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deties  publishing  Transactions,  in  the  British  Empire,  shall  be  entitled,  in 
like  manner,  to  become  Members  of  the  Association. 

The  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Councils,  or  Managing  Committees,  of 
Philosophical  Lostitutions,  shall  be  entitied,  in  like  manner,  to  become  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

AU  Members  of  a  Philosophical  Listitution  recommended  by  its  Council 
or  Managing  Committee,  shall  be  entitled,  in  like  manner,  to  become  Mem- 
bers of  tie  Association. 

Persons  not  belonging  to  such  Institutions  shall  be  elected  by  the  General 
Committee  or  Coimcil,  to  become  Life  Members  of  the  Association,  Annual 
Subscribers,  or  Associates  for  the  year,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting. 

COMPOSITIONS,  SUBSCBIPTIONS,  AND  PBIVILBOBS. 

LiFB  MigynmM  shall  pay,  on  admission,  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds.  They 
shall  receive  gratuitously  the  Reports  of  the  Association  which  may  be  pub- 
lished after  tiie  date  of  such  payment.  They  are  eligible  to  all  the  offices 
'  of  the  Association. 

ANNT7AL  SmBscEiBEBS  shall  pay,  on  admission,  the  sum  of  Two  Pounds, 
and  in  each  following  year  the  sum  of  One  Pound.  They  shall  receive 
grcUvitoxaly  the  Beports  of  the  Association  for  the  year  of  their  admission 
and  for  the  years  in  which  they  continue  to  pay  without  intermimon  their 
Annual  Subscription.  By  omitting  to  pay  this  Subscription  in  any  particu- 
lar year.  Members  of  this  class  (Annual  Subscribers)  lose  for  that  and  all 
future  years  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  volumes  of  the  Ajssociation  gratis : 
but  they  may  resume  their  Membership  and  other  privileges  at  any  sub- 
sequent Meeting  of  the  Association,  paying  on  each  such  occasion  the  sum  of 
One  Pound.     Thej  are  eligible  to  all  the  Offices  of  the  Association. 

Associates  for  the  year  shall  pay  on  admission  the  sum  of  One  Pound. 
They  shall  not  receive  gratuitously  the  Beports  of  the  Association,  nor  be 
eligible  to  serve  on  Committees,  or  to  hold  any  office. 
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XVm  RULES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  consists  of  the  following  classes : — 

1.  life  Members  admitted  from  1831  to  1845  inclusive,  who  have  paid 
on  admission  Five  Ponnds  as  a  composition. 

2.  life  Members  who  in  1846,  or  in  subsequent  years,  have  paid  on  ad- 
mission Ten  Pounds  as  a  composition. 

3.  Annual  Members  admitted  from  1831  to  1839  indusive,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  One  Pound  annually.  [May  resume  their  Membership  after  in- 
termission of  Annual  Payment.] 

4.  Annual  Members  admitted  in  any  year  since  1839,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Two  Pounds  for  the  first  year,  and  One  Pound  in  each  following 
year.  [May  resume  their  Membership  after  intermission  of  Annual  Pay- 
ment.] 

5.  Associates  for  the  year,  subject  to  the  payment  of  One  Pound. 

6.  Corresponding  Members  nominated  by  the  Council. 

And  the  Members  and  Associates  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  annual 
volume  of  Eeports,  gratis,  or  to  pun^uue  it  at  reduced  (or  Members')  price, 
according  to  the  following  specification,  viz. : — 

1.  Oratis, — Old  Life  Members  who  have  paid  Five  Pounds  as  a  compo- 

sition for  Annual  Payments,  and  previous  to  1845  a  further 
simi  of  Two  Pounds  as  a  Book  Subscription,  or,  since  1845,  a 
further  sum  of  Five  Pounds. 

New  life  Members  who  have  paid  Ten  Pounds  as  a  compo- 
sition. 

Annual  Members  who  have  not  intermitted  their  Annual  Sub- 
scription. 

2.  At  reduced  or  Members^  Prices,  viz.  two-thirds  of  the  Publication 

Price. — Old  life  Members  who  have  paid  Five  Pounds  as  a 
composition  for  Annual  Payments,  but  no  further  sum  as  a 
Book  Subscription. 

Annual  Members  who  have  intermitted  their  Annual  Subscrip- 
tion. 

Assodates  for  the  year.  [Privilege  confined  to  the  volume  for 
that  year  only.] 

3.  Members  may  purchase  (for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  sets)  any 

of  the  first  seventeen  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  Assoda- 
tion,  and  of  which  more  than  100  copies  remain,  at  one-third  of 
the  Publication  Price.  Application  to  be  made  (by  letter)  to 
Messrs.  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  lion  Court,  Fleet  St.,  London. 
Subscriptions  shall  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  or  Seoretaries. 

MEBnKOS. 

The  Assodation  shall  meet  annually,  for  one  week,  or  longer.  The  place 
of  each  Meeting  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  Committee  at  the  pre- 
vious Meeting ;  and  the  Arrangements  for  it  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Ofilcers 
of  the  Association. 

>  GBNSBAL  COiaOTTEB. 

The  General  Committee  shall  sit  during  the  week  of  the  Meeting,  or 
longer,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Assodation.  It  shall  consist  of  the 
following  persons : — 

1.  Presidents  and  Ofilcers  for  the  present  and  preceding  years,  with 
authors  of  Keports  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Assodation. 

2.  Members  who  have  communicated  any  Paper  to  a  Philosophical  Sodety, 
which  has  been  printed  in  its  Transactions,  and  which  rdates  to  such  subjects 
as  are  taken  into  consideration  at  the  Sectional  Meetings  of  the  Association. 
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RULES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION.  XIX 

3.  Office-bearers  £>r  the  time  being,  or  Delegates,  alt<^ther  not  exceed- 
ing three  in  number,  from  any  Philosophical  Society  publishing  Transactions. 

4.  Office-bearers  for  the  time  being,  or  Delegates,  not  exceeding  three, 
from.  Philosophical  Institutions  established  in  the  place  of  Meeting,  or  in  any 
place  where  the  Association  has  formerly  met. 

5.  Foreigners  and  other  indiTiduals  whose  assistance  is  desired,  and  who 
are  specially  nominated  in  writing  for  the  Meeting  of  the  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Secretaries. 

6.  The  Presidents,  Yice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  the  Sections  are 
tx-officio  members  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  time  being. 

SECTIONAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  General  Committee  shall  appoint,  at  each  Meeting,  Committees,  con- 
ffisting  severally  of  the  Members  most  conversant  with  the  several  branches 
of  Sci^ice,  to  advise  together  for  the  advancement  thereof. 

The  Committees  shdl  report  what  sutjecta  of  investigation  they  would 
particularly  recommend  to  be  prosecuted  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
brought  under  consideration  at  the  next  Meeting. 

The  Committees  shall  recommend  Eeports  on  the  state  and  progress  of 
particular  Sciences,  to  be  drawn  up  from  time  to  time  by  competcoit  persons, 
for  the  information  of  the  Annual  Meetings. 

COMMITTEE  OF  KBCOMMENDATIOKS. 

The  Creneral  Committee  shall  appoint  at  each  Meeting  a  Committee,  which 
shall  receive  and  consider  the  Recommendations  of  the  Sectional  Committees, 
and  report  to  the  General  Committee  the  measures  which  they  would  advise 
to  be  sidopted  for  the  advancement  of  Science. 

All  Becommendations  of  Grants  of  Money,  Bequests  for  Special  Be-  * 
searches,  and  Beports  on  Scientific  Subjects,  shisJl  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Becommendations,  and  not  taken  into  consideration  by  the  General 
Committee,  unless  previously  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Becom- 
mendations. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEBS. 

Local  Committees  shall  be  formed  by  the  Officers  of  the  Association  to 
assist  in  making  arrangements  for  the  Meetings. 

Local  Committees  shall  have  the  power  of  adding  to  their  numbers  those 
Members  of  the  Association  whose  assistance  they  may  desire. 

OFFICERS. 

A  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  and  a 
Treasurer,  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  General  Committee. 

COUKOIL. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  Meetings,  the  afGedrs  of  the  Association  shall  be 
managed  by  a  Council  appointed  by  the  General  Committee.  The  Council 
may  also  assemble  for  tiie  despatdi  of  business  during  the  week  of  the 
Meeting. 

PAPEBS  Aim  COMMXTKICATIOirS. 

The  Author  of  any  paper  or  communication  shall  be  at  liberty  to  reserve 
his  right  of  property  therein. 

AOCOTTNTS. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Assodation  shall  be  audited  annually,  by  Auditors 
appointed  by  the  Meeting. 
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P&£SII>£NT8  AND  SSCRBTAmiSB  OF  THS  SECTIONS. 


XXY 


PresidentB  and  Secretaries  of  the  Sections  of  the  Association. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
COMXirrEB  OP  sciexcbs,  i. — mathematigs  akd  gexsbal  phtbics. 


Date  and  Place. 


Presideiits. 


I 


Secretaries. 


1832.  Oxford Dariee  Gilbert,  D.C.L.,  FJLS....  Ber.  H.  Coddington. 

1833.  Cambridge   ISir  D.  Brewater,  F.B.a ;Prof.  Porbea. 

18M.  Bdinbttr^   |Bev.  W.  Whewell,  F.RS. IProt  Forbes,  Prof.  Uojd. 


8ECTI0K  A. — IfATHiniATICS  AND  PHYSICS. 


1835.  Dublin lleT.  Dr.  Eobinson Prof.  Sir  W.    B.   Hamilton,    Prof. 

Wbeatatone. 
.  Ber.  William  Whewell,  FJLS.. 


1836.  Bristol. 

1837.  liTerpool... Sir  D.  Brewster,  F.BJ3 


1838.  Newcastle... 

1839.  Birmingham 

1840.  CHasgow    ... 

1841.  Plymouth... 

1842.  Mandiester 


Sir   J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart, 

F.RS. 
Ber.  Prol  Whewell,  F.B.8. 


PpoC  Forbes,  FJLS.  . 


Ber.  Prof.  lioyd,  FJLS. 
Very  Ber.   G.   Peacock,    D.D., 
FJLS, 


1851.  Ipswidi. 

1852.  Belfast  . 

1853.  Hull 

1854.  lireTpool... 


Prof.  Forbes,  W.  S.  Harris,  F.  W. 

Jerrard. 
W.  S.  Harris,  Ber.  Prof.  Powell,  Prof. 

Sterelly. 
Ber.  Prof.  Cherallier,  Mi^or  Sabine, 

Prof.  Sterelly. 
J.  D.  Chance,  W.  Snow  Harris,  Prof. 

Sterelly. 
Ber.  Dr.  Forbes,  Prof.  StereUy,  Arch. 

Smith. 
Prof.  Sterelly. 
Prof.  M^Culloch,  Pro!  Sterelly,  Ber. 

W.Seoresby. 
J.  Nott,  Prot  Steffelly. 
Ber.  Wm.  Hey,  Prof  Sterelly. 
Ber.  H.  Goodwin,  Prof.  Sterelly,  G. 

G.Stokes. 
John   Drew,    Dr.   Sterelly,    G.    G. 

Stokes. 
Ber.  Prol  Powell,  MjL,  FJLS.  .  Ber.  H.  Price,  Prof.  Sterelly,  G.  G. 

Stokes. 
Dr.  Sterelly,  G.  G.  Stokes. 
Prof.    StereUy,    G.  G.   Stokes,    W. 

Bidout  Wilis. 
Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes,  FJLS.,  SecfW.    J.    Maoquom    Bankine,    Prof. 

SmyA,  Prof.  Steyelly,  Prof.  G.  G. 

Stokes. 
S.  Jackson,  W.  J.  Macquom  Bankine, 


ProfM*CnUoch,MJl.IA.    

TheEariofBo6se,FJL& 

The  Toy  Ber.  the  Dean  of  Ely 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Hersdid,  Bart, 
F.B.S. 


184a  Cork 

1844.  York 

1845.  Cambridge. 

1846.  Southampton 

1847.  Oxford 

1848.  Swansea  . ...  Lord  Wrottesley,  FJLS. 

1849.  Birmingham  William  Hopkins,  FJft.S. 

1850.  Edinburgh.. 


B.S.E. 


Bev.  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  F.B.S., 

&c. 
Prof.  W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.BJ3. 

L.&E. 
The  Dean  of  Ely,  FJLS , 


Prof.  G. 
B.S. 


G.  Stokes,  MA.,  Sec. 


Prof.  Sterelly,  Prof  G.  G.  Stokes. 

Prof  Dixon,  W.  J.  Maoquom  Ban- 
kine, Prof.  StereUy,  J.  Tyndall. 

B.  BUydes  Haworth,  J.  D.  Sollitt, 
Prof.  Stevelly.  J.  Welsh. 

J.  Hartnup,  H.  G.  Puckle,  Prof. 
Stevelly,  J.  Tyndall,  J.  Welsh. 
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XXVI 


REPORT — 1867. 


Date  and  place. 


Presidents. 


Seoretarief. 


1855.  aiaagow  ... 

1856.  Cheltenham 

1857.  DuUin 


1858.  Leeds    ... 

1859.  Aberdeen  ... 

1860.  Oxford  ... 

1861.  Manchester. 

1862.  Cambridge  . 

1863.  Newcastle... 

1864.  Bath 

1865.  Birmingham 


Rev.  Prof.  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

L.&E. 
Rer.  E.  Walker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  ... 

Ber.  T.  E.  Bobinson,  DD.,  F.B.S., 
M.B.I.A. 

Bev.  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  V.P.B.S. 


The  Earl  of  Boese,  M.A.,  K.P., 

F.B.S. 
Ber.  B.  Price,  MJL,  F.B.S. ... 


1866.  Nottingham 

1867.  Dandee 


a.  B.  Airy,M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 

Prof.  G.  G.Stokes,  MJL,  F.B.S. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Macquom  Bankine, 
C.E.,  F.B.S. 

Prof.     Cayley,     M.A.,     F.B.S., 

F.BJL.a 
W.  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  F.B.S., 

F.BJLS. 

Prof.  Wheatetone,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 

Prof.  Sir  W.  Thomson,  D.C.L., 
F.B.S. 


Bev.  Dr.  Forbes,  Prof.  D.  Gray,  Prof. 

TvndaU. 
C.  Brooke,  Ber.  T.  A.  Southwood, 

Prof.  Sterelly,  Bev.  J.  C.  TumbuU. 
Prof.  CurtLB,  Prof.  Hennessy,  P.  A. 

Ninnis,  W.  J.  Macquom  tlankine. 

Prof.  Stevellv. 
Bev.  S.  Eamshaw,  J.  P.  Hennessy, 

Prof.  SteveUy,  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  Prof. 

Tyndall. 
J.  P.  Hennessv,  Prof.  Maxwell,  H.  J. 

Smith,  Prof.  Stovelly. 
Bev.  G.  C.  Bell,  Bev.  T.  Bennison, 

Prof.  SteveUy. 
Prof.  B.  B.  Clifton,  Prof.  H.  J.  S. 

Smith,  Prof.  Stevelly. 
Prof.  B.  B.  Clifton,  Prof.  H.  J.  S. 

Smith,  Prof.  Stevelly. 
Bev.  N.  Ferrers,  Prof.  Fuller,  F.  Jen- 
kin,    Prof.   Stevelly,   Bev.    C.    T. 

WhiUey. 
Prof.    Fuller,    F.   Jenkin,   Bev.   G. 

Buckle,  Prof.  Stevelly. 
Bev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  F.  Jenkin,  G. 

S.  Mathews,  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith, 

J.  M.  Wilson. 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith, 

Bev.  S.  N.  Swann. 
Bev.  C.  Buckle,  Prof.  G.  C.  Foster, 

Prof.  Fuller,  Prof.  Swan. 


CHEMICAL  SCIENCE. 

COMHITTEE  OP  SCIEKCES,  H. CHBMI8TBT,  MIKERAXOGY. 

1832.  Oxford IJohn  Dalton,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S IJames  F.  W.  Johnston. 

1833.  Cambridge..  John  Dalton,  D.O.L.,F.B.S Prof.  Miller. 

1834.  Edinburgh  .iDr.  Hope |Mr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Christison. 


BECnOK  B. CHEMISTBT  AND  HINERALOGT. 


1835.  Dublin  .. 

1836.  Bristol  .. 


Dr.  T.  Thomson,  F.R.S. 
Bev.  Prof.  Cumming 


1837.  Liverpool... 

1838.  Newcastle... 

1839.  Birmingham 

1840.  Glasgow  ... 

1841.  Plymouth... 

1842.  Manchester. 

1843.  Cork 

1844.  York 

1845.  Cambridge  . 


Michael  Faraday,  F.B.S 

Bev.  William  Whewell,  F.B.S. 


Prof.  T.  Graham,  FJLS 

Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  F.B.S. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  F.B.S 

John  Dalton,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.... 

Prof.  Apjohn,  M.B.I.A.    

Prof.  T.  Graham,  F.B.S 

Bev.  Prof.  Cumming 


Dr.  Apjohn,  Prof.  Johnston. 

Dr.  Apjohn,  Dr.  C.  Henry,  W.  Hera- 
path. 

Prof.  Johnston,  Prof.  Miller,  Dr. 
Beynolds. 

Prof.  Miller,  B.  L.  Pattinson,  Thomas 
Bichardson. 

Gblding  Bird,  M.D.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Melson. 

Dr.  B.  D.  Thomson,  Dr.  T.  Clark, 
Dr.  L.  Playf%ir. 

J.  Prideaux,  Bobert  Hunt,  W.  M. 
Tweedy. 

Dr.  L  Play&ir,  B.  Hunt,  J.  Graham. 

B.  Hunt,  Dr.  Sweeny. 

Dr.  L.  Playfair,  B.  Solly,  T.  H.  Barker. 

R.  Hunt,  J.  P.  Joule,  Prof.  Miller, 
E.  SoUy. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 


XX  VU 


I>ate  and  Plaee. 


Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


1846.  Southampton 

1847.  Oxford 

1848.  Swansea 
18^. 
185o!  Edinbdrgh 

1851.  Ipswid 

1852.  Bel&st 


Sirmingham  John 


Michael  Faradaj,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 
Rer.W.  V.Haroourt.  M.A.,  FJI.S. 

Richard  Phillips,  F.E.S 

Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S 

Dr.  Chriatison,  V.PJ1.8.B.   

Prof.  Thomas  Graham,  F.R.S. ... 
Thomas  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.ILS. . 


1863.  Hull 

1854.  liverpool... 

1855.  Glasgow    ... 

1856.  Cheltenham 

1857.  Dublin 

1858.  Leeds    

1859.  Aberdeen  ... 

1860.  Oxford 


Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A., 

F.BJ3. 
Prof.  W.  A.  MiUfflp,  M  J).,  F.ILS. 

Dr.  Lyon  PlajfiEur,  C.B.,  F.BJ9. . 
Prof.  B.  C.  Brodie,  FJI.S 


1861.  Manchester 

1862.  Cambridge 

1863.  Newcastle.., 

1864.  Bath 

1865.  Birmingham 

1866.  Nottingham 

1867.  Dondee 


Prof.    Apjohn,    M.D.,    F.R.S. 

M.R.Iji. 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart., 

D.C.L. 
Dr.  Lyon  Phiyfair,  C3.,  F.Ril, 

Prof. B.C. Brodie, M.A.,F.B.S.  . 

Prof.  W.  A.  Millar,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Prot  W.  A.  Biiller,  M  J).,  F.ILS. 

Dr.  Alex.  W.  ^HUiamson,  F JIJ3. 

W.  Odling,  M3.,PJl.S.,  F.C.S.. 

Prof.W.  A.  MiUer,  M.D.,V.P  Jt.S. 

H.  Benoe  Jones, MJ).,  F.B.S.  ... 

Prof.T.  Ander8on,M.D.,  F.RS.E. 


Dr.  Miller,  R.  Hunt,  W.  Randall. 

B.  C.  Brodie,  R.  Hunt,  Prof.  Solly. 

T.  H.  Henry,  R.  Hunt,  T.  Williams. 

R.  Hunt,  G.  Shaw. 

Dr.  Anderson,  R.  Hunt,  Dr.  Wilson. 

T.  J.  Pearsall,  W.  S.  Ward. 

Dr.  Gladstone,  Prof.  Hodges,  Prof. 

Ronalds. 
H.  S.  Blundell,  Prot  R.  Hunt,  T.  J. 

Pearsall. 
Dr.   Edwards,    Dr.    Gkdstone,    Dr. 

Price. 
Prof.  FranUand,  Dr.  H.  E.  Roscoe. 
J.    Horsley,    P.    J.  Worsley,    Prof. 

Toelcker. 
Dr.  DaTy,  Dr.  Gladstone,  Prof.  Sul* 

liTan. 
Dr.  Gladstone,  W.  Odling,  R.  Rey- 
nolds. 
J.  S.  Brazier,  Dr.  Gladstone,  G.  D. 

liTeing,  Dr.  Odling. 
A.  Vernon  Haroourt,  G.  D.  LiTeing, 

A.  B.  Northoote. 
A.  Vernon  Haroourt,  G.  D.  LiTeing. 
H.  W.  Elphinstone,  W.  Odling,  Prof. 

Roscoe. 
Prof.  liTeing,  H.  L.  Pattinson,  J.  C. 

Sterenson. 
A.  V.    Harconrt,  Prof.  LiTeing,  R. 

Biggs. 
A.  vT  Haroourt,    H.  Adkins,  Prof. 

Wanklyn.  A.  Winkler  Wills. 
J.  H.  Atherton,  Prof.  liTeing,  W.  J. 

Russell,  J.  White. 
A.  Crum  Brown,  Prof.  G.  D.  LiTeing, 

W.  J.  Russell. 


GEOLOGICAL  (akb,  totil  1861,  GEOGRAPHICAL)  SCIENCE. 


GOlOflTTEE  OP  8CIBVCES,  HI. — GBOLOGT  AHD  OXOOBAPflT. 


1832.  Oxford 

1833.  Camhridge., 

1834.  Edinhur^.. 


R.  I.  Murohison,  F.R.S. 
G.  B.  Greenough,  F.R.S. 
Prof.  Jameson    


John  Taylor. 

W.  Lonsdale,  John  Phillips. 
Prof.   Phillips,  T.  Jameson   Torrie, 
Rer.  J.  Yates. 


SEOIIOir  0. — GS0L06T  AKD  OBOGltAPHT. 


1835.  Dublin . 

1836.  Bristol . 


1837.  Lrrerpool., 


183a  NewoasUe.. 
1839.  ^rmingham 


Captain  Portlock,  T.  J.  Torrie. 
Wuliam  Sanders,  S.  Stntohbury,  T.  J. 

Torrie. 
Captain  Portlock,  R.  Hunter.— G=«>- 
Captain  H.  M.  Denham, 


R.  J.  Griffith  

ReT.  Dr.  Buckland,  F.R.S.— G'tfo- 

graphy.  R.l.Murchison,F.R.S. 

ReT.Prof.Sedgwick,F.R.S.— (?«)- 

graphy,  G.B.  Greenough,  F.R.S. 

C.  Lyell,F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.— G'so-W.  C.  Trerelyan,  C^  POTtlock.— 
grapky.  Lord  Prudhope.  Qtogrankg.  Cwt.  Washington. 

R^.  Dr.  Buckland,  F  JL8.— Gto-  George  Lloyd,  M.D.,  H.  E.  Strickland, 
grapky.  G.B.Greenough,F.R.S.     Charles  Darwin. 
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RSPORT — 1867. 


Date  and  Place. 

1840.  Glasgow   .. 

1841.  Plymouth. 

1842.  Manoheeter 

1843.  Cork 

1844.  York 

1845.  Cambridge  . 
1846.Soutiiampton 

1847.  Oxford . 

1848.  Swansea 

1849.  Birmingham 

1850.  Edinburgh* 


Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


Charles  Lyell,  F.U.8,—Geoara 
jp^.  Gt.  B.  Greenough,  F.B.S. 

H.T.DehiBeche,F.E.S. 

R.  I.  Murchison,  F.B.S 

Richard    B.     Griffith,     F.R.S., 

Henry  Warburton,  M.P.,  Pres. 

GboL  Soc. 
Rev.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

LeonardHoroer,F.R.S. — Geogra 
phy,  G.B.Greenough,F.R.S. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  F.R.S. 

Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  C.B., 

F.R.S. 
Sir  Charles  I^U,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,F.R.S. 


W.  J.  Hamilton,  D.  Mihie,  Hugh 
Murray,  H.  £.  Strickland,  John 
Secular,  M.D. 

W.  J.  Hamilton,  Edward  Moore,M.D., 
R.  Hutton. 

E.  W.  Binney,  R.  Hutton,  Dr.  R. 
Lloyd,  H.  B.  Strickland. 

Francis  M.  Jennings,  H.  E.  Strick- 
land. 

Prof.  Ansted,  E.  H.  Bunbury. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Cumming,  A.  C.  Ramsay, 

Rev.  W.  Thorp. 
Robert  A.  Austen,  J.  H.  Norten,  M.D., 

Prof.  Oldham. — Geography.  Dr.  C. 

T.  Beke. 
Prof.  Ansted,   Prof.  Oldham,  A.   C. 

Ramsay,  J.  Ruskin. 
Starling  Benson,  Prof.  Oldham,  Prof 

Ramsay. 
J.  Beete  Jukes,  Prof  Oldham,  Prof. 

A.  C.  Ramsay. 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  Hugh  Miller,  Pro- 
fessor Niool. 


1851.  Ipswich  . 

1852.  Belfast.... 

1853.  Hull ;. 

1854.  Liverpool .. 

1855.  Glasgow  ... 

1856.  Cheltenham 

1857.  Dublin..., 

1858.  Leeds  .... 

1859.  Aberdeen. 

1860.  Oxford.... 

1861.  Manchester 

1862.  Cambridge 
186a  Newcastle... 
1864.  Bath    


SBcnoN  c.  (continued,) — geology. 
William  Hopkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S... 
Lieut-CoL  Portlock,R.E.,  F.R.S. 


Prof:  Sedgwick,  F.R.S 

Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. 


Sir  R.L  Murchison,  F.R.S 

Profl  A.  0.  Ramsay,  F.R.S 

The  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  .. 

William  Hopkins,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S. 
Rev.    Prof.    Sedgwick,    LL.D., 

F.R.S.,  F.GJ3. 
Sur  R.    L    Murchison,    D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  F.RS.,  Ac. 
J.  Beeto  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.R.S 


Prof.    Warington,    W.    Smyth, 

F.R.S.,F.G.S. 
Prof  J.  Phillips,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

F.G.S. 


C.  J.  F.  Bunbury,  G.  W.  Ormerod, 
Searles  Wood. 

James  Bryce,  James  MacAdam,  Prof. 
M'Coy,  Prof  Nicol. 

Prof.  Harkness,  William  Lawton. 

John  Cunningham,  Prof.  Harkness, 
G.  W.  Ormerod,  J.  W.  WoodaU. 

James  Bryce,  Prof.  Harkness,  Prof. 
NicoL 

Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  Rev.  R.  Hepworth, 
Edward  Hull,  J.  Soougall,  T.Wright. 

Prof.  Harkness,  Gilbert  Sanders,  Ro- 
bert H.  Scott. 

Prof.  Nicol,  H.  C.  Sorby,  E.  W. 
Shaw. 

Prof  Harkness,  Rev.  J.  Longmuir,  H. 
C.  Sorby. 

Prof  Harkness,  Edward  Hull,  Capt 
WoodaU. 

Prof.  Harkness,  Edward  HuU,  T.  Ru- 
pert Jones,  G.  W.  Ormerod. 

Lucas  Barrett,  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones, 
H.  C.  Sorby. 

E.  F.  Boyd,  John  Daclish,  H.  C.  Sor- 
by, Thomas  Sopwit£. 

W.  B.  Dawkins,  J.  Johnston,  H.  C. 
Sorby,  W.  Pengelly. 


*  At  the  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  agreed  "That  the 
subject  of  Geography  be  separated  from  Geology  and  combined  with  Ethnolo^,  to  consti- 
tute a  separate  Section,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Geographical  and  Ethnological  Section,'* 
for  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  which  see  page  xzxi. 
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PRESIDENTS  AKD  SBCEBTARIBS  OP  THE  SECTIONS. 


XXIX 


Date  and  place. 


PmidenU. 


SeerctenM. 


1865.  Birmingfaam 

1866.  NoUangham 

1867.  Dundee  ... 


SirB.I.MurohiMm,Bart,K.C.B.)B«T.  P.  B.  BrodM,  J.  Jodm,  Bm.  E. 

Ujm,  H.  C.  8(irbj,  W.  PencellT. 
Prof.A.C.Bamfla7.LL.D.,F.B.S.R.  Ech(Tid|:«s  W.  INb«i|{«Uj.  T.  Wi|. 

I    ton,  O.  if.  WHfffat 
ArobibaldQeikie^FJLa,  F.CS.Bdward  Hull,  W.  Fwgelly.   Ilfory 

I     Woodward. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 


coiauiTES  OP  sciEircBs,  IT. — zooLoer,  botant,  phtsioloot,  anatojct. 

1832.  Oxford Ber.  P.  B.  Duncan,  F.G.S IBer.  Prof.  J.  a  Hennlow. 

1833.  OBmbridgo*  Bev.  W.  L.  P.  Qarnons,  FJ^a.-.k?.  O.  Babincton,  D.  Don. 

1834.  Edinbui^  fProfc  Graham \W.  Yairell/ftot  Boniett. 


1835.  Dublin.. 
183a  Bristol.. 


W.  aBfaoLeay 

SirW.Jardine,  Bart- 


Prof.  Owen,  F.Ra 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  LL.D, 


1847.  Oxford 


SBCnON  D. — ZOOLOGT  ABD  BOTABT. 

Dr.  Allman \J.  Curtii.  Dr.  litton. 

Ber.  Prof.  Henslow  \j,  Ourti«,  Prof.  Don,  Dr.  Biley,  a 

Bootsej. 

C.  C.  Babington,  Ber.  L.  Jenjnt,  W. 
SwainMm. 

J.  B.  OraT,  Prot  Jones,  B.  Owen,  Dr. 
Bicharaton. 

B.  Forben,  W.  Ick,  B.  Patterson. 

Prof.  W.  Couper,  B.  Forbei,  B.  Pat- 
terson. 

J.  Couch,  Dr.  I^nkester,  B.  Patteraon. 

Dr.  Lankestsr,  B.  Patterson,   J.  A. 
Turner. 

G.  J.  AUman,  Dr.  Unkester,  B.  Pat- 
terson. 

Prof.  Allman,  H.  Goodsir,  Dr.  King, 
Dr.  Lankester. 

Dr.  Lankenter,  T.  V.  Wollaston. 

Dr.  Lankeeter,  T.  V.  Wollaston,  H. 
Wooldridge. 

Dr.  Lankester,  Dr.  Melrille^   T.    V. 
Wollaston. 


1837.  Liverpool.. 

1838.  Newcasde 

1839.  Birmingfaam 

1840.  Glasgow  ... 

1841.  Plymouth   Ijohn  Biohardson,M.D.,F.B.a... 

1842.  Manchester  Hon.  and  Very  Bev.  W.  Herbert, 
LL.D.,  P.L.a 

1843.  Coric William  Thompson,  F.L.a 

1844.  York   Very  Ber.The  Dean  of  Manchester 

1845.  Cambridge  Ber.  Prof. Henslow,  F.L.S.  ... 

1846.  Southampt»Sir  J.Bichard8on,M.D.,F.B.S... 


H.  E.  Strickland,  M.A.,  FJLa. 


SECTION  D. — ZOOLOGT  AND  BOTANT,  INCLUDING  PHTSIOLOGT. 

[For  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Subsections  and  the  temporary  Section  B  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Medicine,  see  pp.  xxx,  xxxi    For  the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  see  p.  zxxi.] 

184a  Swansea 


1849;  Birmingham 

1850.  Edinbo^  .. 

1851.  Ipswich 

1852.Belfest  

1853.  Hull 


L.  W.  Dillwyn,  P.B.8 

William  Spenoe,  F.B.S 

Prof.  Goodsir,  F.Ea  L.  &  E. 

Bev.  Prof.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  F.B.S. 

W.  OgUby  

C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.B.S.... 


Dr.  B.  Wilbraham  Fftlooner,  A.  Hen- 
fVey,  Dr.  Lankester. 

Dr.  Lankester,  Dr.  BusselL 

Prof.  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D.,  Dr.  Lan- 
kester, Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan. 

Prof.  Allman,  F.  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  E 
Lankester. 

Dr.  Dickie,  George  C.  Hyndman,  Dr. 
Edwin  Lankester. 

Bobert  Harrison,  Dr.  B.  Lankester. 


*  At  this  Meeting  Physiology  and  Anatomy  were  made  a  separate  Committee,  for 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  which  see  p.  xxx. 
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REPORT 1867. 


Date  and  Place. 


Preeidents. 


Secretaries. 


1854.  Liverpool  .. 
1866.  Glasgow    .. 

1866.  Cheltenham 

1867.  Dublin  


1858.  Leeds 

1869.  Aberdeen  .. 

1860.  Oxford  

1861.  Manchester . 


Prof.  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S 

Eev.  Dr.  Fleeming,  F.E.S.E.    ... 
Thomas  Bell,  RR.S.,  Pre8.L.S. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Harvey,  M.D.,  F.ILS. 


C.  0.  Babington,  M.A,,  F.R.S. .. 
Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart,  F JLS.E. 

Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  F.L.S 

Prof.  C.  C.  Babington,  F.R.S. .. 


1862.  Cambridge  .. 

1863.  Newcastle... 

1864.  Bath 

1866.  Birmingham 


1866.  Nottingham 


1867.  Dundee . 


Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S 

Prof.  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.B.S.. 

Dr.  John  E.  Ghray,  F.R.S.    . 

T.  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.ILS.   . 

SECTION  D. ^BIOLQOT 

Prof.  Huxley,  LL.D,  F.R.S.— 
P^Molomcal  Dep.  Prof.  Hum- 
phry, M.D.,  F.B..B.—Anthropo- 
h^alDep.  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 

p:R.a.s. 

Prof.  Sharpey,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S.— 
Dep.  of  Zool.  and  Bot,  George 
Busk,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Isaac  Byerlev,  Dr.  E.  Lankester. 
William  Keddie,  Dr.  Lankester. 
Dr.  J.  Aberorombie,  Prof.  Buckman, 

Dr.  Lankester. 
Prof.  J.  R.  Ejnahan,  Dr.   E.  Lan- 
kester, Robert  Patterson,  Dr.  W.E. 

Steele. 
Henry  Denny,  Dr.  Heaton,   Dr.  E. 

Lankester,  Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright 
Prof.  Dickie,  M.D,  Dr.  E.  Lankester, 

Dr.  Ogilvy. 
W.  S.  Church,  Dr.  E.  Lankester,  P. 

L.  Sclater,  Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright. 
Dr.  T.  Aloock,  Dr.  E.  Lankester.  Dr. 

P.  L.  Schiter,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright 
Alfred  Newton,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright 
Dr.  E.  Charlton,  A  Newton,  Rev.  H. 

B.  Tristram,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright 
H.  B.  Brady,  C.  E.  Broom,  H.  T. 

Stainton,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright 
Dr.  J.  Anthony,  Eev.  C.  Clarke,  Rev. 

H.  B.  Tristram,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright 


Dr.  J.  Beddard,  W.  Felkin,  Rev.  H. 
B.  Tristram,  W.  Turner,  E.  B. 
Tylor,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright 


C.  Spenoe  Bate,  Dr.  S.  Cobbold,  Dr. 
M.  Foster,  H.  T.  Stainton,  Rev.  H. 
B.  Tristram,  Prof.  W.  Turner. 


ANATOMICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

COIDCITTEES  OP  SCXENCES^  V. ANATOMT  AlTD  PHT8IOL0GT. 

1833.  Cambridge  .IDr.  Haviland (Dr.  Bond,  Mr.  Paget 

1834.  Edinbur^  ..|Dr.  Abercrombie    |Dr.  Roget,  Dr.  Wmiam  Thomson. 


1835.  Dublin 

1836.  Bristol  ... 

1837.  Liverpool 

1838.  Newcastle... 

1839.  Birmingham 

1840.  Glasgow    .. 

184L  Plymouth.. 

1842.  Manchester 

184a  Cork 

1844.  York 


SECTION  B.  (until  1847.) ^ANATOMY  AND  MEDICINE. 


Dr.  Pritchard 

Dr.  Roget,  F.RS 

Prof.  W.  dark,  M.D 

T.  K  Headlam,  BCD 

John  Yelloly,  M.D.,  F.ILS. 
James  Watson,  MJ> 


P.  M.  Roget,  M.D..  Sec.  R.S. 

Edward  Holme,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  . 

Sir  James  Pitcsim,  M.D. 

J.  C.  Pritchard,  MJ>.   


Dr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Hart. 

Dr.  Symonds. 

Dr.  J.  Carson,  jun.,  James  Lonff,  Dr. 

J.  R.  W.  Voie.  * 

T.  M.  Greenhow,  Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Vose. 
Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  F.  Ryland. 
Dr.  J.  Brown,  Prof.  Couper,  Prof. 

Reid. 
Dr.  J.  Butter,  J.  Fuge,  Dr.  R.  S. 

Saivent 
Dr.  Chaytor,  Dr.  Sargent 
Dr.  John  Ponham,  Dr.  R.  S.  Sargent 
I.  Ericfasen,  Dr.  R.  S.  Sargent 


*  At  the  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at  Birmingham,  it  was  resolved  •— "  That  ^a 
title  of  Section  Dtech^  and  "  That^the  ;;:^^ 

third  paragraph  of  the  business  of  theli«Hons,  the  word  •  Department '  be  substituted." 
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PKBSIDSNT8  AND  8XCKXTABIX8  OF  THS  8SCTION8. 


XXXl 


Date  and  Flaoe. 


Presideiits. 


Secretariei. 


SECTI09  : 


-FHT8I0L0GT. 


1845.  Cambridge . 


1847.  Oxford*. . 


Pro£.  J.  HarilAiid,  ILD |I>r.  B.  a  StrgmA,  Dr.  Webstar. 


18l6.So«tthamptoniProf.  Owen,  M.D.,  FJLS jC.P.Keel^Dr.  Lajeo^  Dr.Smnt. 


Prof.  Ogle,  MJ) 


FJLS JDr.  llkomafl,  K. 

OmMfod. 


Cfaamben,  W.  P. 


1850.  Bdinbnrg^ 
1855.€HaMOw    .. 

1857.  Dubtin  

1858.  Leeds 

1859.  Abodeen  .. 

1860.  Oxford 

1861.  Kancbeeter 

1862.  Camlx^igB . 

1863.  NewoMtle .. 

1864.  Batb 


PHT8I0L06ICAI.  SITBSBCTIOHB. 

Prof.  Bennett,  MJ).,  FJLBJS.  ...I 

Prof.  Allen  Thomson,  FJELa    ...|Prot  J.  H.  Corbett,  Dr.  J.  Strathers. 

Pro£  R.  Harriaon,  MJ) :Dr.  B.  D.  Lrooa,  Pio£  Bedftra. 

SirBeniammBrodie3ui^FB.a>C.  G.  WbeaUioiMe. 

Prol  Aarpej,  MJ)^  See.  BJ3....|Pro£.  Bennett,  Plot  Bed&nu 

Prot  O.  ItoUeston,  MJ).,  F.U3.  Dr.  B.  McDonnell,  Dr.  Bdvmrd  Smith. 

Dr.  John  DaTj,  FJLSJl&E.  ...JDr.  W.  Bobcrta,  Dr.  Edwaid  Smith. 

O.  E.  Facet,  MJ). 'G.  F.  Helm,  Dr.  Edward  Smith. 

.  Vrci.  BoUnton,  MJ).,  FJL8.  ..JDr.  D.  Embleton,  Dr.  W.  Tamer. 


Dr.  Edward  Smith,  LLJ).,  F JLS.  J.  S.  Bartrom,  Dr.  W.  Turner. 
1865.  Birmingham  Pro!  Adand,  MJ).,  LI«.D.,FJL&iDr.  A.  fleminc.  Dr.  P.  Heakip,  (Mrrv 

PemUeton,  Dr.  W.  Turner. 


GEOGEAPmCAL  AND  ETHNOLOGICAL  SCIENCEa 
[Fot  PresideDts  and  Secretaries  prerioos  to  1851,  see  Section  C,  p.  xxriL] 


ETHK0I/>6ICAL  SUBSECHOKS. 


1846.Soathsmpt<m 

1847.  Oxford  . 

1848.  Swansea. 

1849.  Birmingham 
185a  Glasgow 


Dr.  Pritohard iDr.  King. 

-  ,.,        „  .  p^  Bu<iley. 

G.  Grant  PVancis. 
Dr.  B.  G.  lAtham. 


Prot  H.  H.  Wilson,  M  JL 
Yioe-Admiral  Sir  A  Malcolm  . 


Daniel  Wilson. 


SECnON  B. SSOeBAPHT  AND  ETmrOLOGT. 

185L  Ipswich.. 

1852.  Belfast  .. 

1853.  Hull 

1854.  Lirerpool 

1855.  Glasgow 

1856.  Cheltenham  .ICoL  Sir  H.  C.  Bawlinson,  E.C3. 


Sir  B.  I.  Muidiison,  F  JtJ3.,  Pres. 

B.G.S. 
CoL    Cbesney,     B.A.,     D.C.L., 

F.B.a 
B.  G.  Latham,  MJ).,  FJELS.    .. 

Sir  B.  L  Murchison,  D.C.L, 

F.B.S. 
Sir  J.  Bichaidson,  M  J).,  F  JLS. 


1857.  Dublin 
185a  Leeds... 


B.  Gun,  Ber.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Dr. 
Norton  8haw. 

B.  Coll,  B.  MacAdam,  Dr.  Norton 
Shaw. 

B  Cull,  Ber.  H.  W.  Kemp,  Dr.  Not- 
ton  Shaw. 

Bichard  Coll,  Ber.  H.  Higgins,  Dr. 
Ihne,  Dr.  Norton  8haw. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Bladde,  B.  Cull,  Dr.  Nor- 
ton Shaw. 

R  Cull,  F.  D.  Hartland,  W.  H.Bam- 


B.LA 

Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  G.C.Sta, 
F.B.a 


ser,  Dr.  Norton  Shaw. 
Ber.  Dr.  J.HenthawnTodd,Pres.|B.  Cull,  a  Ferguson,  Dr.  B.  B.  Mad- 
den, Dr.  Norton  Shaw. 
B.  Coll,  Francis  Galton,  P.  CCal- 
lafffaan.  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  Thomas 
Wright 


*  Bj  direction  of  the  General  Committee  at  Oxford,  Sections  D  and  B  wore  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  "  Section  D— Zoolofqr  and  Botany,  including  PhTsiologj  "  (see  p.  xzix). 
Section  being  then  TBcant  was  assignedin  1851  to  Geography. 
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REPORT 1867. 


Bate  and  Place. 


Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


1859.  Aberdeen  ... 

1860.  Oxford 

1861.  Manchester . 

1862.  Cambridge  .. 

1863.  Newcastle  ... 

1864.  Bath 

1865.  Birmingham 

1866.  Nottingham. 


1867.  Dundee. 


Bear-Admiral  Sir  James  Clerk  Biohard  CoU,  Professor  (^eddes,  Dr. 

Boss,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.  Norton  Shaw. 

Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  D.C.L.,   Capt  Burrows,  Dr.  J.  Hunt,  Dr.  C. 
P.B.S.  Lempriere,  Dr.  Norton  Shaw. 

John  Orawfurd,  FJLS Dr.  J.  Hunt,  J.  Kingsley,  Dr.  Norton 

Shaw,  W.  Spottiswoode. 
J.  W.  Clarke,  Bev.  J.   Glover,  Dr. 
Hunt,  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  T.  Wright. 
C.  Carter  Blake,  Hume  Greenfield, 

C.  B.  Markham,  R  S.  Watson. 
H.  W.  Bates,  C.  B.  Markham,  Capt 

B.  M.  Murchison,  T.  Wright 
H.  W.  Bates,  S.  Evans,  G.  Jabet,  C. 

B.  Markham,  Thomas  Wright 
H.  W.  Bates,  Bev.  B.  T.  Cuains,  B. 
H.  Major,  Clements  B.  Markham, 
D.W.Nash,  T.Wright 
H.  W.  Bates,  Cyril  GraJiam,  C.  B. 
Markham,  S.  J.  BCaokie,  B.  Stunock. 


Francis  Qalton,  F.B.S 

Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  K.C.B., 

F.B.S. 
Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  K.C.B., 

F.B.S. 
Major-General  Sir  B.  Bawlinson, 

M.P.,  KC.B.,  F.B.S. 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,   Bart, 

LL.D. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  F.B.G.S 


STATISTICAL  SCIENCE. 


COMHITTEBS  OF  SCIENCES,  YI.— STATISnCS, 


1833.  Cambridge  .[Prof  Babbage,  F.B.S |J.  E.  Drinkwater. 

1834.  Edinbur^  .|Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart jDr.  Cleland,  C.  Hope  Maclean. 


SECTION  P. — STATISTICS. 


1835.  Dublin 

1836.  Bristol 


1837.  Liverpool . 

1838.  Newcasde . 

1839.  Birmingham 

1840.  Glasgow    ... 

1841.  Plymouth... 

1842.  Manchester. 

1843.  Cork  .. 

1844.  York.. 

1845.  Cambridge .. 
1846.Southampton 

1847.  Oxford 


Charles  Babbage,F.B.S 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart,  F.B.S. 


Bt  Hon.  Lord  Sandon  . 

Colonel  Sykes.  F.B.S.    . 
Henry  Hallam,  F.B.S.  . 


1848.  Swansea 

1849.  Birmingham 

1850.  Edinburgh .. 


Bt  Hon.  Lord  Sandon,  F.B.S. 

M.P. 
lieut-CoL  Sykes,  F.B.a  


G.  W.  Wood,  M.P.,  F.LS. 


W.  Greg,  Prof.  Longfield. 

Bev.  J.  B.  Bromby,    C.  B.  Fripp, 

James  Heywood. 
W.  B.  Greg,  W.  Langton,  Dr.  W.  C. 

Tayler. 
W.  Cargill,  J.  Heywood,  W.  B.  Wood. 
F.  Clarke,  B.  W  Bawson,  Dr.  W.  C. 

Tayler. 
0.  B.  Baird,  Prof!  Bamsay,  B.  W. 

Bawson. 
Bev.  Dr.  Byrlh,  Bev.  B.  Luney,  R 

W.  Bawson. 
Bev.  B.  LoncVf  <3^.  W.  Ormerod,  Dr. 

W.  C.  Tayler. 
Dr.  D.  Bullen,  Dr.  W.  Cooke  Tayler. 
J.  Fletcher,  J.  Heywood,  Dr.  Laycock. 
J.  Fletcher,  W.  Cooke  Tayler,  LL.D. 
J.  Fletcher,  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  Dr.  W. 

C.  Tayler,  Bev.  T.  L.  Shapcott 
Bev.  W.  H.  Cox,  J.  J.  Danson,  F.  G. 

P.  Neison. 
J.  Fletcher,  Capt  B.  Shortrede. 
Dr.  Finch,  Prof.  Hancock,  F.  G.  P. 

Neison. 
Prof  Hancock,  J.  Fletcher,  Dr.  J. 

Stark. 
J.  Fletcher,  Prof.  Hancock. 
His  Grace    the  Archbishop   of  Prof.  Hancock,  Prof  Ingram,  James 


Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart,  M.P 

Lieut-Col.  Syke^  F.B.S.,  F.LS. 
Bt  Hon.  The  Earl  Fitzwilliara. . 
G.  B.  Porter,  F.B.S 


Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L,  F.B.S. 

J.  H.  Vivian,  M.P.,  F.RS 

Bt  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton  


Very   Bev.    Dr.    John    Lee, 

V.P.B.S.E. 
Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart. 


1851.  Ipswich.. 

1852.  Belfest  .. 
Dublin. 

1853.  Hull  James  Heywood,  M.P.,  F.B.S. .. 


MacAdam,  Jun. 
EdwardCheshire,  William  Newmarch. 
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Date  and  Pkoe. 


1S54.  LiTerpool . 
1855.  Glai^ir  .. 


President 


ThomaB  Tooke,  F.B.S 

B.  Monokton  Miles,  M.P.. 


Seoretariea. 


E.  Cheshire,  J.  T.  Danson,  Dr.  W.  H. 

Duncan,  W.  Newmarch. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  E.  Cheshire.  W.New- 

march,  Prof.  R.  H.  Walsh. 


SECTION  P. — ^ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  STATISTICS. 


1856.  Cheltenham 

1857.  Dublin  

1858.  Leeds 

1859.  Aberdeen  .. 

1860.  Oxford 

1861.  Manchester 


1862.  Cambridge.. 

1863.  KewoasUe ... 


Bt,  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 


Dublin,  M.B.I.A. 
Edward  Baines 


1864.  Bath. 

1865.  Birmingham 

1866.  Nottingham 

1867.  Dundee 


Key.  C.  H.  Brombj,  E.  Cheshire,  Dr. 

W.  N.  Hancock  Newmarch,  W.  M. 

Tartt. 
His   €h-aoe   the    Archbishop  of^Prof.  Cairns,  Dr.  H.  D.  Hotton,  W. 

Newmarch. 
T.  B.  Baines,  Prof.  Cairns,  S.  Brown, 

Capt  Fishboume,  Dr.  J.  Strang. 
Prof.  Cairns,  Edmund  Macrorj,  A.  M. 

Smith,  Dr.  John  Strang. 
Edmund  Macrory,    W.  Newmarch, 

Eev.  Prof.  J.  E.  T.  Bogers. 
David  Chadwick,  Prof.  B.  C.  Christie, 

E.  Macrory,  Bey.  Prof.  J.  E.  T. 

Bogers. 
H.  D.  Macleod,  Edmund  Macrory. 
T.    Doubleday,     Edmund    Macrory, 

Frederick  Purdy,  James  Potts. 
E.  Macrory,  E.  T.  Payne,  F.  Purdy. 


Col.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.B.S.  .. 
Nassau  W.  Senior,  MJL  .. 
William  Newmardi,  F.B.S. 


Edwin  Chadwick,  C3 

William  Tite,  M.P.,  F.B.S.  ... 


William    Farr,    M.D.,    D.C.L. 

F.B.S. 
Bt  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  LLD., 

M.P. 
Prof.  J.  E.  T.  Bogers 


M.  £.  Grant  Dufi;  M.P. 


G.  J.  D.  Goodman,  G.  J.  Johnston, 

E.  Macrory. 
B.  Birkin,  Jun.,  Prof.  Leone  Levi,  R 

Macrory. 
Prof.  Leone  Levi,  R  Macrory,  A.  J. 

Warden. 


MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 


SECTION  G. ^MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 


1836.  Bristol  .... 

1837.  Liverpool  . 

1838.  Newcastle  . 

1839.  Birmingham 

IftiO.  Glasgow    .. 

1841.  Plymouth... 
1S42.  Manchester . 

1843.  Cork 

1844.  York 

1845.  Cambridge .. 

1846.  Southampton 

1^7.  Oxford  

1^48.  Swansea 

1849.  Birmingham 

1850.  Edinburgh . 

1851.  Ipswich , 

1852.  BDlfiist  


Prof.  Willis,  F.B.S.,  and  Bobert 

Stephenson. 
Sir  John  Bobinson 


Davies  Gilbert,  D.C.L,  F.B.S. ... 

Bev.  Dr.Bobinson 

Charles  Babbage,  F.B.S 


John  Taylor,  F.B.S 

Bev.  Prof.  Willis,  F.B.S 

Prof.  J.  Macneill,  M.B.I.A 

John  Taylor,  F.B.S 

G^rge  Kennie,  F.B.S 

Bev.  Prof.  WiUis,  M.A,  F.B.S.  . 
Bev.  Prof.  Walker,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 
Bev.  Prof.  Walker,  M.A,  F.B.S. 
Bobert  Stephenson,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 


1867. 


Bev.  Dr.  Bobinson 

William  Cubitt,  F.B.S 

John  Walker,  C.E.,  LL.D.,F.B.S. 


T.  G.  Bunt,  G.  T.  Clark,  W.  West 

Charles  Yignoles,  Thomas  Webster. 

B.  Hawthorn,  C.  Vignoles,  T.  Web- 
ster. 

W.  Caijmael,  William  Hawkee,  Tho- 
mas Webster. 

J.  Scott  Bussell,  J.  Thomson,  J.  Tod, 

C.  Yignoles. 
.  Henry  Chatfield,  Thomas  Webster. 

J.  F.  Bateman,  J.  Scott  Bussell,  J. 
Thomson,  Chfurles  Yignoles. 

James  Thomson,  Bobert  Mallet 

Clurles  Yignoles,  Thomas  Webster. 

Bev.  W.  T.  Kinjsley. 

William  Betts,  Jun.,  Charles  Manby. 

J.  Glynn,  B.  A.  Le  Mesurier. 

B.  A  Le  Mesurier,  W.  P.  Struv^ 

Charles  Manby,  W.  P.  Marshall 

Dr.  Lees,  David  Stevenson. 

John  Head,  Charles  Manby. 

John  F.  Bateman,  C.  B.   Hancock, 
Charles  Manby,  James  Thomson. 
C 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Date  and  Place. 


President. 


Secretaries. 


1S53.  HuU 

1854.  liverpool  .. 

1855.  Glasgow    .. 

1856.  Cheltenham 

1857.  Dublin 


William  Fairbaim,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 

JohnSooUBaasell,F.B.S 

W.  J.  Maoquom  Bankine,  C.E., 

F.R.S. 
Qeorge  Bennie,  F.R.S 

The  Right  Hon.  The    Earl  ofjProf.  Downing,  W.  T.  Doyne,  A.  Tate, 


James  Oldham,  J.  Thomson,  W.  Sykes 
Ward. 

John  Ghrantham,  J.  Oldham,  J.  Thom- 
son. 

L.  Hill,  Jun.,  William  Ramsaj,  J. 
Thomson. 

C.  Atherton,  B.  Jones,  Jun.,  H.  M. 


1858.  Leeds 

1859.  Aberdeen 


Bosso,  F.B.S. 
William  Fairbaim,  F.B  S. 
Rev.  Prof.  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. . 


1860.  Oxford 

1861.  Manchester 


1862.  Cambridge .. 
18G3.  Newcastle . 


1864.  Bath  

1865.  Birmingham 

1866.  Nottingham 

1867.  Dundee 


James  Thomson,  Hen^  Wright 
J.  C.  Dennis,  J.  Dixon,  H.  Wright. 
R.  Abemethj,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  H. 

Wright. 
P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Rev.  F.  Harrison, 

Henry  Wright 
P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  John  Robinson,  H. 

Wright. 
W.  M.  Fawoett,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 
P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  P.  Westmaoott,  J. 

F.  Spencer. 
P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Robert  Pitt. 
P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Henry  Lea,  W.  P. 

Marshall,  Walter  May. 
P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  J.  F.  Iselin,  M. 

A.  Tarbottom. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Maoquom  Ranldne,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  John  P.  Smith, 
LL.D.,F.R.S.  I    W.  W.  Urquhart. 


Prof  W.  J.  Maoquom  Rankine. 

LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E.,  F.R.S 

William  Fairbaim,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  Prof.  WiUis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  . 

J.  Hawkshaw,  F.R.S 

Sir  W.   G.  Armstrong,  LL.D. 

F.R.S. 
Thomas      Hawksley,     V.P.Inst. 

C.E.,  F.G.S. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COUNCIL,  1867-68. 


TRUSTEES  (PERMANENT). 
Sir  RoDBBiOK  I.  MuRCHisoN,  Bart,  E.C.B.,  G«C.8tSM  D.C.L^  FJLS. 
laeot-Oeneral  Edwabd  Sabine,  B.A.,  D.C.L^  Pres.  R.8. 
Bir  Philip  de  M.  Gbey  Eoebtoit,  Bart,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 

PRESIDENT. 
HIS  GBAOB  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH,  Z.B.,  D.C.L.,  P.B.8.,  ETC. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Aiblib,  E.T. 
The  Bight  Hon.  The  Lord  Eiicnaibd,  K.T. 
Sir  John  Ooilvy,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Bir  RoDEBiOK  I.  MuBCHisox,  Bart,  E.C.B- 
LL.D.,  F.B,8.,  F.G.8.,  Ac 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Sir  David  Baxter,  Bart 
James  D.  Forbes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of 
the   United  College  of  St  Salrator  and  St 
Leonard,  University  of  St  Andrews. 


PRESIDENT  ELECT. 
JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOKER,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  FJi.S.,  F.O.S. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  ELECT. 


The  Bight  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Lbicesteb,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Norfolk. 

Sir  John  Peter  Boileau,  Bart,  F.B.S. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  &0m  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  in 
the  UniTersitj  of  Cambridge. 


Sir  John  Lubbocb,  Bart,  P.B.S.,  F.L.8.,  P.G.S. 

John  Couch  Adams,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
F.B.AS.,  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Oeometry  in  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Brioutwell,  Esq. 


LOCAL  SECRETARIES  FOR  THE  MEETING  AT  NORWICH. 
Dr.  Dalbymple. 
Rev.  Canon  HiNDS  HoWELL. 
Rev.  Joseph  Cbompton,  M.A. 

LOCAL  TREASURERS  FOR  THE  MEETING  AT  NORWICH. 

S.  OuBKEY  Buxton,  Esq. 
RooEB  Kebribon,  Esq. 


ORDINARY  MEMBERS 
Batbman,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Brodie,  Sir  B.,  Bart,  F.R.S. 
Busk,  Okoroe,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Crawfurd,  John,  Esq^  F.R,8. 
DelaRue,  Warren,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Duff,  M.  E.  Graict.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Galton,  Capt.  Douglas,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 
Gassiot,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  F.R,8. 
Godwin-Austen,  K.  A.  C^  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Huxley.  Professor,  F.R.8. 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart 
Miller,  ProCW.  A^  M.D.,F.R.S. 
Odlino,  William, Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 


OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Pbice,  Professor,  M.A^  P.R.S. 
Ramsay,  Professor,  F.R.S. 
Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Sharpey,  Dr.,  Sec  R.S. 
Smith,  Professor  H.,  P.R.S. 
Smyth,  Warinqton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Sykes,  Colonel,  M.P.,  F.K.8. 
Sylvester,  Prof  J.  J.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Thomson,  Dr.  T..  F.R.8. 
Tite,  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Tyndall,  Professor,  F.R.S. 
Wheatstone,  Professor,  F.R.S. 
Williamson,  Prof.  A.  W.,  F.R.8. 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  President  and  President  Elect  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  Elect,  the  General  and 
Assistant  General  Secretaries,  the  General  Treasurer,  the  lirastees,  and  the  Presidents  of  former 
years,  vis.— 

-      -     -         -   .     .  -  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq.,  the  Astronomer 

Royal. 

Lieut -General  Sabine,  D.C.Lb 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  Rer.  H.  Llord,  D.D. 

Richard  Owen,  M.D.,  D.CX. 


Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Rev.  W.  V.  Haroourt 

Bir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart 

Sir  R.  L  Murchison,  Bart,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson,  D.D. 


William  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
The  Rev.  Professor  WilHs. 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  CB^  LL.D 
Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  Bart,  MJi.,LL.D. 
Professor  PhiUips,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
William  R.  Grove,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


GENERAL  SECRETARIES. 
Frakcib  Galton,  Rsq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  43  Rutland  Gate,  Knightabridfre,  London. 
T.  Archer  Hibst,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.Sm  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Univervty  College,  Londoi 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 
Gbobqk  Gbiffith,  Esq^  M.A.,  1  Wooddde,  Harrow. 

GENERAL  TREASURER. 
WnxiAM  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  MJk.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  50  Grotvenor  Place,  London,  B.W. 

AUDITORS. 
J.  Gwyn  JeAreys  Esq.,  F.R.8.  P.  L.  Sclater,  Esq.,  F.R.8.  Dr.  Odling,  F  R.8. 
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OFFICERS  OF  SECTIONAL  COMMITTEES.  XXILYU 

OFFICERS  OF  SECTIONAL  COMMITTEES  PRESENT  AT  THE 
DUNDEE  MEETING. 

SBCTIOX  A. MATHEMATICS  AlTD  PHYSICS. 

iVwMiwrf.— Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c 
Viee-Pregideni8,—FTo{e8BOT  Fischer,  F.RS. ;  J.  P.  Gaasiot,  F.RS. ;  Professor  Kel- 

land,  F.R.S. ;  J.  Clerk  MaxweU,  F.RS. ;  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  F.RS.,  Pres.  Astr. 

See  ;  Professor  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.RS. ;  Charles  Wheatstone,  D.CL.,  F.RS. 
&crrf<w-w».— Rev.  G.  Buckle,  M.A. ;   Professor  G.  C.  Foster;  Professor  Fuller, 

M.A. ;  I^fessor  Swan. 

SECTION  B.— CHBMISTET  AKD  MIirERALOer,  nrCLFPIHG  THSIB  APPUCATIOKS  TO 
AORICULTUEB  AKD  THE  ABT8. 

iVs»«fcirf.— Professor  Thomas  Anderson,  MD.,  F.R.S.R 

Viee-PresidenU.—l.  Lowthian  Bell ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Odling, 
F.R.S. ;  Professor  Penny  j  Dr.  Harwell  Simpson,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  William- 
son, F.R.S. 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE.       XXXIX 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Association,  presented  to  the 
General  Committee,  Wednesday,  September  4,  1867. 

The  Annual  Reports  t>f  the  Treasurer,  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and 
the  Kew  Committee  haye  heen  received,  and  will  he  presented  to  the  General 
Committee. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at  Nottingham,  the  following 
Resolation  was  adopted : — 

.  ''  That  the  Kew  Committee  he  authorized  to  discuss  and  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  Board  of  Trade  should  any  proposal  he  made  re- 
specting the  superintendence,  reduction,  and  puhlication  of  Meteorological 
Observations,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Keport  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  certain  questions  relating  to  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

The  arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  virtue  of  the  power  thus 
granted  to  the  Kew  Committee  are  described  in  detail  in  their  Beport,  to 
which  the  Council  beg  to  refer  the  General  Committee. 

The  General  Officers  of  the  Association  were  requested  by  the  Council 
to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  having  lectures  delivered  to  the  Opera- 
tive Classes  when  the  Association  meets  in  large  towns.  The  Officers  having 
reported  in  favour  of  the  occasional  delivery  of  such  lectures,  and  having  like- 
wise ascertained  that  a  lecture  of  the  kind  was  desired  by  the  Local  Officers 
at  Dundee,  the  Council  have  requested  Professor  Tyndall  to  deliver  one  on 
Thursday  next. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Association,  the  Committee  of  Becommendations 
referred  to  the  Council  certain  Besolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Committees  of  two  Sections,  relative  to  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science  in 
Schools.  The  Council,  folly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  question, 
and  of  preparing  a  report  thereon.  This  Committee  consisted  of  the  General 
Officers  of  the  Association,  the  Trustees,  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  F.B.S., 
the  Bev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  Professor  Huxley,  F.B.8.,  Mr.  Payne,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  F.B.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.  The  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  Beport  presented  by  this  Committee,'  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  therein,  and  resolved  that  the  Beport  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Committee  at  Dundee. 

The  Council  recommend  that  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  Bart.,  be  elected  a 
Tioe-President  at  the  present  Meeting. 

At  their  Meeting  on  the  9th  of  March,  the  Council  also  decided  to  recom- 
mend for  election,  as  a  Vice-President,  the  late  Provost  Parker.  They  after- 
wards learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  death  had  deprived  the  Association  of 
the  services  of  so  esteemed  and  zealous  an  officer. 

The  name  of  M.  Janssen  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  Corresponding 
Members. 

The  Council  have  been  informed  that  the  Association  will  be  invited  to 
hold  future  Meetings  at  Norwich,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool, 
and  Brighton. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  consider  the  best 
means  for  promoting  Scientific  Edt^cation  in  Schools. 

1.  A  demand  for  the  introduction  of  Science  into  the  modem  system  of 
education  has  increased  so  steadily  during  the  last  few  years,  and  has  re- 
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ceived  the  approval  of  so  many  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  every  rank 
and  profession,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  made  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education  their  study,  that  it  is  impossihle  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  general,  and  even  a  national  desire  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  some 
scientific  knowledge  by  boys  at  our  Public  and  other  Schools. 

2.  We  would  point  out  that  there  is  already  a  general  recognition  of 
Science  as  an  element  in  liberal  education.  It  is  encouraged,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Universities ;  it  is  recognized 
as  an  optional  study  by  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  it  forms  one  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  Local  Examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  it  has  even 
been  partially  introduced  into  several  Public  Schools.  We  have  added  an 
appendix  containing  information  on  some  of  these  points*.  But  the  means 
at  present  adopted  in  our  Schools  and  Universities  for  making  this  teaching 
effective,  are,  in  our  opinion,  capable  of  great  improvement. 

3.  That  general  education  in  Schools  ought  to  -include  some  training  in 
Science  is  an  opinion  that  has  been  strongly  urged  on  the  following  grounds : — 

As  providing  the  best  discipline  in  observation  and  collection  of  facts, 
in  the  combination  of  inductive  with  deductive  reasoning,  and  in  accu- 
racy both  of  thought  and  language. 

Because  it  is  found  in  practice  to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
ordinary  school  education.  Many  boy^  on  whom  the  ordinary  school  studies 
produce  very  slight  effect,  are  stimulated  and  improved  by  instruction  in 
science ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  element  in  the  education 
of  those  who  show  special  aptitude  for  literary  culture. 

Because  the  methods  and  results  of  Science  have  so  profoundly  af- 
fected all  the  philosophical  thought  of  the  age,  that  an  educated  man  is 
under  a  very  great  disadvantage  if  he  is  imacquainted  with  them. 

Because  very  great  intellectual  pleasure  is  derived  in  after  life  from 
even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  Science. 

On  grounds  of  practical  utility  as  materially  affecting  the  present 
position  and  ftiture  progress  of  civilization. 

This  opinion  is  fully  supported  by  the  popular  judgment.  All  who  have 
much  to  do  with  the  parents  of  boys  in  the  upper  classes  of  life  are  aware 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  vsdue  education  in  Science  on  some  or  all  of  the  grounds 
above  stated. 

4.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  Science  into  schools ; 
and  we  shall  make  some  remarks  on  them.  They  will  be  found,  we  believe, 
to  be  by  no  means  insuperable. 

First  among  these  difficulties  is  the  necessary  increase  of  expense.  For 
if  science  is  to  be  taught,  at  least  one  additional  master  must  be  appointed ; 
and  it  will  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  provide  him  with  additional  school- 
rooms, and  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
money  which  will  be  requisite  for  both  the  initial  and  current  expenses,  must 
in  general  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  school  fees.  This  difficulty  is  a  real 
but  not  a  fiatal  one.  In  a  wealthy  country  like  England,  a  slight  increase  in 
the  cost  of  education  will  not  be  allowed  (in  cases  where  it  is  unavoidable) 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  is  generally  looked  on  as  an  important  educa- 
tional reform ;  and  parents  will  not  be  unwilling  to  pay  a  small  additional 
fee  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  instruction  in  Science  is  to  be  made  a  reality. 

Another  ground  of  hesitation  is,  the  fear  that  the  teaching  of  Science 
will  injure  the  teaching  in  classics.      But  we  do   not  think  that   there 

^  Sm  Appendix  A. 
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need  be  the  slightest  apprehension  that  any  one  of  the  valnable  results 
of  a  classical  education  will  be  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  Science. 
It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  in  which  schoolmasters  heartily  concur^ 
that  much  more  knowledge  and  intellectual  vigour  might  be  obtained 
by  most  boys,  during  the  many  years  they  spend  at  school,  than  what 
they  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  obtain.  It  should,  we  think,  be  frankly 
acknowledged,  and  indeed  few  are  found  who  deny  it,  that  an  exclusively 
classical  education,  however  well  it  may  operate  in  the  case  of  the  very 
few  who  distinguish  themselves  in  its  curriculum,  fails  deplorably  for 
the  majority  of  minds.  As  a  general  rule  the  small  proportion  of  boys 
who  leave  our  schools  for  the  Universities  consists  undeniably  of  those  who 
have  advanced  furthest  in  classical  studies,  and  judging  the  existing  system 
of  education  by  these  boys  alone,  we  have  to  confess  that  it  frequently 
ends  in  astonishing  ignorance.  This  ignorance,  often  previously  acknow- 
ledged and  deplored,  has  been  dwelt  on  with  much  emphasis,  and  brought 
into  great  prominence  by  the  recent  Eoyal  Commission  for  Inquiry  into 
our  Public  Schools.  We  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  do  great  damage 
by  endeavouring  to  improve  a  system  which  has  not  been  found  to  yield 
satisfactory  results.  Aiid  we  believe,  further,  that  tiie  philological  abilities 
of  the  very  few  who  succeed  in  attaining  to  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
classics  will  be  rather  stimulated  than  impeded  by  a  more  expansive  training. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  objected  that  an  undue  stndn  will  be  put  upon  the 
minds  of  boys  by  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  subjects.  We  would  reply 
^at  the  same  objections  were  made,  and  in  some  schools  are  still  made,  to 
the  introduction  of  Mathematics  and  Modem  Languages,  and  are  found  by 
general  experience  to  have  been  untenable.  A  change  of  studies,  invol- 
ving the  play  of  a  new  set  of  faculties,  often  produces  a  sense  of  positive 
relief ;  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  devote  to  games  so 
large  a  proportion  of  a  boy's  available  time,  the  danger  of  a  general  over- 
pressure to  the  intellectual  powers  is  very  small,  while  any  such  danger  in 
individual  cases  can  always  be  obviated  by  special  remissions.  We  do  not 
wish  to  advocate  any  addition  to  the  hours  of  work  in  schools  where  it  is  be- 
beved  that  they  are  already  as  niunerons  as  is  desirable  ;  but  in  such  schools 
some  hours  a  week  could  still  be  given  up  to  science,  by  a  curtailment  of 
the  vastly  preponderant  time  at  present  devoted  to  classical  studies,  and 
especially  to  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

5.  To  the  selection  of  the  subjects  that  ought  to  be  included  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  scientific  instruction  in  public  schools  we  have  given  our  best 
attention,  and  we  would  make  the  following  remarks  on  the  principles  by 
which  we  have  been  guided  in  the  selection  that  we  shall  propose. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  scientific  information  and  scien- 
tific training ;  in  other  words,  between  general  literary  acquaintance  with 
scientific  facts,  and  the  knowledge  of  methods  that  may  be  gained  by 
studying  the  facts  at  first  hand  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher. 
Both  of  these  are  valuable ;  it  is  very  desirable,  for  example,  that  boys  should 
have  some  general  information  about  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  such 
as  the  simple  facts  of  Astronomy,  of  Geology,  of  Physical  Geography,  and  of 
elementary  Physiology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  habit  of  mind^ 
which  is  the  principal  benefit  resulting  from  scientific  training,  and  which  is 
of  Incalculable  value  whatever  be  the  pursuits  of  after  life,  can  better  be  at- 
tained by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  one  science,  than 
by  a  general  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said  or  written  about  many. 
Both  of  these  should  co-exist,  we  think,  at  any  school  which  professes  to 
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offer  the  highest  liheral  education ;   and  at  every  school  it  will  be  easy  to 
provide  at  least  for  giving  some  scientific  information. 

I.  The  subjects  that  we  recommend  for  scientific  information  as  distinguished 
from  training,  should  comprehend  a  general  description  of  the  solar  system ; 
of  the  form  and  physical  geography  of  the  earth,  and  of  such  natural  phe- 
nomena as  tides,  currents,  winds,  and  the  causes  that  influence  climate ;  of  the 
broad  facts  of  Geology ;  of  elementary  Natural  History,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  useful  plants  and  animals ;  and  of  the  rudiments  of  Physiology.  This 
is  a  kind  of  information  which  requires  less  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher ;  and  its  effectiveness  will  depend  on  his  knowledge,  clearness,  method, 
and  sympathy  with  his  pupils.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  circumscribing 
these  subjects  by  any  general  syllabus ;  they  may  safely  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  masters  who  teach  them. 

II.  And  for  scientific  training  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
subjects  which  have  paramount  claims,  are  Experimental  Physics,  Elementary 
Chemistry,  and  Botany. 

i.  The  science  of  Experimental  Physics  deals  with  subjects  which  come  within 
the  range  of  every  boy's  experience.  It  embraces  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
light,  heat,  sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism;  the  elements  of  mechanics,  and 
the  mechanical  properties  of  liquids  and  gases.  The  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  includes  the  practical  mastery  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  their 
investigation.  The  study  of  experimental  physics  involves  the  observation  and 
colligation  of  facts,  and  the  discovery  and  application  of  principles.  It  is 
both  inductive  and  deductive.  It  exercises  the  attention  and  the  memory, 
but  makes  both  of  them  subservient  to  an  intellectual  discipline  higher  than 
either.  The  teacher  can  so  present  his  facts  as  to  make  them  sug- 
gest the  principles  which  underlie  them,  while,  once  in  possession  of  the 
principle,  the  learner  may  be  stimulated  to  deduce  from  it  results  which  lie 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  expeiience.  The  subsequent  verification  of  his 
deduction  by  experiment  never  fails  to  excite  his  interest  and  awaken  his 
delight.  The  effects  obtained  in  the  class-room  will  be  made  the  key  to  the 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena, — of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  rain  and 
snow,  of  dew  and  hoar-frost,  of  winds  and  waves,  of  atmospheric  refraction 
and  reflexion,  of  the  rainbow  and  the  mirage,  of  meteorites,  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  of  the  pressure  and  buoyancy  of  water  and  of  air.  Thus  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  study  of  experimental  physics  is,  of  itself,  of  the 
highest  value,  while  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  brings  into  healthful 
and  vigorous  play  every  faculty  of  the  learner's  mind.  Not  only  are  natural 
phenomena  made  the  objects  of  intelligent  observation,  but  they  furnish 
material  for  thought  to  wrestie  with  and  to  overcome ;  the  growth  of  intel- 
lectual strength  being  the  sure  concomitant  of  the  enjojrment  of  intellectual 
victory.  "We  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  competent  teacher  who  loves 
his  subject  and  can  sympathize  with  his  pupils,  will  find  in  experimental 
physics  a  store  of  knowledge  of  the  most  fascinating  kind,  and  an  instrument 
of  mental  training  of  exceeding  power. 

ii.  Chemistry  is  remarkable  for  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  training 
which  it  affords.  Not  only  does  it  exercise  the  memory  and  the  reasoning 
powers,  but  it  also  teaches  the  student  to  gather  by  his  own  experiments 
and  observations  the  facts  upon  which  to  reason. 

It  affords  a  corrective  of  each  of  the  two  extremes  against  which  real 
educators  of  youth  are  constantiy  struggling.  For  on  the  one  hand  it  leads 
even  sluggish  or  uncultivated  minds  from  simple  and  interesting  observa- 
tions to  general  ideaa  and  conclusions,  and  gives  them  a  taste  of  intellectual 
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enjoyment  and  a  desire  for  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  checks  over- 
confidence  in  mere  reasoning,  and  shows  the  way  in  which  valid  extensions 
of  onr  ideas  grow  out  of  a  series  of  more  and  more  rational  and  accurate  oh- 
servations  of  external  nature. 

It  must  not,  however,  he  supposed  that  all  so-called  teaching  of  chemistry 
produces  results  of  this  kind.  Young  men  do  occasionally  come  up  to  public 
examinations  with  a  literary  acquaintance  with  special  fkcts  and  even  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  describe  those  &cts  from 
some  one  point  of  view,  and  to  enunciate  the  principles  in  fluent  lang^uage, 
and  yet  who  know  nothing  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  they 
have  learnt.  Such  mere  literary  acquaintance  with  scientific  facts  is  in 
chemistry  an  incalculable  evil  to  the  student  if  he  be  allowed  to  mistake  it 
for  science. 

Whether  the  student  is  to  learn  much  or  little  of  chemistry  his  very  first 
lessons  must  be  samples  of  the  science.  He  must  see  the  chief  phenomena 
which  are  described  to  him ;  so  that  the  words  of  each  description  may  after- 
wards call  up  in  his  mind  an  image  of  the  thing.  He  must  make  simple  ex- 
periments, and  learn  to  describe  accurately  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he 
has  observed.  He  must  learn  to  use  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired 
before  proceeding  to  the  acquisition  of  more ;  and  he  must  rise  gradually 
from  well-examined  facts  to  general  laws  and  theories. 

Among  the  commonest  non-metallic  elements  and  their  simplest  compounds 
the  teacher  in  a  school  will  find  abundant  scope  for  his  chief  exertions. 

iii.  Botany  has  also  strong  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  for  scientific 
training.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  regular  school  course  at  Rugby 
(where  it  is  the  first  branch  of  Natural  Science  which  is  studied) ; 
and  the  voluntary  pursuit  of  it  is  encouraged  at  Harrow  and  at  some  other 
schools  with  satisfactory  results.  It  only  requires  observation,  attention,  and 
the  acquisition  of  some  new  words ;  but  it  also  evolves  the  powers  of  comparison 
and  colligation  of  facts  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  of  all  sciences  it  seems  to  offer 
the  greatest  facilities  for  observation  in  the  fields  and  gardens  ;  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  boys,  from  their  familiarity  with  fruits,  trees, 
and  flowers,  start  with  a  considerable  general  knowledge  of  botanical 
facts.  It  admits  therefore  preeminently  of  being  taught  in  the  true 
scientific  method.  The  teaching  of  Science  is  made  really  valuable  by  train- 
ing the  learner's  mind  to  examine  into  his  present  knowledge,  to  arrange  and 
criticise  it,  and  to  look  for  additional  information.  The  science  must  be 
began  where  it  touches  his  past  experience,  and  this  experience  must  be 
converted  into  scientific  knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  teacher  will 
best  determine  the  range  of  Botany  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  aim. 

6.  The  modes  of  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  we  have  re- 
commended are  reducible  to  two.  I.  A  compulsory  system  of  instruction 
may  be  adopted,  similar  to  that  which  exists  at  Rugby,  where  science  has 
now  for  nearly  three  years  been  introduced  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
Mathematics  and  Modem  Languages,  and  is  necessarily  taught  to  all  boys. 
II.  A  voluntary  system  may  be  encouraged  as  has  been  done  for  many  years 
at  Harrow,  where  scientific  instruction  on  such  subjects  as  have  been  enume- 
rated above  is  now  given  in  a  systematic  series  of  lectures,  on  which  the 
attendance  of  all  boys  who  are  interested  in  them  is  entirely  optional. 

Of  these  systems  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  compulsory  system  is 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory.  The  experience  of  different  schools 
will  indicate  how  it  may  best  be  adopted,  and  what  modifications  of  it  may  be 
made  to  suit  the  different  school  arrangements.  It  will  often  be  very  desirable  to 
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Bnpplement  it  by  the  voluntary  system,  to  enable  the  boys  of  higher  scientific 
ability  to  study  those  parts  of  the  course  of  Experimental  Physics  which 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  included  in  the  compulsory  school  system.  Lectures 
may  also  be  occasionally  given  by  some  non-resident  lecturer  with  a  view  of 
stimulating  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  boys.  "We  add  appendices  con- 
taining details  of  these  two  systems  as  worked  at  Rugby  and  Harrow  *,  and 
we  believe  that  a  combination  of  the  two  would  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

The  thorough  teaching  of  the  Physical  Sciences  at  schools  wiU  not,  how- 
ever, be  possible,  unless  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic.  At  present  many  boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  are  sent  to  the 
Public  Schools  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  Arithmetic,  and  in 
such  cases  they  gain  only  the  most  limited  and  meagre  knowledge  of 
it ;  and  the  great  majority  enter  ill- taught.  It  is  a  serious  and  lasting 
injury  to  boys  so  to  neglect  Arithmetic  in  their  early  education ;  it  arises 
partly  from  the  desire  of  the  masters  of  preparatory  schools  to  send  up 
their  boys  fitted  to  take  a  good  place  in  the  classical  school,  and  from  the 
indifference  of  the  public  schools  themselves  to  the  evil  that  has  resulted. 

7.  "With  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  this  scheme,  we  make  the  following 
suggestions : — 

L  That  in  all  schools  Natural  Science  be  one  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught,  and  that  in  every  Public  School  at  least  one  Natural  Science 
master  be  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

ii.  That  at  least  three  hours  a  week  be  devoted  to  such  scientific  instruc- 
tion. 

iii.  That  Natural  Science  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Mathematics  and  Modem  Languages  in  affecting  promotions,  and  in 
winning  honours  and  prizes. 

iv.  That  some  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  should  be  required  for  admission 
into  all  Public  Schools. 

V.  That  the  Universities  and  Colleges  be  invited  to  assist  in  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  education,  by  making  Natural  Science  a  subject  of  exa- 
mination, either  at  Matriculation,  or  at  an  early  period  of  a  University 
career. 

vi.  That  the  importance  of  appointing  Lecturers  in  Science,  and  offering 
Entrance  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Fellowships  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  scientific  attainments  be  represented  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Collies. 

"With  reference  to  the  last  two  recommendations,  we  would  observe  that, 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  Universities,  Science  can  never  be  effectively 
introduced  into  School  education.  Although  not  more  than  35  per  cent.,  even 
of  the  boys  at  our  great  Public  Schools,  proceed  to  the  University,  and 
at  the  majority  of  schools  a  stiU  smaller  proportion,  yet  the  curriculum  of 
a  public  school  course  is  almost  exclusively  prepared  with  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Universities  and  the  rewards  for  proficiency  that  they 
offer.  No  more  decisive  proof  could  be  furnished  of  the  fact  that  the  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  have  it  in  their  power  to  alter  and  improve  the  whole 
higher  education  of  England. 

*  8fie  Appendices  B  and  C. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
I.  Oxford. 

The  Natural  Science  School  at  Oxford  was  estahlished  in  the  year  1853.  By 
recent  changes  the  University  allows  those  who  have  gained  a  first,  second, 
or  third  class  in  this  school  to  graduate  without  passing  the  classical  school, 
provided  they  have  obttdned  honours,  or  have  passed  in  three  books  at  least,  at 
the  second  classical  examination,  viz.,  moderations  (which  is  usually  passed 
in  the  second  yecir  of  residence) ;  honours  in  this  school  are  thus  placed 
on  an  equality  with  classical  honours.  The  first  classical  examination,  *  re- 
sponsions,'  is  generally  passed  in  the  first  term  of  residence.  Arithmetic  and 
two  books  of  Euclid,  or  algebra  up  to  simple  equations,  are  a  necessary 
part  of  this  examination. 

The  University  oflfers  ample  opportunities  for  the  study  of  physics,  che- 
mistry, physiology,  and  other  branches  of  natural  science.  At  present  only  a 
few  of  the  Colleges  have  lecturers  on  this  subject ;  while  for  classics  and  mathe- 
matics every  College  professes  to  have  an  adequate  staff  of  teachers.  At  Christ 
Church,  however,  a  very  complete  chemical  laboratory  has  been  lately  opened. 

A  junior  studentship  at  Christ  Church  and  a  demyship  at  Magdalen  College, 
tenable  for  five  years,  are,  by  the  statutes  of  those  Collies,  awarded  annuaJly 
for  proficiency  in  natural  science.  A  scholarship,  tenable  for  three  years, 
lately  founded  by  Miss  Brackenbury  at  Balliol  College  for  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  Natural  Science,  wiU  be  given  away  every  two  years.  With 
the  exception  of  Merton  College,  where  a  scholarship  is  to  be  shortly  given 
for  proficiency  in  natural  science,  no  College  has  hitherto  assigned  any 
scholarships  to  natural  science.  The  number  of  scholarships  at  the  Colleges 
is  stated  to  be  about  400,  varying  in  annual  value  from  ^100  to  £60, 
"With  these  should  be  reckoned  College  exhibitions*,  to  the  number  of  at  least 
220,  which  range  in  annual  value  from  £145  to  £20,  and  exhibitions  awarded 
at  school,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  value. 

The  two  Burdett-Coutts  geological  scholarships,  tenable  for  two  years,  and 
of  the  annual  value  of  .£75,  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University  who 
have  passed  the  examination  for  the  B.A  degree,  and  have  not  exceeded 
the  27tii  term  from  their  matriculation.  Every  year  a  fellowship  of  £200  a 
year,  tenable  for  three  years  (half  of  which  time  must  be  spent  on  the  Con- 
tinent) on  Dr.  Radcliffe's  foundation,  is  at  present  competed  for  by  candidates 
who,  having  taken  a  first  dass  in  the  school  of  natural  science^  propose  to 
enter  the  medical  profession. 

At  Christ  Church  two  of  the  senior  studentships  (fellowships)  are  awarded 
for  proficiency  in  natural  science :  at  the  examination  for  one  of  these,  che- 
mistry is  the  principal  subject,  and  for  the  other  physiology. 

At  Magdalen  College  it  is  provided  that,  for  twenty  years  from  the  year 
1857,  every  fifth  fellowship  is  assigned  to  mathematics  and  physical  science 
alternately.  In  the  statutes  of  this  and  of  every  College  in  Oxford  (except 
Corpus,  Exeter,  and  lincolnt)  the  following  clause  occurs : — "  The  system  of 

*  At  Maffdalen  College  there  will  be  twenty  exhibitions  tenable  for  five  years,  and  of 
the  value  of  £76  a  year,  to  be  held  by  persons  in  need  of  support  at  the  Universitj ;  in  the 
Section  to  these,  "  the  sut^ecto  of  examination,  for  one  exhibition  at  least  in  each  year,  shall 
be  mathematics  and  physical  science  alternately.'' 

t  These  Colleges  exercised  the  powers  of  miUdng  statutes  granted  to  them  by  the  Oxford 
Vnireanaty  Act  of  1854,  17  and  18  Vic.  cap.  81.  In  the  statutes  of  Bxet^  College  it  is 
prorided  that,  in  the  election  of  Fellows,  *'  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  csndidates  in 
whom  shall  be  found  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  quahfications,  sudi  intellectual 
qoalifications  haying  been  te^ed  by  an  examination  in  sudisulgects  as  the  College  from  time 
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examinations  shall  always  be  such  as  shall  render  fellowships  accessible,  from 
time  to  time,  to  excellence  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  for  the  time  being 
recognized  in  the  schools  of  the  University."  This  clause,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  study  of  natural  science,  has  been  acted  on  only  by  Queen's  College 
and  at  Merton  College,  where  a  natural-science  fellowship  wiU  be  Med  up 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

At  Pembroke  College  one  of  the  two  Sheppard  fellows  must  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University.  At  the  late 
election  to  this  fellowship  natural  science  was  the  principal  subject  in  the 
examination.  The  number  of  College  fellowships  in  Oxford  is  at  present 
about  400. 

n.  Cambridge. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  University  and  the  Colleges  at 
Cambridge  as  at  Oxford. 

There  is  a  natural-science  tripos  in  which  the  University  examines  in  the 
whole  range  of  natural  sciences,  and  grants  honours  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  classics  or  mathematics. 

The  University  also  recognizes  the  natural  sciences  as  an  alternative  sub- 
ject for  the  ordinary  degree.  As  the  regulations  on  this  point  are  compara- 
tively recent,  it  will  be  well  to  state  them  here. 

A  student  who  intends  to  take  an  ordinary  degree  without  taking  honours 
has  to  pass  three  examinations  during  his  course  of  three  years, — the  first, 
or  previous  examination,  after  a  year's  residence,  in  Paley,  Latin,  Greek, 
Euclid,  and  arithmetic,  and  one  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek ;  the  second,  or  gene- 
ral examination,  towards  the  end  of  his  second  year,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  Greek,  Latin,  Greek,  Latin  prose  composition,  algebra,  and  ele- 
mentary mechanics ;  and  the  third,  or  special  examination,  at  the  end  of  his 
third  year,  in  one  of  the  following  five  subjects: — 1.  Theology;  2.  Moral 
Science ;  3.  Law ;  4.  Natural  Science ;  5.  Mechanism  and  applied  science. 

In  the  natural-science  examination  a  choice  is  given  of  chemistry,  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology. 

There  are  only  five  Colleges  in  Cambridge  that  take  any  notice  of  Natural 
Science ;  namely.  King's,  Cains,  Sidney  Sussex,  St.  John's,  and  Downing.  At 
King's  two  exhibitions  have  been  g^ven  away  partly  for  proficiency  in  this 
subject ;  but  there  are  no  lectures,  and  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  similar  exhi- 
bitions will  be  given  in  future.  At  Cains  there  is  a  medical  lecturer  and 
one  scholarship  given  away  annually  for  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  At 
Sidney  Sussex  two  scholarships  annually  are  given  away  for  mathematics 
and  natural  science ;  and  a  prize  of  £20  for  scientific  knowledge.  There  is 
also  a  laboratory  for  the  use  of  students.  At  St.  John's  there  b  a  chemical 
lecturer  and  laboratory ;  and  though  at  this  College  there  is  no  sort  of  exami- 
nation in  natural  science  either  for  scholarships  or  fellowships,  it  is  believed 
distinction  in  the  subject  may  be  taken  into  account  in  both  elections. 
Downing  was  founded  with  *'  especial  reference  to  the  studies  of  Law  and 
Medicine  ;"  there  is  a  lecturer  here  in  medicine  and  natural  science,  and  in 
the  scholarship  examinations  one  paper  in  these  subjects ;  no  scholfluship  is 
appropriated  to  them,  but  they  are  allowed  equal  weight  with  other  subjects 

to  time  shall  determine."  In  the  statutes  of  Lincoln  College  the  following  clause  occoi^ : — 
"  Pateat  autem  sooietas  non  iis  tantom,  qui  in  Uteris  Gneois  et  Latinis  se  profedsse  pro- 
baverint,  sed  etiam  aliarum  bonanim  artium  peritis  juyenibus."  And  in  the  statutes  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  "  Quiounque  se  candiaatoe  offerant  examinentur  in  bonis  literia  et 
BcientiiSy  sicut  Pramdenti  et  sociis  videbitur." 
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in  the  choice  of  candidates.  It  is  helieved  that  the  same  principle  will 
govern  the  election  to  fellowships  in  this  Collie,  though  no  fellowship  has 
yet  been  given  for  honours  in  natural  science.  We  believe  that,  owing  to  the 
new  University  regulations  (mentioned  above),  the  authorities  of  Trinity 
CoU^e  have  determined  to  appoint  a  lecturer  in  natural  science  ;  the  matter 
is  under  deliberation  in  other  Collies,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  considerations  will  induce  them  to  follow  this  example. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  practice  is  rare  in  Cambridge  of 
appropriating  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  special  subjects.  At  present 
public  opinion  in  the  University  does  not  reckon  scientific  distinction  as  on  a 
par  with  mathematical  or  classical ;  hence  the  progress  of  the  subject  seems 
enclosed  in  this  inevitable  circle — the  ablest  men  do  not  study  natural 
science  because  no  rewards  are  given  for  it,  and  no  rewards  are  given  for  it 
because  the  ablest  men  do  not  study  it.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  dis- 
interested zeal  of  teachers  and  learners  will  rapidly  break  through  this 
drcle ;  in  that  case  the  subject  may  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
without  any  express  legislative  provision. 

m.  The  Universitt  of  Lokdok. 

At  the  University  of  London  the  claims  of  science  to  form  a  part  of  every 
liberal  education  have  long  been  recognized.  At  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation the  student  is  required  to  show  that  he  possesses  at  least  a  popular 
knowledge  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

a.  In  Mechanics :  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces ;  the  mechcmical 
powers ;  a  definition  of  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  the  general  laws  of 
motion. 
6.  In  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics :  the  pressure  of  liquids 
and  gases;  specific  gravity;  and  the  principles  of  the  action  of  the 
barometer,  the  siphon,  the  common  pump  and  forcing-pump,  and  the 
air-pump. 
e.  In  Acoustics :  the  nature  of  sound. 

d.  In  Optics:  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  and  the  formation  of 
images  by  simple  lenses. 

e.  In  Chemistry :  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  heat ;  the  chemistry  of  the 
non-metallic  elements ;  general  nature  of  acids,  bases,  &c. ;  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  composition  of  water,  &c. 

At  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  is  required,  and  the  candidate  is  further  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  science : — 

/.  Astronomy :  principal  phenomena  depending  on  the  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  and  on  its  rotation  about  its  own  axis  ;  general  description 
of  the  solar  system,  and  explanation  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses. 
g.  Animal  Physiology  :  the  properties  of  the  elementary  animal  textures ; 
the  principles  of  animal  mechanics ;  the  processes  of  digestion,  absorption, 
assimilation ;  the  general  plan  of  circulation  in  the  great  divisions  of 
^e  animal  kingdom  ;  the  mechanism  of  respiration ;  the  structure  and 
actions  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  organs  of  sense. 
Besides  the  degree  examination  there  is  also  an  examination  for  honours 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  in  which,  of  course,  a  much  wider 
range  of  scientific  knowledge  is  required. 

We  would  venture  to  remark  that,  if  a  similar  elementary  acquaintance 
with  tiie  general  principles  of  sciences  were  required  for  matriculation  at 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  certain  that  they  would  at  once  become  a  subject 
of  regular  teaching  in  all  our  great  public  schools. 

There  are  also  two  specially  scientific  degrees,  a  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
a  Doctor  of  Science.  For  the  B.Sc.  there  are  two  examinations  of  a  general 
but  highly  scientific  character.  The  degree  of  D.Sc.  can  only  be  obtained 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  subsequent  to  taking  the  degree  of  B.Sc. 
The  candidate  is  allowed  to  select  one  principal  suhject,  and  to  prove  his 
thorough  practical  knowledge  thereof,  as  well  as  a  general  acquaintance 
with  other  subaidiaiy  subjects. 

IV.  Thb  College  of  Preceptors. 

In  the  diploma  examinations  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  one  branch  of 
science,  viz.  either  chemistry,  natural  history,  or  physiology,  is  required  as 
a  necessary  subject  for  the  diploma  of  Fellow.  In  the  examinations  for  the 
lower  diploma  of  Associate  or  Licenciate  some  branch  of  science  may  be 
taken  up  by  candidates  at  their  own  option.  The  Council  recently  decided 
to  offer  a  prize  of  three  guineas  half-yearly  for  the  candidate  who  showed 
most  proficiency  in  science,  and  who  at  the  same  time  obtained  a  second 
class  in  the  other  subjects. 

In  the  examinations  of  pupils  of  schools,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history  are  optional  subjects  only,  and  are  not  required  for  a 
certificate  for  the  three  classes.  Two  prizes  are  given  to  those  candidates  who 
obtain  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  these  subjects  at  the  half-yearly 
examinations ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  last  year,  out  of  a  total  of 
651  candidates,  100  brought  up  natural  history,  and  36  brought  up  che- 
mistry as  subjects  for  examination.  Two  additional  prizes  were  conse- 
quently awarded. 

V.  The  French  Schools. 

In  France  the  **  Lyc^s  "  correspond  most  nearly  to  our  Public  Schools,  and 
for  many  years  science  has  formed  a  distinct  part  of  their  regular  curriculum. 
A  strong  im])ul8e  to  the  introduction  of  scientific  teaching  into  French  schools 
was  given  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  since  that  time  we  believe  that  no  French 
school  has  wholly  neglected  this  branch  of  education.  The  amount  of  time 
given  to  these  subjects  appears  to  average  two  hours  in  every  week. 

The  primary  education  is  that  which  is  given  to  all  alike,  whatever  may  be 
their  future  destination  in  life,  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years. 
After  this  period  there  is  a  "  bifurcation  "  in  the  studies  of  boys.  Those 
who  are  intended  for  business  or  for  practical  professions  lay  aside  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  enter  on  a  course  of  "  special  secondary  instruction."  In  this 
course  mechanics,  cosmography,  phybics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  and 
geology  occupy  a  large  space;  and  the  authorized  official  programmes  of  these 
studies  are  very  full,  and  are  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care.  The  remarks 
and  arguments  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (Mons.  Duruy)  and 
others,  in  the  ''  Programmes  officiels  &c.  de  Tenseignement  secondaire 
sp^al,"  are  extremely  valuable  and  suggestive;  and  we  i*ecommend  the  sylla- 
buses of  the  various  subjects,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  French 
Government,  as  likely  to  afford  material  assistanoe  to  English  teachers  in 
determining  the  range  and  limits  of  those  scientific  studies  at  which,  in  any 
special  system  of  instruction,  they  may  practically  aim.  The  **  Enseigne- 
ment  secondaire  special"  might  very  safely  be  taken  as  a  model  of  what 
it  IB  desirable  to  teach  in  the  ''  modem  departments  "  which  are  now  attached 
to  some  of  our  great  schools. 
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The  boys  who  are  destiiied  to  enter  the  learned  professions  continue  a 
elassical  coarse,  in  which,  however,  much  less  time  is  devoted  to  classical  com- 
position than  is  the  case  in  our  Public  Schools.  Nor  is  science  by  any  means 
neglected  in  this  course,  which  is  intended  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 
BcHsides  the  ''elementaiy  division"  there  are  five  great  classes  in  these 
schools,  viz.,  a  grammar  division,  an  upper  division,  a  philosophy  class,  and 
classes  for  Momentary  and  special  mathematics. 

In  the  grammar  division  there  is  systematic  instruction  <ri  the  physical 
geography  of  the  globe. 

In  the  second  class  of  the  upper  division  the  boys  begin  to  be  tau^t  the 
elements  of  soology,  botany,  and  geology  in  accordance  with  the  ministerial 
programmes ;  and  in  the  rhetoric  class  descriptive  cosmography  (which  seems 
to  be  nearly  coextensive  with  the  German  Erdkunde)  forms  the  subject  of  a 
certain  number  of  weekly  lessons. 

In  the  class  of  philosophy,  the  young  students  are  initiated  into  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  physics  (including  weight,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
acoustics,  and  optics)  and  of  chemistry,  in  which,  at  this  stage,  the  teaching 
is  confined  to  *^  general  conceptions  on  air,  water,  oxidation,  ccnnbustion,  the 
conditions  and  effects  of  chemical  action,  and  on  the  forces  which  result 
frwnit." 

In  the  classes  of  elementary  and  special  mathematics  tlus  course  of  scientific 
training  is  very  considerably  extended ;  and  if  the  authorized  programmes  con- 
stitute any  real  measure  of  the  teaching,  it  is  clear  that  no  boy  could  pass 
through  these  classes  without  a  far  more  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
in  the  most  important  branches  of  science  than  is  at  present  attainable  in  any 

Tgngliah  PubHc  School. 

VI.  The  Gebkan  Schools. 

In  Germany  the  schools  which  are  analogous  to  Public  Schools  in  England 
are  the  Oymnasta,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  and  the 
BurgersckuUn  or  JSealschtden,  which  were  established  for  the  most  part  about 
thirty  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  afifording  a  complete  education  to  those 
who  go  into  active  life  as  soon  as  they  leave  school.  An  account  of  the 
Prussian  G^ymnasia  and  Bealschulcn  may  be  seen  in  the  Public-School  Com- 
mission Bc^rt,  Appendix  G ;  further  information  may  be  obtained  in  *  Das 
hohere  Schulwesen  in  Preussen,'  by  Dr.  Wiese,  published  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  programmes  issued 
annually  by  the  school  authorities  throughout  Germany*. 

At  the  Gymnasia  natural  science  is  not  taught  to  any  great  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  l^e  Prussian  official  instructions,  in  the  highest  class  two  hours, 
and  in  the  next  class  one  hour,  a  week  are  allotted  to  the  study  of  physics. 
In  the  lower  classes  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  natural  history,  i.  e, 
botany  and  zoology.  The  results  of  the  present  training  in  natural  science 
at  the  Gymnasia  are  considered  by  many  eminent  University  professors  in 
Germany  to  be  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  insufficient  time  allotted  to  it. 

In  the  Bealschulen  about  six  hours  a  week  are  given  to  physics  and  che- 
mistry in  the  two  highest  classes,  and  two  or  three  hours  a  week  to  natural 
history  in  the  other  classes.  In  these  schools  all  the  classes  devote  five  or 
six  hours  a  week  to  mathematics,  and  no  Greek  is  learnt.  In  Prussia  there 
were  in  1864  above  100  of  these  schools. 

♦  See  also  fitude  sur  rinstruction  secondaire  et  sup^rieure  en  Allemagne,  par  J.  F. 
Minssea,  Paria,  1866.  A  brief  Report  oddroased  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France. 

1867.  ^ 
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APPENDIX  B. 
Ok  the  Nattjbal-Sciencb  Teaching  at  Buobt. 

Before  the  Bummer  of  [1864  a  boy  on  entering  Rugby  might  Bignify 
his  wish  to  leam  either  modem  languages  or  natural  science ;  the  lessons 
were  given  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  excluded  one  another.  If  he 
chose  natural  science  he  paid  an  entrance  fee  of  ^1  Is*,  "which  went  to 
an  apparatus  fund,  and  £5  5s.  annually  to  the  lecturer.  Out  of  the  whole 
school,  numbering  from  450  to  500,  about  one-tenth  generally  wore  in  the 
natural  science  classes. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  were  as  follows :-— That 
natural  science  should  no  longer  be  an  altemativo  with  modem  languages, 
but  that  all  boys  should  leam  some  branch  of  it.  That  there  should  be  two 
principal  branches, — one  consisting  of  chemistry  and  physics,  the  other  of 
physiology  and  natural  history,  animal  and  vegetable ;  and  that  the  classes 
in  natural  science  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  general  divisions  of 
the  school,  so  that  boys  might  be  arranged  for  this  study  exclusively  accord- 
ing to  their  proficiency  in  it. 

Since,  owing  to  circtmistances  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail,  it  was 
impossible  to  adopt  literally  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners,  a  system 
was  devised,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  system  of  the  Commissioners 
in  spirit,  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  general  arrangement  is  tins, — that  new  boys  shall  leam  botany  their 
first  year,  mechanics  their  second^  geology  their  third,  and  chemistry  their 
fourth. 

In  carrying  out  this  general  plan  certain  difficulties  occor,  which  are  met 
by  special  arrangements  depending  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  school  system. 
We  need  not  here  enter  upon  these  details,  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explain  them  simply,  and  because  any  complications  which  occur  in  one 
school  would  differ  widdy  from  those  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  another. 

Next,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  teaching. 

In  botany  the  instruction  is  given  partly  by"  lectures  and  'partly  fix>m 
Oliver's  Botany.  Flowers  are  dissected  and  examined  by  every  boy,  and 
their  parts  recognized  and  compared  in  different  plants,  and  then  named. 
No  technical  terms  are  given  till  a  familiarity  with  the  organ  to  be  named 
or  described  has  given  rise  to  their  want*  The  terms  which  express  the 
cohesion  and  adhesion  of  the  parts  are  gradually  acquired  until  the  floral 
schedule,  so  highly  recommended  by  Henslow  and  Oliver,  can  bo  readily 
worked.  Fruit,  seed,  inflorescence,  the  forms  of  leaf,  stem,  root  are  then 
treated,  the  principal  facts  of  vegetable  physiology  illustrated,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  classiflcation  into  natural  orders  explained,  for  the  arrangement  of 
which  Bentham's  •Handbook  of  the  British  Flora'  is  used.  Contrary  to  all 
previous  expectation,  when  this  subject  was  first  introduced  it  became  at 
Once  both  popular  and  effective  among  the  boys. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  Henslow's  nine  diagrams,  and  by  a  largo 
and  excellent  collection  of  paintings  and  diagrams  made  by  the  lecturers  and 
their  friends,  and  by  botanical  collections  made  for  use  in  lectures.  Wlien 
the  year's  course  is  over,  such  boys  as  show  a  special  taste  are  invited  to 
take  botanical  walks  with  the  principal  lecturer,  to  refer  to  the  School  Her- 
barium, and  are  stimulated  by  i)rizcs  for  advanced  knowledge  and  for  dried 
collections,  both  local  and  general. 

In  mechanics  the  lecturer  is  the  senior  Natural  Science  Master.  The 
lectures  include  experimental  investigations  into  the  mechanical  powers,  with 
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uumerotiB  examples  worked  by  the  boys ;  into  the  elements  of  mechanism^ 
conversion  of  motion,  the  steam-engine,  the  eqnilibriimi  of  rooft,  bridges, 
strength  of  material,  &c.  They  are  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of 
models,  and  are  very  effective  and  popular  lectures. 

The  lectures  in  geology  are  undertaken  by  another  master.  This  salject  is 
only  temx>orarily  introduced,  on  account  of  the  want  of  another  experimental 
school.  When  this  is  built  the  third  year's  course  will  be  some  part  of  experi- 
mental physics,  for  which  there  already  exists  at  Rugby  a  fair  amount  of  appa- 
ratus.  |It  is  very  d^irable  that  boys  should  obtain  some  knowledge  of  geology, 
but  it  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  school  teaching  as  some  of  the  other  subjects  on 
several  grounds.  Perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  are  interested  in  the 
subject  than  in  any  other ;  but  the  subject  presupposes  more  knowledge  and 
experience  than  most  boys  possess,  and  their  woik  has  a  tendency  to  become 
either  superficial,  or  undigested  knowledge  derived  from  books  alone.  The 
lectures  include  tiie  easier  part  of  Lyell's  Principles,  i.  e.  the  causes  of  change 
now  in  operation  on  the  earth ;  next,  an  account  of  the  phenomena  observ- 
able in  ^e  crust  of  the  earth,  stratification  and  its  disturbances,  and  the 
construction  of  maps  and  sections ;  and,  lastly,  ^e  history  of  the  stratified 
rocks  and  of  life  on  the  earth.  These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  fEur  geo- 
logical collection,  which  has  been  much  increased  of  late,  and  by  a  good  col- 
lection of  diagrams  and  views  to  illustrate  geological  phenomena. 

For  chemistry  ^e  lecturer  has  a  convenient  lecture-room  and  a  small  but 
well-fitted  laboratory*,  and  he  takes  his  classes  through  ^e  non-metallic  and 
the  metallic  elements :  the  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  experiments.  Boys, 
whose  parents  wish  them  to  study  chemistry  more  completely,  can  go  through 
acomfdete  course  of  practical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  by  becoming  private 
pupils  of  the  teacher.     At  present  twenty-one  boys  are  studying  analysiB. 

This  being  the  matt^  of  the  teaching,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  manner.  This  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  classes,  muUUiB  mutandis : 
the  lecture  is  given,  interspersed  with  questions,  illustrations,  and  experi- 
ments, and  the  boys  take  rough  notes,  which  are  recast  into  an  intelligible 
and  presentable  form  in  note-books.  These  are  sent  up  about  once  a  fort- 
night, looked  over,  corrected,  and  returned ;  and  they  form  at  once  the  test  of 
how  fax  the  matter  has  been  understood,  the  test  of  the  industry,  care,  and 
attrition  of  the  boy,  and  an  excellent  subject  for  their  English  composition. 

Examination  papers  are  given  to  the  sets  every  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
to  these  and  to  tiie  note-books  marks  are  assign^  which  have  weight  in  the 
promotion  from  form  to  form.  The  marks  assigned  to  each  subject  are  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  school  on  that  subject. 

There  are  school  prizes  given  annually  for  proficiency  in  each  of  the  branches 
of  natural  science  above  mentioned. 

This  leads  us,  lastly,  to  speak  of  the  results. 

first,  as  to  the  value  of  tiie  teaching  itself ;  secondly,  as  to  its  e£fects  on 
the  other  branches  of  study. 

The  experience  gained  at  Bngby  seems  to  point  io  these  conclu^ons : — ^That 
botany,  stmctoral  and  dassificatory,  may  be  taught  with  great  effect  and 
interest  a  large  number  of  boys,  and  is  the  best  subject  to  start  with.  That 
its  exactness  of  terminology,  the  necessity  of  care  in  exanuning  the  flowers, 
and  the  impossibility  of  superficial  knowledge  are  its  first  recommendations ; 
and  the  successive  gradations  in  the  generalizations  as  to  the  unity  of  type 
of  flowers,  and  the  principles  of  a  natural  classification,  are  of  great  value  to 

*  Another  and  larger  laboratory  and  school  for  Experimental  Physics  will  diortly  be 
baiit  at  Bogbv. 
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the  cleverer  boys.  The  teaching  must  be  based  on  personal  examination 
of  flowers,  assisted  by  diagrams,  and  everything  like  cram  strongly  dis- 
couraged. 

Mechanics  are  found  rarely  to  be  done  weU  by  those  who  are  not  also  the 
best  mathematicians.  But  it  is  a  subject  which  in  its  applications  interest 
many  boys,  and  would  be  much  better  done,  and  would  be  correspondingly 
more  profitable,  if  the  standard  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  were  higher  than 
it  is.  The  ignorance  of  arithmetic  which  is  exhibited  by  most  of  the  new 
boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  would  be  very  surprising,  if  it  had  not  long  since 
ceased  to  surprise  the  only  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  it ;  and  it  forms 
the  main  hindrance  to  teaching  mechanics.  Still,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  results  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  geological  teaching  need  not  be  discussed  at  length,  as  it  is  temporary, 
at  least  in  the  middle  school.  Its  value  is  more  literary  than  scientific.  The 
boys  can  bring  neither  mineralc^cal,  nor  chemical,  nor  anatomical  know- 
ledge ;  nor  have  they  observed  enough  of  rocks  to  make  geological  teaching 
sound.  The  most  that  they  can  acquire,  and  this  the  majority  do  acquire, 
is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  the  agencies  by 
which  tiiat  history  has  been  effected,  with  a  conviction  that  the  subject  is 
an  extremely  interesting  one.  It  supplies  them  with  an  object  rather  than 
with  a  method. 

Of  the  value  of  elementary  teaching  in  chemistry  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  new  era  in  a  boy's  mental  progress  when  he  has 
realized  the  laws  that  regulate  chemical  combination  and  sees  traces  of  order 
amid  the  seeming  endless  variety.  But  the  number  of  boys  who  get  real 
hold  of  chemistry  from  lectures  alone  is  small,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject. 

Of  the  value  of  experimental  teaching  in  physics,  especially  pneumatics, 
heat,  acoustics,  optics,  and  electricity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nothing  but 
impossibilities  would  prevent  the  immediate  introduction  of  each  of  these 
subjects  in  turn  into  the  Rugby  curricidum. 

Lastly,  what  are  the  general  results  of  the  introduction  of  scientific  teach- 
ing in  the  opinion  of  the  body  of  masters  ?  In  brief  it  is  this,  that  the  school 
as  a  whole  is  the  better  for  it,  and  that  the  scholarship  is  not  worse.  The 
number  of  boys  whose  industry  and  attention  is  not  caught  by  any  school 
study  is  decidedly  less ;  there  is  more  respect  for  work  and  for  abilities  in 
the  different  fields  now  open  to  a  boy ;  and  though  pursued  often  with  great 
vigour,  and  sometimes  with  great  success,  by  boys  distinguished  in  classics, 
it  is  not  found  to  interfere  with  their  proficiency  in  dassies,  nor  are  there 
any  symptoms  of  overwork  in  the  school.  This  is  the  testimony  of  classical 
masters,  by  no  means  specially  favourable  to  science,  who  are  in  a  position 
which  enables  them  to  judge.  To  many  who  would  have  left  Rugby  with 
but  little  knowledge,  and  little  love  of  knowledge,  to  show  as  the  results  of 
their  two  or  three  years  in  our  middle  school,  the  introduction  of  science 
into  our  course  has  been  the  greatest  possible  gain :  and  others  who  have 
left  from  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  without  hope  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  classics  or  mathematics,  have  adopted  science  as  their  study  at  the 
Universities.  It  is  believed  that  no  master  in  Rugby  School  would  wish  to 
give  up  natural  science  and  recur  to  the  old  curriculum. 
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APPENDIX  C. 
Ok  the  TsACHnrG  of  Sciskcs  at  Habbow  School. 

From  this  time  forward  natural  sdence  will  be  made  a  r^^nlar  subject  for 
systematic  teaching  at  Harrow,  and  a  natural  science  master  has  been 
appointed. 

But  for  many  years  before  the  Boyal  Commission  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Public  Schools  had  been  appointed,  a  voluntary  system  for  the  eneouragement 
of  science  had  been  in  existence  at  Harrow.  There  had  been  ereiy  term 
a  voluntary  examination  on  some  scientific  subject,  which,  together  with  the 
text-books  recommended,  was  announced  at  the  end  of  the  previous  term. 
Boys  from  all  parts  of  the  school  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  these 
voluntary  examinations,  and  every  boy  who  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  examiners  (who  were  always  two  of  the  masters)  was  rewarded 
with  reference  to  what  could  be  expected  from  his  age  and  previous  attain- 
ments. The  text-books  were  selected  with  great  care,  and  every  boy  really 
interested  in  his  subject  could  and  did  seek  Uie  private  assistance  of  his  tutor 
or  of  some  other  master.  The  deficiencies  of  the  plan,  if  r^arded  as  a  sub^ 
siitute  for  the  more  formal  teaching  of  science,  were  too  obvious  to  need 
pointing  out ;  yet  its  results  were  so  far  satisfactory  that  many  old  Harro- 
vians spoke  of  it  with  gratitude,  among  whom  are  some  who  have  since  de- 
voted Uiemselves  to  science  with  distingmshed  success. 

One  of  ^e  main  defects  of  this  plan  (its  want  of  all  system)  was  remedied  a 
year  ago,  when  two  of  the  masters  drew  up  a  scheme,  which  was  most  readily 
adopted,  by  which  any  boy  staying  at  Harrow  for  three  years  might  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  during  that  time  of  being  introduced  to  the  elementary 
conceptions  of  astronomy,  zoology,  botany,  structural  and  classificatoiy,  che- 
mistry,  and  physics.  These  subjects  were  entmstcd  to  the  responsibility  of 
eight  of  the  masters,  who  drew  up  with  great  care  a  syllabus  on  the  subject 
for  each  term,  recommend  the  best  text-books,  and  give  weekly  instruction 
(which  is  perfectly  gratuitous)  to  all  the  boys  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  it;  indeed  a  boy  may  receive,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  which  he 
manifests  in  the  subject,  almost  any  amount  of  assistance  which  he  may  care 
to  seek.  Proficiency  in  these  examinations  is  rewarded  as  before ;  and  to 
encourage  steady  perseverance,  the  boys  who  do  best  in  the  examination  du- 
ring a  course  of  three  terms  receive  more  valuable  special  rewards. 

As  offering  to  boys  a  voluntary  and  informal  method  of  obtaining  much 
scientific  information  this  plan  (which  was  originaUd  at  Harrow,  and  has 
not,  80  isot  as  we  are  aware,  been  ever  adopted  at  any  other  school)  offers 
many  advantages.  It  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  many  modifications ; 
it  is  sufficiently  comprehensivo  to  attract  a  great  diversity  of  tastes  and  incli- 
nations ;  it  cannot  be  found  oppressive,  because  it  rests  with  each  boy  to  decide 
whether  he  has  the  requisite  leisure  or  not ;  it  can  be  adopted  with  ease  at 
any  school  where  even  a  small  body  of  the  masters  are  interested  in  one  or 
other  special  branch  of  science ;  and  it  may  tend  to  excite  in  some  minds  a 
more  spontaneous  enthusiasm  than  could  be  created  by  a  compulsoiy  plan 
alone. 

We  would  not,  however,  for  a  moment  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  such 
plan  as  a  substitute  for  more  regular  scientific  training.  Its  chief  value  is 
purely  supplemental ^  and  henceforth  it  will  be  regarded  at  Harrow  as  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  formal  classes  for  the  teaching  of  science  which  will  be 
immediately  established. 
In  addition  to  this,  more  than  a  year  ago  some  of  the  boys  formed  them- 
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selves  into  a  voluntary  association  for  the  pursuit  of  science.  This  Scientific 
Society,  which  numbers  upwards  of  thirty  members,  meets  every  ten  days  at 
the  house  and  under  the  presidency  of  one  or  other  of  the  mastei-s.  Objects 
of  scientific  interest  are  exhibited  by  the  members,  and  papers  are  read  gene- 
rally on  some  subject  connected  with  natural  history.  Under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society  the  nucleus  of  a  future  museum  has  already  been  formed  ;  and 
among  other  advantages  the  Society  has  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among 
its  visitors  more  than  one  eminent  representative  of  literature  and  science. 
We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  encouragement  of  such  associations  for 
intellectual  self-culture  among  the  boys  of  our  public  schools. 

Report  of  the  Kew  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  1866-67. 

The  Committee  of  the  Kew  Observatory  submit  to  the  Coimcil  of  the  British 
Association  the  following  statement  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 
year : — 

At  the  Nottingham  Meeting  it  was  resolved,  *'  That  the  Kew  Committee 
be  authorized  to  discuss  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Board 
of  Trade,  should  any  proposal  be  made  respecting  the  superintendence,  reduc- 
tion, and  publication  of  Meteorological  observations,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  cer- 
tain questions  relating  to  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade." 

On  the  18th  of  October  last,  a  joint  Meeting  of  the  Kew  Committee,  and 
of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Boyal  Society,  took 
place,  to  take  into  consideration  a  communication  which  had  been  received 
by  the  President  of  the  Koyal  Society  from  the  Board  of  Trade  relative  to 
the  Meteorological  Department,  and  to  consider  what  reply  should  be  sent. 

At  this  joint  Meeting  it  was  recommended  that  the  Department  under 
whose  care  the  Meteorological  observations,  reductions,  and  tabulations  are 
to  be  made  should  bo  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  Superintending 
Scientific  Committee,  who  should  (subject  to  the  approval  of  die  Board  of 
Trade)  have  the  nomination  to  all  appointments,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
dismissing  the  usual  officials  recei\ing  salaries  or  remimeration.  It  was  also 
understood  that  while  the  services  of  the  Committee  were  to  be  gratuitous, 
they  would  yet  necessarily  require  the  services  and  assistance  of  a  competent 
paid  Secretary. 

Finally,  the  draft  of  a  reply  to  the  above-mentioned  communication  fix)m 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  agreed  to  at  this  Meeting,  for  consideration  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  13th  Dec.  1866,  nominated  the  following 
Fellows  of  the  Society  as  the  Superintending  Meteorological  Committee  :— 
General  Sabine,  Pros.  R.S.,  Mr.  Do  la  Rue,  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  Mr.  Gassiot, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  Captain  Richards  (Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty),  Colonel 
Smythe,  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode ;  and  on  l£e  3rd  of  January  this  Committee 
appointed  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  as  its  Secretary,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  should,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Kew  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, retain  his  present  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Kew  Observatory. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  Kew  Observatory  should  become  the  Central 
Observatory,  at  which  all  instruments  used  by  or  prepared  for  the  several 
observatories  or  stations  connected  with  the  Meteorological  Department  should 
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be  verified, — ihe  entire  expense  attendant  thereon,  or  any  future  expense 
arising  throngh  the  connexion  of  the  Observatory  with  the  Meteorological 
Department  being  paid  from  the  funds  supplied  by  the  latter,  and  not  in  any 
.way  from  money  subscribed  by  the  British  Association.  These  proposals 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Kew  Committee,  they  approved  of  the  Kew 
Observatory  being  regarded  as  the  Central  Observatory  of  the  Meteorological 
Department,  and  of  Mr.  Stewart's  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Scientific  Committee  superintending  that  Department 

When  the  Meteorological  Department  was  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  Scientific  Committee,  one  of  the  main  objects  contemplated  was 
&e  establishment  of  a  series  of  meteorological  observatories,  working  in  unison 
with  the  Kew  Observatory,  provided  with  similar  self-recording  instruments, 
and  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  such  a  manner  that  by  their  means 
the  progress  of  meteorological  phenomena  over  the  British  Isles  might  be  re- 
corded with  great  exactness. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  have  observatories  in  the  following 
plaoes: — 

Kew  (Central  Observatory). 

Falmouth. 

Stonyhurst. 


Aberdeen  (probably). 

Armagh. 

Valencia. 


Glasgow. 

Such  a  plan  of  course  involves  an  additional  annual  expenditure ;  but,  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  having  been  sanctioned  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  (Government,  and  the  estimates  attendant  thereon  afterwards  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  arrangement  may  now  be  regarded  as  established, 
without  involving  any  additional  expense  to  the  British  Association.  The 
consequence  will  be  a  considerable  access  of  work  to  Kew  Observatory, 
and  the  duties  now  undertaken  by  that  establishment  may,  for  clearness' 
sake,  be  considered  under  the  two  following  heads : — 

(A)  The  work  done  by  Kew  Observatory  under  the  Direction  of  the 

British  Association. 

(B)  Hiat  done  at  Kew  as  the  Central  Observatory  of  the  Meteorological 

Committee. 
This  system  of  division  will  be  adopted  in  what  follows  of  this  Report. 

(A)  "Work  done  bt  Kew  Observatory  under  the  DxREcnoN  of  the 
British  Associatiof. 

1.  Magnetic. — ^The  Self-recording  Magnetographs  ordered  by  the  Vic- 
toria (Jovemmfflit  for  Mr.  EUery,  of  Melbourne,  have  been  verified  at  Kew, 
and  dispatched  to  Melbourne,  where  they  have  arrived.  They  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  very  shortly  in  continuous  action. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Eeport  that  a  set  of  Self-recording  Magneto- 
graphs  ordered  by  the  Stonyhurst  Observatory  had  been  verified  at  Kew  and 
dispatched  to  their  destination.  These  instruments  are  now  in  action  at 
Stonyhurst,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  W.  Sidgreaves. 

Mr.  Meldrum,  of  the  Mauritius  Observatory,  who  is  now  in  this  country, 
has  received  at  Kew  instruction  in  the  various  processes  of  that  establish- 
ment, "ffia  Self-recording  Magnetographs  have  been  verified  in  his  presence, 
md  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  optician,  who  is  awaiting  Mr.  Meldrum's 
instroetions  r^arding  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  very  soon  a  considerable  number  of  Magnetographs  after 
ikd  Kew  patten  wHl  be  in  continuous  operation  at  difOn^t  parts  of  the 
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world;  and  as  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  magnetic  distnrhances 
may  be  expected  to  increase,  it  will  be  interesting  to  institute  comparisons 
between  the  simultaneous  records  produced  by  these  various  instruments. 

The  usual  monthly  absolute  determinations  of  the  magnetic  elements  con- 
tinue to  be  made  by  Mr.  Whipple,  magnetic  assistant ;  and  the  Self-record- 
ing Magnetographs  are  in  constant  operation  as  heretofore,  also  under  Mr. 
Whipple,  who  has  displayed  much  care  and  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

The  photographic  department  connected  with  the  self-recording  instruments 
is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Page,  who  performs  his  duties  very  satisfactorily. 

The  observations  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  temperature 
coefficients  of  the  horizontal-force  and  vertical-force  magnetographs  have 
been  reduced. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  series 
of  absolute  inagnetic  determinations  made  at  Kew  which  might  arise  from 
a  change  of  the  magnetic  assistant,  the  Superintendent  has  commenced  taking 
quarterly  observations  of  the  dip  and  horizontal  force,  with  the  view  of  cor- 
recting any  change  in  personal  equation  which  might  be  produced  by  change 
of  assistant. 

The  magnetic  curves  produced  at  Few  previously  to  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary 1865,  have  all  been  measured  and  reduced  under  the  direction  of 
General  Sabine,  by  the  staff  of  his  office  at  Woolwich,  and  the  results  of  this 
reduction  have  been  communicated  by  General  Sabine  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  a  series  of  interesting  and  valuable  memoirs.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the 
task  of  tabulating  and  reducing  these  curves  since  the  above  date  be  performed 
by  the  staff  at  Kew  working  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

2.  Meteorological  work, — The  meteorological  work  of  the  Observatory  con- 
tinues in  charge  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  executes  his  duties  very  satisfactorily. 

Since  the  Nottingham  Meeting  89  Barometers  have  been  verified ;  608 
Thermometers  have  likewise  been  verified,  and  two  Standard  Thermometers 
have  been  constructed  at  the  Observatory. 

The  Self-recording  Barograph  continues  in  constant  operation,  and  traces 
in  duplicate  are  obtained,  one  set  of  which  is  regularly  forwarded  to  the 
Meteorological  Office. 

A  Self-recording  Barograph  and  Thermograph  on  the  new  Kew  pattern 
about  to  be  made  for  Mr.  EUery  of  Melbourne,  and  a  Self-recording  Baro- 
graph for  Mr.  SmaUey  of  Sydney,  will  be  verified  at  the  observatory  before 
they  are  dispatched  to  their  destination. 

The  Anemometer  is  in  constant  operation  as  heretofore. 

Dr.  R.  Coleridge  Powles,  before  he  proceeded  to  Pekin,  received  meteorolo- 
^cal  instruction  at  Kew. 

The  well-known  apparatus  employed  for  so  long  a  time  by  Mr.  Robert 
Addams  for  liquefying  carbonic  acid,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Stewart  from 
funds  supplied  by  the  Royal  Socie^ ;  and  Mr.  Addams  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  make  a  preliminary  experiment  with  his  apparatus,  as  well  as  to 
give  specific  instructions  regarding  it.  As  the  exact  thermometric  value  of  the 
freezing-point  of  mercury  has  been  previously  determined  by  Mr.  Stewart,  it 
is  expected  that  the  apparatus  will  furnish  the  means  of  verifying  thermo- 
meters at  very  low  temperatures. 

At  the  request  of  the  Meteorological  Committee,  several  Aneroids  have 
been  obtained  from  the  best-known  makers  of  these  instruments,  and,  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr.  Beckley  for  this  purpose,  they 
have  been  compared  with  a  standard  Barometer  at  Afferent  pressures,  being 
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meanwhile  tapped  so  as  to  imitate  as  well  as  possible  the  tapping  bj  the 
hand  which  these  instruments  are  usually  subjected  to  previously  to  the  read- 
ings being  taken. 

These  experiments  show  that,  while  Aneroids  cannot  be  considered  equal 
in  accuracy  to  standard  Barometers,  yet  the  best-constructed  Aneroids,  within 
certain  limits,  give  reliable  results. 

3.  Photohdiograph, — ^The  £ew  Heliograph,  in  charge  of  Mr.  De  la  Bue, 
eontinues  to  be  worked  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  During  the  past  year  204 
negatives  have  been  taken,  on  144  days.  Pictures  of  the  Pagoda  in  Kew 
GbutLens  are  regularly  taken  by  this  instrument,  in  the  hope  that  by  this 
means  the  angular  diameter  of  the  Sun  may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
&nce  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Association,  a  second  series  of  solar  researches, 
in  continuation  of  the  first  series,  has  been  published  (the  expense  of  print- 
ing having  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  De  la  Kue),  entitled  "  Researches  in  Solar 
Physics,  Second  Series,  Area  Measurements  of  the  Sun-spots  observed  by 
Mr.  Carrington  during  the  seven  years  1854-1860  inclusive,  and  deduc- 
tions therefrom.     By  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy." 

The  HeUographic  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  the  spots  recorded  by  the 
Kew  Photoheliograph  during  the  years  1862  and  1863  have  been  calculated, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  may  soon  be  published,  forming  a  third 
series  of  Solar  Researches.  It  is  believed  that  these  results  will  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  photographic  pictures  over  all  other  methods  of 
observation. 

The  sum  of  <£60  has  been  obtained  from  the  Grovemment  Grant  fund  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  be  applied  to  the  discussion  of  Hofr^th  Schwabe's  long  and 
valuable  series  of  Sun-spots,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Kew  Observatory. 
These  pictures  are  now  being  examined  with  this  object. 

Sun-spots  continued  likewise  to  be  numbered  after  the  manner  of  Hofrath 
Schwabe,  and  a  table  exhibiting  the  monthly  groups  observed  at  Dessau  and 
at  Kew  for  the  year  1866  has  already  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxvii.  No.  3. 

4.  Apparatus  for  verifying  SextanU. — ^The  apparatus  constructed  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  for  verifying  Sextants,  has  for  some  time  been  erected  at  the 
Observatory ;  and  a  description  of  it  has  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Stewart 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  their  *  Proceedings,*  voL  xvi  p.  2. 

Seven  Sextants  have  been  verified  during  the  past  year. 

5.  Miscellaneous  work, — ^The  preliminary  observations  with  Captain  Eater's 
pendulum,  alluded  to  in  last  ye«u^s  Report,  have  been  made ;  but  the  reduc- 
tions are  not  yet  quite  finished. 

An  account  of  certain  experiments  on  the  heating  of  a  disk  by  rapid  rota- 
tion in  vacuo  has  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Stewart 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Tait,  and  has  been  published  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings '  of  that  body. 

The  instrument  devised  by  Mr.  Broun  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
magnetic  dip  by  means  of  soft  iron,  remains  at  present  at  the  Observatory, 
awaiting  Mr.  Broun's  return  to  England. 

During  the  past  year  two  standard  yards  for  opticians  have  been  compared 
with  the  Kew  standard. 

Several  instruments,  chiefly  magnetic,  have  been  sent  to  Kew  by  General 
Sabine  fitnn  his  office  at  Woolwich. 

The  Superintendent  has  received  grants  from  the  Royal  Society  for  special 
experiments ;  and  when  these  are  completed  an  account  will  be  rendered  to 
that  Society. 
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(B)  Work  doke  at  Kew  as  thb  Centrai,  Observatory  op  the 
Meteorological  Committee. 

Mr.  Stewart,  as  Director  of  the  Central  Meteorological  Observatory,  having 
been  called  upon  to  arrange  the  self-recording  instruments  required  by  the 
Meteorological  Committee,  has  obtained  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Beckley,  me- 
chanical assistant  at  Kew,  &om  whom  he  has  derived  very  great  aid,  and  in 
conjunction  with  him  has  arranged  the  Self-recording  Thermograph  and 
Barograph  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Meteorological  Committee. 

The  following  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  instruments : — 

Thermograph, — In  this  instrument  an  air-speck,  formed  by  a  break  in  the 
mercurial  column  of  a  thermometer,  allows  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp  to  pass 
through  it,  yielding  an  image  that  is  obtained  on  a  revolving  .cylinder  covered 
with  photographic  paper. 

As  the  cylinder  revolves  once  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  as  the  thermometric 
colunm  rises  and  falls,  these  motions  dehneate  a  curve,  by  means  of  which 
the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  is  denoted  from  moment  to  moment. 
There  would  be  but  one  curve  if  there  were  only  one  thermometer;  in 
practice  there  are  two,  the  dry  and  wet  bulb,  the  object  of  the  first  being 
to  register  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of  the  second  to  register  that 
of  evaporation.  In  this  Thermograph  the  simultaneous  records  of  these  two 
thermometers  are  obtained,  the  one  under  the  other,  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper.  We  have  thus  an  under  curve  denoting  the  readings  of  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  and  a  curve  above  it  denoting  those  of  the  dry-bulb  thermo- 
meter. 

An  arrangement  connected  with  the  clock  of  this  instrument  has  been 
proposed  and  executed  by  Mr,  Beckley,  by  means  of  which  the  light  is  cut 
off  from  the  sensitive  paper  for  four  minutes  every  two  hours.  A  small 
break  is  thus  produced  every  two  hours  on  each  curve,  by  means  of  which 
the  time  of  any  phenomenon  may  be  easily  ascertained.  By  drawing  lines 
through  the  simidtaneous  breaks  of  the  wet  and  dry-bulb  curves,  a  series 
of  lines  is  obtained  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  cylinder, 
which  -flerves  the  purposes  of  a  zero-line.  Lastly,  a  Kew  Standard  Ther- 
mometer, similar  in  size  and  figure  to  those  of  the  Thermograph,  and  placed 
betwe^i  them  (outside  the  house),  is  used  as  the  standard  of  reference,  and, 
as  such,  is  read  (by  eye)  five  or  six  times  a  day.  By  this  means  an  independent 
determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  may  be  obtained  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Thermograph  has  been  for  some  time  ready  to  commence  continuous 
registration.  Hitiberto  this  has  been  delayed  with  the  view  of  making  ex- 
periments designed  to  improve  the  working  of  the  instrument,  because  up  to 
the  present  time  these  improvements  could  be  easily  adapted  to  the  other 
instruments  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  intended  to  commence  the  regular 
working  of  the  instrument  before  the  beginning  of  September. 

Barograph, — The  arrangement  for  cutting  off  the  light  every  two  hours,  and 
the  precaution  of  comparing  the  observations  with  those  of  a  standard  instru- 
ment, read  five  or  six  times  a  day,  will  be  introduced  in  the  Barograph  as 
well  as  in  the  Thermograph.  The  correction  of  the  Barograph  for  tempe- 
rature is  the  only  thing  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude.  Here  the  curve 
denotes  an  uncorrected  Barometer :  the  zero-line  is  not  a  straight  line,  but 
is  formed  by  the  interception  of  the  light  from  the  cylinder  by  a  stop  which, 
by  means  of  a  lever  arrangement,  rises  and  falls  with  temperature  as  much 
as  the  barometric  column  rises  and  falls  from  the  same  cause ;  that  is  to 
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say,  in  order  to  find  the  true  height  of  the  barometer,  we  meaanre  between 
the  zero-line  and  the  line  denoting  the  top  of  the  uncorrected  column,  since, 
when  the  top  of  the  column  rises  or  falls  through  temperature,  the  zero- 
line  rises  or  falls  just  as  much.  This  mode  of  correction,  although  sufficient 
for  most  purposes,  cannot  jet  be  absolutely  perfect ;  a  little  reflection  will, 
however,  show  that  the  curved  zero-line  may  not  only  be  used  as  the 
means  of  correcting  the  readings  of  the  instrument,  but  also  as  giving  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  mercurial  column  from  moment  to  moment,  so  that  the 
true  temperature- correction  may  with  very  little  trouble  be  obtained  and 
applied. 

A  comparison  of  the  curves  of  the  old  Kew  Barograph  at  present  in 
operation,  with  those  of  the  Oxford  Barograph,  has  shown  that  there  is 
probably  a  slight  adhesion  of  the  mercury  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  of  the 
former  instrument ;  moreover  the  instrument  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  those  about  to  be  supplied  to  the  other  observatories.  It  has  therefore 
been  resolved  that  one  of  the  new  instruments  shall  be  substituted  for  it. 

Anemometer. — This  instrument  is  a  modification  of  Dr.  Eobinson's.  Its 
time-scale  corresponds  in  length  with  those  of  the  Thermograph  and  Baro- 
graph,— the  object  of  having  all  the  time-scales  of  the  same  length  being  to 
obtain  the  means  of  accurately  placing  the  simultaneous  records  of  the 
different  instruments,  one  under  the  other,  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper.  The 
present  Anemometer  will  have  to  be  altered,  as  it  is  not  self-recording  for 
direction ;  and  it  is  then  intended  to  support  it  above  the  moveable  dome  of 
the  Observatory  so  as  to  be  independent  of  it. 

In  order  to  fit  the  Observatory  for  the  purposes  of  the  Meteorological 
Committee,  one  of  the  outhouses,  at  present  onlj  occasionally  used  for  the  veri- 
fication of  Magnetographs,  has  been  altered  so  as  to  make  it  also  available  for 
the  verification  of  meteorological  self-recording  instruments ;  this,  together 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  brick  building  outside,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Meteorological  Committee.  When  this  building  is  completed 
it  will  receive  all  the  moveable  iron  at  present  in  the  Observatory;  this 
arrangement  will  at  the  same  time  set  free  the  present  workshop,  additional 
room  being  required  for  the  increasing  work  of  the  Observatory. 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  Chairman, 
Kew  Obeenratory,  22Dd  August  1867. 


Report  of  the  Parttamentary  Committee  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Dundee,  September  1867. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows : — 
Your  Committee  have  to  express  their  regret  that  the  Public  Schools  Bill 
has  again  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  but  it  is  a  subject 
for  congratulation  that  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  which 
have  followed  its  introduction,  have  already  borne  fruit.  The  attention  of 
the  public  appears  to  have  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  introducing 
scientific  teaching  into  our  Schools,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  sink  into  a  con- 
dition of  inferiority  as  regards  both  intellectual  culture  and  skill  in  art  when 
compared  with  foreign  nations.  The  voluntary  efforts  of  the  Masters  of  two 
of  our  great  schools  to  add  instruction  in  Natural  Science  to  the  ordinary 
Classical  course  are  deserving  of  all  praise ;  and  some  evidence  of  their  suc- 
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oess  may  be  derivod  from  the  interestiiig  fiBu;t,  disclosed  in  the  able  Beport 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  consider  this 
sabjecty  that  some  of  the  boys  at  Harrow  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
Tduntary  Association  for  the  pnrsmt  of  Science. 

Your  Committee  have  commnnicated  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  Beports  of 
the  Committee  on  Scientific  Evidence  in  Courts  of  Law ;  and  his  Lordship 
has  promised  to  consider  the  subject  during  the  recess. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Committee  has  also  lately  been  in  oomnranication 
with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  object  of  prevailing 
on  the  Government  to  amend  the  unsatisfoctory  provisions  now  in  force, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Merchant  Shij^nng  Act,  for  securing  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  Compasses  of  the  iron-buUt  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

This  measure  was  strongly  and  ably  advocated  l^  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Society,  in  a  correspondence  which  passed  between 
them  and  tiie  Board  of  Trade  in  1865^  but  Mtherto  without  success. 

WsoTTBSLET,  Chairman. 

3UtAiigast,1867. 


Bboomxekbaxiohs  adopted  bt  the  Oeiteral  Coxkitteb  at  the  jDuvdeb 
Meehho  nr  Septehbeb  1867. 

[When  Committees  are  appointed,  the  Member  flbnt  named  is  regarded  at  the  Secretaiy, 
except  tiiere  is  a  specifio  nomination.3 

InvoMng  Grants  cf  Money. 

That  the  sum  of  £^00  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  fox  main- 
taining the  Establishment  of  the  Kew  Observatory. 

That  the  Lonar  Committee  be  reappointed^  and  consist  of  Mr.  J.  Glaisher^ 
Lord  Bosse,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Bart.,  Professor  Phillips,  Bev. 
C.  Pritchard,  Mr.  W.  Hoggins,  Mr.  W.  De  la  Bue,  Mr.  C.  Brooke,  Bev.  T.  W. 
Webb,  Mr.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Birt;  and  that  the  sum  of  ^120 
be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

That  Dr.  Joule,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Professor  Tait,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  and 
Professor  G.  C.  Foster  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  re- 
measurement  of  the  Dynamical  Equivalent  of  Heat ;  that  Professor  Foster 
be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  X50  be  ^ced  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose. 

iniat  the  Committee  for  reporting  on  the  Bain  fall  of  the  British  Isles,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Glaisher,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Professor  Phillips,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  Mr.  B.  W.  Mylne,  and  Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  be  reappointed  ; 
that  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  jS50  be  placed 
at  their  disposaL 

That  the  Balloon  Committee,  consiBting  of  Colonel  Sykes,  Mr.  Airy, 
Lord  Wrottesley,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Bart,  Dr.  Bobinson, 
Mr.  Fairbaim^  Dr.  Tyndall,  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Glaisher,  be  reap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  ascents,  and  a  farther  reduction  of  the  observa- 
tions ;  and  that  £50  (remaining  undrawn  from  the  last  grant)  be  placed  at 
their  disposaL 

Hiat  a  Committee,  conosting  of  Sir  W.  Thomson,  the  Astronomer  Boyal, 
the  Presidents  of  the  Boyal  and  Astronomical  Societies,  Lord  Wrottesley, 
Mr.  W.  De  la  Bxie,  Professor  Stokes,  Professor  Adams,  Professor  Price,  Pro- 
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feasor  Fuller,  Professor  Kelland,  Professor  Eankine,  Professor  Fischer,  Mr. 
Gassiot,  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  Mr.  J.  Oldham,  Mr.  W.  Parkas, 
Mr.  T.  Webster,  Mr.  W.  Sissons,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  K.C.B.,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Iselin  (with  power  to  add  to  their  number),  be  appointed  for  the 
pui-pose  of  promoting  the  extension,  improvement,  and  harmonic  analysis  of 
Tidal  Observations ;  that  Professor  Fuller  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Iselin  be  the  Secre- 
taries, and  that  the  sum  of  £100  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Sir  William  Thomson,  Dr.  Everett,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  Prin- 
cipal Forbes,  Mi*.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Professor  Phillips,  Mr.  G.  J.  Sjmons,  Mr. 
Balfour  Stewart,  Professor  Eamsay,  Mr.  Geikie,  Mr.  Glaisher,  Rev.  Dr. 
Graham,  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney,  Mr.  George  Maw,  and  Mr.  Pengelly  be  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  rate  of  increase  of  Underground 
Temperature  downwards  in  various  localities  of  dry  land  and  under  water  ; 
that  Dr.  Everett  be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  ^0  be  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  the  Committee  on  Luminous  Meteors  and  Aerolites,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Glaisher,  Mr.  R.  P.  Greg,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayloy,  Mr.  Alexander  Herschel, 
and  Mr.  C.  Brooke,  be  reappointed;  that  Mr.  Herschel  be  the  Secretary, 
and  that  the  sum  of  £50  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Catton  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  researches  of  Mr.  Catton  on  the  Synthesis  of  Organic  Acids ; 
and  that  the  sum  of  £60  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  Professor  Phifiips,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
Mr.  John  Evans,  Mr.  Edward  Vivian,  Mr.  William  Pengelly,  and  Mr.  George 
Busk  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  exploration  of  Kent's 
Cavern,  Torquay ;  that  Mr.  Pengelly  be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of 
£150  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Mr.  W.  S.  MitcheU,  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  Professor  J.  Morris,  and 
Mr.  G.  Maw  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Leaf-beds  of 
the  Lower  Bagshot  Series  of  the  Hampdiire  Basin ;  that  ;K&.  MitcheU  be  the 
Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  £50  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

That  Dr.  P.  M.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Henry  Woodward  be  requested  to  Report 
on  the  British  Fossil  Corals ;  and  that  the  sum  of  £50  be  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Mr.  C.  Moore^  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  be 
a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  veins  containing  Organic 
Remains  which  occur  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  the  Mendips  and  else- 
where ;  that  Mr.  Moore  be  the  Secretary ;  that  the  sum  of  £40  be  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  objects  of  interest  found  shall  be 
disposed  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Bryce,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Mr.  D.  Milne-Home,  and  Mr.  Macfarlane  be 
requested  to  resume  the  researches  on  Scottish  Earthquakes;  that  Dr.  Bryce 
be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  £35  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose. 

That  Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  Professor  Phillips,  and  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate 
be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  investigations  on  the  Fossil 
Crustacea ;  and  that  Uie  sum  of  £25  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose. 

That  Professor  Phillips,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Seeley  be  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  Report  on  the  present  sikate  of 
our  knowledge  of  Secondary  Reptiles,  Pterodactyles,  and  Birds;  and  that 
the  sum  of  £50  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 
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That  Mr.  Qirjn  Jeffirejs,  Hx.  E.  M'Andrew,  the  Bev.  A.Merie  Koman,  Mr. 
£.  TTalker,  Dr.  W.  C.  M^'Intoeh,  and  Mr.  £.  Bay  Lankester  be  a  Committoe 
for  the  purpose  of  conliiming  the  inyestigatioii  oif  the  British  Marine  Inyerte- 
bratc  Fanna  by  means  of  the  dredge ;  that  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  be  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  the  snm  of  £100  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton,  and  the  Ber.  BL  B. 
Tristram  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Zoology  in  the  year  1867 ;  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  be  the  Secretary, 
and  that  the  sum  of  XI 00  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  Mr.  Couch,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffireys,  and  Mr.  Cornish  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  e^iloring  the 
Fauna  of  the  south  coast  of  Dctou  and  Cornwall ;  that  Mr.  C.  Splice  Bate 
be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  £30  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
the  purpose. 

lliat  Mr.  O.  Busk  and  Mr.  W.  Carruthers  be  a  Committee  tor  the  puiposa 
of  carrying  on  investigations  on  Fossil  Flora ;  that  Mr.  Caimthers  be  the 
Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  £25  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  par- 
pose. 

That  Mr.  £.  Bay  Lankester,  Mr.  Chailes  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Gamgee 
be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Animal  Substances  with  the 
Spectroscope ;  that  Mr.  £.  Bay  Lankester  be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum 
of  X15  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Chnstison,  Dr.  Bogers,  Dr.  Arthur  Gamgee,  Dr.  W. 
Butherford,  and  Dr.  Frazer  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
inyestigations  to  determine  the  action  of  Mercury  on  the  Secretion  of  ^le  ; 
that  Dr.  Bennett  be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  £25  be  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  tiie  purpose. 

That  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson,  Professor  Humphry,  and  Dr.  fiharpey  be  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  investigations  on  the  ^ysiolo- 
gical  action  of  the  Methyl  Series  and  allied  organic  compounds;  and  that 
the  sum  of  j£25  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  Sir  B.  L  Murchison,  Bart,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Captain  Sheraid 
Osbom,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Markham  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Greenland,  now  in  prosecution  by 
Mr.  Edward  Whymper ;  that  Mr.  C.  B.  Markham  be  the  Secretary,  and  that 
the  sum  of  <£100  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  the  Metric  Committee  be  reappointed  for  the  purpose  of  diffnong 
knowledge  of  the  relations  amongst  systems  of  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures, such  Committee  to  consist  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  The  Bight  Hon.  C.  B, 
Adderley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  Mr.  W.  Ewart,  M.P.,  Cs^  H.  Beigcr, 
Dr.  Farr,  Mr.  Frank  P.  FeDows,  Professor  Frankland,  Professor  Hennessy, 
Mr.  James  Heywood,  Sir  Bobert  Kane,  Professor  Leone  Levi,  Professor  W.  A. 
MiUer,  Professor  Bankine,  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Professor 
A.  W.  Williamson,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Mr.  James  Yates,  Dr.  George  Glover, 
Mr.  Joseph  WTutwortb,  Mr.  J.  B.  Napier,  Mr.  H.  Dircks,  Mr.  J.  V.  N. 
Basalgette,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Fairbaim,  and  Mr.  John  Bobinson ;  that 
Professor  Leone  Levi  be  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  sum  of  ^0  be  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

That  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  Bussell,  Mr.  T.  Hawksley, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Napier,  Mr.  William  Fairbaim,  and  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Bankine, 
to  analyze  and  condense  the  information  contained  in  the  Beports  of  the 
"  Steam-ship  Performance  "  Committee  and  other  sources  of  information  on 
the  same  subject,  with  power  to  employ  paid  calculators  or  assistants,  if  ne- 
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cessary,  be  reappointed ;  and  tliat  the  sum  of  ^100  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose. 

That  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  Fairbaim  and  Mr.  Tait,  for  con- 
tinuing experiments  with  a  view  to  test  the  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Iron  and  Steel,  be  reappointed ;  and  that  the  sum  of  £100  be  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

Applications  for  Reports  and  Researches  not  involving  Grants 

of  Money. 

That  the  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards,  consisting  of  Professor 
Williamson,  Professor  Wheatstone,  Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Professor  W. 
A.  Miller,  Dr.  A.  Matthiessen,  Mr.  Mceming  Jenkin,  Sir  Charles  Bright, 
Mr.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  Dr.  Joule,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Varley,  Mr.  G.  C.  Foster,  and  Mr.  C.  HocHn,  be  reappointed ;  and 
that  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  be  the  Secretar}\ 

That  Professor  Stokes  be  requested  to  continue  his  Eesearches  on  Physical 
Optics. 

That  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  Mr.  Glaisher,  Dr.  Moffat,  Mr.  C.  Brooke,  Dr.  Andrews, 
and  Dr.  B.  "Ward  Bichardson  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
accurate  Meteorological  Observations  of  Ozone ;  and  that  Mr.  Lowe  be  the 
Secretary. 

That  Dr.  Tyndall,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Dr.  Odling,  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  Pro- 
fessor Xelland,  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  and  Professor  Foster  be  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  Dynamics,  Experimental  Physics,  and  Chemistry  in  schools  of  various 
classes,  and  of  suggesting  the  best  means  of  promoting  this  object  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Recommendations  of  the  RepoH  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Council ;  and  that  Professor  Foster  and  Dr.  Odling  be  the  Secretaries. 

That  Dr.  Matthiessen  be  requested  to  continue  his  researches  on  the 
Chemical  Constitution  of  Cast  Iron. 

That  Mr.  Thomas  Fairley  be  requested  to  continue  his  researches  on 
Polycyanides  of  the  Organic  Radicals. 

That  the  Conmiittee  on  Scientific  Evidence  in  Courts  of  Law,  consisting  of 
the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  Professor  Williamson,  The  Right.  Hon.  J.  Napier, 
Mr.  W.  Tite,  Professor  Christison,  Dr.  TyndaU,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Bateman,  Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart,  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Miller  (vdth  power  to  add  to  their  number),  be  reappointed ; 
and  that  Professor  Williamson  be  the  Secretary. 

That  the  Patent  Law  Committee  be  reappointed,  such  Committee  to  con- 
sist of  Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  Q.C.,  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman, 
Mr.  W.  Fairbaim,  Mr.  John  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  Mr.  H.  Dircks, 
Mr.  J.  V.  N.  Bazalgette,  Professor  RanMne,  and  Mr,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bell,  Mr.  David  Greig,  Mr.  J.  Oldham,  Professor  Rankine,  Mr.  William  Smith, 
Mr.  Harold  Littledale,  The  Earl  of  Caithness,  and  Mr.  Robert  Neilson,  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  Report  on  Agricultural  Macliinery  ;  and  that  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Smith  and  P.  Le  Neve  Foster  be  the  Secretaries. 

That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Mr.  J. 
Oldliam,  Mr.  J.  R.  Napier,  Mr.  George  Fawcus,  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  Mr. 
J.  Sissons,  be  appointed  to  Report  on  the  Regulations  affecting  the  safety  of 
Merchant  Ships  and  their  Passengers. 
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Involving  Application  to  Government. 

That  the  President  of  the  Association  he  requested  to  commnnicate  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  appointed  hy  the  Conncil  to  consider  the  host  means 
for  promoting  Scientific  Education  in  Schools,  to  the  President  of  the  Privy 
Conncil  and  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Association ; 
and  that  the  General  Officers  he  authorized  to  take  steps  to  give  publicity  to 
the  Beport. 

That  Sir  Bartle  Prere,  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  Colonel  R.  Strachey,  Colonel 
Tule,  Sir  Proby  Cautley,  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  be  a  Committee  for  ^e  purpose  of  representing  to  liie  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  the  great  and  urgent  importance  of  adopting  actiYe 
measures  to  obtain  reports  on  the  physical  form,  manners,  customs,  &c,  of 
the  indigenous  population  of  India,  and  especially  of  those  tribes  which  are 
still  in  the  habit  of  erecting  Megalithic  monuments ;  and  that  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker  be  the  Secretary. 

That  General  Sir  Andrew  S.  Waugh,  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  General  G. 
Balfonr,  General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  Mr.  Geoige 
Campbell,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
waiting  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  represent  the  desirability  of 
an  exploration  being  made  of  the  district  between  the  Burhampooter,  the 
Upper  Irrawaddy,  and  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  with  a  view  to  a  route  being 
established  between  the  navigable  parts  of  these  rivers;  and  that  Dr. 
Thomas  Thomson  be  the  Secretary. 

That  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  Bart.,  Admiral  Erasmus  Ommanney,  Ad- 
miral CoUinson,  Admiral  Sir  E.  Belcher,  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  Captain 
Allen  Young,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Markham  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  desirability  of  their  under- 
tiding  an  exploration  of  the  area  around  the  I^orth  Pole ;  and  that  Mr.  C. 
B.  Markham  be  the  Secretary. 

Communications  to  be  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Association. 

That  Mr.  C.  Meldrum's  paper,  "  On  the  Meteorology  of  the  Mauritius,"  be 
printed  in  extenso  among  the  Beports. 

That  Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell's  paper,  "  On  the  present  state  of  the  Manu- 
£ictare  of  Iron  in  Britain,  and  its  position  as  compared  with  that  of  some 
other  countries,"  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Beport  of  the  Association. 

That  Mr.  Mitchell's  paper^  **  On  the  Highland  Bailways,"  be  printed  at 
length  amongst  the  Beports. 


Befiolred  that  Besolutions : — 

(1)  Relating  to  the  continuation  of  Storm  Signals, 

(2)  The  introduction  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Metric  System  into  Govern- 

ment Schools, 

(3)  Natural-History  Collections  in  the  British  Museum, 

(4)  The  pollution  of  rivers,  and  the  preservation  of  Salmon  Fisheries, 

be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Association. 
1867.  « 
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Synopsis  of  Grants  of  Money  appropriated  to  Scientific  Purposes  by 
the  General  Committee  at  the  Dundee  Meeting  in  September  1867. 
The  names  qf  the  Members  who  would  be  entitled  to  call  on  the 
General  Treasurer  for  the  respective  Grants  are  prtfiased. 

Kew  Observatory, 

Mmataimng  the  Estobliahmeut  of  Kew  Obsenatory 600  0  0 

Mathematics  and  Physics, 

•Glaisher,  Mr. — Lunar  Committee    120  0  0 

Joule,  Dr. — Bemeasurement  of  the  Dynamical  Equivalent  of 

Heat   50  0  0 

♦Glaiflher,  Mr.— Britlsli  Eainfell  50  0  0 

♦Bykes,  Oolonel. — ^Balloon  Committee  (renewed) 50  0  0 

Thomson,  Professor  Sir  W. — ^Tidal  Observations    100  0  0 

Thomson,  Professor  Sir  W. — Underground  Temperature  ....  50  0  0 

♦Qlaisher,  Mr. — ^Luminous  Meteors 50  0  0 

CMmistry^ 

♦Anderson,  Dr. — Synthews  of  Organic  Adds  60  0  0 

Chology, 

♦Lyell,  Sir  C,  Bart. — Kent's  Cavern  Investigation 160  0  0 

Mitchell,  Mr.  W.  S.— Leaf-beds  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  series . .  50  0  0 

Duncan,  Dr.  P.  M.— British  Fossil  Corals 50  0  0 

Moore,  Mr.  C. — Veins   containing  Organic  Kemains  in  the 

Mountain  Limestone 40  0  0 

Bryoe,  Dr. — Scottish  Earthquakes 35  0  0 

♦Woodward,  Mr.  H. — Fossil  Crustacea  (renewed)  , 25  0  0 

♦Phillips,  Professor. — Secondary  Beptiles,  Pterodactylee,  and 

Birds 50  0  0 

Biology, 
Jefireys,  Mr.  J.  Gwyn. — British  Marine  Invertebrate  Fauna. .     100     0     0 
Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  Bart— The  Reeord  of  the  Progress  of  Zoology     100    0     0 
Bate,  Mr.  C.  Spence. — Fauna  of  the  South  Coast  of  Devon 

and  Cornwall 30    0     0 

Busk,  Mr.  G. — ^Fossil  Flora 25     0     0 

Lankester,  Mr.  E.  Ray. — Investigation  of  Animal  Substances 

with  the  Spectroscope    15     0     0 

Bennett,  Dr. — Action  of  Mercury  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile    . .       25     0     0 

♦Bichardson,  Dr. — Physiological  Action  of  the  Methyl  Series . .       25    0     0 

Geograpliy  and  Ethnology. 

Murchison,  Sir  R.  I.,  Bart. — Greenland  Exploration 100     0     0 

Statisties  and  Eeonomie  Science, 
♦Bowring,  Sir  J. — Metrical  Committee 50    0     Q 

Meehames* 
♦Ruflsdl,  Mr,  J.  Bcott^Analysis  of  Reporta  on  Steam-ahip 

Performance   100    0     0 

♦Fairbaim,  Mr.  W.— Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel 100    0    O 

Total   2200    0     O 

*  Reappointed. 
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General  Statement  of  Sums  which  have  been  paid  an  Account  of  Grants 
for  Scient^  Purposes. 


1834. 


£    9.    d. 
30    0    0 


Tide  Diaciusions   , 

1835. 

Tide  Discussions 03  0  0 

British  Fossil  Ichthyology    105  0  0 

£167  0  0 


1836. 

Tide  Discussions  163 

British  Fossil  Ichthyology    105 

Thermometric  Observations,  ftc.     60 
Experiments  on  long-continued 

Heat  

Rain- Gauges.... 

Refraction  Experiments    

Lunar  Nutation 

Thermometers 


17  1 
9  13 
15  0 
60  0 
15     6 


£434  14     0 


1837. 

Tide  Discussions 284  1  0 

Chemical  Constants  24  13  6 

Lunar  Nutation 70  0  0 

Obserrations  on  Waves 100  13  0 

Tides  at  Bristol 150  0  0 

Meteorology  and    Subterranean 

Temperature 89  5  0 

Vitrification  Experiments.. 150  0  0 

Heart  Experiments   8  4  6 

Barometric  Observations  30  0  0 

Barometers    11  18  6 


£918  14     6 


1838. 

Tide  Discosdons 39  0     0 

British  Fossil  Pishes     100  0     0 

Meteorological  Observations  and 

Anemometer  (construction) ...  100  0     0 

Cast  Iron  (Strength  oO     60  0     0 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances 

(Preservation  of) 19  1   10 

Bailwmy  Constants    41  12  10 

Bristol  Tides 50  0     0 

Growth  of  Planto  75  0     0 

Mud  in  Rivers  ...»«..•• 3  6     6 

EdncsUion  Cwnmittae   •••    ^0  0    0 

Heart  Bxperimentt  5  3 

Land  and  Sea  Level. 267  8 

Suhtertanean  Temperature  ,....»      8  6 

Steam-vessels IQO  0 

Mefteofological  Committee    31  0 

Thermometeia  ' ••...•«..     16  4 


£956  13     2 


1839. 


Fossil  Ichthyology 110    0  0 

MeteotologiaU    Observations    at 

Plymouth  ••• «...     63  10  0 

MedunyanofWavet 144    3  0 

BflstotTidea..^ 3«  18  6 


£  «.  d 

Meteorology  and    Subterranean 

Temperature 21  11  0 

Vitrification  Experiments 9  4  7 

Cast  Iron  Experiments 100  0  0 

Railway  Constants 28  7  3 

Land  and  Sea  Level 274  1  4 

Steam-vessels*  Engines 100  0  0 

Stars  in  Histoire  Celeste  331  18  6 

Stars  in  Lacaille    11  0  0 

Stars  in  R.A.S.  Catalogue 6  16  6 

Animal  Secretions •     10  10  0 

Steam-engines  in  Cornwall  ......     50  0  0 

Atmospheric  Air   16  10 

Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 40  0  0 

Heat  on  Organic  Bodies   3  0  0 

Gases  on  Solar  Spectrum 22  0  0 

Hourly  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions, Inverness  and  Kingussie    49  7  8 

Fossil  Reptiles  118  2  9 

Mining  Statistics 50  0  0 


£1595  11     0 


1840. 

Bristol  Tides 100     0  0 

Subterranean  Temperature  13  13  6 

Heart  Experiments   18  19  0 

Lungs  Experiments 8  13  0 

Tide  Discussions    50     0  0 

Land  and  Sea  Level 6  11  1 

Stars  r Histoire  Cdeste)    242  10  0 

Stars  (Lacaille) 4  15  0 

Stars  (Catalogue)  264     0  0 

Atmospheric  Air    15  15  0 

Water  on  Iron  10     0  0 

Heat  on  Organic  Bodies    7     0  0 

Meteorological  Observations 52  17  6 

Foreign  Scientific  Memoirs 112     1  6 

Working  Population 100     0  0 

School  Statistics 50     0  0 

Forms  of  Vessels  184     7  0 

Chemical  and  Electrical  Pheno- 
mena       40 

Meteorological   Observations    at 

Plymouth  80 

Magnetical  Observations  185 

£1546  16  4 


0     0 


0     0 
13     9 


1841. 

Observations  on  Waves 30     0     0 

Meteorology  and    Subterranean 

Temperature 8     8 

Actfnometers 10 

Earthquake  Shocks  17 


Acrid  Poisons.. 

Veins  and  Absorbents   ., 

Mud  in  Rivers  , 

Marine  Zoology 

Skeleton  Maps  , 

Mountain  Barometers    . 
SUrs  (Histoire  Celeste). 


0 
7 
0 
3     0 

5  0 
15  12     8 
20     0     0 

6  18     6 
185     0     0 
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£    t.  d. 

Stars  (Lacaille) 79     5  0 

Stars  (Nomenclature  of) 17  19  6 

Stars  (Catalogue  of ) 40     0  0 

Water  on  Iron   50     0  0 

Meteorological    Observations    at 

Inverness 20     0  0 

Meteorological  Observations  (re- 
duction of)    25     0  0 

Fossil  Reptiles  50     0  0 

Foreign  Memoirs  62     0  0 

Railway  Sections  38     1  6 

Forms  of  Vessels   193  12  0 

Meteorological    Observations    at 

Plymouth  65     0  0 

Magnetical  Observations  61   18  8 

Fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  100     0  0 

Tides  at  Leilh    50     0  0 

Anemometer  at  Edinburgh  60     1  10 

Tabulating  Observations   9     6  3 

Races  of  Men    5     0  0 

Radiate  Animals    2     0  0 

JS1235  10  11 

1842. 

Dynamometriclnstruments 113  11  2 

Anoplura  Britannise 52  12  0 

Tides  at  Bristol 59     8  0 

Gases  on  Light 30  14  7 

Chronometers    26  17  6 

Marine  Zoology 15  0 

British  Fossil  Mammalia  100     0  0 

Statistics  of  Education  20     0  0 

Marine  Steam-vessels'  Engines...     28     0  0 

Stars  (Histoire  Celeste) 59     0  0 

Start  (Brit.  Assoc.  Cat.  of )  110     0  0 

Railway  Sections   161   10  0 

British  Belemnites 50     0  0 

Fossil  Reptiles    (publication    of 

Report) 210     0  0 

Forms  of  Vessels   180     0  0 

Galvanic  Experiments  on  Rocks       5     8  6 
Meteorological    Experiments    at 

Plymouth  68     0  0 

Constant  Indicator  and  Dynamo- 
metric  Instruments 90     0  0 

Force  of  Wind  10     0  0 

Light  on  Growth  of  Seeds    8     0  0 

Vital  Statistics  50     0  0 

VegeUtive  Power  of  Seeds  8     1   11 

Questions  on  Human  Race  7     9  0 

jei449  17  8 


1843. 

Revision  of  the  Nomenclature  of 

Stars 2     0     0 

Reduction  of  Stars,  British  Asso- 
ciation Catalogue  25     0     0 

Anomalous  Tides,  Frith  of  Forth  120     0     0 

Hourly  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions at  Kingussie  and  Inverness    77  12     8 

Meteorological    Observations    at 

Plymouth  55     0     0 

Wheweirs  Meteorological  Ane- 
mometer at  Plymouth 10     0     0 


£ 

Meteorological  Observations,  Os- 
ier's Anemometer  at  Plymouth     20 
Reduction  of  Meteorological  Ob- 
servations   ...•••     30 

Meteorological  Instruments  and 

Gratuities  39 

Construction  of  Anemometer  at 

Inverness  ^ 56 

Magnetic  Cooperation 10 

Meteorological  Recorder  for  Kew 

Observatory  50 

Action  of  Gases  on  Light 18 

Establishment  at  Kew  Observa- 
tory, Wages,  Repairs,  Furni- 
ture and  Sundries 133 

Experiments  by  Captive  Balloons  81 
Oxidation  of  the  Kails  of  Railways  20 
Publication  of  Report  on  Fossil 

Reptiles 40 

Coloured   Drawings  of  Railway 

Sections 147 

Registration       of      Earthquake 

Shocks   30 

Report  on  Zoological  Nomencla- 
ture         10 

Uncovering  Lower  Red  Sand- 
stone near  Manchester  .........       4 

Vegetative  Power  of  Seeds   5 

Marine  Testacea  (Habiu  of)    ...     10 

Marine  Zoology 10 

Marine  Zoology 2 

Preparation  of  Report  on  British 

Fossil  Mammalia 100 

Physiological  Operations  of  Me- 
dicinal Agents   20 

Vital  Statistics  36 

Additional  Experiments  on  the 

Forms  of  Vessels  70 

Additional  Experiments  on  the 

Forms  of  Vessels  100 

Reduction  of  Experiments  on  the 

Forms  of  Vessels   100 

Morin's  Instrument  and  Constant 

Indicator 69 

Experiments  on  the  Strength  of 

Materials 60 

jei565 


<• 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

12 
8 

8 

10 

0 
16 

0 

1 

4 

8 
0 

7 
0 
0 

0 

0 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
3 
0 
0 
14 

6 
8 
0 
0 

11 

0 

0 

0 
5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

0 

10     2 


1844. 

Meteorological    Obsenrationt    at 

Kingussie  and  Inverneta  ......'    12     0 

Completing  Obaervationt  at  Ply- 
mouth      35    0 

Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Co- 
operation        25     8 

Publication  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation Catalogue  of  Stars 35     0 

Observations  on  Tides  on  the 
East  coast  of  Scotland 100    0 

Revision  of  the  Nomenclature  of 

Stars  1842       8    9 

Maintaining  the  Establishment  in 

Kew  Observatory    117  17 

Inttmmcntt  for  Kew  Obtervalory    56    7 
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Marne  Zaokcj 1S4S       • 

Marine   Tntkifj  of  J>enm  aBd 

CoTDwaH    .— ....^ ..M....M     !• 

Marine  Zoology  of  Corfh  . — .^  !• 
EzperiaMBts  on  the  Vitafity  of 

»weo>  ••••■•■.•••••»••••«•.•«••«••.«  9 
Expcriaaeals  on  &e  Yitafity  of 

Seeds ^ lft4S      8 

Bxock  Anephna   .»... 15 

Strength  of  Materiab    » IM 

Coapledng  Bxperiaents  on  the 

ForvMofSh^ IM 

Inquiries  mto  iLaphyzia    ..- !• 

Inrestlgatiotts    on    the   Internal 

CoMtitntion  of  Metab  50 

Constant  Indicator  and  Morin's 

Instrament    IS41     10 

X9SI 

1845. 
Pabtication  of  the  British  Asncia- 

tionCatalogneof^lara .^  351 

Metcoffological    Ohaertatiens    at 

Inremeas  M 

Magnetk  and  Meteorological  Co- 

Meteotoiogical    Instnnnents    at 

KdJabnrgh. ............... ........  18 

Rednction  of  Anemometrical  Ob» 

aervations  at  Plynonth  .........  25 

Electrical  Ezpernnents  at  Kew 

Ofascnratory  43 

|fp"»*n«ning  thr  nitibliihmf  nl  in 

Kew  Oboerratory 149 

For  KreU's  Barooaetrograph 25 

Gases  from  Iron  Famaces    50 

The  Acfinograph  15 

Miaroacopic  Stmctore  of  Shells...  20 

Exotic  Anoplura    1843  10 

VitaUty  ofSeeds 1843  2 

Vitality  of  Seeds 1844  7 

Marine  Zoology  of  Cornwall 10 

Physiological  Action  of  Medidnes  20 
Statistics  of  Sickness  and  Mor- 
tality in  York    20 

Earthquake  ShodLi 1843  15 

.£830 


inAsfhrxia, 

of  F<  * 
11   10     Tksfity  of  Seeds 
•     •     VnaStyofSecdf 


14«  1< 
M     • 

€  1€ 

10     • 

^1S44       2  15  1 

^1845       7   12 

Marine  ZsslDgy  of  CsrwwalL.^^     10     • 

•  •     Marine  ZM^^fy  «f  Bntam    .^..     10     • 

EnticAnopiwa IS44     25     • 

10     •     EapcnstAamn^Mg  <afisirt«s     11     7 
Aneaoasesm- Repain  ........^       2     3 

•  •     Ataiaipktric  Wasea 3     3 

•  •    Cafdve  BiThwi 1S44       8  19 

•  3  1844       7     < 


7     3 


I  of  Sickneas  and  Mor^ 
tafity  in  Tack    ^...^...^.^ 


12     • 


X»55   U 


1847. 
of    the    Ganssian 

Constants  for  1839 50  •  • 

0     0  I  Habits  of  Marine  AaiaMb    10  •  • 

Physialogkal  Action  of  Mcdidnca  20  0  0 

3     f     Marine  Zoology  of  ComwaU    ...  10  0  0 

Ataaospheric  Waves  ...............  0  9  3 

Yitafity  of  Seeds 4  7  7 

Maintaining  the  EstabfishMcnt  at 

Kew  Obterratary  ...............  107  8  € 


12     8 


14     6 


XIOS     5     4 


18  11 


1848. 


16 


11 


0     0 


17     8 

15     0 
0     0 


Maintainiag  the  Estabfishaarnt  at 

^;      Kew  Observatory ^ 171   15  11 

I  Atmospheric  Wares 3 

*  •  Vitality  of  Seeds    9 

I  Completion  of  Catalognes  of  Stars  70 

■  On  Colooring  Matters 5 

On  Growth  of  Plants............^  15 


10     9 

15     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0_0 

£275     1     8 


0     0 
14     8 


9     9 


1846. 
British  AsM>ciation  Catakgtie  of 
Stars  1844  211 


13     0 


1849. 
Electrical  Observations  a 

Observatory  ^.„...     50     0     0 

liainfawiifig      ^fflMtthTOfTtf      St 

ditto 76  2  5 

Vitality  of  Seeds    5  8  1 

On  Growth  of  Plants 5  0  0 

Registration  of  Periodical  Phe* 

10  0  0 


Bill  on  acooant  of  Anemometrical 
Obsenrattons 13 


9     0 


£159   19     6 


1850. 
Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 

Kew  Obsenratory 2^^  IM     0 

i  Transit  of  Eanhqtnke  Wares  ..     50     0     0 
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£    s.  d. 

Periodical  Phenomena  15     0  0 

Meteorological    Instrument, 

Arores    »»»     85     0  0 

JS345   18  0 

1851.  " 
Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 

Kew  Observatory  (includes  part 

of  grant  in  1849)  309     2  2 

Theory  of  Heat 20     1  1 

Periodical  Phenomena  of  Animals 

and  Plants 6     0  0 

Vitality  of  Seeds    5     6  4 

Influence  of  Solar  Radiation 30     0  0 

Ethnological  Inquiries 12     0  0 

Researches  on  Annelida 10     0  0 

JS891     9  7 

1852.  ===== 
Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 

Kew   Observatory    (including 

balance  of  grant  for  1850)    ...  233  17  8 
Experiments  on  the  Conduction 

of  Heat  5     2  9 

Influence  of  Solar  Radiations  ...     20     0  0 

Geological  Map  of  Ireland    15     0  0 

Researches  on  the  Britisb  Anne- 
lida      10     0  0 

Vitality  of  Seeds    10     6  2 

Strength  of  Boiler  Plates 10     0  0 

£304     6  7 

1853.  ^■==— * 
Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 

Kew  Observatory 165     0  0 

Experiments  on  the  Influence  of 

Solar  Radiation 15     0  0 

Researches  on  the  British  Anne- 
lida      10     0  0 

Dredging  on  the  East  CoASt  of 

Scothind 10     0  0 

Ethnological  Queries 5     0  0 

~£205     0  0 

1854.  *=—=■» 
Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 

Kew    Observatory   (including 

balance  of  former  grant)  330  15  4 

Investigations  on  Flax 11     0  0 

EiDscts      of     Temperature     on 

Wrought  Iron    10    0  0 

Registration  of  Periodical   Phe- 
nomena       10    0  0 

British  Annelida   10     0  0 

Vitality  of  Seeds   5     8  3 

Conduction  of  Heat 4    2  0 

£380  19  7 

1855.  ^Bm^as^ 
Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 

Kew  Observatory 425     0  0 

Earthquake  Movements    10     0  0 

Physical  Aspect  of  the  Moon,.,.. .     11     8  5 

Vitality  of  Seeds  lo     7  11 

Map  of  the  World 15     0  0 

Ethnological  Queries    5     0  0 

Dredging  near  Belfast  4     0  0 

'£480  16  4 


£    «.     d. 


1856. 
Maintaining  the  Ettabliibin«nt  at 
Kew  Observatory : — 

1854 £  75     0     0\   .^. 

1855 £500     0     0/   **'** 

Strickland's  Ornithological  Syno- 
nyms    100    0 

Dredging  and  Dredging  Forms..,       9  13 

Chemical  Action  of  Light 20     0 

Strength  of  Iron  Plates 10     0 

Registration  of  Periodical  Pheno- 
mena  •     10     0 

Propagation  of  Salmon > 10     0 


0     0 

0  0 
9 
0 
0 


£734  13     9 


1857. 

Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 
Kew  Observatory  .„ *.  350    0    0 

Earthquake  Wave  Experiments. .  40     0     0 

Dredging  near  Belfast  10    0     0 

Dredging  on  the  West  Coast  of 

Scotland 10     0     0 

Investigations  into  the  Mollusca 

of  California  10    0    0 

Experiments  on  Flax    5     0     0 

Natural  History  of  Madagascar. .  20    0    0 

Researches  on  British  Annelida  25     0     0 

Report  on  Natural  Products  im- 
ported into  Liverpool 10    0     0 

Artificial  Propagation  of  Salmon  10    0     0 

Temperature  of  Mines 7     8     0 

Thermometers  for  Subterranean 

Observations 5    7     4 

Life-Boat ..500 

£507  15     4 

1858« 
Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 

Kew  Observatory  •.•„ «•«  500 

Earthquake  Wave  Experimei^ts..  25 
Dredging  on  tha  West  Coast  of 

Scotland     10 

Dredging  near  DubUn  ,., ,  5 

Vitality  of  Seeds    .,..„.. 5 

Dredging  near  Belfiut  .•.«• 18 

Report  on  tha  British  Annelida. .»  U 
Experiments  on  the  production 

of  Heat  by  Motion  in  Fiaids ...  20 
Report  on  the  Natural  Products 

imported  into  Scotland 10 


0     0 
0    0 


0     0 


0     0 


£618  18     2 


1859. 
Maintaining  the  Establishment  at 

Kew  Observatory 500  0 

Dredging  near  Dublin 15  0 

Osteology  of  Birds 50  0 

Irish  TunicaU  , ,  5  0 

Manure  Experiments    20  0 

British  Medutidae 5  0 

Dredging  Committee 5  0 

Steam- vessels' Performance 5  0 

Marine  Fauna  of  South  and  West 

oflreland  10  0     0 

Photographic  Chemistry  10  0     0 

Lanarkshire  Fossils  ,  20  0     1 

Balloon  Ascents ,^,^...,.  39  11     0 

Digitized  by  VjC    £684  11      1 
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1860. 
Maintaining  the   EstmbUihttient 

of  Kew  Obtemratory.............  600 

Dredging  near  Belfast..... ,.•     19 

Dre^ng  in  DnbUn  Bay 15 

Inquiry  into  the  Perfiarmanoe  of 

Steam- vessels.. 124 

Explorations  in  the  Yellow  Stnd« 

stone  of  Dura  Den •     20 

Chemico-mechanical  Analysis  of 

Rocks  and  Minerals. ...... ....••     25 

Besearches   en    the  Growth   of 

PlanU 

Researdies  on  the  Solubility  of 

SalU 

Reaearches  en  the  Cetiidtaents 

of  Mannres 

Balance  of  Captive  Balloon  Ac- 
counts  • 


£     9.   d. 


1861. 
Maintaining   the  Establishment 

of  Kew  Observatory 500 

Earthquake  Experiments....*....  26 
Dredging  North  and  East  Coasts 

of  Scotland 28 

Dredging  Committee  t*- 

1860 ^050     0     0\  ^a 

1861 JS22     0    0/  '^ 

Excavations  at  Dnra  Den... 20 

Solubility  of  Salts 20 

Steam-veesel  Performance     ..•..«  150 

Fossils  of  Lesmahago 15 

Explorations  at  Uriconium  20 

Chemical  Alloys    «... 20 

Clasnfied  Index  to  the  Transac- 

dons  100 

Dredging  in  the  Mersey  and  Dee  5 

Dip  Circle 30 

Pbotoheliographio  Observations  50 

Prison  Diet    20 

Ganging  of  Water «« 10 

Alpine  Ascents •••• •  6 

Coostitncnts  of  Manures  •••....••  25 


0     0 


0     0 


0     0 


10  0  0 
80  0  0 
25     0     0 


1  13     6 


jei241     7     0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


£1111     5  10 


1862. 
Maintaining  the   Establishment 

of  Kew  Observatory 500 

Pfttent  Laws 21 

MoUosca  of  N.>W.  America 10 

Katnral    History  by  Mercantile 

Marine  5 

Tidal  Observations    «  25 

Photoheliometer  at  Kew 40 

Photographic  Pictures  of  the  Sun  150 

Rocks  of  Donegal 25 

Dredging  Durham  and   North* 

vmberland 25 

Connexion  of  Storms 20 

Dredging  North- Bast  Coast  of 

Scotland 6 

Ravages  of  Teredo    3  1 

Standards  of  Electrical  Resistance  50     < 

Riulway  Accidents    10 


£  s.  d. 

Balloon  Committee  200  0  0 

Dredging  Dublin  Bay  10     0  0 

Dredging  the  Mersey 5  0  0 

Prison  Diet 20  0  0 

Gauging  of  Water 12  10  0 

Steamships' Performance... •«....  150  0  0 

Thermo-Blectrie  Currents    >       5  0  0 

i5l208  ir"6 

1863. 
Maintaining  the  Establiahmenft 

of  Kew  Observatory 600  0  0 

Balloon  Committee  deficiency...     70  0  0 

Balloon  Ascents  (other  eqiMiMa)    86  0  0 

Bntozot 25  0  0 

CoalFottils 80  0  0 

Herrings 20  0  0 

Granites  of  Done§^ • 6  0  0 

Prison  Diet * 80  0  0 

Vertical  Atmospheric  Movemeata   13  0  0 

Dredging  Shetland  60  0  0 

Dredging   North-eist    #0Mt  oi 

Scotland 86  0  0 

Dredging  Northttmberiand  6iicl 

Durham 17  8  10 

Dredging   Committee    tilp«rin« 

tendence •*.««....    10  0  0 

Steamship  Performance  100  0  0 

Balloon  Committee 200  0  0 

Carbon  under  pressure 10  0  0 

Volcanic  Temperature 1  100  0  0 

Bromide  of  Ammoniiim  #..«.....      800 

Electrical  Standards 100  0  0 

Conitmotion  and  disMlNl- 

tion 40  0  0 

Luminous  Meteors 17  0  0 

Kew  Additional   BuUdingB  for 

Photoheliograph  «•«......  100  0  0 

Thermo-Electricity 16  0  0 

Analysis  of  Rocks 8  0  0 

Hydrolds 10  Q  0 

£lM  i  10 

1864.  "■■■*" 

Maintaining  the  Establishment 

of  Kew  Observatory 600  0  0 

Coal  Fossils  20  0  0 

Vertical   Atmospheric   Move- 
ments  «««..••«••.•    20  0  0 

Dredging  Shetland  75  0  0 

Dredging  NorthumberUmd 25  0  0 

Balloon  Committee »<  800  0  0 

Carbon  under  pressure 10  0  0 

Standards  of  Electric  Resistance  100  0  0 

Analysis  of  Rocks 10  0  0 

Hydroida  10  0  0 

Askham'sGift  60  0  0 

Nitrite  of  Amyle  10  0  0 

Nomenclature  Committee    ..«..•      6  0  0 

Rain-Gaugea 19  15  8 

Cast  Iron  Investigation  20  0  0 

Tidal  Observations  in  the  Hmnber  50  0  0 

Spectral  Rays  45  0  0 

Luminous  Meteors 20  0  0 

£1289  15  8 
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1865.  £  8.  d. 
Maintaining  the  Establishment 

of  Kew  Observatory 600  0  0 

Balloon  Committee 100  0  0 

Hydroida  13  0  0 

Rain-Gaugea 30  0  0 

Tidal  Observations  in  the  Hnmber     6  8  0 

Hexylic  Compounds 20  0  0 

Amyl  Compounds 20  0  0 

Irish  Flora    25  0  0 

American  MoUusca  3  9  0 

OrgMiicAcids  20  0  0 

Lingula  Flags  Excavation    10  0  0 

Eurypterus    50  0  0 

Electrical  Standards 100  0  0 

Malta  Caveb  Researches  30  0  0 

Oyrter  Breeding  25  0  0 

Gibraltar  Caves  Researches     ...  150  0  0 

Kent's  Hole  Excavations 100  0  0 

Moon's  Surface  Observations  ...    35  0  0 

Marine  Fauna  25  0  0 

Dredging  Aberdeenshire 25  0  0 

Dredging  Channel  Islands  50  0  0 

Zoologiod  Nomenclature 5  0  0 

Resistance  of  Floating  Bodies  in 

Water   100  0  0 

Bath  Waters  Analysis 8  10  0 

Luminous  Meteors 40  0  0 

iS1591  7  10 


1866. 
Maintaining  the  Bstablishment 

of  Kew  Observatory ....600  0  0 

Lunar  Committee...... 64  13  4 

Balloon  Committee 50  0  0 

Metrical  Committee.... 50  0  0 

British  Rainfall 50  0  0 

Kilkenny  Coal  Fields   16  0  0 

Alum  Bay  Fossil  Leaf-Bed 15  0  0 

Luminous  Meteors  50  0  0 

Lingula  Flags  Excavation    20  0  0 

Chemical  Oonstitution  of  Cast 

:.  Iron  50  0  0 

Amyl  Compounds 25  0  0 

Electrical  Standards 100  0  0 

MalU  Caves  Exploration 30    0  0 


£  t.  d. 

Kent's  Hole  Exploration 200  0  0 

Marine  Fauna,  &c,  Devon  and 

Cornwall  25  0  0 

Dredging  Aberdeenshire  Coast...    25  0  0 

Dredging  Hebrides  Coast 50  0  0 

Dredging  the  Mersey  5  0  0 

Resistance  of  Floating  Bodies  in 

Water    50  0  0 

Polycyanides  of  Organic  Radi- 

cab    20  0  0 

Rigor  Mortis 10  0  0 

IruhAnneUda 15  0  0 

Catalogue  of  Crania 50  0  0 

Didine  Birds  of  Mascarene  Islands  50  0  0 

Typical  Crania  Researches  30  0  0 

Palestme  Exploration  Fund 100  0  0 

£1750  13  4 

1867.       '°"^'~""" 
Maintaining  the  Establishment 

of  Kew  Observatory 600  0  0 

Meteorological  Instruments,  Pa- 
lestine       50  0  0 

Lunar  Committee 120  0  0 

Metrical  Committee 30  0  0 

Kent's  Hole  Explorations  100  0  0 

Palestine  Explorations 50  0  0 

Insect  Fauna,  Palestine    ...;.....    30  0  0 

British  Rain&ll 50  0  0 

Kilkenny  Coal  Helds   25  0  0 

Alum  Bay  Fossil  Leaf-Bed 25  0  0 

Luminous  Meteors  50  0  0 

Bournemouth,  &c.  Leaf-Beds  ..•    30  0  0 

Dredging,  Shetland 75  0  0 

Steam^p  Reports  Condensa- 
tion     100  0  0 

Electrical  Standards 100  0  0 

Ethyle  and  Methyle  series  25.0  0 

FossU  Crustacea   25  0  0 

Sound  under  Water 24  4  0 

North  Greenland  Fauna  75  0  0 

Do.              PhmtBeds  ...  100  0  0 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture    ...    25  0  0 

Patent  Laws 30  0  0 

£1739  4  0 


Extracts  from  ResohUions  of  the  General  Committee. 

Committees  and  individuals,  to  whom  grants  of  money  for  scientific  pur- 
poses have  been  entrusted,  are  required  to  present  to  each  following  Meeting^ 
of  the  Association  a  Eeport  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made ;  with  a 
statement  of  the  sums  which  have  been  expended^  and  the  balance  which  re- 
mains disposable  on  each  grant. 

Grants  of  pecuniary  aid  for  scientific  purposes  from  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation expire  at  the  ensuing  Meeting,  unless  it  shall  appear  by  a  Eeport  that 
the  Beoommendations  have  been  acted  on,  or  a  continuation  of  them  be 
ordered  by  the  General  Committee. 

»#(;  In  each  Committee,  the  Member  first  named  is  the  person  entitled  to  call  on 
the  Treasurer,  William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  60  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  S.W., 
for  such  portion  of  the  sum  granted  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS.  Ixxiii 

In  grants  of  money  to  Committees,  the  Association  does  not  contemplate 
the  payment  of  personal  expenses  to  the  members. 

In  aU  cases  where  additional  grants  of  money  are  made  for  the  continua- 
tion of  Besearches  at  the  cost  of  the  Association,  the  sum  named  shall  be 
deemed  to  indude,  as  a  part  of  the  amount,  the  specified  balance  which  may 
remain  unpaid  on  the  former  grant  for  the  same  object. 

General  Meetings. 

On  Wednesday  Evening,  September  4,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Xinnaird  Hall, 
Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.B.8.,  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of 
William  B.  Grove,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  resigned  the  office  of  President  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.,  F.B.8.,  who  took  the  Chair^  and 
delivered  an  Address. 

On  Thursday  Evening,  September  6,  at  8  p.m.,  a  Soir^  took  place  in  the 
Volunteers'  Hall. 

On  Thursday  Evening,  September  5,  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall,  Prof.  Tyndall, 
LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  delivered  a  Discourse  on  "  Matter  and  Force/*  to  the  Opera- 
tive Classes  of  Dundee. 

On  Friday  Evening,  September  6,  at  8.30  p.m.,  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall, 
Archibald  Geikie,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  delivered  a  Discourse  on  the  "  Geo- 
logical Origin  of  the  present  Scenery  of  Scotland." 

On  Monday  Evening,  September  9,  at  8.30  p.m.,  in  the  Einnaird  Hall, 
Alexander  Herschel,  Esq.,  F.B.A.S.,  delivered  a  Discourse  on  "The  Present 
State  of  Knowledge  regarding  Meteors  and  Meteorites." 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  September  10,  at  8  p.m.,  a  Soiree  took  place  in 
the  Volunteers'  Hall. 

On  Wednesday,  September  11,  at  3  p.m.,  the  concluding  General  Meeting 
took  place,  when  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Committee,  and  the  Grants  of 
Money  for  Scientific  purposes,  were  explained  to  the  Members. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Norwich  ♦. 

*  The  Meetiog  is  appointed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  August  10, 1868. 
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HaiLiZA  nr  Bspobi  of  ihb  Eceoibioal  Staitoajeid  GomuxiEB  pob  1863, 


E  140,  in  oqaftticm  9, /or  Jfi  read  k. 
F.  144,  line  19  from  top,/(^  B  read  Bp 

P.  152,  for  force  equal  to  ^^^^^^  absolute  unite,  or  Q^QQ^^  gramme  weight,  read 

force  equal  to 0-0002951 X 00002951  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  0^)000^7053^^^  ^^.^^^^ 

Ft  167»  in  •quation  28,  e=^  j—,  omit  the  decimal  point  erroneoualy  put  before  4157 ; 

and  three  lines  lower,  for  24-861  and  '4157  read  24861  and  4157. 
P.  158,  for  By  the  definition  of  electrochemical  equivalents,  B=N  read  Q=N. 
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ON 


THE    STATE    OF    SCIENCE. 


Report  of  the  Lunar  Committee  for  Mapping  the  Surface  of  the  Moon, 
Drawn  up  by  W.  R.  Birt,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  consisting 
o/ James  Olaisheb^  F.R.S,,  Lord  Bosse,  F.R,S.,  Lord  Weottesley, 
F,R.S.,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Bart.,  F.RS.,  Professor  Phillips,  FR.S., 
Rev.  C.  PaiTCHARD,  F.R.S.,  W.  Huooins,  F.RS,,  Warren  De  la 
Rue,  F.R.S.,  C.  Brooke,  F.RS.,  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  F.RA.S., 
J.  N.  LocKTER,  F.RA.S.,  Herr  Schmidt,  and  W.  R.  Birt, 
F.R.A.S. 

The  Report  now  presented  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lunar  Committee  dnring  the  past  Association  year.  These  proceed^gs  have 
reference  to  the  following  subjects : — First,  the  registration  of  craters  and 
other  visible  objects.  Secondly,  the  construction  of  an  outline  map.  And 
thirdly,  an  examination  of  an  dleged  change  upon  the  surface  of  the  mooo. 

The  BBexsTRAxioir  or  Objects. — In  connexion  with  this  head  nothing  has 
transpired  during  the  past  year  to  render  necessary  any  addition  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Committee  in  1865.  The  mode  of  registration  was  treated 
very  folly  in  the  Report  presented  at  Birmingham,  and  published  in  the 
volume  of  Reports  for  1865,  pp.  287-300. 

The  number  of  objects  now  registered  are  as  follo\i% : — 

514        on        124        Areas  in  Quadrant        L 

205         „  57  „  „  III. 

557         „         _62  „  „  IV. 

Total  1625  „         329  „  on  the  moon's  surface. 

The  Outlihs  Map. — ^During  the  past  year  the  Committee  authorized  the 
engraving  and  printing  of  Areas  IV  A*  and  IV^,  also  the  printing  of  the 
ca^ogue  of  objects  inserted  on  those  areas,  and  the  distribution  of  copies  to 
gentlemen  taking  part  in  the  work.  As  the  printing  was  completed,  and 
the  issue  had  commenced  before  the  last  Report  had  gone  to  press,  it  was 
considered  advisable,  in  order  to  give  them  greater  circulation,  to  append 
these  areas  and  catalogue  to  that  Report.  They  form  Appendix  III.,  Report, 
1866,  pp.  239^280. 

The  Committee,  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  obtaining  periodical 
exantinoHons  of  the  moon's  cKsk,  suggested  that  the  entire  surface  should  be 
divided  into  subzones  of  P  of  latitude  (Report,  1866,  p.  240),  and  allotted  to 

1867.  » 
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gentlemen  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  work.  The  two  areas  at  present 
issued  embrace  10  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  allotment  has  been  so  arranged 
that  each  pair  of  subzones  overlap  and  dovetail  into  the  adjoining  pairs. 
In  Appends  III.  to  the  last  Report,  the  objects  in  each  pair  of  subzones  are 
specified  in  the  order  of  their  conspicuousness  (see  Eeport,  1866,  p.  241). 
The  following  subzones  have  been  allotted  as  under : — 

Area  IVA«. 
No.  1.     G.  J.  "Walker,  Esq.,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 
„    2.     D.  Smith,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

r  Mrs.  Jackson,  Old  Brompton. 
„    a  i  T.  Whitehouse,  Esq.,  West  Bromwich. 

[  J.  Leigh,  Esq.,  Warrington. 
„    4.     F.  Bird,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
„    6.    J.  Graham,  Esq.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
„    6.    Rev.  W.  0.  Williams,  PwUheU,  North  Wales.     „         4^,  achr. 

Area   IVA^.  inohas. 

No.  1.  Rev.  W.  0.  Williams,  Pwllheli,  North  Wales.  Aperture    4-rJ^,  achr. 

„    2.  H.  Ingall,  Esq.,  Camberwell.  „  4-5,  dial. 

„    3.  C.  Grover,  Esq.,  Cheeham,  Bucks.  „  6J^,    refl. 

„    4.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Esq.,  Wimbledon.  „  6|,    achr. 

„    6.  T.  Petty,  Esq.,  Deddington,  near  Oxford.  „  3,      achr. 

„    6.  D.  GiU,  Esq.,  Aberdeen.  „  12,      refl. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named,  the  following  gentlemen  have  kindly 
offered  to  make  occasional  observations,   and  to  examine  particular  ob- 

i®^«-—  inches. 

J.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  Walworth.  Aperture  9  &  21|, 

J.  N.  Lockjer,  Esq.,  Finchley  Road.  „  6, 

H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  HoUoway. 

D.  A.  Freeman,  Esq., Upper  Tooting,  Surrey. 
W.  Huggins,  Esq.,  Upper  Tulse  Hill. 
J.  Browning,  Esq.,  Holloway. 

E.  Crossley,  Esq.,  Halifax. 
D.  M.  Webster,  Esq.,  Dundee. 
G.  Knott,  Esq.,  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Bawes,  Haddenham. 
Itev.  T.  W.  Webb,  Hardwick,  Herefordshire. 
H.  J.  Slack,  Esq.,  Camden  Square. 
T.  Bameby,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
J.  Joynson,  Esq.,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
G.  Williams,  Esq.,  LiverpooL 
Capt.  Noble,  Maresfield,  Sussex. 
C.  L.  Prince,  Esq.,  IJckfield,  Sussex. 

Rev.  J.  Simpson,  Dysart,  Fife. 

Several  returns  have  been  received,  but  they  are  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  for 
publication. 

It  has  been  proposed  that,  previous  to  publishing  any  returns  that  may- 
be made  to  the  Committee,  the  objects  reported  by  the  several  obeerverc^ 
shall  be  re-examined  by  Mr.  Birt,  or  by  some  other  gentleman  on  behalf  of  tho 
Committee^  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  of  superior  power.    The  annual  grant. 
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which  the  Committee  lequcBt  may  he  lenewed,  is  not  availahle  for  snppljiiig 
an  instrument  soitahle  for  this  pnrpoee,  as  it  is  necessarily  expended  in 
caTr3ring  on  the  work  of  mapping,  registration,  Ac.  Neverthelees  the  Com- 
mittee hope  that  aid  may  he  affDrded  hy  which  this  desurahle  ohject  may  he 
attained,  as,  hy  the  nse  of  such  an  instnunent,  an  aathority  will  he  given  te 
the  work  of  a  kind  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

Alleged  Chajtsb  oh  the  Hoof's  Suefacb. — On  the  27th  of  Novemher 
1866,  the  Committee  received  a  communication  fhun  Herr  Schmidt,  Di- 
rector of  the  Oheervatory  at  Athens,  announcing  that  a  remariLsble  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  crater  **  linne."  The  importance  of  this  communi- 
cation was  at  once  apparent,  as  hearing  in  one  direction  on  an  interesting 
question  on  lunar  physics,  and  in  another  on  the  lahours  of  the  Committee. 
Two  years  ago  the  Committee  urged  the  necessity  of  so  registering  an  ohjeot 
that  it  might  ever  after,  in  aU  time,  he  sufficiently  identified  hy  aM  future 
observers  (Beport,  1865,  p.  294).  The  announcement  of  Schmidt  suggests  a 
modification ;  for  if  a  change  srificiently  extensive  should  take  place  in  any 
ohject,  the  condition  of  which  had  been  definitely  settled  hy  more  than  one 
observer,  it  might  he  difficult  te  identify  it  at  the  same  object^  hut  the  value 
of  the  determination  of  its  former  condition  would  he  increased,  both  deter- 
minations heing  equally  good.  In  the  particular  case  of  **  linn^,"  it  is  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  1866,  and  up  te  September  1867,  that  ito  real  stete  may 
he  regarded  as  settled  upon  the  testimony  of  numerous  observers,  whose 
observations  ficdrly  agree  among  themselves.  With  regard  te  ite  former 
state  there  is  some  doubt,  in  consequence  of  real  or  supposed  inexactitude  in 
previous  ohservations,  from  which  it  is  difficidt  te  arrive  at  a  conclusion; 
an  earlier  observation  agreeing  (in  the  opinion  of  most  astronomers)  with 
its  present  appearance,  while  others  of  a  later  date  are  irrecondleable  with 
it.  In  the  present  stete  of  Selenography  a  record  of  its  real  condition  at  any 
particular  epoch  is  so  obviously  important  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  obser- 
vations, both  early  and  recent,  that  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Committee,  are  given  in  an  appendix ;  those  not  inserted  are  mere  repetitions 
of  similar  features. 

Herr  TempePs  opinion  of  the  round  white  spote  on  the  moon's  surface 
(analogous  to  the  appearance  which  linnd  now  presents)  being  of  interest 
for  the  existence  of  a  ehemtcally  warm  activity  (Astronomische  Nachrichten, 
No.  1655,  translated  by  W.  T.  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Astronomical  Eegister, 
No.  58,  p.  219),  demands  attention.  These  spote,  which  are  very  numerous, 
have  usually  been  considered  as  ground-markings,  but  as  linn^,  in  J788, 
and  in  1866-67,  presented  a  similar  appearance,  they  will  in  future  com- 
mand more  attention. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  have  issued  three  Circulars : — No.  I. 
announdng  the  change  in  linn^ ;  No.  II.  Tables  of  the  periods  of  visibility 
of  those  portions  of  the  surface  near  the  moon's  limb  periodically  concealed 
hy  changes  of  Hbration  ;  and  No.  'HI.  a  r^stimi  of  the  r^ults  of  observations 
of  Linn^  up  te  June  1867.  A  portion  of  this  Circular,  with  additional  obser- 
vations, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

APPENDIX. 

LiNNfi. — Obsekvations,  eably  and  kecent. 

linne  is  marked  A  in  .Lohrmann's  Section  lY. 

1  (a).  Schboteb's  obsikvation,  1788.—"  Nov.  5,  4»»  30"  te  9"  (Seleno- 
tepographische  Fragmented  vol.  i.  p.  181),    Die  sechste  Bergader  kommt  von 
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einer  fast  dicht  an  den  siidlichen  Granzgebirgen  befindlichen,  Terhaltlich 
gezeichneten  Einsenkung  u,  streicht  nordlich  nach  v,  wo  selbst  sie  wleder  eine 
ohngefakr  gleich  grosse,  aher  ganz  flache,  als  ein  weisses,  sehr  kleines  riindes 
FlecJcchen  erscheinende,  etwas  ungewisse  Einseiikung  in  sick  hatJ'l 

Translation, — The  sixth  ridge  comes  from  a  depression  u,  situated  almost 
dose  upon  the  south  boundary  mountains,  passes  northwards  towards  v,  xvhere 
it  again  has  within  it  a  somewhat  micerta'm  depression  of  about  the  same  size, 
hat  quite  flat  and  resemhUng  a  white,  very  small  round  spot, 

(b).  Schmidt's  Referekce  to  Schkoteb's  Observation. — "I.  Schroter, 
5.  Nov.  1788,  Abends,  beriihrte  die  zunehmende  Phase  den  Ostraud  des 
Mare  Serenitatis,  so  dass  die  Berge  des  Caucasus  imd  der  nordliche  Apennin 
Bchon  erleuchtet  waren.  Schroter  beobachtete  diesmal  mit  95-maliger 
Vergrosserung  des  siebenfiissigen  Reflectors.  Seine  Abbildung  vom  5.  Nov. 
ist  Tab.  IX.,  Band  I.,  der  Selenotopographischen  Fragmente.  Der  kleine 
Crater  v  daselbst  entspricht  am  ndchsten  dem  Orte  des  linn^^  keineswegs  aber 
y,  der  jetzt  noch  sichtbar  ist,  und  noch  weniger  der  dunkle  Fleck  gJ* 

Translation. — ^I.  Schboteb,  5  Nov.  1788,  in  the  evening,  at  the  increas- 
ing phase,  the  terminator  was  in  contact  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Mare  Serenitatis,  so  that  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  the  northern 
Apennine  were  already  illuminated.  Schroter  observed  this  time  with  a  power 
of  95  on  the  7-foofc  reflector.  His  drawing  of  5  Nov.  is  in  Tab.  IX.  vol.  L 
of  the  Selenotopographic  Fragments.  The  small  crater  t;  in  it  corresponds 
nearest  to  the  place  of  linne,  y  (which  is  now  still  visible)  not  at  all  so,  and 
still  less  the  dark  spot  g. 

Note, — In  the  Monfidy  Notices  It.  A.  S.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  298,  Mr.  Huggins 
has  italicized  the  portion  of  Schroter's  observation  of  the  spot  v.  In  Schmidt's 
reference  I  have  italicized  the  word  '<  nachsten  "  (nearest).  Schmidt  does  not 
appear  to  have  ideniifled  v  with  linne  (see  post,  p.  21). 

2.  LoHBMAiw's  Obsbbvatiok.— 1823,  May  28,  2^  12"  to  2^  15"  Morgens, 
Wahre  Dresdner  Zeit  (Topographic  der  Sichtbaren  Mondoberflache,  p.  92) : — 

"A  ist  die  zweite  Grube  auf  dieser  Flache neben  einer  von  Sulpicios 

Gallus  herkommenden  Bergader,  hat  einen  Durchmesser  der  etwas  mehr 
als  eine  MeUe  betragt,  ist  sehr  tief,  und  kann  in  jeder  Beleuchtung  gesehen 
werden." 

Translation. — A  is  the  second  crater  upon  this  plain ....  near  a  ridge 
beginning  at  Sulpicius  Gallus,  it  has  a  diameter  of  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile,  is  very  deep,  and  can  be  seen  under  every  illumination. 

Lohbmakn's  Note  to  his  measure  of  A  (Topographic  der  Sichtbaren  Mond- 
oberflache, p.  XV  of  Observations) : — "  Conon  kann  zur  Zeit  des  Yollmondes 
nicht  deutlich  gesehen  werden ;  dagegen  zeigt  sich  A  immer  als  heller  Punkt 
im  grauen  Mare  Serenitatis." 

Translation, — Conon  cannot  be  seen  distinctly  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon, 
whilst  A  shows  itself  always  as  a  bright  point  in  the  grey  Mare  Serenitatis. 

3.  Beer  aitd  Madler's  Measitbes. — 1831,  Dec.  12  and  13.  Extract  from 
a  letter  of  Professor  Madler  in  English,  dated  1867,  June  6. 

"The  crater  Linn^,  situated  in  27°  47'  13"  N.  lat.,  and  11°  32'  28"  W. 
long.,  has  a  diameter  of  1-4  geographical  miles  (6'4  English  miles).  In  full 
moon  the  edge  of  it  is  not  very  sharply  limited,  but  in  oblique  illumination 
it  is  very  distinct,  and  I  have  measured  it  seven  times  with  great  facility. 
The  light  of  the  edge  is  noted  permanently  6° ;  the  very  small  inner  space 
has  nearly,  or  full  the  same  brightness  till  the  moment  when  shadows  be^." 
'  4.  Schmidt. —  Ober  die  gegenwiirtige  Veriinderung  des  Mondcraters  "  Linne." 
Sitzungsberichte  der  K.  Akademio,  Wien,  Bd.  Iv.  Feb.  1867. 
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In  this  letter  to  Herr  Haidinger,  Herr  Schmidt  assigns  to  linne  a  diameter 
of  5700  toises,  or  36449  English  feet,  with  at  least  a  depth  of  170  toisee,  or 
1087  English  feet. 

Schxibt's  sarlt  obsertatioks,  which  included  nearly  1300  Innar  drawings. 

1840.  "  Anf  einer  Generalcharte  des  Mondes,  von  12  ZoU  Durchmesser 
die  ich  nach  eigenen  Beobachtungen  wahrscheinlich  Ende  1840  ausarbeitete, 
finde  ich  '  Linne '  als  Crater  angegeben.  Lohrmann's  und  Madler's  Werke 
warden  mir  erst  1843  in  Hamburg  mganglich." 

Translation, — On  a  general  chart  of  the  moon,  diameter  12  inches,  which 
I  constructed  from  my  own  observations  probably  about  the  end  of  1840, 1 
find  linne  marlced  as  a  craUr,  The  works  of  Lohrmann  and  Midler  were 
not  accessible  to  me  until  the  year  1843  at  Hamburg. 

''  1841,  April  27.  Abends ;  zunehmende  Phase  im  Ostrande  des  Mare  Sere- 
nitatis.  In  Nr.  4  fehlt  linne,  aber  zwei  kleine  Crater  im  Nordwesten  sind 
stark  ausgezeichnet." 

Translaiion, — 1841,  April  27,  evening.  The  morning  terminator  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  tlie  Mare  Serenitatis.  In  No.  4  Lmne  is  wanting,  but 
two  small  craters  are  strongly  marked  on  the  north-west. 

"  1841,  Mai  28.  Abends ;  Phase  iiber  Eratosthenes  und  Plato.  In  Nr.  11 
ist  linne  nicht  ang^eben." 

Translation, — May  28,  evening.  The  terminator  on  Eratosthenes  and 
Plato.     In  No.  11  Ijnne  is  not  marked. 

"  1841,  September  6.  Abends ;  abnehmende  Phase  iiber  Eudoxus  und  Me- 
nelaus  (Nr.  36) ;  linne  nicht  gezeichnet." 

2Va7»Za/um.--September  6,  evening.  Evening  terminator  on  Eudoxus 
and  Menelaus  (No.  36) ;  linne  not  marked. 

"1841,  December  2.  Morgens;  abnehmende  Phase  iiber  Atlas  und 
Gutenberg.  In  Nr.  52  habe  ich  linn^  in  grossem  Abstande  von  der  licht- 
grenze  als  Crater  gezeichnet." 

Translation, — ^December  2,  morning.  Evening  terminator  on  Atlas  and 
Gutenberg.  In  No.  b2  I  have  marked  linne  as  a  crater  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  terminator. 

"1841,  December  2.  Abends;  abnehmende  Phase  iiber  Isidorus  und 
Fracastor.     In  Nr.  53  ist  linne  verhaltlich  sehr  gross  als  Crater  angegeben." 

Translation. — December  2,  evening.  Evening  Terminator  on  Isidorus  and 
Fracastor.     In  No.  63  linne  is  given  proportionately  very  large  as  a  crater, 

*'  1841,  December  3.  Morgens  ;  abnehmende  Phase  iiber  Posidonius  und 
Piccolomini ;  Nr.  54  stellt  den  liime  deutlich  als  Crater  dar." 

Translation, — December  3,  morning.  Evening  terminator  on  Posidonius 
and  Piccolomini ;  No.  54  represents  Linne  distinctly  as  a  crater, 

"  1842,  Janner  3.  Morgens ;  abnehmende  Phase  iiber  Eudoxus  und  Me- 
nelaus.    In  Nr.  63  ist  linn^,  hart  an  der  Phase,  nicht  verzeichnet." 

Transition, — 1842,  Jan.  3,  morning.  Evening  terminator  on  Eudoxus 
and  Menelaus.     In  No.  63  Iinn<5,  close  to  the  terminator,  is  not  marked. 

"  1842,  Februar  16  und  17  (Nr.  74  und  75) ;  bei  zunehmender  Phase  ward 
linne,  der  lichtgrenze  nahe,  nicht  gesehen." 

Translation, — ^Feb.  16  and  17.  Morning  terminator.  linn^,  which  was 
near  the  light-boundary,  was  not  seen. 

"  1842,  Juli  14.      Abends ;   zimehmende  Phase  im  Ostrande  des  Mare 

iSerenitatifl.     Beobachtet  ward  zu  Hamburg  an  einem  guten  Fernrohre  von 

Banks.    Unter  88-maliger  Vergrosserung  ward  linn^  als  sehr  kleiner  Crater 

gezeichnet." 

Translation, — July  14,  evening.       Morning  terminator  on  the  eastern 
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border  of  the  Mare  Serenitatis.  Observed  Linne  at  Hamburg  with  a  good 
telescope  by  Banks.  With  power  88,  it  was  represented  as  a  very  small 
crater. 

^'1843,  Mai  9.  Abends;  zunehmende  Phase  schon  iiber  den  Gopemicns 
hinans.  Bei  vorziiglich  gater  Luft  zahlte  ich  am  zuletzt-genannten  Eemrohre 
22  Crater  im  Mare  Serenitatis,  darunter  in  Nr.  270  sicher  den  linn^." 

Translation. — May  9,  evening.  Morning  terminator  already  passed  over 
Copernicus.  The  air  being  particularly  favourable,  I  counted  with  the  last- 
mentioned  telescope  22  craters  in  the  Mare  SerenitatiB,  and  amongst  them  in 
No.  270  is  certainly  included  linn^. 

*'  1843,  August  17,  um  13  Uhr ;  am  grossen  Femrohre  der  Hamburger 
Stemwarte  beobachtet  bei  guter  Luffc.  Bmde  Bergadem  von  Sulpidus  Gallus 
nach  Norden  ziehend,  an  der  abnehmenden  Phase,  gut  Biohtbar,aber  vom  linne 
keine  Spur  (Nr.  326)." 

Translation, — ^August  17,  about  13  hours ;  observed  in  good  atmosphere 
with  the  great  telescope  of  the  Hamburg  Observatory.  The  two  mountain 
veins  running  northerly  from  Sulpicius  Gallus  were  well  visible  on  the  evening 
terminator,  but  of  linnd  no  trace. 

EECEin:  Observations — ^Results. 

1^.  An  ill-defined  white  spot,  not  unlike  a  doud,  greater  in  extent  than  the 
crater  of  Lohrmann,  Beer  and  Madler,  and  Schmidt. 

2^.  A  large  shallow  crater  that  has  been  very  rarely  seen. 

3^.  A  small  crater  within  the  shallow  crater,  first  seen  as  a  crater  by  Father 
Secchi  on  Feb.  11, 1867.  • 

These  appearances  of  linne  have  not  been  recorded  previously  as  co- 
existing*. 

Observations  op  the  "White  Spot. 

These  have  been  very  numerous.  No  doubt  whatever  has  been  cast  on 
this  appearance  of  linn^  since  Oct.  15, 1866.  The  only  question  that  exists 
has  reference  to  the  variability  or  invariability  of  its  size,  and  probably  of  its 
reflective  power. 

Schmidt's  Eeoekt  Obsebvations.  Note. — ^It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
merely  the  dates  of  these  observations  except  the  first,  in  which  Schmidt 
speaks  of  his  missing  for  the  first  time  the  crater-form  of  linne. 

"  1866,  October  16.  Abends;  zunehmende  Phase  iiber  den  Caucasus.  Luft 
sehr  still,  schwach  dunstig.  Yiele  kleine  Crater  im  Mare  Serenitatis  sichtbar ; 
Linn^  aber,  obgleich  hochst  gunstig  beleuchtet,  erschien  nicht  als  Crater, 
sondem  als  kleine  Wolke,  ahnlich  dem  weissen  Flecken  ostlich  bei  Posidonius 
in  der  grossen  Bergader,  welcher  Fleck  (in  Wirklichkeit  ein  grauer  hoherer 
Gipfel  jener  Bergader)  in  Lohbmann's  Sect.  III.  mit  16  bezeichnet  ist,  bei 
Madleb  aber  y  heisst.  Zum  Ersten  Male  vermisste  ich  den  linn^,  oder  viel- 
mehr  seine  Craterform,  die  sich  jetzt  tief  beschattet,  und  in  besonderer 
Deutlichkeit  hatte  zeigen  miissen." 

Translation. — 1866,  October  16,  evening.  Morning  terminator  over  Cau- 
casus. Air  very  still,  slightly  misty.  Many  small  craters  visible  in  the  Mare 
Serenitatis ;  but  linne,  although  most  favourably  illuminated,  did  not  appear 
as  a  crater,  but  as  a  small  cloud  similar  to  the  white  spot  eastward  near 
Posidonius  in  the  great  mountain-ridge,  which  spot  (in  reality  a  grey  highish 

*  1867,  Not.  3.  Mr.  Prince,  of  U(;kfield,  saw  the  Bhallow  crater  and  the  small  crater  at 
the  some  time :  see  post^  p.  13^ 
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peak  of  that  monntain-ridge)  is  denoted  by  16  in  Lohrmann's  Sect.  III.^  but 
is  called  y  by  Maoleb.  For  the  first  time  did  I  miss  Linn^,  or  rather  its 
erater-form,  which  at  that  time  ought  to  have  shown  with  especial  distinct- 
ness and  deeply  shadowed. 

Schmidt  observed  linn^  as  a  spot  of  light  only,  more  or  less  similar  to  y 
Poffldonius,  on  the  undermentioned  days :  1866,  Oct.  18  ;  Nov.  14,  17,  19, 
22,  23,  24,  and  25.  On  Nov.  2^  he  recorded  "  no  trace  of  linne."  Ho  also 
observed  it  as  alight-spot  on  Dec.  14-16  (and  following  evenings),  25,  and  27. 
On  Dec.  27  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  inconsiderable."  1867,  Jan.  13, 14  to  19, 
and  24,  he  still  observed  it  as  a  light-spot  or  small  white  doud.  Also  on 
May  23,  he  estimated  it  at  0*6  of  Sulpidus  Ghillus ;  May  24,  estimated  at  0*25 
of  S.  Gallus ;  June  22,  0*33  of  S.  Gallus ;  and  July  9,  as  the  usual  spot  of 
light. 

M.  Elamxabion  observed  the  white  spot  on  May  10,  1867,  and  described 
it  as  under  (Comptes  Bendus,  tom.  Ixiv.  20  Mai,  1867,  No.  20,  p.  1020.) 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  either  the  large  shallow  crater,  or  the  small 
crater  or  hill  which  were  observed  on  the  same  day  by  Eespighi  and  Schmidt. 

«  XJn6  observation  attentif  montre  immediatement  que  Linn^  n^est  plus  un 
erath^e,  Aucune  ombre  extdrieure  k  Test)  auoune  ombre  au  centre.  £n  sa 
place  il  n'y  a  plus  maintenant  qu'une  nu^  blanche  circulaire,  ou  plutdt  une 
tadie  blanche  attenant  au  sol,  laquelle,  loin  de  s'^ever  comme  un  crat^re 
snr  le  fond  un  peu  verdAtre  de  la  mer  de  la  S^^t^  parait  n'etre  ni  en  relief 
ni  en  creux  et  ressemble  kwilae  plus  daire  que  la  plaine  avoisinante." 

Translation. — An  attentive  observation  shows  immediately  that  linne  is 
no  longer  a  crater.  No  exterior  shadow  to  the  east,  no  shadow  at  the  centre. 
In  its  place  there  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  white  circular  doud,  or  rather 
a  white  spot  contiguous  to  the  ground,  which,  so  far  from  elevating  itself  as  a 
crater  on  the  slightly  greenish  ground  of  the  Mare  Serenitatis,  appears  ndther 
to  be  in  relief  nor  as  a  depression,  but  resembles  a  lake  brighter  than  the 
nd^bouring  plain. 

1867,  July  9.  Mr.  HveoDrs  measured  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  white 
spot,  viz.  7'''854  length,  and  6"*138  breadth.  On  the  same  evening  I  measured 
the  white  spot  in  the  direction  of  podtion  angle  0^,  and  found  tiie  diameter 
in  this  direction  7"-004 ;  the  mean  of  the  length  and  breadth  gives  6"*996 
for  an  intermediate  diameter. 

1867,  August,  6"^  8^.  Distance  of  meridian  of  linn^  from  meridian  crossed 
by  terminator  at  tke  moon's  equator  0^  6'*4,  linne  being  unenlightened. 
Later,  when  Uie  moon  was  low  in  the  west,  Mr.  BuoxiKeHAM  saw  an  oval  spot 
rise  gradually  out  of  the  dark  part  of  the  moon,  which  projected  a  shadow  to 
the  edge. 

From  the  sketch  accompanying  the  note,  it  would  appear  that  this  spot 
was  somewhat  elevated  above  the  general  surface,  as  the  shadow  extended  to 
the  terminator,  also  the  cone  of  the  little  crater  is  shown  casting  an  exterior 
shadow,  the  orifice  being  a  black  spot.  On  the  same  evening,  at  8^  30"*,  Mr. 
Bird  noticed  two  notches  on  the  terminator  near  the  neighbourhood  of  Linne. 

1867,  Oct.  5.  Mr.  Slack,  of  Camden  Square  (telescope  6i-inch  aperture, 
silvered  glass  reflector),  observed  the  white  spot.  He  says,  "  The  next 
night  (Oct.  5)  I  Uiought  the  white  patch  round  Linn^  smaller  than  on  many 
former  occadons,  but  changes  of  this  sort  are  very  common." 

Mr.  Websteb,  of  Dimdee  (telescope  7-inch  aperture,  achromatic  object 
g^aas  by  Cooke),  records,  "  Oct.  5, 1  could  see  Innn^  only  as  a  small  faint 
nebulosity." 

1867,  Oct,  10.  Mir.  Slack.    "  The  white  spot  linn^  did  not  melt  off  gra- 
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dually  into  the  colour  of  the  siirrounding  sea  as  in  some  previotis  months* 
It  showed  as  a  distinct  clear  white  spot,  round  which  the  sea  was  distinctly 
of  a  deeper  tint — one  of  the  nondescript  ochreous  browns.  No  symptoms  of 
a  cloudy  edge  was  visihle  with  my  Q\  and  power  100." 

In  contrast  with  this  and  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Slack's  opinion  of  varia- 
tions in  the  appearance  of  linn^  {see  post,  p.  22)  I  quote  the  following  passage 
from  my  note-book  under  date  1867,  July  8 : — 

"  The  portion  near  the  south  border  of  the  Mare  Serenitatis  was  greatly  in 
contrast  with  linn^  and  its  neighbourhood.  While  the  most  minute  fuirow 
or  cleft  cotdd  have  been  seen  near  Snlpicius  Gallus,  linne  was  so  indistinct  that 
nothing  was  visible  except  the  spot  of  light,  and  this  was  quite  undefined,  so 
that  any  well-marked  margin  was  invisible.  Linne  appeared  as  a  light  spot, 
brighter  towards  the  centre." 

On  Oct.  17,  to  lb\  G.  M.  T.,  BEr.  F.  Bird,  of  Birmingham,  observed  the 
white  spot  but  could  not  see  the  small  crater,  nor  any  trace  whatever  of  sha- 
dow, but  he  noticed  that  the  place  occupied  by  the  small  crater  in  July  was 
in  October  unusually  bright.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  state  of  the  air 
was  almost  as  bad  as  possible  at  the  time,  so  that  it  is  doubtfdl  if  the  small 
crater  was  really  replaced  by  the  small  bright  spot. 

1857,  Oct.  18, 16*^  to  20^  30^.  Mr.  Buckh^gham  observed  the  white  spot 
to  be  eonvea:. 

Mr.  Crosslet  on  the  same  day  saw  the  white  spot  as  an  irregular  badly- 
defined  patch,  especially  towards  Bessel,  on  which  side  near  the  centre  was 
the  only  shadow  visible,  which  might  have  been  the  shadow  of  the  supposed 
central  peak  from  its  position. 

Analoootts  Spots. 

The  spot  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  exhibits  the  closest  analogy  to 
Linnd  in  its  present  state  is  lY  A*  *^,  IV  A^^®  :  see  Report,  1866,  pp.  251, 
262  and  276,  where  it  is  simply  recorded  as  a  bright  spot.  1867,  May  11, 
&"  0»  to  8*^  30»,  I  record :— IV  A«  ^^,  TV  A^  ^9  jg  ^  shallow  crater  on  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  ridge  forming  the  N.E.  boimdary  of  Hipparchus.  1867, 
Oct.  7,  Rev.  W.  0.  Williams  of  Pwllheli  recorded  it  as  «*very  bright,"  but 
said  nothing  of  a  crater. 

On  Oct.  17, 13^  to  16^  G.  M.  T.,  Mr.  Williams  noticed  it  as  a  very  con- 
spicuous crater,  and  on  Oct.  18,  17''  to  19^,  G.  M.  T.,  it  was  also  very  con- 
spicuous with  a  central  cone  casting  a  shadow.  In  preparing  area  IV  A^ 
for  engraving,  I  have  met  with  a  spot  still  more  analogous  to  linn^.  It  is 
west  of  Horrox,  is  marked  IV  A^  •'*^,  and  will  be  fully  described  in  the  letter- 
press of  IV  A^. 

Estimations  akd  mbasttkes  op  the  White  Spot. 

Table  I.  contains  estimations  and  measures  of  the  extent  of  the  white  spot 
in  seconds  of  arc,  English  feet,  and  French  metres.  Those  marked  (♦)  are 
measures,  all  at  an  angle  of  position =0°,  except  the  measures  by  Mr.  Huggins 
marked  respectively  (t)  the  length,  and  (t)  the  breadth  of  the  white  spot. 
The  angles  of  position  of  these  measures  are  not  given.  As  the  same  angle 
of  position  gives  a  different  line  of  measurement  on  the  moon's  surface  from* 
day  to  day,  the  measures  are  not  referable  to  the  same  line  across  the 
white  spot. 

The  number  of  English  feet  subtending  an  angle  of  l"-0  at  the  centre  of 
the  moon's  disk  at  mean  distance  is  6116*7.  At  any  given  distance  from  the 
centre  this  quantity  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  secant  of  the  angle. 
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measnrmg  the  distance  from  the  centre,  which  in  the  case  of  Linne  is  eqnal 
to  29°  54'  40",  therefore  G116-7X  secant  29°  64'  40 '=7056-6  English  feet, 
which  suhtend  an  angle  of  l"-0  at  the  mean  position  of  Linn^ ;  but  as  this 
mean  position  may  be  either  at  perigee  or  apogee,  where  the  value  of  1"*0 
may  be  greater  or  less,  the  above  is  the  value  at  mean  distance,  which  is 
never  contemporaneous  with  mean  libration.     See  Eeport,  1866,  p.  245. 

The  apparent  sizes  of  objects  on  the  moon's  disk  are  affected  both  by  dis- 
tanee  and  libration.  The  former  presents  them  alternately  to  the  eye  under 
larger  and  smaller  angles,  according  as  the  moon  is  nearer  to  or  further  from 
us.  The  latter  alters  their  positions  on  the  disk,  sometimes  bringing  them 
nearer  to  the  apparent  centre,  at  others  removing  them  to  a  greater  distance 
from  it.  Approximately,  distance  may  affect  the  measurements  of  objects  to 
an  extent  of  about  a  9th  part  of  the  greatest  measures  at  the  epoch  of  mean 
libration ;  for  as  mean  libration  may  occur  when  the  moon  is  in  perigee, 
a  measure  taken  at  the  time  of  apogee,  when  the  moon  is  in  a  state  of  mean 
libration,  will  be  less  by  about  the  9th  part  of  a  measure  taken  at  perigee 
mean  libration. 

libration  affects  the  measures  of  objects  by  presenting  them  under  larger 
or  smaller  angles,  according  as  they  are  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre 
of  the  apparent  disk ;  thus  an  object  of  6116*7  English  feet  in  diameter, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  disk  at  mean  distance,  would  subtend  an  angle 
of  1"'0.  At  mean  Libration,  moon  in  Perigee,  an  object  of  the  same  ex- 
tent would  subtend  an  angle  of  l"-059  ±^ ;  moon  in  Apogee  0"'941 .  In  the 
first  case  a  similar  object  at  an  angular  distance  of  19°  54'  40"  would  appear 
foreshortened  in  a  radial  direction,  the  longer  axis  at  right  angles  to  a  radius 
measuring  l"-069,  the  shorter  axis  0"-996  ;  the  shorter  axis  of  an  object  of 
the  same  diameter  at  a  distance  of  29°  54'  40"  on  the  same  radius  would 
measure  only  0"*918 ;  the  difference,  0"'078,  is  the  change  of  angle  arising 
from  the  displacement  of  such  an  object  by  libration  (about  the  epoch  of 
Perigee)  equal  to  an  arc  on  a  radius  of  the  moon's  apparent  siuface  of  10°,  t.  e. 
between  20°  and  30° ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  orbit  it  is  less. 


Table  I. 

Estimations   and  measures  of  the  extent  of  the  white  spot  on  the  Crater 
linne  reduced  to  29°  54'  40"= angular  distance  from  the  moon's  centre. 


I      Authority. 


Epoch. 


Date. 


Seconds. 

Eng.  feet. 

Fr.  metres. 

II 
6*90 

48688 

14840 

ir6i» 

81932 

24972 

7-07* 

49871 

1 5201 

7-32* 

5165a 

15744 

675* 

47644 

14522 

rSi 

12789 

3898 

7-95* 

56105 

17100 

6x0* 

42340 

12905 

450 

3'755 

9679 

5-33* 

37626 

1 1468 

7-85* 

55423I 

16893 

614* 

433 >4t 

13202 

7  00* 

49426 

15065 

536* 

37848 

11536 

6-31* 

44528 

1357a 

Schmidt 

Birt    

Birt    

Birt    

Birt   

Schmidt 

Birt    

Buckingham 

Wolf 

Birt   

Huggins    ... 
Huggins    ... 

Birt   

Birt  

Birt   


1866794 
1866*953 
1866*961 
1866*964 
1866*969 
1866*986 
1867*036 
1867*197 
1867*443 
1867*515 
1867*518 
1867*518 
1867*518 
1867*520 
1867*528 


1866,  Oct.  18 
1866,  Deo.  15 
1866,  ,,  18 
1866,  ,»  19 
1866,  ,»  21 

1866,  „  27 

1867,  Jan.  14 
1867,  Mar.  14 
1867,  June  12 
1867,  July  8 
1867,  „  9 
1867,  „  9 
1867,  „  9 
1867,  „  10 
1867,  „  13 
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BfiieHTKESS   OP  THE  WhITISH  SpOT. 

Since  Schmidt  suspected  a  change  in  Linn^  he  has  recorded  nine  compari* 
sons  of  the  brightness  of  linn^  with  that  of  the  spot  on  the  S.E.  of  Posi- 
donius  marked  y  by  B.  &  M.  (see  ante,  p.  6).  On  seven  occasions  he  found  it 
less  bright  than  y,  viz.  on  1B66,  Nov.  17,  19,  22,  23,  and  24 ;  and  1867, 
Jan.  13  and  14§.  On  Dec.  16, 1866,  he  recorded  it  equal  to  y ;  and  on  Dec. 
14, 1866,  brighter  than  y.  I  also  found  it  less  bright  than  y  on  seven  even- 
ings, viz.  1866,  Dec.  19,  1867,  Jan.  14  §,  15,  Feb.  11,  May  11  and  15,  and 
Aug.  12.  On  May  17  and  July  13  T recorded  it  as  equal  to  y,  and  brighter  than 
y  on  March  14  and  Aug.  10 ;  on  March  14  Mr.  Buckingham  estimated  it  as 
equal  to  y.  The  above  are  comparisons  with  y  only,  they  give  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  degree  of  brightness  with  which  Linn^  reflected  the  sun's  light. 
The  following  are  my  estimations  of  the  brightness  pf  linn^,  the  scale  being 
shadow =0°,  the  bright  mountain  in  Ari8tarohus=10°. 


1866,  Dec.  14. 

30 

1867,  Jan.  12. 

O 

3-0 

1867,  July  10, 

4-6 

„      15. 

3-5 

„      14. 

4-0 

„     13. 

50 

„      18. 

6-5 

„      15. 

50 

Aag.  10. 

4-0 

„      19. 

5-0 

July    8. 

30 

„     12. 

60 

„      21. 

4-0 

..      9. 

4-0 

These  numbers  appear  to  indicate  that  between  1866,  Deo.  14,  and  1867, 
Aug.  12,  linn^  increased  in  brightness  as  the  altitude  of  the  sun  increased. 

The  following  are  estimations  of  the  brightness  of  y  Posidonius  contempo- 
raneous with  those  of  linn^. 

1866,  Dec.  19.    5-1  1867,  July  8.     50  1867,  July  13.    1-0 

„     21.     4-6  „     9.     50  Aug.  10.     3-9 

1867,  Jan.  16.    5-5  „  10.    60  „   12.    6-2 

Observations  were  made  on  the  evenings  of  Dec.  18  and  19, 1866,  with' 
the  view  of  confirming  the  estimations  by  comparison  with  oUier  objects. 
They  were  as  follows  : — 

Dec.  18.      Dec.  19. 

Proclus §-0  9-0 

Censorinus    8*5  9-0 

Dionysius 8-0  8*5 

Conon    7-0  7-0 

linnd    5-5  50 

y  Posidonius. ...  5*1 

Bessel   4'0  (ring)  4'5 

The  similarity  of  appearance  under  high  illumination  exhibited  by  linne 
and  y  Posidonius  [1 E^  ^]  is  remarkable,  especially  as  the  two  objects  arc  so 
very  dissimilar  in  character.  The  white  spot  on  the  site  of  linn^,  so  far  as 
we  know  at  present,  differs,  as  we  see  it,  very  little,  if  any,  in  level  from  the 
surrounding  surface  of  the  Mare  Serenitatis.  Most  of  the  former  records  place 
linn^  on  or  very  near  a  ridge  crossing  the  Mare  Serenitatis,  Since  October 
16,  1866,  the  appearance  of  this  ridge  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
LinnS  has  not  been  recorded.  On  July  8,  1867, 1  have  this  note ; — ^**  The 
ridge  between  Linn^  and  Sulpicius  Gallus  quite  perceptible,  except  a  small 
portion  near  LinnS,*^    This  ridge  is  of  variable  height,  the  shadows  distinct, 

§  Indicates  that  Schmidt's  observation  was  oontemporaneous  with  mine.~W.  B.  B. 
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egpedBDy  of  the  highest  part,  a  little  aoath  of  JAnn4.  I  £'  ^  [y  Poddonins], 
when  near  the  morning  or  eyening  terminator,  shows  itself  as  a  distinct 
moontain  peak  of  150  toises,  or  959*2  English  feet  in  height.  It  is  onlj 
when  the  ran  attains  a  considerable  altitude  on  y  that  it  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  linn^,  yiz.  that  of  a  white  diffdsed  cloudy  patch.  So  far  as  I 
^am  aware,  it  is  only  reemtly  that  this  similarity  of  appearance  between  these 
objects  has  been  observed.  Although  many  nwuntainB  and  eraUrs  lose  their 
distinguishing  features,  and  appear  as  round  white  spots  when  the  sun  is  at 
a  great  altitude  above  their  respective  horizons,  there  are  numerous  craters 
that  present  the  characteristic  appearance  of  having  a  dark  inUrior,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brigJU  ring  under  the  more  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  when  most 
mountains  are  seen  as  bright  s^ts. 

Connected  with  the  similarity  of  appearance  under  high  illumination  is 
another  interesting  feature  characterizing  Linn^  and  y  Posidonius  [1 E'  ^J» 
viz.  the  existence  during  the  period  of  observation,  of  crater-openings  on 
both.  Of  that  on  linne  I E^  ^  we  have  numerous  records.  That  on  y  [1 E*  ^] 
is  certainly  smaller  than  1 E^  ^,  and  has  been  seen  only  on  five  occasions. 
It  was  discovered  1867,  January  14,  by  Mr.  Knott,  with  his  7  j-inch  0.  G. 
by  Alvan  dark.  His  own  words  will  best  describe  the  nature  of  the  disco- 
very. Writing  under  date  of  March  3, 1867,  he  says,  '*  While  observing 
linn^  on  the  14th  of  January,  at  about  10^  30"  G.  M.  T.,  I  had  myself  a 
strong  impression  of  a  darh  spot,  as  described  by  Schmidt,  but  definition  was 
so  poor,  and  I  saw,  or  feuided  1  saw,  traces  of  a  similar  appearance  on  Posi- 
donius y,  that  1  r^arded  it  as  an  illusion,  and  made  no  note  of  it  at  the 
time.  I  could  not,  however,  free  my  mind  from  the  idea  that  there  might  be 
something  in  it,  and  accordingly,  two  days  afterwards,  1  added  the  following 
note,  which  I  transcribe  verbatim : — 

"  I  had  a  very  strong  impression,  with  various  eyepieces,  of  a  small  cen- 
tral dark  spot  on  the  diffused  patch  covering  (?)  Lum^,  so  strong  that  I 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  having  a  real  existence ;  as,  however,  I  saw  a  dmilar 
appearance,  though  not  nearly  so  strongly  marked,  on  y  [Posidonius],  1  caji 
on^  regard  it  as  a  curious  optical  illusion." — Note  added  January  16, 1867. 

This  dark  spot  on  y  Posidonius  was  next  seen  by  Mr.  BucxnroHAM  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1867.    His  observation  is  thus  recorded : — 

"  1867,  April  11,  6**  to  10**  69™.  Air  very  steady,  but  slightiy  hazy,  and 
found  y  Posidonius  a  fine  crater,  0"'5,  seen  well  with  360  and  higher, 
clearly  wiUi  250,  but  could  not  with  120." 

1867,  May  11.  Herr  Schmidt  recorded  as  follows : — "  I  also  see  a  deli- 
cate black  point  in  y  Posidonius  ". 

1867,  Oct  16.  Mr.  BvcxiireHAM  saw  and  described  it  as  very  black. 

1867,  Dec.  4,  V  30",  G.  M.  T.     lir.  Kkott  records  that  it  was  well  seen  ♦. 

The  increase  of  the  brightness  of  Linne  as  the  sun  attains  a  greater  alti- 
tude above  its  horizon,  especially  as  y  Posidonius  does  not  exhibit  it  in  so 
mariced  a  degree,  may  bear  a  passing  remark  without  at  all  hazarding  an 

*  About  the  middle  of  January  1866,  Mr.  Leigh,  then  of  Birkenhead,  now  of  War- 
rington, detected  s  curious  group  of  three  small  craters  and  three  small  mountains  north 
of  AristoteleB,  which  is  figured  by  Webb  in  the  *  Intellectual  Obsenrer,'  No.  60.  toI.  z. 
Jan.  1867,  p.  441.  April  11,  1867,  Webb  detected  on  the  western  of  the  three  mountains 
a  shallow  pit  (I  I*  7)  (iee  *  Intellectual  Observer,'  No.  64.  vol.  xi.  May  1867,  p.  282).  Webb 
had  preriously  (1866,  April  21)  detected  a  carity  or  pit  (II**)  on  the  western  mountain 
of  B.  &  M.'s  r  north  of  Ariatotele*,  which  was  extremely  plain  on  April  11,  1867.  In 
connexion  with  the  phenomena  presented  by  linnd,  the  value  of  obeerrations  of  these  and 
iimihr  objects  is  obvious. 
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opinion  as  to  change.  Varying  angles  of  illumination  appear  to  affect  objects 
on  the  moon's  surface  differently ;  for  example,  under  an  obHque  illumination, 
when  the  sun  shines  more  directly  on  the  steep  sloping  sides  of  some  craters^ 
they  appear  very  bright ;  this  brightness  arises  firom  two  circumstances,  tIz. 
the  nature  of  the  suiface  of  the  sloping  sides,  and  the  angle  of  illumination 
upon  them  being  more  direct ;  this  of  itself  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
brightness  ^when  no  real  difference  exists  in  the  reflective  power  of  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  surfaces)  at  the  times  of  sun-rising  and  setting ;  as  the 
sun  rises  higher  above  the  horizon  the  brilliancy  from,  this  cause  declines. 
The  variations  in  the  brilliancy  of  Linn^,  y  Posidonius,  and  other  spots  which 
are  similarly  affected,  do  not  appear  to  be  produced  in  the  same  manner. 
The  difference  arising  from  elevation  in  the  case  of  linnd  (if  it  exists)  seems 
to  be  too  slight  to  occasion  any  appreciable  effect.  The  gradual  brightening 
of  such  spots  as  linn^,  especially  when  situated  on  a  ground  which  darkens 
under  the  more  direct  rays  of  the  sun^  appears  to  point  to  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  surface  of  the  spot — as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
surface — on  which  the  sun's  rays  exert  an  influence,  rendering  it,  for  the  time 
being,  capable  of  reflecting  a  greater  amount  of  light.  While  there  is  a  more 
or  less  constant  relation  between  reflective  power  and  angle  of  illumination, 
the  recorded  differences  of  reflective  power  under  the  same  angles  of  illumina- 
tion, would  indicate  that  these  differences  depend  upon  other  drcumstances 
than  increase  and  decrease  of  illuminating  angle.  The  phenomena  presented 
by  linn^  during  the  last  twelve  months  are  strikingly  in  contrast  with  those 
presented  by  Plato,  as  observed  by  me  between  1859  and  1863.  linn^  is 
faint  under  obHque  rays,  bright  under  those  that  are  more  direct.  Plato  re- 
flects more  light  under  oblique,  and  less  under  more  direct  rays,  t.  e.  the  sur- 
face is  of  a  darker  tint  under  a  higher  angle  of  illumination. 

The  Shallow  Crateb. 

This  object,  of  which  no  measures  exist,  has  not  been  previously  recorded, 
unless  Schroter's  description  of  the  spot  v  refers  to  it  (see  anU^  pp.  3  &  4). 
His  language  is,  however,  rather  ambiguous,  and  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether 
ho  describes  a  plain  on  the  same  level  as  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  Mare 
Serenitatis,  or  one  bounded  by  a  low  waU  which  did  not  rise  above  the  sur- 
rounding level.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  determine  the  precise  nature  of 
the  spot  V.  Schroter's  description  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  appearance 
of  linn^  as  given  by  Lohrmann  and  by  Beer  and  Madler. 

OfiSERVATioira  OP  THE  Shallow  Cbater. — Thosc  have  been  but  few,  as 
under: — 

1.  1867,  Jan.  12.  Mr.  Kjs  ott,  TJJ^  Alvan  Clark,  Dawes's  eyepiece,  powers 
145  and  240,  saw  the  "  Ghost "  of  the  ring  of  Linne.  His  observation  is 
recorded  as  foUows,  January  12,  &"  40™  to  7^  15",  G.  M.  T.  :— 

"  I  saw  clearly  the  *  Ohost '  of  the  ring  of  linn^.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  broader  (and 
brighter?)  on  the  western  side.  The  shading  in  the  interior  is  of  about  equal 
intensity  with  that  of  the  surrounding  Mare.  1  do  not  see  any  real  interior  or 
exterior  shadow,  though  the  shadows  in  neighboiuing  craters,  even  those  of 
very  small  dimensions,  are  very  distinct.  The  ring  or  wall  of  the  crater  has 
a  slightly  nebulous  appearance,  and  is  in  brightness  barely  equal  to  that  of 
the  ^oll  on  the  Mare  east  of  Posidonius,  marked  y  on  B.  (jl:  M.'s  large  map. 
Its  diameter  is,  to  my  eye,  less  than  that  of  Sulpicius  Gallus." — ^Astronomi- 
cal  Kcgister,  No.  60,  Feb.  18G7,  p.  33. 

2.  Jan.  12.  Mr.  Buckingham  saw,  in  moments  of  quiet  air  and  good  de- 
finition, *'  a  very  shallow  depression  all  over  the  enlightened  spot  of  Linn<^, 
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except  on  the  sonth-west,  where  an  ^ewUian  ooold  be  seen  brighter  than 
other  parts  "  ♦. 

3.  Jan.  12,  5.15  p.x.  The  Eer.  Henbt  Cooper  Eet  examined  linn^ 
with  hifl  silyered  glass  reflector  of  12  inches  aperture.  He  says  **  the  air  was 
Teiy  tremnloos  (l^e  temperature  had  fedlen  to  22^)  ;  but  still  definition  was 
fidrly  shaip  with  powers  of  250  and  300.  At  first  the  appearance  was  cer- 
tainly that  of  a  whitish  doud  obscuring  the  crater ;  but  upon  long  gazing 
snd  using  averted  yisiony  I  could  plainly  make  out  a  centre  or  nucleus,  and 
^^esently  afterwards  a  marginal  ring  of  perhaps  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
original  linn^." — ^Astronomical  Bister,  No.  50,  Feb.  1867,  p.  33. 

4.  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Gboyeb,  with  a  2-foot  Gregorian  Beflector,  4-in.  aper- 
ture, powers  50  to  75,  saw  the  ring  of  linn^  faint,  plainest  on  the  preceding 
Bide,  very  obscure  on  the  following.    His  observation  is  thus  recorded : — 

**  1  saw  the  ring  of  linn^  with  certainty,  though  but  faint ;  it  was  n^uch 
the  plainest  on  the  preceding  side,  and  I  was  tolerably  certain  of  an  interior 
shadow ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  interior  floor  was  certainly  seen,  and  very 
dusky,  ♦  ♦  the  following  side  of  the  object  is  very  obscure." 

5.  April  11.  llev.  T.  W.  Webb  saw  the  ring  faintly.  He  sajs,  "  With 
dose  attention  I  once  or  twice  thought  I  saw  the  *  Ghost,'  described  by  Mr. 
Xnott  as  a  ptde  ring,  about  as  large  perhaps  as  that  figured  by  B.  and  M.,  a 
little  brighter  than  the  induded  or  exterior  surface." — ^Intellectual  Observer, 
No.  64,  May  1867,  p.  282. 

6.  May  10.  M.  Bespighi. — ^Les  Mondes,  13  Juin  1867.  "  Dans  certains 
moments  ou  Tair  ^tait  par&dtement  tranquille,  Je  contour  de  la  tache  blanche 
paraissait  forme  par  le  couronnement  d'un  grand  cratere  k  petite  profondeur. 
Le  bord  de  la  tache  paraissait  mieux  d^ii  du  cote  oriental  que  dans  les 
autres  parties,  et  avec  quelque  trace  d'ombre." 

Translation, — In  certain  moments,  when  the  air  was  perfectly  tranquil,  the 
contour  of  the  white  spot  appeared  formed  by  the  crown  of  a  large  crater  of 
Httle  depth.  The  border  of  tiie  spot  appeared  better  defined  on  the  eastern 
side  than  on  the  other  parts,  with  some  trace  of  a  shadow. 

7.  July  8.  Mr.  Huooms.  "  On  the  evening  of  July  8,  when  a  great  part 
of  the  light  reflected  from  our  atmosphere  was  removed  by  means  of  a  Nicol's 
prism  placed  next  the  eye,  I  observed  a  shadow  within  the  western  margin 
of  the  shallow  crater." — Monthly  Notices,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  296. 

8.  Oct.  18, 16^  30".  Mr.  BrcxmoHAM  saw  several  small  projecting  points 
of  the  old  ring,  and  describes  the  ring-summit  of  the  white  spot  as  verif  white. 

9.  Nov.  3, 6*  5".  L.M.T.  Maresfield,  Sussex.  Capt.  Noble  saw  the  shallow 
crater  complete.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  note- book : — 

**  For  the  first  time  I  see  lonnd  unmistakeably  as  a  crater,  with  an  un- 
doubted depression  in  the  interior  of  the  ring.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  is 
very  light,  in  fact  practically  identical  in  tint  with  the  surrounding  Mare  ; 
but  linnajus  is  a  ring  surely  enough  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  effect 
of  the  annular  nebula  (57  M)  in  Lyra.  The  S.W.  part  of  the  ring  is  the 
thickest  portion  of  it.  I  first  detected  these  appearances  with  a  power  of 
154,  and  subsequently  used  one  of  255 ;  but  this  only  rendered  them  more 
indubitable.  Nothing  resembling  the  dark  spot  seen  by  Mr.  Huggins  on  the 
11th  of  last  May  (Monthly  Notices,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  296)  could  be  detected." 

10.  Nov.  3,  5^  30"».  Mr.  C.  L.  Prince,  of  Uckfidd,  saw  the  large  shallow 
crater  of  Linne  wdl  defined,  and  the  smaller  crater  as  a  black  point.  The 
observation  is  thus  recorded : — 

•  See  ante,  p.  8, 1867,  Oct  18,  when  Mr.  Buckingham  saw  the  white  spot  convex. 
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**  Nov.  3.  Upon  looking  at  the  moon  this  evening  I  saw  linn^  as  a  wdl- 
defined  crater,  with  little  of  that  cloudy  haziness  which  has  latelj  supervened 
it ;  abo  by  glimpses  I  saw  a  dark  line  (as  if  a  shadow)  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  and  within  the  crater.    Saw  also  the  smaller  crater  as  a  black  point." 

Mr.  Prince  adds,  ^'  On  the  following  evening  the  cloudy  spot  had  completely 
obscured  the  crater  again.     I  could  not  detect  any  crater  "♦. 

11.  1867,  Dec.  3,  6^  0".  Messrs.  Jotkson  and  Williams,  of  Liverpool, 
saw  the  shallow  crater.  The  record  of  the  observation  is  as  follows : — **  The 
*  shallow '  oval  crater  was  quite  distinct,  and  south  preceding  there  appeared 
to  be  the  commencement  of  another  (see  anUy  p,  7,  Aug.  6,  8^).  The  thin 
black  line  of  shadow  was  well  defined ;  but  the  impression  given  was  that 
the  hill  is  either  very  low  and  rounded,  or,  if  not  low,  that  the  sides  are  of  a 
very  gradual  ascent.    The  '  small '  crater  could  not  be  seen." 

The  Small  Crates, 

There  is  no  record  whatever  of  this  object  as  a  crater  until  1867)  Feb.  11. 
As  a  white  hill  or  black  point  it  appears  to  have  been  noticed  about  two  months 
earlier.  From  the  time  when  Herr  Schmidt  suspected  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  linn^  until  December  13,  1866,  nothing  was  seen  but  the 
large  white  spot.  On  this  day  Schmidt  discovered  a  deUcate  shadow-project*- 
ing  hill.  The  next  evening,  December  14,  Mr.  Buckingham  saw  a  shadow, 
or  very  black  point.  Dec.  26,  and  1867,  Jan.  25,  Schmidt  again  saw  these 
objects ;  and  on  Feb.  11, 1867,  Secchi  found  a  small  crater.  During  March, 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  this  small  crater  was  seen  by  several  observers,  and 
estimates  of  its  diameter  given.  On  July  9  its  diameter  was  measured  by  Mr. 
Huggins.    The  following  are  the  most  important  observations  of  this  object : — 

**  1866,  Dec.  13.  [Herr  Schmidt.]  Abends.  Luft  mitunter  recht  gut. 
Die  zunehmende  Phase  hatte  soeben  den  linn^  Uberschritten.  An  seiner 
SteUe  war  Anfangs  nicht  der  geringste  Gegenatand  zu  entdecken,  obgleich  die 
dortigen  feinen,  10-^  Toisen  hohen  Adem  sioh  eben  so  deutlich  darstellten, 
als  die  kleinen  Crater  im  Nordwesten.  Unter  Anwendung  einer  300-maligen 
Yergrosserung  bemerkte  ich  am  Orte  des  linn^,  der  sich  nicht  durch  helleres 
licht  auszeichnete,  einen  ausserst  feinen  schattenwerfenden  Hiigel,  fiir  den 
eine  sorgfaltige  Schatzung  300  Toisen  Durchmesser,  und  5-6  Toisen  Hdhe 
ergab.  Gegen  6  Uhr  betrug  die  Sonnenhohe  flir  den  Horizont  des  lann^  1^ 
Grad.  Weder  innerer  noch  ausserer  Schatten  war  sichtbar ;  das  ganze  Grater- 
gebirge  fehlte  durchaus,  und  ich  sah  nur  glatte  graue  Ebene." 

Translation, — ^Dec.  13,  evening.  Air  at  times  very  good.  The  morning 
terminator  had  just  passed  over  linn^.  At  first  there  was  not  the  smallest 
object  to  be  discovered  in  its  place,  although  the  delicate  ridges  about,  of 
from  10-30  toises  in  height  (between  60  and  200  English  feet),  were  clearly 
visible,  as  well  as  the  small  craters  in  the  N.W.  By  applying  a  power  of 
300, 1  remarked  in  the  place  of  linn^,  which  did  not  show  itsdf  distinctly 
through  the  brighter  light,  an  extremely  delicate  shadow-projecting  hill,  for 
which  a  careful  estimation  gave  a  diameter  of  300  toises  (about  1918  English 
feet),  and  a  height  of  5-6  toises  (between  30  and  40  Englidi  feet).  Towards 
6  o'clock,  the  sun's  altitude  for  the  horizon  of  linn^  amounted  to  1^*5. 
Neither  interior  nor  exterior  shadow  was  visible ;  the  whole  crater-mountain 
was  entirely  wanting,  and  I  saw  only  a  smooth  grey  plain. 

1866,  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Buckh^gham.  6^  to  7**,  equatoreal  9  inches  aperture, 
power  240  and  361.     Mr.  Macgull  of  Glasgow  present.     **  Air  unsteady,  but 

«  1867,  Nov.  3,  8>»  30™.  Mr.  Lockyer  found  Liim4  very  difficult  to  eee.  It  waa  only 
a  white  pateh-^Astronomical  Begifter,  No.  60,  Deo.  Id67/p.  254. 
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ocoasionally  oould  see  a  shadow  Teiy  black  near  the  centre  of  linn^.  Either 
in  the  crater,  or  it.  might  be  the  shadow  of  a  very  small  peak,  very  white. 
Seyeral  times  distinctly  seen  on  the  W.  part  of  the  centre  of  linn^  (not  at  the 
edge),  bat  no  appearanoe  of  ujpnal  crater  or  shadow ;  the  shadow  seen  was  a 
black  bat  not  round  spot,  but  longer  N.  and  S." 

<<  1866,  Dec.  26.  [Herr  Sohmidt.]  Yon  12-16  Uhr.  Yorciiglioh  klare,  gam 
stille  Laft^  so  dass  ich  die  starksten  Ocnlare  anwenden  konnte.  Die  Phase 
beriihrte  den  Westrand  dee  Mare  Serenitatis ;  da  y  Posidonius,  der  Phase  nahe, 
Sehatten  warf,  and  also  nicht  mehr  als  liditfleck  erschien,  konnte  er 
nicht  mehr  mit  linn^  vei^ohen  werden.  Im  Mare  zahlte  ich  iiber  100 
Crater,  darunter  nordwestlich  yon  linn^  deren  sieben  fast  in  einer  Beihe,  die 
sdion  Sohroter  am  27  ftissigen  Reflector  bemerkt  hatte.  Aber  anch  jetit  war 
linn^  ein  gewdhnlicher  lichtfleck  von  geringer  Angenf^igkeit.  yon,14||- 
16  Uhr  sah  ich  in  ihm  mit  500-600-maligen  Yergrcteserung,  einen  Kossent 

fcinen  schwaizen  Ponkt,  den  ^<^^  =(  o:^)  schatzte,  aber  x^(  a^  ■  )»  was 

anf  einen  wahren  Dnrchmesser  yon  266  Toisen  fnhrt.  Entweder  war  es  der 
Sehatten  eines  sehr  kleinen  Hiigels,  oder  der  Best  des  ehemals  5700  Toisen 
breiten  Craters.  Die  Kobe  der  Sonne  fiir  diese  Gegend  war  jetzt  =15®*9." 
ISransUUum. — ^Dec.  26.  From  12**  to  16**  particularly  clear  and  perfectly 
still  atmosphere,  bo  that  I  conld  use  the  most  powerful  eyepieces.  The  ter- 
minator was  in  contact  with  the  western  edge  of  the  Mare  Serenitatis,  As  y 
Poeidonias,  being  near  the  terminator,  threw  a  shadow,  it  conld  no  longer  be 
compared  with  linn^.  In  the  Mare  I  counted  more  than  100  craters, 
seyeral  N.W.  of  linne,  seven  of  them  almost  in  a  row,  which  SchrSter  had 
already  noticed  with  the  27-feet  reflector.  But  even  now  Linn^  was  an  ordi- 
nary apot  of  light,  but  little  conspicuous.  Prom  14*  30"  to  16*  0"  I  saw  in  it 
witli  a  power  of  500-600  an  extremely  delicate  black  point,  which  I  estimated 

(Of  \  /BesselX 

gX  )>  ^^^  ^=g(-g:e    j*,  which  indicates  a  real  diameter  of  266 

toises  (1696  English  feet).  It  was  either  the  shadow  of  a  very  small  hill, 
or  the  remainder  of  the  crater,  6700  toises  (36,449  English  feet)  wide.  The 
height  of  the  sun  at  this  r^on  was  15°  9'. 

*  As  illustratiTe  of  Herr  Schmidt's  esttmations  ofheighU  the  reader  is  referred  to  B.  and 
M.'9  method,  as  described  in  *  Der  Mond/  §  65,  p.  96.  a  translation  of  which,  by  W.  T,  Lynn, 
Seq.,  is  as  follows  > — "To  measure  and  calculate  the  heights  of  all  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  whicdi,  under  fayourable  droumstanoes,  throw  perceptible  shadows,  would  not  only 
be  inoonceiyahl^  tedious  and  troublesome,  but,  besides  this,  the  desired  degree  of  ac- 
curacy  would  stdl,  in  the  migority  of  cases,  not  be  attained,  because  the  shadows  are  too 
abort.  But  when  ten  observer  has  acquired  sufficient  practice  by  repeated  measurements 
under  different  angles  of  illumination,  he  may  use  one  measured  mountain  (selecting 
one  as  high  as  possible)  as  a  standard  of  estimation  for  others  lying  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, especially  when  they  are  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  terminator.  Pos- 
sessed of  some  practice  in  eye-estimations,  he  will  easily  be  able  to  find  how  many  timet 
the  len^  of  a  small  shadow  is  contained  in  the  greater  one  formed  by  the  principal 
rooimtain.  Thus  it  was  estimated  on  the  17th  of  March,  1834,  that  the  shadow  of  the 
K.W.  wall  of  Egede  was  e<}ual  to  -^  of  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of  Eudoxus,  the  height 
of  which  latter  was  determmed  by  calculation  to  be  1627  toises.  Egede  is  situated  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Eudoxus,  and  its  distance  from  the  terminator  was  then  ^  that  of  Eu- 
doxus, so  that  approximately  the  height  of  its  N.W.  wall  was  t^j  X 1 X 1627 =54  toises  above 
the  interior  surface.  In  tms,  or  a  similar  manner,  have  many  of  the  elevations  given  in 
the  topographical  description  been  determined ;  t^ose  actually  calcidated  according  to  the 
above  formalic  are  set  down  in  §  67  following." 

Herr  Schmidt,  speaking  of  this  method  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lynn,  says,  *'  Such  estima- 
tions are  Tery  accurate,  and  between  hills  of  the  height  of  50-200  toises  which  h«Ve  been 
measured,  differences  of  elevation  of  5  or  6  toises  can,  when  close  to  the  terminator,  be  sa- 
tiBiSM!t<»rily  and  certainly  estimated." 
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"  1866,  Dec.  27.  [Here  Schmidt.]  Von  13  bis  19  Uhr.  Luft  selir  still, 
fiber  nur  zeitweilig  ganz  dunstfrei.  Anfangs  zog  die  lichtgrenze  iiber 
Bessel,  zidetet  war  am  Linn^  die  Sonnenhohe  nur  noch  3^.  Keine  Spur  eines 
Craters  erscbien,  kein  Scbatten,  weder  innen  nocb  aussen  an  dem  unbedeu- 
tenden,  matten  lichtfieck  dessen  jetzt  sebr  verringerter  Durchmesser  nur 
etwa  nocb  2000  Toisen  halten  mocbte.  Der  gestern  in  ibm  sicbtbare  sebr 
kleine  scbwarze  Funkt  feblte  beute.  Es  war  also  nicbt  der  Scbatten  eines 
Hugels,  der  beute  viel  grosser  batte  erscbeinen  miissen." 

Translation. — Dec.  27,  from  13**  to  19**.  Air  very  still,  but  only  occa- 
sionally quite  i&ee  i&om  mist.  At  first  tbe  terminator  passed  over  Bessel, 
afterwards  tbe  sun's  beigbt  at  Linn^  was  at  tbe  most  3°.  Tbere  appeared 
no  trace  of  a  crater,  no  sbadow,  eitber  witbin  or  witbout  tbe  inconsiderable 
faint  spot  of  ligbt,  of  wbicb  tbe  now  mucb  diminisbed  diameter  migbt  mea- 
sure only  about  2000  toises  (12,789  Eng.  feet).  Tbe  very  small  black  point 
visible  in  it  yesterday  was  wanting  to-day.  It  was  tberefore  not  tbe  sbadow 
of  a  bill,  wbicb  would  bave  appeared  mucb  greater  to-day. 

1867,  Jan.  12.  Mr.  Buckingham  saw  an  citation  on  tbe  S.W.,  in  tbe 
sballow  crater,  brigbter  tban  otber  parts.     See  ante,  pp.  12,  13. 

**  1867.  Jan.  25,  [Herb  Schmidt.]  13»*-5-16'*-5.  Luft  besonders  gut. 
Sohnenhobe  nur  nocb  12°-13°.  linne  ein  matter  Licbtfleck.  Aber  an  500- 
maliger  Vergrosserung  zeigt  sicb  mitten  ein  ausserst  feiner  scbwarzer  Punkt, 
und  ostlicb  daneben  eine  sebr  feine,  weisse  Euppe.  Beide  im  Durcbmesser 
respective  200  und  300  Toisen.  Keine  Spur  eines  Craters,  wie  solcbe  in  scbar- 
fen  Formen  uberall  im  Mare  zu  seben  sind.  Aucb  der  westlicbe  matte  Facber 
am  Linne  nocb  kenntlicb." 

Translation.— Jon.  25,  13*»  30"-16*»  30~.  Air  particularly  good.  Sun's 
beigbt  still  only  12°-13°.  Linn^  a  faint  spot  of  ligbt,'  but  wi^  a  power  of 
500  tbere  appeared  witbin  an  extremely  delicate  black  point,  and  east  of 
tbat,  close  to  it,  a  very  fine  wbite  summit.  Tbe  respective  diameters  of  the 
two  200  and  300  toises  (1279  and  1918  Eng.  feet).  No  trace  of  a  crater,  as 
sucb  are  to  be  seen  generally  in  tbe  Mare  in  sharp  forms.  The  westerly 
faint  fan  of  light  in  linne  is  also  still  discernible. 

During  the  interval  between  Jan.  25  and  Aug.  20  Herr  Schmidt  appears 
to  bave  seen  the  cone  only,  wbicb  be  describes  as  a  hill,  and  not  the  orifice 
which  he  had  formerly  seen  and  described  as  a  fine  black  point. 

"  1867,  Feb.  10.  Ganz  unrubige  Luft  am  9".  linn^  in  der  Lichtgrenze 
erscbeint  als  sebr  feiner  Hugel,  viel  kleiner  als  die  Nachbar-Crater  gegen. 
N.W." 

Translation. — 1867,  Feb.  10.  Tbe  air  very  much  disturbed.  About  9 
o'clock  linn^,  on  the  terminator,  appeared  as  a  very  delicate  hill,  much 
smaller  tban  the  neighbouring  craters  towards  the  N.W. 

"  1867,  Feb.  11.  Sonne  HohefiirLinn^= 12°.  Keine  Spur  eines  Craters;  eine 
gewohnliche  matte  Wolke,  darin  ein  sebr  feiner  Hiigel,  noch  mit  Scbatten." 

Translation.— 1867,  Feb.  11.  Sun's  altitude  at  Linn^=12°.  No  trace  of  a 
crater ;  an  ordinary  faint  cloud,  in  which  is  a  very  delicate  hill,  still  having 
a  shadow. 

Herr  Schmidt  adds  this  note : — "Von  dieser  Art  sind  aUe  hiesigen  spatem 
Beobachtungen.  Wenn  Andere  jetzt  noch  bebaupten  dass  sie  am  Orte  des 
Linn<^  einen  Crater  sehen,  so  zeigt  es  mir  dass  sie  den  Ort  des  linn^  iiber- 
haupt  ganz  verheblt  haben,  oder  falls  sie  einen  sehr  f einen  Crater  am  Orte 
des  linn^  sehen,  dieser  Umstand  meine  Beweisfuhning  nur  bestatigen  kann. 
Linnd  war  friibcr  ein  bedeutender  Crater,  der  dritt-grosster  im  Mare,  nacU 
Bessel  und  Gallus." 
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Trandation. — Of  this  kind  are  all  the  more  recent  observations  at  this 
place.  If  other  persons  now  still  assert  that  they  see  a  crater  in  the  place  of 
Linu^,  this  only  proves  to  me  that  they  have  quite  missed  its  place ;  or,  in 
case  they  do  see  a  very  delicate  crater  in  the  place  of  Linn^,  this  circum- 
stance can  only  confirm  the  fact  brought  forward  by  me.  lonne  was  for- 
merly a  considerable  crater^  the  third  in  magnitude  in  the  Mare,  next  after 
Bessel  and  Gallus. 

"  1867,  Feb.  11.  [Padre  Secchi.]  Le  11,  au  soir,  Linne  ^tait  M}k  assez 
avance  dans  la  lumiere  et  ^  7  heures  on  voyait  nettement  un  tres  petit 
cratere  environne  d'une  blatant  aureole  blanche  qui  brillait  franchemeut 
sur  le  fond  sombre  du  M.  Serenitatis.  Le  grandeur  de  Torifice  du  cratere  ^tait 
de  I  de  seconde  au  plus,  et  Taur^ole  ^tait  un  pen  plus  large  que  Suljpicius 
OaUus.*^ — Ccmiptes  Bendus,  tom.  bdv.  25  Pevrier,  p.  345. 

TranslaUonA-On  the  11th,  in  the  evening,  Linn^  had  already  advanced 
into  the  light,  and  at  7  o'clock  a  very  small  crater  was  distinctly  seen,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  white  aureole,  which  glittered  against  the  dark  ground 
of  the  Mare  Serenitatis.  The  size  of  the  onfice  of  the  crater  was  at  most  ^ 
of  a  second,  and  the  aureole  was  a  little  larger  than  Sulpicius  Gallus. 

1867,  March  14.  Mr.  BrcEnroHAK  measured  the  "  cloudy  bright  patch," 
and  found  it  to  be  6"  in  diameter.  He  saw  into  the  small  crater,  which  he 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  largest  on  and  near  to  the  centre  of  Plato.  He 
saw  a  alight  shadow  within  the  crater  on  the  west  side. 

1867,  March  15.  Mr.  Dawes,  with  power  160  on  his  8-inch  Cooke,  saw 
**  an  excessively  minute  black  dot  in  the  middle  of  Linni,^^ 

1867,  March  15.  Mr.  BucxiNeHAJC  again  saw  the  small  crater  tvithoxU  the 
shadow  seen  on  March  14. 

1867,  April  10.  Eespiohi  saw  at  sunrise  on  Linn^,  and  precisely  at  its 
place,  a  brilliant  ispot  or  point  entirely  isolated  on  an  obscure  ground. 
1867,  April  11.  The  small  crater  on  linn^  was  seen  by  Messrs. 
BESPieHi. 

BvcKUfQ'KAX,  west  of  the  centre,  with  the  cone  leading  to  it. 
Webb,  who  saw  the  ring  of  the  shallow  crater  faintly,  not  at  the  same 
time  that  he  saw  the  small  crater,  but  only  in  a  few  doubtful  glimpses^ 
HiuGOiKs,  but  only  its  bright  west  margin. 

Dawes,  who  saw  the  dark  spot  and  bright  west  edge.     Mr.  Dawes  says, 
"  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  little  curved  edge  which  looked  slightly 
raised  like  the  edge  of  a  crater." 
April  12.  Mr.  Carpenter,  with  the  Great  Equatoreal  at  the  Eoyal  Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich,  saw  a  crater  which  he  has  drawn  as  on  the  site  of  Linn^, 
surrounded  by  the  aureole  as  described  by  Secchi. 

In  the  suitable  and  favourable  evenings  of  April  and  May  1867,  Pro- 
fessors n' Arrest  and  Schjellerup  saw  the  crater  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  large  bright  and  somewhat  diffused  spot,  and  estimated  the  diameter  of 
the  circular  shadow  at  not  more  than  0"'9,  at  the  most  l"'l.  Prof.  Schjel- 
lemp  adds,  "  I  will  just  remark  that  the  crater- opening  is  not  nearly  so  stri- 
king as  might  be  supposed  from  Mr.  Huggins's  drawing  in  the  June  Number 
of  the  Monthly  Notices." 

1867,  May  10.  Schmtdt  saw,  in  place  of  the  small  crater,  an  enlightened 
mountain,  or  bright  shadow-projecting  hill,  half  the  size  of  the  next  neigh- 
bouring crater  on  the  north-west  (Linn^  A,  B.  &  M. ;  IE    ♦),  of  0"'45 

*  B.  and  M.  assign  a  brightness  of  5°  to  this  crater,  and  delineate  it  as  larger  than  the 
northern  of  the  three  craters  N.W.  of  Linn6,  which  they  do  not  notice  in  their  text.  A 
it  now  smailer  than  the  northern  crater,  and  on  the  eyening  of  Deo.  7, 1867,  it  was  scarcely 

1867.  C 
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diameter,  or  600  toiaes*  (3200  Eng.  feet),  and  80-90  toises  (between  500 
and  600  Eng.  feet)  high  (Les  Mondes,  Ist  Ao<it  1867,  p.  566).  Also,  in  a 
letter  to  W.  T.  Lynn,  Esq.t,  he  says,  "  1867,  Mai  10.  Phase  durch  , 
Calippus  nnd  Hadley.  Fiir  linn^  stand  also  die  Sonne  erst  wenige  Grade 
hooh.  Linn^  sehr  verandert,  an  seinem  Orte  ein  anffallend  heller  Schatien- 
werfender  Hugel  ha^b  so  gross  als  der  erste  nordwestlich  benachbarte  Crater. 
Es  ist  sicher  eine  neue  Veranderung  eingetreten." 

Translation, — The  terminator  tlu"ongh  Calippus  and  Hadley.  On  linn^ 
the  snn  was  therefore  only  a  few  degrees  high.  Linnd  was  much  altered ;  in 
its  place  a  remarkable  bright  hill  casting  a  shadow,  haK  as  large  as  the 
nearest  crater  on  the  north-west  [lE^^].  A  new  change  has  imdoubtedly 
taken  place. 

1867,  May  10.  Respighi  saw  the  little  crater  on  an  obscure  ground.  In 
his  risumS  of  his  observations,  Bespighi  assigns  a  diameter  of  4"'0  to  this 
crater  and  a  great  depth. 

1867,  May  10.  Mr.  Inoall,  with  a  4-6-inch  Dialyte,  power  200,  saw  the 
BwaU  crater  "  very  faint,  only  as  an  '  aspect'  or  '  idea'  of  a  small  crater  in  the 
centre." 

"  1867,  Mai  11.  Schmidt.  Linne  als  weisse  Wolke:  darin  einfeinerweisser 
schatten-werfender  Punkt,  ohne  der  gestrige  Hiigel.  Auch  in  y  Fosidonius 
sehe  ich  einen  feihen  schwarzen  Punkt." 

Translation, — Linne  like  a  wh7te  cloud :  in  it  a  delicate  white  point  casting 
a  shadow,  without  the  hill  noticed  yesterday.  I  also  see  a  delicate  black 
point  in  y  Fosidonius. 

1867,  May  11.  The  small  crater  was  seen  by  Messrs. 
Kkott,  with  interior  shadow  intensely  black, 

HroGiNS,  very  sharply  defined.  In  centre  nearly,  but  rather  nearer 
the  west  margin.  Mr.  Huggins  adds,  "The  appearance  suggested 
that  the  bright  walls  of  the  crater  were  a  little  elevated  above  the 
*  nebulous  light.'" 

Mr.  Huggins's  observations,  with  engraving  of  the  white  spot  and  crater- 
opening,  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Koticcs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  296  to  298. 

"  1867,  Juni  9.  [Schmidt]  linn^  eine  unscheinbare  lichtwolke :  in  ihr, 
etwas  westlich,  ein  feiner  hellerer  Hiigel,  fast  schon  ohne  Schattenspur." 

Translation. — linn^  an  insignificant  light  cloud :  in  it,  somewhat  west- 
erly, a  delicate  brightish  hill,  now  almost  without  trace  of  shadow. 

1867,  June  9  &  10.  Messrs  Browning  and  Barnes,  with  a  silvered  glass 
reflector  (With)  8i-inch  aperture,  power  225'?,  saw  a  white  nucleus  on  linne, 
which  Mr.  Brownmg  regarded  as  a  hiU, 

brighter  than  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  M.  Serenitatis.  I  recorded  its  brightnees  as  3^*1, 
that  of  the  northern  crater  being  5^.  See  also  Schmidt^s  observations  on  Axut.  20,  post, 
pp.  19, 20.  -^        ^ 

*  On  Jan.  25,  Herr  Schmidt  recorded  a  delicate  black  point,  and  east  of,  and  dose  (o 
it,  a  fine  white  summit  The  diameters  of  these  he  respectiTely  estimated  at  200  and 
300  toises ;  he  did  not  give  the  height  of  the  summit.  Linn6  at  the  time  being  under  tho 
evening  illumination,  the  positions  of  theee  objects  were  such  as  a  small  crater  would 
present,  the  enlightened  exterior  rim  being  east  of  the  dark  spot.  If  the  object*  were  the 
interior  and  rim  of  the  crater  seen  afterwards  by  Secchi,  and  recorded  as  a  remarkable 
hill  bj  Schmidt  on  May  10,  Schmidt's  estimates  on  Jan.  25  and  May  10  a^ree  as  to  th^ 
diameter  of  the  crater.  This  diameter,  up  to  May  10,  appears,  from  Schmidt's  and 
Seoohi's  estimates,  to  have  been  under  0"-5, 

t  All  the  following  remarks  by  Herr  Schmidt  are  iaken  firom  that  letter,  which  bears 
date.  Athena,  1807,  August  2a 
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1867,  June  10.  Wolf  saw  the  little  crater  very  distinctly ;  he  speaks  of 
it  as  very  deep.     Messrs.  Daises  and  Ekott  also  saw  it  on  this  day. 

1867,  June  12.  Wolf  estimated  the  diameter  of  the  little  crater  at  1"'0,  or 
a  little  less. 

''  1867,  Juli  8, 8".  [Schmidt.]  Lnft  nicht  stilL  linnd  ein  sehr  kleiner  deut- 
licher  Hiigel  mit  Schattenspur,  diam.  ^  des  nordwestlichen  Cratemachbars/' 

Translation. — 1867,  July  8,  8\  Air  disturbed.  linn^  a  very  small 
distinct  hill,  with  trace  of  shadow,  ^  diameter  of  the  neighbouring  crater  on 
the  north-west  [lE^^]. 

Herr  Schmidt  adds  this  note : — "  Mit  sehr  machtigerm  Femrohr  und  be! 
guter  Luft  wiirde  man  viel  mehr  gesehen  haben ;  vielleicht  Spuren  dee  alten 
Craterwalls.     Phase  sehr  giinstig." 

Translation, — Much  more  would  have  doubtless  been  seen  with  a  much 
more  powerful  telescope  and  still  atmosphere  ;  perhaps  traces  of  the  old  crater- 
wall.     Position  of  the  terminator  very  favourable. 

1867,  July  9.  The  small  crater  was  seen  by  Messrs.  Hueenrs  and  Bihd. 
Mr.  Huggins  measured  its  diameter  and  found  found  it  1"*71. 

"  1867,  Juli  12  [Qy.  22]*,  15".  [Schmidt]  Sehr  unruhige  Luft.  linne  genau 
in  der  abnehmenden  Phase :  ein  isoHrter  kleiner  Punkt,  d.  h.  ein  ganz  un- 
bedeutender  Hiigel." 

Translation. — July  22,  15**.  Air  much  disturbed.  Linn^  exactly  on  the 
evening  terminator ;  an  isolated  small  point ;  that  is,  an  utterly  insignificant 
hilL 

1867,  July  22.  Tempel.  "  Den  Crater  linne  habe  ich  am  22  Juli  beobachtet. 
Es  scheint  als  habe  sich  der  kleine  Crater  ausgefUUt ;  ja  es  ist  jetzt  sogar  eine 
kleine  Anhohe,  ein  kleiner  runder  Bergkegel  an  dessen  Stelle  sichtbar.  Die 
angewandte  Vergrosserung  war  eino  300-malige  und  die  Nacht  sehr  rein." — 
Astronomische  Kachrichten,  No.  1656. 

Translation. — I  observed  the  crater  linn^  on  the  22nd  of  July.  It 
appears  as  if  the  small  crater  was  filled  up ;  nay,  there  is  now  a  small  eleva- 
tion, a  small  round  conical  hill  in  its  place.  The  power  used  was  300  and 
the  night  very  fine. 

"  1867,  August  7,  B^-S-^^-S.  [Schmidt.]  Luft  sehr  unruhig :  Phase  bei 
Aristillus.  linnd  ein  unbedeutender  lichtfieck,  darin  ein  feiner  Hiigel  von 
1"  bis  2"  diam." 

Translation. — Aug.  7,  6'**5-8**'6.  Air  much  disturbed ;  terminator  over 
AristiUus.  linn^  an  insignificant  spot  of  light :  in  it  a  delicate  hill  from 
1"  to  2"  in  diameter. 

1867,  Aug.  20.  Terminator  bisecting  Bessel.  Mr.  Buckinguam  observed 
the  cone  very  distinctly,  it  projected  a  short  shadow  towards  the  W.  The 
following  measures  were  taken : — 

Dark  interior  of  the  crater,  mean  of  8  measures ....  0"*64 
Exterior  base  of  the  cone,  mean  of  7  measures    ....  2" -35 

"  Aug.  20,  11^  und  15*".  [Herr  Schmidt.]  Luft  unruhig.  Abnchmende 
Phase  iiber  Bessel.  Linnd  ein  matter  Lichtfieck,  etwas  kleiner  als  der  Crater 
8.  Gallus:  der  westliche  hiigelartige  Kern  der  Lichtwolke.  =j\j  S.  Oallus. 
Die  nordwestlich  von  linne  liegenden  Crater  hatten  schon  aussere  Schatten. 
Der  siidliche  dieser  Crater  war  auffallend  klein ;  kaum  ^  vom  nordlichen 
^^achbar." 


*  At  15*,  Athens  mean  time  of  the  22iid  July,  Linn^  would  be  close  on  the  evening 

-mioator.  _ 
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Translation, — Aug.  20,  11**  and  15^.  Air  disturbed.  Evening  terminator 
over  Bessol.  Linnd  a  faint  spot  of  light  somewhat  smaller  than  the  crater 
S.  Gallus.  The  westerly  hill-Hke  nucleus  of  the  light  cloud  ss^S.  Gallus. 
The  craters  situated  on  the  north-west  of  Linne  had  already  exterior  shadows. 
The  southern  of  these  craters  [I  E^^J  was  remarkably  small,  scarcely  |  of  its 
northern  neighbour. 

1867,  Sept.  18, 16**.  Mr.  Cabpekteb,  of  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, observed  the  small  crater  with  the  great  Equatoreal.  His  record  b  as 
follows : — '*  The  definition  was  very  good  indeed :  the  crater-form  distinctly 
visible :  there  was  a  delicate  line  of  light  running  round  the  interior  shadow, 
indicating  the  slightly  elevated  nature  of  the  crater." 

1867.  Nov.  3,  5**  30".  Mr.  Prince  saw  the  small  crater  as  a  black  point. 
Bee  ante,  p.  13. 

1867,  Dec.  4,  7*»  30",  G.M.T.  Mr.  Knott  had  a  very  fair  view  of  the  small 
crater.  The  atmosphere  was  too  unsteady  to  set  tke  wires,  but  from  the 
known  thickness  of  the  webs  Mr.  Knott  estimated  the  diameter  to  be  about 
l"-6. 

Projection  op  the  Values  in  Table  II, 
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The  vertical  lines  represent  intervals  of  30  days;  the  horizontal,  incre- 
ments of  0"'5.  Respighi's  estimate,  4"'0,  is  not  connected  with  the  curve, 
as  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  other  estimates. 

In  the  following  Table  the  estiiiations  of  Schmidt  on  Dec.  13,1866,  and  Jan. 
25y  1867,  were  of  the  shadow-projecting  hill  and  the  fine  black  point  (see 
foot-note  on  p.  18).  These  features  were  also  seen  by  Buckingham.  After 
Feb.  11,  the  small  crater  was  the  object  generally  observed.  The  exact  date 
of  Kespighi's  estimate  is  not  given. 
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Table  II. 

Estimations  and  measures  of  the  diameter  of  the  small  crater  reduced  to 
29*^  54'  40'= angular  distance  from  the  moon's  centre. 


Autboritj. 

Epoch. 

Date. 

Seconds. 

Eng.  feet. 

Fr.  metres. 

Schmidt 

1866-947 
1866-983 
1867066 
1867066 
1867112 
1867-353 

1867-443 
1867-518 
1867-632 
1867-632 

1866,  Dec.  13 

1866,  .,     26 

1867,  Jan.  25 
1867,     „     25 
1867,  Feb.  II 
1867,  May  10 

1867,  June  12 
1867,  July   9 
1867,  Aug.  20 
1867,    „     20 

// 
0-27 
024 
018 
0-27 
0-33 

045 
400 
i-oo 

171 

0-64* 

-35t 

1918 
1695 
1279 
1918 

2352 

dill 

7057 
12067 

4516 
16583 

584-7 
lit! 

5847 
7169 

8603-4 
.2150-9 
3678*0 
1376-6 
5054-5 

Schmidt    

Schmidt 

Sdunidt 

8«n?hi    

Schmidt 

Bespiefai    

WD&f:...:::::::. 

TTopinnff    ..  •-*.. 

Bu^ungham 

Bm^ngham 

OpDTioirs, 

In  the  preceding  parts  of  this  Appendix  facts  (as  giyen  by  ohsenration) 
only  are  mentioned.  Since  Schmidt's  announcement  of  change  several 
opinions  have  been  expressed  on  the  phenomena  observed.  It  is  manifestly 
desirable  to  avoid  hazarding  an  opinion  until  the  observations  on  the  one 
hand  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  a  solid  basis  on  which  to 
found  a  conclusion,  and  on  the  other  have  been  so  arranged  and  discussed 
that  that  conclusion  may  itself  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  more  general  fact. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  opinions  that  have  been  published  may  assist  (in 
connexion  with  the  observations)  in  arriving  at  a  safe  and  general  conclusion, 
they  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  refer  either  to  the  early  or  recent 
observations. 

OpnrroKS  op  the  "White  Spot  in  Schsoteb's  tdle. 

Tor  Schboter's  description  of  the  spot  t;,  see  ante,  pp.  3  and  4. 

Mr.  HuGGii^s  seems  to  regard  this  description  as  closely  agreeing  with  the 
appearance  of  linne  at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  interior 
crater. — ^Monthly  Notices,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  298. 

Professors  D' Arrest  and  Schjellerfp  agree  with  Mr.  Huggins. — Astro- 
nomische  Nachrichten,  No.  1656. 

Schmidt.  "  Der  kleine  Crater  v  daselbst  ^ntspricht  am  ndchsten  dem  Orte 
des  linne." 

Translation. — ^The  small  crater  v  corresponds  nearest  to  the  place  of  linn^. 

Respighi.  "H  est  positif  que  Schroter,  dans  ses  Selenotojpographische 
Fragmente,  Table  IX.,  repr^sente  cet  objet  avec  une  tache  blanche,  d'un  dia- 
metre  presque  egal  k  celui  du  crat^re  de  Sulpicius  Gallus,  avec  la  trace  d'un 
petit  crat^re,  tel  qu'on  Tobserve  main  tenant,  et  non  comme  quelques  xmsTont 
offirme,  sous  la  forme  d'une  grande  tache  noire ;  il  est  positif  que  le  crat^re 
a  des  dimensions  k  peu  pr^s  ^gales  k  celles  que  lui  assigne  M.  Schmidt  lui- 
mdme,  c'est-A-dire  environ  quatre  milles  de  diametre.'' — Bulletin  M^t^rolo- 
gique  de  I'Observatoire  du  College  Bomain,  31  Mai  1867. 

Translation, — It  is  positive  that  Schroter,  in  hia  Selenotopograjyhische  Frag^ 


*  The  orifice  of  the  crater. 


t  The  base  of  the  cone. 
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mente,  Table  IX.,  represents  this  object  as  a  white  spot  of  a  diameter  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  crater  Sulpicius  Gallus,  with  the  trace  of  a  small  crater 
such  as  we  now  observe,  and  not  as  some  have  affirmed  under  the  fonn  of  a 
large  black  spot.  It  is  certain  that  the  dimensions  of  the  crater  are  almost 
equal  to  those  assigned  to  it  by  Schmidt  himself,  that  is  to  say,  about  four 
nnles  in  diameter. 

Wolf.  "  D'apr^s  la  note  memo  do  M.  Schmidt,  Schroter  semble  ne  pas 
avoir  vu  linne,  au  moins  comme  un  des  crat^res  principaux  de  la  mer  de 
Ser^nite,  bien  qu'il  en  ait  not^  de  plus  petits." — Comptes  Rondus,  Stance  dii 
17  Juin  1867. 

Translation, — ^From  the  note  itself  of  M.  Schmidt,  Schroter  seems  not  to 
have  seen  Linn^,  at  least  as  one  of  the  principal  craters  of  the  Mare  Serenitatis, 
although  he  has  noticed  some  smaller  (see  ante,  p.  4  h), 

Eecent  opinion  op  the  "White  Spot. — Mr.  Slack,  writing  under  date  of 
Oct.  11,  1887,  says,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Linnd  varies  in  appearance, 
sometimes  justifying  the  epithet  *  cloudy,'  at  others  gradually  toning  down 
from  the  bright  central  part  to  an  edge  difficult  to  define  or  discriminate  from 
the  adjacent  portion  of  sea,  and  last  night  (see  observation,  ante,  pp.  7,  8) 
clear  at  the  margin  and  distinct  from  the  sea."  Mr.  Slack  adds,  "  But  la 
this  peculiar  to  Linne  ?  I  think  not,  but  it  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
other  changes  of  tint  and  hue." 

Opinions  on  the  General  Eesitlts. 

Herr  Schmidt,  1867,  Feb.  7.  "  Nachdem  nun  vier  Lunationen  hindurch 
die  sorgfaltigste  Prufung  dargethan  hat,  dass  *  linnd,'  in  seiner  Tagesperiode 
etwa  13  Tage  lang  als  kleine  Lichtwolke,  an  der  Lichtgrenze  aher  durchaus 
nicht  ah  Crater,  gesehen  wird,  sondern  zur  Zeit  sehr  geringer  Sonnenhohen 
iiberhaupt  ganz  unsichtbar  ist,  halte  ich  jetzt,  gestiitzt  auf  Thatsachen  der 
Beobachtung,  den  Ausspruch  geniigend  begriindet  'd^ss  auf  dem  Monde 
gegenwdrtig  noch  Verdnderungen  eintreten,  die  dur<^  den  Wechsel  der  Bdeuch^ 
tung  nicht  erJcldrt  werden  konnen,' " 

Translation, — Now  that  after  the  most  careful  examination,  continued 
through  four  lunations,  has  proved  that  Linn^  in  its  day-period,  about  13 
days  long,  is  visible  as  a  small  white  cloud,  but  on  the  terminaUrr  not  at  all  as 
a  crater,  whilst  at  the  epochs  of  very  small  sun-heights  it  is  quite  invisible, 
I  regard  it  as  satisfactorily  established,  relying  on  the  facts  of  the  observa- 
tions, thai  changes  are  now  still  talcing  place  on  the  moon,  which  cannot  he 
explained  hy  the  differences  of  illumination, 

Herr  Schmidt,  1867,  August  23.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lynn  of  this  date, 
before  referred  to,  Herr  Schmidt  says,  "^/it  Beobachtung  en  lehren  einfach 
desselbe,  namlich,  dass  jetzt  an  Stelle  des  vormals  sehr  tiefen  und  5000 
Toisen  breiten  Craters  Linn^,  nur  noch  eine  nicht  vcrtiefte  helle  Flache  und 
ein  kleiner  Hiigel  gesehen  werden." 

Translation, — ^All  the  observations  teach  precisely  the  same  thing,  namely, 
that  in  the  place  of  the  formerly  existing  crater  in  Linne,  which  was  very 
deep  and  6000  toises  wide,  there  can  now  be  seen*  only  a  bright  spot,  not  a 
depression,  and  a  small  hiU. 

Flammabion.  "  Si  linn^  avait  eu  oet  aspect  k  Tc^poque  oii  Beer  et  Modler 
ont  construit  leur  Mappa  Selenographica  il  est  impossible  qu'ils  Teussent  in- 
•dique  comme  un  crat^re." — Comptes  Bendus,  tom.  Ixiv.  (20  Mai  1867)  No.  20, 
p.  1020. 

Translation — If  Linn($  had  had  this  aspect  at  the  epoch  when  Beer  and 
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Hiidlor  constructed  their  Mappa  SeUnographtca,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  have  indicated  it  as  a  crater. 

"  On  pent  done  penser  maintenant  que  notre  satellite  n'est  pas  un  monde 
entierement  mort,  et  que  des  mouvements  assez  sensibles  pour  etre  vus  d*iqi 
s'accomplissent  intervalles  h  sa  sm-faco." 

Translation, — We  are  therefore  able  now  to  consider  that  our  satellite  is 
not  an  entirely  dead  world,  and  that  movements  at  intervals  on  its  surface 
are  sensible  enough  to  be  seen  from  hence. 

Padeb  Secchi,  Comptes  Bendus,  tom.  Ixiv.  25  Fevrier  1867,  p.  345. 

'^  La  grandeur  de  I'orifice  du  crati^re  etait  de  j  de  seconde  au  plus,  et  I'aureole 
etait  un  pen  plus  large  que  Sidpieius  Gallus.  Pinsiste  sur  cette  comparaison, 
car  elle  mt  voir  que  MM.  Madler  qt  Beer,  dont  j'employais  la  'uelle  carte, 
n'auraient  jamais  figure  un  crat^e  aussi  grand  et  aussi  bien  fait  que  celui 
qu'ils  assignent  h,  Linn^,  pour  une  taohe  blanche  comme  celle  qui  eziste  i 
present;  en  efifet  Sulpicms  Qallus  est  actuellement  beaucoup  plus  grand 
que  le  petit  crat^re  qm  forme  le  centre  de  la  tache.  Ce  dernier  est  mSme 
encore  plus  petit  que  ces  autres  crat^res  qu'on  indique  seulement  par  des 
lettres,  sans  leur  donner  de  nom,  et  qui  sent  repandus  k  grandes  distances 
dans  le  Mare  Serenitatis,  "  On  ne  pent  done  douter  qu'il  y  ait  eu  un  change* 
meat,  et  il  parait  probable  qu'une  Eruption  a  rempli  Fancien  crat^re,  d'une 
mati^e  assez  blanche  pour  paraitre  beaucoup  plus  claire  que  le  fond  de  la 
mer  qui  Tenvironne." 

Translation, — The  size  of  the  orifice  of  the  crater  was  at  most  |  of  a  second, 
and  the  aureole  was  a  little  lai^er  than  Sulpicius  Gallus.  I  insist  on  this 
comparison  because  it  shows  that  B.  &  M.  could  never  have  figured  a  crate^ 
as  big  and  as  well  marked  as  that  which  they  assigned  to  linne,  for  the 
white  spot  which  at  present  exists ;  in  feet  Sulpicius  Gallus  is  actually  much 
larger  tiian  the  little  crater  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  spot.  This  last  is 
even  smaller  than  those  craters  which  are  indicated  merely  by  letters  with- 
out names,  and  which  are  distributed  at  great  distances  in  M,  Serenitatis,  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
an  eruption  has  filled  the  ancient  crater  with  a  material  white  enough  to  look 
bright  against  the  dark  ground  of  the  sea. 

Charcorxac.  "  S'il  est  vrai,  comme  I'a  d^crit  Lohrmann,  que  c'etait  un 
cratore  profondement  sculpte  dans  la  plaine,  representant  Taspect  d'un  creux, 
rond  comrae  un  pot,  il  est  incontestable  que  ce  cratore  s'est  effac^  et  qu'il 
n'en  est  reste  qu'une  surface  blanche." — Comptes  Rendus,  tom.  Ixiv.  (20  Mai 
1867)  p.  1022. 

Translation, — ^If  it  be  true,  as  described  by  Lohrmann,  that  this  was  a  deep 
crater  sculptured  in  the  plain  and  represented  by  the  aspect  of  a  pit,  round 
as  a  pot,  it  is  incontestable  that  this  crater  is  effaced  and  that  there  remains 
nothing  of  it  but  a  white  surface. 

"  Une  demiere  eruption  dans  le  vide  efface  done  ce  cratore  en  comblant  le 
creux  et  en  annulant  les  ramparts  en  forme  de  bourrelet.  Cot  important  ph^- 
nomene  montre  que  I'activite  volcanique  de  notre  satellite  persiste  encore." 

Translation, — The  last  eruption  therefore  effaced  the  void  of  this  crater  in 
filling  the  pit  and  reducing  the  ramparts  to  the  form  of  a  hood.  This  im- 
portant phenomenon  shows  that  the  volcanic  activity  of  our  satellite  still  con- 
tinues. 

WoLP.  "  En  T4sum6,  k  part  Tindication  foumie  par  les  cartes  de  Lohrmann 
et  de  Beer  et  Madler,  k  laquelle  on  peut  opposer  la  centre-indication  de  Lahire 
et  de  Schroter,  nous  ne  poss^ons  actuellement  qu'un  seul  document  positif 
sur  le  changement  qu'aurait  subi  Linne ;  c'est  I'affirmation  de  M.  Schmidt  que 
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BC8  notes  et  ses  dessins  de  1841  representent  cet  objet  autrement  qu'on  ne  le 
voit  main  tenant." — Comptes  Rendus,  torn.  Ixiv.  (17  Juin  1867). 

Translation, — Resiund: — Apart  from  the  indications  famished  by  the  maps 
of  Lohrmann  and  Beer  and  Madler,  to  which  we  are  able  to  oppose  tiie  contra- 
indication of  Lahire  and  of  Schroter,  we  actually  possess  only  one  positive  docu- 
ment on  the  change  which  Linn^  has  undergone :  this  is  the  affirmation  of 
M.  Schmidt,  that  his  notes  and  his  drawings  in  1841  represent  this  object 
otherwise  than  as  we  now  see  it. 

M.  BE  BEAXTHOirr.  '*  Au  surplus  on  doit  d^sirer  queles  observations  rela- 
tives k  la  permanence  absolue  ou  k  de  tr^  l^g^res,  alterations  des  accidents 
de  la  surface  lunaire  se  multiplient,  car  une  seule  alteration  mSme  tres  l^^re, 
sufdrait  si  elle  etait  bien  constats  pour  ^tablir  que  la  vie  gSologique  encore 
dans  I'int^rieur  de  la  lune  aussi  bien  que  dans  Tint^rieur  de  la  terre." — 
Comptes  Rendus,  tom.  bdv.  (17  Juin  1867)  p.  1242. 

Translation. — ^Moreover  it  is  to  be  desired  that  observations  relative 
to  the  absolute  permanence,  or  to  very  small  alterations  of  the  details  of  the 
lunar  surface,  should  be  multiplied ;  for  even  only  one  very  small  change,  if 
it  were  fully  proved,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  that  geological  life  is 
still  in  the  interior  of  the  moon  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Respiohi.  "  Je  crois  done  pouvoir  condure  que  le  crat^re  n'apas  ^pronv^ 
de  changement  sensible  ou  du  moins  que  les  arguments  produits  en  faveur 
de  ce  changement  sent  vagues  et  ne  sent  pas  couicluants.'' 

Translation, — 1  therefore  think  that  we  may  conclude  that  a  sensible  change 
of  the  crater  is  not  proved,  or  at  least  that  the  arguments  produced  in  favour 
of  this  change  are  vague  and  inconclusive. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Lynn,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  for  his  assistance  in  kindly  translating  the  records  and  opinions 
of  Foreign  observers,  and  also  in  famishing  the  additional  observations  by 
Herr  Schmidt.  y^^  j^^  ^^ 


Third  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Exploring  Kenfs  Cavern,  Devon- 
shire, The  Committee  consisting  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart,, 
Professor  Phillips,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,,  Mr.  John  Evans, 
Mr.  Edward  Vivian,  Mr.  Georoi  Busk,  and  Mr.  William  Pen- 
OELLY  (Reporter). 

The  Reports  presented  by  the  Committee,  in  1865  and  1866,  render  it 
unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  either  the  situation  or  the  cha- 
racter of  Kent's  Hole.  The  Cavern  may  be  briefly  stated  to  consist  of  two 
parallel  series  of  chambers  and  galleries — an  eastern  and  a  western;  and  to 
have  two  external  openings  or  entrances — a  northern  and  a  southern.  The 
entrances  occur  in  one  and  the  same  low  vertical  cliff,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  hill  in  which  the  Cavern  is  situated.  They  are  nearly  on  the  same  level, 
about  50  feet  apart,  from  180  to  190  feet  above  the  leyel  of  mean  tide,  and 
about  70  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  immediately  adjacent. 

The  Committee  have  found  it  convenient  to  assign  names  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  Cavern ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  confusion,  they 
have  retained  those  which  had  been  preTiously  bestowed  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M*Enery  and  others. 

The  northern  entrance  opens,   through  a  short  narrow  passage,  into  a 
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somewhat  spacious  chamber — the  most  northerly  of  the  eastern  series, — which 
Mr.  M'Enery  termed  the  "  Vestibule,"  or  "  Sloping  Chamber."  It  measures 
about  64  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  28  from  east  to  west. 

From  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Vestibule,  a  gallery,  about  32  feet 
long,  and  varying  from  6  to  14  feet  broad,  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  is  Imown  as  the  "  North-east  Gallery." 

About  22  feet  south  of  the  entrance  of  this  Gallery,  an  opening  in  the 
western  wall  of  the  Vestibule,  about  35  feet  wide,  leads  into  the  western 
series  of  galleries  and  chambers.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  passage 
connecting  the  two  series. 

A  passage,  about  22  feet  in  length  and  varying  from  19  to  27  feet  in 
breadth,  which  Mr.  M*Enery  termed  the  "  Passage  of  Urns,"  leads  out  of  the 
Vestibule  southwards  into  the  most  spacious  chamber  of  the  eastern  series, 
which,  therefore,  haa  been  termed  the  "  Great  Chamber.*'  It  measures  about 
62  feet  from  east  to  west,  and,  where  longest,  53  from  north  to  south.  In 
its  eastern  side  is  the  second  or  southern  entrance  of  the  Cavern  ;  and  ftt)m 
its  back  or  western  wall — almost  immediately  opposite  the  entrance — there 
extends  &  ctd  de  sac  in  a.  westerly  direction,  for  about  29  feet,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  15  to  10  feet.     This  is  known  as  ike  "  Gallery." 

The  Great  Chamber  opens  Bouth wards  into  an  apartment  measuring  about 
40  feet  from  north  to  south  and  26  from  east  to  west.  From  the  fact  that, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  Mr.  Vivian  has  frequently  lectured  in  the  Cavern, 
and  has  on  these  occasions  always  taken  his  stand  here,  this  apartment  has 
received  the  name  of  the  "  Lecture  Hall " — a  designation  which  it  is  proposed 
to  retain. 

About  12  feet  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Great  Chamber  and  the  Lec- 
ture Hall,  a  gallery  opens  out  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  former,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Its  width  is  about  7  feet  at  the  entrance,  and  its  length, 
which  at  present  is  undetermined,  exceeds  30  feet.  The  entrance  of  a 
similar  and  parallel  gallery  occurs  near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Lec- 
ture Hall.  In  accordance  with  the  names  given  them  by  Mr.  M*Enery, 
they  are  respectively  termed  the  "  North"  and  "  South  Sally  Ports." 

The  Lecture  Hall  opens  southwards  into  a  gallery  about  17  feet  wide,  and 
at  least  60  feet  long ;  but  as  its  further  end  is  blocked  up  with  large  accu- 
mulations of  stalagmite  and  stalactite,  its  true  dimensions  are  at  present 
unknown. 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  their  Second  Report  was  sent  in, 
the  Committee  have  continued  their  labours  uninterruptedly ;  the  Superin- 
tendents have  made  daily  visits  to  the  Cavern ;  the  methods  of  excavation 
and  investigation  described  in  detail  in  the  First  Report,  and  which  render  it 
easy  to  define  accurately  the  position  of  every  object  found,  have  been  uni- 
formly followed ;  the  daily  journal  has  been  carefully  kept ;  and  monthly 
reports  of  progress  have  been  regularly  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  present  time,  the  work  has  been  carried 
on,  under  the  direction  and  inspection  of  the  Superintendents,  by  the  same 
two  workmen— Charles  Keeping  and  George  Smeardon — and  the  Committee 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  nothing  can  surpass  their  zeal,  industry, 
intell^nce,  and  integrity. 

The  investigation  naturally  excites  much  interest  amongst  the  visitors  and 
residents  at  Torquay,  and  draws  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  the 
Cavern.  But,  whilst  every  reasonable  facility  is  afibrded  them  for  witnessing 
the  operations^  no  one  is  admitted  to  those  parts  which  are  under  e^amina- 
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tion  TinleBS  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Superintendents.  The  other  branches, 
and  these  only,  are  shown  to  visitors  by  the  guide  appointed  by  the  proprie- 
tor, Sir  L.  Palk,  Bart.,  M.P.  Such  visits,  however,  can  be  made  only  when 
the  Committee's  workmen  are  present,  by  whom,  and  not  by  the  guide,  the 
keys  are  kept.  In  short,  every  care  is  taken  to  find  all  the  objects  really 
belonging  to  the  Cavern ;  and  every  precaution  to  prevent  anything  being 
maliciously  or  mischievously  placed  in  the  deposits  for  the  workmen  to  find. 

Amongst  the  visitors  during  the  present  year,  the  Superintendents  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  Captain  Galton,  3\Ir.  Godwin- Austen,  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  and  Mr.  Prestwich — all  members  of  the  Britbh  Association.  They 
were  conducted  over  the  Cavern  by  the  Superintendents,  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion was  fully  explained  to  'them,  and  they  inspected  a  large  and  character- 
istic scries  of  the  fossils,  as  well  as  of  the  fiint  implements  and  other  relics  of 
human  industrial  art,  which  the  Caveln  has  yielded. 

Hitherto  the  labours  of  the  Committee  have  been  confined  to  the  eastern 
series  of  galleries  and  chambers.  Of  these,  the  Great  Chamber,  the  Gallery, 
the  Passage  of  Urns,  the  Vestibule,  and  the  North-east  Gallery  have  been 
completely  explored  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Stalag- 
mitic  floor ;  to  which,  from  the  beginning,  and  as  a  first  exploration,  the 
excavation  has  been  restricted.  In  the  Lecture  Hall,  in  which  the  workmen 
are  at  present  engaged,  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  On  its  com- 
pletion, it  is  intended  to  proceed  to  the  gallery  leading  out  of  it  southwards, 
and  then  to  the  Sally  Ports. 

Mr.  M*Enery  and  the  other  early  explorers  carried  on  some  part  of  their 
researches  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Vestibule,  and  in  the  Lecture  Hall.  la 
the  latter  their  works  were  probably  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  Unfor- 
tunately, instead  of  taking  out  of  the  Cavern  that  portion  of  the  deposits 
which  they  had  examined,  they  simply  threw  it  on  one  side.  The  Conmiit- 
tee  have  found  it  necessary  to  remove  this  disturbed  material,  and,  in 
doing  this,  they  have  examined  it  with  a  care  almost  equal  to  that  they 
bestow  on  the  virgin  ground.  The  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  large 
number  of  fine  specimens  of  teeth  and  other  relics  of  the  ordinary  Cavo 
mammalia,  which  were  either  unnoticed  or  neglected  by  the  early  explorers. 
Indeed,  the  largest  Mammoth  molar  which  the  Committee  have  found 
occurred  in  these  old  workings.  In  order  to  the  thorough  investigation  of 
cavern  deposits,  they  must  be  removed  without  the  cavern — ^partly  to  secure 
their  complete  examination  by  daylight,  and  also  to  prevent  the  commingling 
of  disturbed  and  undisturbed  soil.  Great  as  may  be  the  palseontological 
value  of  the  specimens  thus  recovered,  they  can  bo  of  no  service  as  evidence 
on  questions  of  chronology  or  contemporaneity,  as  they  are  confusedly  mixed 
np  with  objects  belonging  to  many  and  widely-separated  eras.  Hence  the 
Committee  have  carefully  kept  them  apart  from  the  specimens  yielded  by 
the  ground  which  was  unquestionably  intact. 

Except  in  one  limited  locality,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  the  succession  of 
deposits  in  the  Cavern  has  been  uniformly  the  same  as  that  described  in  the 
two  previous  Eeports,  viz. : 

First,  or  uppermost :  Huge  angular  blocks  of  limestone. 

Second :  Black  Mould,  from  3  inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  depth. 

Third :  Stalagmitic  Floor,  varying  in  thickness  from  3  inches  to  as  many 
feet,  but  usually  ranging  from  about  12  to  18  inches. 

Fonrth,  or  lowest  yet  found:  Bed  "  Cave -earth,"  with  angular  pieces 
of  limestone,  and  occasionally  rounded  stones  of  kinds  not  derivable  from  the 
Cavern  hill. 
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The  excepted  locality,  just  mentioned,  was  a  part  of  the  Vestibule,  where 
a  layer  of  black  soU,  apparently  identical  with  that  found  almost  everjrwhere 
above  the  Stalagmitic  Floor,  occurred  beneath  the  floor.  This  layer,  termed 
the  "  Black  Band,"  was  of  irregular  outline,  and  covered  an  area  of  about 
100  square  feet  It  contained  numerous  bits  of  charcoal,  and  varied  in 
thickness  from  2  to  6  inches.  Throughout  about  half  of  its  area,  it 
immediately  xmderlay  the  Stalagmite,  but  elsewhere  it  was  separated  from 
the  nether  surface  of  the  floor  by  a  layer  of  ordinary  Bed  Cave-earth, 
from  3  to  6  inches  in  thickness.  At  its  nearest  approach,  it  was  32  feet 
from  the  northern  entrance ;  but  as  a  great  part  of  the  intermediate  ground 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  early  explorers,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
or  not  it  formerly  extended  frirther  in  that  direction.  No  trace  of  such 
material  beneath  the  Stalagmite  has  been  encoimtered  by  the  Committee 
elsewhere.  The  floor  immediately  overlying  the  Black  Band  was  loaded 
with  fallen  blocks  of  limestone,  which  were  heaped  one  on  another,  and 
eemented  by  stalagmitic  matter  into  a  firm  grotesque  pile.  This  mass  rose 
to  the  roof  of  the  Cavern,  and  originally  extended  frim  its  eastern  almost 
to  its  western  wall,  thereby  dividing  the 'Vestibule  into  two  separate  cham- 
bers. Mr.  M'Enery  states  that  when  he  first  visited  the  Cavern,  before  some 
of  the  Impediments  were  removed,  the  only  passage— on  the  west  side— was 
"  accomplished  on  all  fours  "*.  A  few  years  ago,  Sir  L.  Palk  had  a  more 
a)nvenient  passage  cut  through  the  pile  on  its  eastern  side.  In  the  course 
of  their  researches  the  Committee  have  had  to  remove  the  entire  mass. 

The  Black  Mould  overlying  the  Stalagmitic  Floor  has,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  yielded  a  large  number  of  objects,  such  as  were  described  in  the 
Beports  of  1865  and  1866,  as  well  as  several  of  which  no  examples  had 
been  previously  found.  Marino  shells  occurred  everywhere  in  this  accumula- 
tion, but  in  the  Vestibule  they  were  very  abundant ;  those  of  the  common 
oyster  sometimes  forming  considerable  heaps.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  all 
cases  they  arc  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  molluscous  diet, 
since  many  of  thera,  chiefly  pectens  and  oysters,  were  certainly  "  dead " 
valves,  as  serpula)  and  other  small  shells  are  attached  to  their  inner  surfaces. 

Potsherds  abo  have  been  numerous ;  but  though  some  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  nothing  approaching  a  perfect  vessel  has  been  found.  Judging 
from  the  varied  forms  of  ornamentation  on  them,  the  pieces  represent  a 
large  number  of  utensils.  In  most  cases  they  are  composed  of  a  coarse  clay, 
having  an  admixture  of  small  stones. 

Three  spindle-whork  have  been  added  to  the  collection.  One  of  them  Lb 
composed  of  coarse  grit,  and,  unlike  all  the  others  which  have  been  met  with 
in  the  Cavern,  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  curved,  and  give  it  an  oblate 
spheroidal  form.  Either  for  ornamentation  or  some  unguessed  purpose  of 
utility,  a  groove  has  been  cut  round  its  greatest  circumference.  The  two 
remaining  whorls  are  of  slate,  and  have  numerous  ornamental  lines.  In 
this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  an  Amber  **  bead,"  larger  than  some  of 
the  whorls,  and  in  form  resembling  the  grit  whorl  just  mentioned. 

Flakes  of  both  black  and  white  flint,  but  chiefly  the  former,  have  occurred 
in  large  numbers.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  not  fewer  than  about  220 
were  found  in  this  overlying  Black  Mould.  Almost  all  of  them  wore  met 
with  in  the  Vestibule,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  at  least,  some  of 
the  white  spedmens  were  dug  up  from  the  Bed  Cave-earth,  and  either  lost 
or  neglected  by  the  earlier  explorers. 

*  Carern  Eesearches,  page  5,  .         . 
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Amongst  the  metal  articles,  there  are  a  small  bronze  hook,  an  almost  per- 
fect bronze  socketed  celt,  a  halfi)enny  of  1806,  and  a  sixpence  of  1846. 

The  bone  implements  include  an  awl ;  a  portion  of  some  prismatic  tool  with 
rounded  edges,  and  having  on  its  surfSace  a  series  of  equidistant  grooves  or 
notches,  such  as  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  part  of  a  measuring  rod  j  two  bone 
combs,  and  fragments  of  two  others.  The  combs  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
that  described  in  the  First  Report — "  having  the  form  of  a  shoe-lifter,  with 
teeth  at  the  broad  end."  One  of  them  is  small,  and  rudely  formed ;  the  other 
is  larger,  and  is  highly  finished.  Two  parallel  lines  traverse  its  surface,  in  a 
zigzag  series,  from  end  to  end.  At  the  end  opposite  that  containing  the 
teeth,  there  is  a  hole,  as  if  for  suspending  it.  This  interesting  object,  the 
two  fragments  of  combs,  the  grit  spindle- whorl  previously  mentioned,  a  cockle 
shell,  several  potsherds,  and  a  bone  cut  with  some  keen-edged  tool  were  found 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Chamber,  where  the  overlying  Black 
Hould  was  itself  overlaid  by  a  cake  of  stalagmite,  which  was  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  cavern,  from  1  to  2  inches  thick,  and  which  measured  7 
feet  from  north  to  south  by  6  from  east  to  west.  In  many  instances,  sta* 
lagmite,  fully  as  thick,  had  been  found  on  the  large  blocks  of  limestone  lying 
on  the  Black  Mould ;  but  this  was  the  first,  and,  indeed,  is  at  present  the  only- 
example  of  such  a  cake  formed  immediately  on  the  Black  deposit  itself.  The 
interest  attaching  to  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  the  lodgement  of  the  Black 
Mould  had  closed  before  the  formation  of  the  stalagmite  lying  on  it  had 
begun ;  and  that  thiis  a  certain  amount  of  antiquity  is  secured  for  the  objects 
which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  were  found  sealed  up.  In  short,  the  geolo- 
gical evidence  concurs  with  the  archsBologicaL 

The  overlying  Black  Mould  has  continued  to  yield  a  large  number  of  bones 
of  various  mammals  and  birds,  none  of  them  probably  belonging  to  extinct 
species.  In  this  series,  the  most  interesting  objects  found  during  the  last 
year,  are  several  portions  of  the  human  skeleton — ^including  vertebrae,  parts 
of  lower  jaws  containing  teeth,  several  loose  teeth,  and  a  skull.  The  skull 
was  found  about  6  inches  below  the  surface,  adjacent  to  the  limestone  rock, 
and  immediately  within  the  northern  external  entrance  of  the  Cavern.  The 
other  human  remains  were  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  Vestibule,  and 
on  different  occasions.  The  first  relic,  indeed,  the  first  vestige  of  the  human 
skeleton  met  with  during  the  present  exploration,  was  part  of  a  lower  jaw 
containing  two  molars,  and  was  found  in  December  18G6. 

The  Stalagmitic  Floor  has  presented  its  usual  characters ;  being  sometimes 
crystalline  and  extremely  hard,  and  at  others  granular  and  comparatively  soft. 
Not  unfrequently  it  is  composed  of  thin  laminae,  alternately  crystalline  and 
granular.  The  Committee  have  still  to  report  that  comparatively  few  objects 
have  been  found  in  it.  Amongst  those  which  have  presented  themselves,  are 
stones  of  different  kinds,  charcoal,  flint  flakes  and  cores,  and  remains  of  various 
animals,  including  the  bear,  fox,  horse,  and  man.  The  stones,  when  not 
fitigments  of  limestone,  are  commonly  well-rounded,  an,d  were  probably 
selected  at  the  adjacent  sea  shore.  One  of  the  artificially  formed  flints  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  fragment  of  a  polished  celt,  or  axe,  and  is  the  only 
specimen  of  the  kind  which  has  been  found  in  the  Cavern.  Since  the  Second 
Report  was  sent  in,  a  total  of  ten  flakes  and  chips,  of  probably  artificial 
origin,  have  been  met  with  in  the  Stalagmite.  The  human  remains  are  a 
tooth,  and  a  portion  of  an  upper  jaw  containing  four  teeth.  They  were 
found  lying  together  in  the  Vestibule,  about  30  feet  from  the  northern  en- 
trance of  tile  Cavern,  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  fioor,  which  was  20  inches 
thick.     These  interesting  relics — ^the  most  ancient  remains  of  man's  osseous 
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system  Tvbich  the  Cayem  has  yet  yielded — ^were  found  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1867. 

The  Black  Band  helow  the  Stalagmitic  Floor  was  extremely  rich  in  objects, 
many  of  which  are  of  great  interest.  They  include  bones  and  teeth  of  various 
ammalSy  and  traces  of  the  presence  of  man.  The  list  of  animals  represented 
in  ^lis  Band  includes  the  ox,  deer  (more  than  one  species),  horse,  badger, 
bear,  fox,  Mkinoceros  tichorhinus  and  Hycuna  spelcea. 

The  indications  of  human  existence  are  chips,  flakes,  cores,  and  implements 
of  flint ;  bone  tools ;  and  bones  partially  burnt.  The  flint  specimens  form  a 
total  of  366  in  number,  or  about  ten  on  the  average  in  every  cubic  foot  of  the 
material  composing  the  Black  Band.  Though  many  of  them  are  mere  chips, 
and  the  majority  are  flakes,  no  inconsiderable  number  are  more  or  less  per- 
fect lanceolate  implements.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  white,  and  have 
an  almost  chalky  aspect  and  texture.  Some  of  them  are  so  extremely  fragile 
as  to  break  on  the  least  pressure.  It  appears  utterly  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  were  introduced  into  the  Cavern  by  other  than  human  agency,  or 
ih&t  they  had  ever  been  moved  from  the  spot  where  they  were  primarily 
lodged.  The  bone  tools  are  two,  perhaps  three,  in  number.  One  of  them  is 
aa  awl  about  3|  inches  long,  and  cut  at  one  end  to  a  sharp  point.  It  was 
found  on  the  27th  of  November  1866,  beneath  a  floor  of  Stalagmite  16  inches 
thick,  and  perfectly  intact  and  continuous  in  all  directions,  at  a  spot  about 
40  feet  from  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Cavern.  The  second  tool  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  so-called  harpoon,  barbed  on  one  side  only,  and  about  3|  inches  long. 
It  was  found  on  the  17th  of  January,  1867.  The  third  is  of  a  nondescript 
and  doubtful  character. 

"Witii  the  exception  of  the  Black  Band — found  only  in  one  branch  of  the 
Cavern,  and  occupying  a  very  limited  space — the  deposit  below  the  Stalag- 
mitic Floor  is  everywhere  tolerably  uniform  in  character — ^Red  Cave-earth 
with  angular  fragments  of  limestone.  The  latter  vary  from  mere  splinters  to 
blocks  weighing  many  tons.  Typically,  this  Cave-earth  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam  and  stones ;  but  in  some  places  the 
latter  greatly  preponderate,  whilst  in  others  the  former  is  most  prevalent. 
Boiled  stones,  not  derivable  from  the  Cavern  hiU,  occur  here  and  there  in 
every  part  which  has  been  explored ;  but  in  those  branches  with  which  the 
Committee  have  been  occupied  during  the  last  twelve  months,  they  have  not 
been  so  numerous  as  they  were  in  the  Gallery  described  in  the  Second  Report. 
Blocks  of  stalagmite,  the  broken  remnants  of  an  old  floor,  continue  to  be 
ab<indant.  They  occur  at  all  levels,  both  in  the  Cave-earth,  and  in  the 
Stalagmitic  Floor  which  the  Committee  found  intact,  and  occasionally  they 
project  obliquely  through  the  latter  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  Many  of 
th^  are  of  considerable  size,  measuring  upwards  of  a  cubic  yard.  Indeed 
one  block,  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  measured  fully  three  cubic  yards.  So  far  as 
at  present  appears,  no  part  of  the  Cavern  is  exempt  from  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  part  of  the  Great  Chamber  extending  from  the  southern  en- 
trance to  40  feet  within  it.  From  their  first  appearance,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  were  either  of  stalagmitic  or  of  stalactitic  origin.  Their  structure 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  former  view,  and  this  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  stones  and  bones  incorporated  within  several  of  the 
blocks  found  in  the  Lecture  Hall.  It  was  stated  in  the  First  Report  that  matter 
of  probably  fsBcal  origin  was  frequently  met  with  in  the  Cave- earth  in  the 
Great  Chamber.  A  large  quantity  of  this  material,  frequently  forming  consider- 
able heaps,  was  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  Chamber,  which  has 
been  recently  explored.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  pieces  in  the 
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Lecture  Hall,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  presented  itself  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  Cavern  which  the  Committee  have  yet  investigated. 

In  the  Lecture  Hall,  as  well  as  in  the  immediately  adjacent  part  of  the 
Great  Chamber,  a  series  of  subterranean  tunnels  have  occasionally  been  broken 
into  by  the  workmen.  They  are  more  or  less  cylindrical,  sensibly  horizontal, 
and  except  in  rare  cases,  upwards  of  4  feet  below  the  upper  surface  of  the 
Cave-earth.  Their  size  appears  pretty  uniform,  and  is  such  as  would  allow 
a  fox,  or  perhaps  a  badger,  to  turn  in  them.  Mr.  M'Enery,  who  mentions 
them,  thinks,  and  with  much  probability,  that  they  are  "  Fox-earths." 

Fragments  of  burnt  bone  have  been  found,  here  and  there,  in  the  Cave- 
earth  in  every  chamber  and  gallery. 

No  other  branch  of  the  Cavern  has  proved  to  be  quite  so  rich  in  bones  as  the 
Great  Chamber,  the  larger  portion  of  which  was  explored  in  18G6,  and  of 
which  the  particulars  were  given  in  the  Eeport  presented  that  year.  Never- 
theless, a  very  large  number  of  teeth  and  other  remains  of  the  ordinary  cave 
mammals  have  been  exhumed  from  the  Red  loam  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  important  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  list  of  animals  given  in  the  two  previous  Reports.  As  a 
provisional  statement,  the  mammals  represented  by  ihe  vast  collection  which 
has  now  been  made,  may  be  still  said  to  be  the  Cave-bear,  Cave-lion,  Cave- 
hysena.  Fox,  Horse  (probably  more  than  one  species).  Ox,  several  species  of 
Deer,  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceros,  Mammoth,  and  Badger.  The  condition  of  the 
bones  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  described  in  the  previous  Reports.  Many  of 
them  are  of  an  almost  chalk-b'ke  whiteness,  whilst  others  are  discolored ;  some 
are  more  or  less  coated  with  films  of  stalagmite ;  mp.ny  are  merely  fragments 
or  splinters ;  a  considerable  number  have  been  gnawed ;  those  found  imme- 
diately under  heavy  blocks  of  limestone  sire  crushed ;  several  are  split  longi- 
tudinally in  such  a  manner  as  to  betoken  human  agency ;  they  are  all  cha- 
racterized by  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  that  of  the  bones  found  in  the 
Black  Mould  overlying  the  Stalagmitic  Floor ;  on  the  tongue  being  applied  to 
them,  they  all  more  or  less  adhere  to  it ;  and  in  no  instance  have  Ae  elements 
of  an  entire  skeleton,  or  anything  approaching  it,  been  found  together.  It  is 
still  true  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  bone  or  tooth  of  Machairodus,  Hippopo- 
tamus, or  Man  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Cave-earth. 

The  Red  earth  has  also  yielded  a  considerable  number  of  chips  and  flakes 
of  flint  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  aggregate  from  the  four  foot- 
levels  amounts  to  238  specimens,  which  were  thus  distributed :  120  in  the 
first  foot-level,  63  in  the  second,  36  in  the  third,  and  29  in  the  fourth  or  low- 
est. There  are  not  amongst  them  any  ovate  implements,  nor  can  the  series 
as  a  whole,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  quite  equal  in  interest  to  those  wh'ch  were 
described  in  the  Reports  of  1866  and  1866.  The  artificially  wrought  flints, 
inclusive  of  chips  and  flakes,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Cavern  during' 
the  last  twelve  months,  form  a  total  of  834 ;  =220  from  the  overlying  Black 
Mould,  +10  from  the  Stalagmitic  Floor,  +366  from  the  Black  Bard,  +238 
from  the  Red  Cave-earth. 

Though  the  Committee  have  not  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  the  Association  any  highly- wrought  flint  implements,  they  have  the 
gratification  of  producing  tools  formed  of  another  material,  and  of  a  kind  not 
previously  found  in  the  Cavern.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  understand  it, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  persons  continue  to  be  sceptical  respecting 
the  artificial  character  of  even  the  best  unpolished  flint  ?mplements  found  in 
the  Cavern  or  elsewhere.  The  Committee  venture  to  entertain  the  opinioa 
that  the  evidence  which  the  last  twelve  months  have  put  into  their  possession 
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rend^«  it  imposfiible  for  anj  one  to  doubt  that  Man  occupied  Devonshire 
when  it  watf'also  the  home  of  the  extinct  lion,  hyeena,  bear,  rhinoceros,  mam- 
moth,  and  their  oontemporaries. 

Of  the  tools  alluded  to,  two  have  already  been  mentioned — the  bone  awl  and 
the  **  harpoon  "  found  in  the  Black  Band,  beneath  the  Stalagmitic  Floor,  in 
Uie  Vestibule.  As  has  been  stated,  in  this  same  thin  band  there  occurred, 
with  the  implements  just  mentioned,  teeth  of  rhinoceros,  hysena,  and  other 
of  the  common  cave  mammals ;  and  the  story  they  tell  is  at  once  dear  and 
resistless.  These,  however,  are  neither  the  only,  nor  the  best  bone  imple- 
ments which  have  been  exhumed.  Two  others  have  been  met  with,  and  both 
of  them  in  the  Red  Caye-earth,  below  the  Black  Band.  One  is  a  portion  of  a 
highly  finished  "  harpoon,"  2\  inches  in  length,  and  differing  from  that  pre- 
Tiously  mentioned,  in  the  form  of  its  point,  and  in  being  barbed  on  two  sides. 
To  use  a  botanical  term,  the  barbs  are  **  opposite,*'  not  **  alternate,"  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  doubly-barbed  implements  of  the  kind  found  in  cer- 
tain French  caverns.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  whilst  in  France  the  same 
cavern  has  rarely,  if  ever,  yielded  both  singly-  and  doubly-barbed  "  harpoons," 
an  example  of  each  kind  has  been  found  in  Kent's  Hole.  This  implement 
was  met  with  on  March  18th,  1867,  in  the  Vestibule,  in  the  second  foot-level 
of  Red  Cave-earth.  Vertically  above  these  2  feet  of  loam,  there  lay  the  Black 
Band  about  3  inches  thick,  and  containing  flint  flakes  and  remains  of  extinct 
Mammals ;  over  this  again  came  the  Stalagmitic  Floor,  18  inches  thick,  gra- 
nular towards  its  base,  crystalline  and  laminated  towards  the  upper  surface, 
continuous  in  all  directions,  unquestionably  intact,  and  without  fracture  or 
crevice  of  any  kind ;  and  superposed  on  this,  was  the  ordinary  Black  Mould 
with  Romano-British  potsherds.  Like  all  bones  found  in  the  Cave-earth, 
the  "  harpoon,"  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  firmly  adheres  to  it.  It  has  the 
condition  which,  from  the  spot  it  occupies,  might  have  been  looked  for. 

The  second  bone  tool  from  the  Cave-eai*th  is  a  well-finished  pin,  3| 
inches  in  length.  It  was  found  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1867,  and,  like 
all  the  other  bone  tools,  in  the  Vestibule.  It  was  met  with  in  the  fourth 
foot-level  below  the  Stalagmite — the  greatest  depth  to  which  the  encavation 
has  been  carried, — and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  crown  of  a  molar  of 
Ehinoctros  tichorhintts.  Vertically  over  this  specimen  there  lay,  in  ascending 
order,  4  feet  of  Cave-earth ;  then  the  Black  Band ;  over  this  the  Stalga- 
mitic  Floor,  20  inches  thick,  perfectly  intact,  and  continuous  in  all  directions ; 
this  was  surmounted  by  the  Black  Mould ;  and  the  whole  was  crowned  with 
large  blocks  of  limestone,  cemented  with  carbonate  of  lime  into  a  firm  breccia, 
which  reached  the  roof  of  the  Cavern.  The  pin  is  well  made,  almost  per- 
fectly round,  tapers  uniformly  from  the  head  to  the  point,  and  has  a  consi- 
derable polLsh.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  probable  that  it  was  an  article  of 
the  toilet,  and  hence  the  polish  it  bears,  instead  of  having  been  designed,  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  constant  use  to  which  it  was  put.  It  may  pro- 
bably be  said  of  its  original  possessor,  as  it  has  been  of  &  more  modem  savage, 

"  The  sliaffgy  wolfish  skin  he  wore, 
Pinned  by  a  polished  bone  before." 

Though  the  Committee  abstain  from  drawing  any  inference  from  the  fact, 
mnce  it  applies  to  a  limited  number  of  objects  only,  it  may  be  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  most  highly  finished  implements,  whether  of  flint  or  of  bone, 
are  those  which  have  been  found  at  the  lowest  levels. 

Each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Cavern — the  Great  Chamber,  the  Vesti- 
bule, and  the  Lecture  Hall — in  which  the  researches  of  the  Committee  have 
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been  carried  on,  has  been  marked  by  some  prominent  facts.  Thus,  ovate  flint 
implements  have  been  found  in  the  Great  Chamber  only,  and  there  too  the 
fsBcal  matter  was  almost  exclusively  met  with.  Bone  tools  and  the  Black 
Band  presented  themselves  in  the  Vestibule,  but  not  elsewhere ;  and  the  same 
branch  of  the  Cavern  was  marked  by  the  great  numbers  of  chips  and  flakes 
of  flint,  and  of  blocks  of  old  Stalagmitic  Floor.  Indeed  the  latter  were  so 
numerous  and  so  pUed  on  one  another,  especially  on  the  western  verge  of  the. 
area  occupied  by  the  Black  Band,  as  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  rudely  formed 
wall.  In  the  Lecture  Hall,  extremely  few  specim'ens  of  flint  occurred ;  but 
many  of  the  blocks  of  old  Stalagmite  contained  bones  and  teeth,  the  great 
majority  of  the  latter  being  those  of  the  Cave-bear.  The  blocks  themselves 
were  just  as  numerous  in  the  other  branches,  but  not  one  of  theni  was  found 
to  be  ossiferous. 

"Were  we  to  specidate  respecting  the  probable  interpretation  of  the  Black 
Band  found  beneath  the  Floor  of  the  Yestibide — bearing  in  mind  its  very 
limited  area,  its  position  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Cavern  and  within 
the  influence  of  the  light  entering  thereby,  its  numerous  bits  of  charcoal  and 
of  burnt  bones,  its  bone  tools  audits  very  abundant,  keen- edged,  unworn,  and 
brittle  chips  and  flakes  of  whitened  flint, — we  might  be  tempted  to  conclude 
that  we  had  not  only  identified  Kent's  Cavern  as  the  home  of  one  of  our  early 
ancestors,  but  the  Vestibule  as  the  particular  apartment  in  which  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  his  own  fireside  ;  where  he  cooked  and  ate  his  meals ;  and 
where  he  chipped  flint  nodules,  and  cut  and  scraped  bones  into  implements 
for  war,  for  the  chase,  and  for  domestic  use. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  feeling  of  disappointment  may  rest  in  a  few 
minds,  and  possibly  something  akin  to  rejoicing  may  find  a  place  in  others,  at 
the  fact  that  the  labour  which  has  been  expended  on  tbis  Cavern  from  the 
time  of  M'Enery  to  the  present  moment,  has  failed  to  detect  beneath  the 
Floor  of  Stalagmite  any  portion  of  the  human  skeleton.  The  results  of  these 
labours,  however,  do  not  justify  either  of  those  feelings,  nor  do  they  increase 
our  coDd&dence  in  negative  evidence.  Mr.  M*Enery,  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
searches which,  from  1825  to  1829,  he  carried  on,  was  able  to  report  the  dis- 
covery of  flint  implements  as  the  only  indications  of  human  existence.  To 
the  same  effect  were  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Mr.  Godwin-Austen ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  at  the  dose  of  their 
search  in  1846,  were  unable  to  report  farther  than  that  they  had  found  man's 
flint  tools  mixed  up,  in  the  Ked  Cave-earth,  with  the  remains  of  extinct  ani- 
mals in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  their  contemporaneity. 
In  1865,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  commenced  the 
exploration  entrusted  to  them ;  and  for  some  months  they  too  were  unable  to 
report  more  than  the  discovery  of  flint  implements. 

In  1858,  moreover,  the  celebrated  cavern  at  Brixham,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Torbay,  was  discovered  and  methodically  explored.  The  trustworthiness 
of  the  facts  disclosed  there  may  be  said  to  have  at  once  revolutionized  the 
opinion  of  the  scientific  world  on  the  question  of  human  antiquity.  The  facts 
themselves,  however,  wore  identical  with  those  which  Kent's  Cavern  had 
yielded,  at  intervals,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, — ^flint  tools  inosculating  witk 
the  remains  of  extinct  mammals,  in  the  Cave-earth,  below  a  continuous  floor 
of  stalagmite.  If  ever  merely  negative  evidence,  then,  could  establish  a  pro- 
position, it  seemed  safe  to  conclude  that  the  only  traces  of  man  contained  by- 
the  ossiferous  caves  of  Devonshire  were  the  so-called  flint  implements,  about 
whose  human  origin  some  persons  were  still  sceptical. 

The  Kent's  Cavern  Committee,  however,  were  enabled  in  their  First  Ee- 
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port,  in  1865,  to  add  the  new  fact  that  several  pieces  of  burnt  bone,  as  well 
as  a  stone  having  the  appearance  of  a  whetstone,  and  undoubtedly  of  distant 
derivation,  had  been  met  with  in  the  cave-earth.  Before  the  end  of  another 
twelvemonth,  their  attention  had  been  arrested  by  a  further  phenomenon, 
and  in  their  Second  Beport  they  remarked  that  ''  many  of  the  long  bones  had 
been  split  longitudinally,"  and  that  it  was  **  difficult  to  suppose  that  less  than 
human  agency  could  have  so  divided  them."  In  this,  their  Third  Beport, 
they  are  able  to  advance  another  step,  and  to  record  the  discovery  of  bone 
tools,  about  the  character  of  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
which  have  the  mineral  condition  characteristic  of  bones  found  in  the  deposit 
they  occupied,  which  occurred  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammals  in  soil 
indubitably  intact,  one  of  them  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  the  excavation 
has  been  carried,  and  all  of  them  beneath  a  thick  unbroken  Floor  of  Stalag- 
mite, which  has  itself  yielded  remains  of  at  least  three  of  the  extinct  cave- 
mammals.  These  successive  discoveries,  after  labours  so  protracted,  are  cal- 
culated to  warn  us  not  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  merely  negative  evi- 
dence ;  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  bones  of  man  may  yet  be  exhumed, 
though  probably  in  sparing  numbers  only ;  and,  should  this  hope  be  never 
realized,  to  justify  even  the  most  cautious  in  holding  and  avowing  the  belief 
that  man  was,  in  Devonshire,  the  contemporary  of  animals  that  had  become 
extinct  before  the  times  of  history  or  of  tradition. 

Again,  that  Kenf  s  Hole  was  largely  visited  in  Romano-British  times,  is 
testified  by  numerous  and  varied  objects  of  that  age,  foimd  in  the  Black 
Mould  overlying  the  Stalagmite ;  and  that  the  curious  frequently  made 
excursions  to  it  during  the  last  century,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  state- 
ments in  the  works  of  the  local  historians  Polwhele  and  Maton.  But  waiving 
this  point,  and  going  no  further  back  than  the  last  forty  years,  it  is  capable 
of  proof  that,  within  that  time,  the  Cavern  was  visited  by  more  than  ten 
thousand  persons — ^including  not  only  scientific  inquirers,  but  large  pic-nic, 
dancing,  and  Bacchanalian  parties.  All  the  visitors  had  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  appointed  guide,  who  was  invariably  paid  for  his  attendance.  The 
payments  were  generally  made  in  the  Vestibule ;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that,  firom  time  to  time,  money  would  have  been  lost,  at  least,  in 
that  part  of  the  Cavern.  Nevertheless,  though  the  Black  Mould  has  been 
most  carefully  examined,  and  has  yielded  a  very  large  and  most  miscellaneous 
collection  of  objects,  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  twenty-one  months  that  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  met  with  a  pecxmiary  reward,  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
penny of  George  the  Third.  Two  months  afterwards,  they  had  the  happiness 
of  finding  a  sixpence  of  forty  years  later  date.  Besides  these,  no  coin  has  been 
met  with  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  to  the  present  time. 

Further,  in  their  First  Eeport  the  Committee  reminded  those  who  were 
disposed  to  attach  importance  to  the  fact  that  man's  bones  were  not  forth- 
coming as  readily  as  his  implements,  that  in  the  Black  Mould,  as  well  as  in 
tiie  Red  Loam  of  the  Cavern,  the  only  indications  of  his  existence  were  rem- 
nants of  his  handiwork ;  that  pottery,  implements  varying  in  kind  and  in 
material,  tHe  remnants  of  his  fires,  and  the  relics  of  his  feasts  were  numerous, 
and  betokened  the  lapse  of  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  but  that  there,  as 
well  as  in  the  older  deposit — the  Cave- earth  below, — ^they  had  met  with  no 
vestige  of  his  osseous  system.  This  remained  to  be  their  experience,  not  only 
when  their  Second  Report  was  sent  in,  but  up  to  December  last.  Then  the 
spell  was  broken  by  the  discovery,  in  the  Black  Mould,  of  part  of  a  human 
lower  jaw  containing  two  molars.  This,  as  has  been  stated,  was  followed  by 
liie  exhumation,  from  the  same  deposit,  of  parts  of  other  jaws,  a  ^ull,  and 

1867.  D 
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other  portions  of  the  skeleton ;  and,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  fact,  whilst  these 
remains  were  being  found,  a  fragment  of  a  human  upper  jaw  containing  four 
teeth  was,  as  previously  mentioned,  detected  deep  in  the  next  older  formation 
— ^the  Stalagmitic  Floor. 

Lastly,  during  the  past  two  years,  the  blocks  of  stalagmite  previously  men- 
tioned have  been  found  in  every  branch  of  the  Cavern,  and  in  aU  parts  of  the 
deposits.  Their  structure  indicated  that  they  were  portions  of  an  old  floor^ 
which,  in  some  way  not  easy  of  explanation,  had  been  broken  up,  and  the 
fragments  incorporated  in  ^e  detrital  accumulations  subsequently  lodged  in 
the  Cavern,  and  on  which  was  formed  that  Stalagmitic  Floor  which  the  Com- 
mittee found  intact,  and  are  breaking  up  every  day.  This  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  blocks  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  remnant  of  an 
old  floor  still  remains  in  situ  in  one  branch  of  the  Cavern,  and  which,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Ceiling,"  was  minutely  described  in  the  Report  sent  in 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  as  the  existing  floor  very  often  graduates  down- 
wards into  a  breccia,  and  frequently  contains  bones,  stones,  and  other 
extraneous  bodies,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  objects  of  the  kind 
would  be  found  attached  to,  or  incorporated  in  the  blocks  if  they  were  really 
fragments  of  an  old  floor  which  formerly  spread  over  the  Cavern.  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  blocks  presented  themselves,  all  their  surfaces  were  carefrdly 
examined,  but  no  such  trace  or  indication  of  their  having  once  covered  a 
detrital  mass  was  to  be  seen  on  any  of  them.  The  more  thoroughly  to  sift 
this  question,  htmdreds  of  them  have  been  broken  by  the  workmen  into  small 
pieces,  with  the  same  invariable  results — a  structure  indicative  of  stalagmitic 
origin,  but  without  the  disclosure  of  either  bone  or  stone.  At  length,  how- 
ever, this  large  accumulation  of  negations  was  utterly  set  aside.  On  the 
6th  of  last  month  (August  1867),  one  of  these  blocks,  in  the  second  foot- 
level  of  Cave-earth,  and  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  was  found,  on  being  frtictured, 
to  contain  a  bone ;  and  thus  any  lingering  doubt  respecting  its  claims  to 
represent  an  old  perished  Floor  disappeared  at  once  and  for  ever.  Since  that 
time  ossiferous  blocks  have  been  fotmd  in  the  same  Hall,  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  calculated  to  stimulate  to  continued  researches, 
and  to  encourage  the  hope  that  whilst  a  spadeful  of  deposit  remains  dis- 
lodged, a  discovery  may  remain  to  be  made. 


ne  present  state  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Great  Britain,  and 
its  position  as  compared  with  that  of  some-  other  countries.  By 
I.  LowTHiAN  Bell. 

[A  oommumoatioii  ordered  to  be  printed  among  the  Beporta.] 
The  object  of  such  exhibitions  as  that  which  now  occupies  so  large  a  share 
of  public  attention  at  Pans  being  to  compare  the  results  of  human  industry, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  been  favoured  with  many  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  manufacturing  science,  as  manifested  in 
individuals  as  well  as  in  nations. 

These  opinions  are  necessarily  founded  upon  the  information  conveyed  by 
the  specimens  of  workmanship  exposed  for  inspection ;  and  therein,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  involved  more  or  less  of  a  serious  fallacy.  No  one  of  any 
practical  experience  has  difficulty  in,  or  attributes  the  slightest  skiU  to  a 
manufacturing  chemist  for,  exhibiting  any  of  his  usual  products  in  a  state  of 
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great  purity,  provided  he  pays  a  little  additional  care  in  their  preparation, 
and  is  regardless  of  the  expense  incurred  in  this  exceptional  mode  of  treat- 
ment. In  like  manner  the  iron-master,  by  selecting  very  pure  ore  and  pure 
coke,  may  ran  from  his  fomaces  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  pig  iron, 
which,  being  puddled  by  his  best  men,  hammered  and  rolled  any  number  of 
times,  gives,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  do,  a  sample  of  iron  of  great  excellence. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  whether  the  articles  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  examining  upon  such  occasions  convey  in  every  case  a  correct'  idea  of  the 
average  quality  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  and  sold  at  the  current  rates 
«f  the  exhibitor,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  such  would  not  be  found 
to  be  the  fact 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Paris  has  a£fbrded  an  occasion  for  the  iron- 
masters, engineers,  and  practical  chemists  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  told, 
on  the  auUiority  of  very  influential  names,  and  possessing,  we  are  informed, 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  while  foreign  nations  have 
in  recent  times  been  making  wonderM  advances  in  manufacturing  science, 
fittle  progress  has  been  efiected  in  this  countiy.  It  will  probably  be  beyond 
the  power  of  any  one  individual  to  speak  with  a  proper  degree  of  confidence, 
from  personal  knowledge,  on  all  the  questions  embraced  in  the  general  charge 
against  our  national  industry.  This  paper  will  be  confined  to  an  attempt  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  our  position  and  that  of  our  neighbours  in 
the  treatment  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  their  products. 

This  subject  is  selected  because  it  is  one  to  which  the  most  pointed  allusion 
has  been  made,  and  because  in  it  any  deficiency  on  our  part  would  be  the  least 
excusable,  seeing  that  nature  has  provided  us  with  advantages  which  ought 
to  afford  the  means  of  our  competing  with  those  nations  which,  by  their 
superior  intelligence  and  energy,  are  said  to  threaten  us  most. 

If  cost  of  production  has  to  form  no  element  in  the  calculation,  it  is  dear 
results  might  be  obtained  which  woidd  lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions  in 
any  comparative  estimate.  It  is  equally  evident  that  any  inherent  excellence 
in  his  ores  of  iron  would  confer  upon  tiie  smelter  the  power  of  producing  a 
superior  quality  of  metal,  in  doing  which  little,  if  anything,  may  be  due  to 
skill  in  manipulation.  These  circumstances  are  referred  to  merely  to  remind 
yon  of  the  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  with  certainty,  upon  a  question  where, 
in  drawing  a  parallel,  so  many  allowances  have  to  be  made.  For  the  present, 
however,  these  disturbing  influences  will  be  disregarded,  and  attention  only 
directed  to  the  information  conveyed  by  the  numerous  specimens  of  the  metal 
to  be  seen  at  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  which  by  many  have  been  assumed 
to  proclaim  our  inferiority  as  manufacturers  of  iron. 

Ko  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  study  this  department  of  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Paris,  can  be  otherwise  than  impressed  with  the 
pains  the  French  makers  have  taken,  not  only  to  aflbrd  proofs  of  the  quality 
of  their  produce  by  ingenious  devices  in  showing  fracture  and  tests  of  resist- 
ance, but  also  by  a  great  number  of  sections  of  iron,  which,  from  thinness 
and  distribution  of  material,  or  great  length,  or  with  all  these  conditions 
combined,  prove  at  once  the  chemical  excellence  of  the  metal,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  machinery  used  in  its  mechanical  preparation.  After  giving 
the  most  ample  margin  to  the  French,  who  in  their  own  country  would  wish 
to  do  it  all  honour,  and  probably  would  possess  some  superior  facilities  in 
securing  the  necessary  space  for  the  display  of  their  manufactures,  an 
Englishman  cannot  but  feel  disappointed  at  the  attempts,  as  exhibitors, 
made  by  some  of  our  iron-masters,  who  have  aspired  to  represent  their  own 
nation ;  indeed,  nothing  can  excuse  the  careless  indifference  of  one  or  two 
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who  have  intruded  slovenly  heaps  of  raw  materials,  intermingled  with  pieces 
of  rusty  iron,  upon  an  occasion  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  state  cere- 
monial of  industry. 

The  practical  man,  however,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  has 
there  materials  and  opportunity  enough,  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  with  sufficient  precision,  on  the  question  of  quality  of  the  samples 
submitted  for  examination.  I  have  mjrself  carefully  and  repeatedly  studied 
all  the  great  divisions  of  this  important  branch  of  metallurgical  industry  at 
Paris.  I  have  done  so  alone,  and  in  company  with  English  and  French 
engineers,  iron-shipbuilders,  and  iron-masters,  both  British  and  foreign, 
induding  men  of  the  greatest  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject, — and, 
supported  by  their  concurrent  testimony,  I  unhesitatingly  advance  the  opinion 
that  no  evidence  whatever  is  to  be  found  there  that  this  cotintry  occupies  a 
position  less  conspicuous  for  excellenee  of  its  produce  than  that  of  other 
nations.  Of  course>  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  such  a  competition  the  four- 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons  of  British -made  iron  have  to  be  brought  into  com- 
parison with  those  300,000  or  400,000  tons  of  the  metal  which  it  requires 
the  collective  power  of  every  European  nation  to  smelt  from  the  purest  and 
rarest  known  ores  and  charcoal,  and  which  cannot  be  made  or  sold  at  much 
under  double  the  price  of  our  most  esteemed  brands. 

It  is  of  importance,  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  to  bestow  especial  atten- 
tion to  what  may  be  considered  the  purely  mechanical  treatment  of  iron — ^to 
that  treatment  by  which  it  is  obtained  in  the  various  forms  known  in  com- 
merce. Those  sections  of  bars  which  present  mechanical  difficulties  in  rolling, 
have  those  difficulties  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  certain  chemically 
combined  impurities.  A  good  skin,  as  it  is  called,  and  unbroken  edges,  par- 
ticularly in  some  forms,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  indication  of  quality  of 
iron  as  well  as  of  excellence  of  machinery  employed.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  French  as  well  as  some  other  nations,  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  state  of  iron-manufacturing  science  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  evinced  by  some  of  the  really  marvellous  pieces  of  iron  they 
exhibit.  One  firm,  for  example,  has  sent  solid  rolled  bars  of  double  "J"  iron. 
27  inches,  and  others  33  inches  deep,  by  30  and  40  feet  long,  each  bar  in 
both  cases  weighing  forty-six^  cwts. ;  but  the  greatest  clief  cTceuvre  in  this 
way  is  a  girder  of  the  same  form  as  the  preceding,  from  the  works  of 
Chatillon  and  Commentary,  43  inches  deep,  with  flanges  11 1  inches  wide  and 
web  of  1|  inch  in  thickness.  This  last  achievement  has  not  so  far  met  with 
any  practical  application,  but  it  is  of  value  in  showing  engineers  what  can 
be  done,  and  that  when  occasion  requires  it,  they  have  it  within  their  power 
to  obtain  perfectly  solid  masses  of  wrought  iron  of  these  large  dimensions : 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  looking  at  the  lengths  which 
generally  accompany  the  use  of  iron  of  such  sectional  strength,  it  will  not  be 
found  more  economical  to  construct  the  girder  by  rivetting  plates  or  bars  and 
angle-iron  together.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Butterly  Iron  Company 
have  for  some  time  past  rolled  iron  of  this  description,  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  for  which  they  charge  40s.  a  ton  less  than  the  French  quotations.  Plates 
of  iron,  too,  are  exhibited,  rolled  so  as  to  require  no  shearing  along  the  sides, 
as  has  hitherto  been  practised.  In  many  instances,  such,  for  example,  as  in 
the  construction  of  tanks,  bridges,  and  other  articles  where  a  slight  deviation 
from  perfect  soundness  on  the  edge  is  immaterial,  this  mode  of  manufacture 
offers  advantages  by  reason  of  the  economy  it  effects.  Against  these  proofe 
of  efficiency  of  mill-machinery  and  skill  in  its  use,  may  be  placed  the  armour- 
plate,  weighing  eleven  tons  and  a  quarter,  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Brown 
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and  Company,  of  Sheffield,  i^ho  have  rolled  plates  of  this  kind  weighing  nearly 
twenty-five  tons  each.  There  are,  it  is  true,  pieces  of  forged  iron  in  the 
Exhibition  heavier  than  even  this,  bnt  the  difficulty  our  manufacturers  had 
to  encounter  in  transhipment  would  offer  impediments  in  carriage  not  expe- 
rienced by  continental  nations  in  sending  objects  to  Paris,  where  size  alone 
farmed  the  test  of  merit. 

Any  one  having  any  recollection  of  the  state  of  metallurgical  science  at  tho 
time  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  will  detect,  in  the  means  afforded 
him  at  the  Champs  de  Mars,  a  wonderful  change  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  objects  now  produced 
in  that  material.  More  recently  even  than  sixteen  years  ago,  the  use  of 
steel  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  confined  to  small  articles  of  cutlery ; 
today,  railway  wheels,  aides,  heavy  working  parts  of  steam-engines,  and 
even  railway  bars,  absorb  immense  quantities  of  this  form  of  iron.  The 
manufacturers  of  other  nations,  in  this  substance  as  in  iron,  maintain  their 
superiority  as  exhibitors,  and  probably  at  the  head  of  all  will  be  placed  the 
name  of  Krupp  (of  Essen),  from  whose  establishment  has  proceeded,  among 
other  admirable  specimens  of  workmanship,  the  gigantic  mass  of  cast  steel  in 
the  shape  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  weighing  upwards  of  fifty  tons. 

We  shall  presently  endeavour  to  discover  to  whose  energy  and  inventive 
genius  the  credit  is  most  due  of  having  led  the  way  in  dealing  with  iron 
and  steel  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions  as  aro  to  bo  met  with  in  our  own 
days ;  and  at  the  same  time  seek  to  establish  what  is  the  true  position  of 
different  nations  which  have  laboured  in  raising  this  remarkable  branch  of 
industry  to  its  present  colossal  proportions. 

In  attempting  this,  the  only  mode  of  procedure  is  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  which  shall  be  done  in  terms  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  manufacture  involving 
both  mechanical  and  chemical  appliances,  upon  this  occasion  as  well  as  here- 
after, we  shall  be  compelled  to  exceed  those  limits  which  ought  to  be  observed 
in  any  section  set  apart  for  discussing  a  particular  science.  Some  indulgence 
also  must  be  extended  to  any  minor  inaccuracies  in  au  endeavour  to  trace  the 
progress  of  an  art  which  owes  improvements  in  its  details.to  different  indi- 
viduals, whose  position  in  questions  of  priority  it  is  sometimes  so  difficult  to 
determine. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  furnaces  of  that  day  threatened 
to  place  the  kingdom  in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  they  were  consuming  the  forests  of  certain  districts,  and, 
indeed,  for  a  time,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which  arose,  the  make 
of  iron,  insignificant  as  it  was,  suffered  considerable  diminution.  From  this 
state  of  things  the  nation  was  relieved  by  the  Darbys,  in  the  midland  counties, 
succeeding  during  the  last  century  in  applying  upon  a  practical  scale  Dudley's 
discovery  of  the  capabilities  of  mineral  fuel  being  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  charcoal  in  the  blast  furnace.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  this  event  in  the  history  of  the  iron  trade,  because  in  localities 
where  timber  is  only  of  little  value,  the  rapid  manner  in  which  even  a  limited 
make  consumes  the  forests  near  the  smelting  establishment,  causes  charcoal 
quickly  to  rise  in  price,  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  carriage.  This  is  easily 
perceived  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  Stjria  and  Carinthia  something  like 
twenty-five  square  miles  of  wood  are  stated  as  being  required  to  supply  the 
wants  of  each  furnace,  and  that  in  consequence  the  best  charcoal,  owing  to 
the  distance  it  has  to  be  conveyed,  often  costs  nearly  dOs.  to  60s.  per  toa 
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before  it  reaches  the  iron  works.  Simple  as  this  substitution  of  pit-coal  for 
charred  wood  appears,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  difficulties  attending  its 
introduction  were  overcome,  and  the  prejudice  against  its  use  set  aside- 
Dudley  himself  being  in  his  grave  long  before  the  accomplishment  of  either. 
This  cardinal  improvement  in  iron-smelting  brings  us,  without  further 
change,  down  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  our  blast- 
furnaces were  running  thirty  or  forty  tons  a  week,  and  that  portion  of  their 
produce  which  had  to  be  converted  into  bar  iron  was  obtained  in  this  con- 
dition by  means  of  the  old  "  hearth,"  a  most  laborious,  costly,  and  wasteful 
mode  of  treatment.  In  it  charcoal  was  frequentiy  the  fuel  still  employed, 
and  the  small  tilt  hammer  the  only  means  possessed  for  reducing  the  malleable 
product  to  the  state  of  the  bar. 

This  was  our  position  when  our  countryman  Cort  effected  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  our  forges,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  roUing  mill  and  the  puddling  furnace.  The  latter  contrivance 
was  subsequentiy  greatiy  improved  by  Eogers  abandoning  the  old  sand 
bottoms  used  by  its  original  designer,  and  by  substituting  iron  plates  pro- 
tected by  iron  slag. 

Fostered  by  the  discoveries  of  Dudley  and  of  Cort,  the  use  of  iron  extended 
in  every  direction,  rendering  each  subsequent  improvement  of  increased  im- 
portance, by  reason  of  the  enlarged  field  provided  for  its  exercise. 

It  was  thus  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  labours  of  James  Watt,  in 
connexion  with  the  steam-engine,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  iron  manufac- 
turer the  means  of  driving  his  new  machinery,  for  which  the  water-wheels  of 
our  old  forges  were,  in  many  instances,  totally  inadequate. 

If  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  in  later  times  into  our 
iron  processes  are  to  be  considered  as  modifications  and  improvements  only 
of  what  Dudley  and  Cort  effected  many  years  ago,  that  of  Noilson  in  applying 
heated  air  to  the  blast  furnace  has  been  followed  by  results  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  rank  in  importance  with  discoveries  of  the  highest  order.  The 
effect  Neilson's  idea  has  had  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
expense  generally  in  smelting  the  ores  of  iron,  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  require 
repetition  here. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  is  only  to  those  greater  and  more  sudden 
changes  that  the  world  at  large  seems  to  attach  any  significance  ;  for,  judging 
by  recent  qriticism  on  the  progress  of  metallurgical  science  in  this  country, 
the  fact  apparentiy  has  been  overlooked  that  the  iron-masters  of  Durham  and 
North  Yorkshire,  within  the  last  four  years,  have  introduced  great  alterations 
in  the  character  of  their  furnaces,  and  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  blast  they  employ  to  a  point  never  contemplated  by  Neilson 
himself.  These  progressive  changes  have  enabled  their  projectors  to  effect  a 
saving  in  coal  and  an  increase  of  produce,  greater  than  the  difference  between 
those  cold  and  hot  blast  furnaces  still  in  common  use  in  other  parts  of 
England. 

Our  rolling-mill  engineers  had  kept  pace  with  the  constantly  incrcjusing 
reijuircments  for  malleable  iron,  until  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  the 
example  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  created  a  demand  for  an  article 
beyond  ♦ho  powers  of  any  rolls  then  in  existence.  Possibly  they  were  never 
applied  to,  owing  to  the  belief  then  prevailing  that  hammered  slabs  of  metal 
alone  would  satisfy  the  necessary  conditions  attending  the  protection  of  sliips 
of  war,  by  means  of  the  so-called  armour-plating — at  all  events  it  was  by 
means  of  the  steam-hammer  (a  French  idea,  it  is  said,  originally,  but  in- 
debted for  its  practical  introduction  hero  to  Nasmyth)  that  we  in  thLs  country, 
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in  the  year  1856,  mannfeetnred  the  iron  for  two  floating  batteries.  To  Mr, 
G.  G.  Sanderson,  of  the  Park  (Jate  Works,  we  owe  the  idea  that  rolled  plates, 
by  reason  of  their  toughness,  wonld  be  found  superior  in  resisting  shot  to 
those  of  hammered  iron ;  and  to  him,  and  to  the  owners  of  that  establish- 
ment, is  due  the  merit  of  having,  in  the  same  year,  provided  a  mill  and  rolled 
the  plating  for  a  third  floating  battery,  built  by  Messrs.  Palmer  on  the 
Tyne*.  The  correctness  of  Mr.  Sanderson's  views  have  been  justified  by 
subsequent  experiments.  Sir  William  Armstrong's  ingenious  method  of 
building  up  wrought  iron  so  as  to  produce  ordnance,  having  incredible 
powers  of  penetration,  has  called  for  greatly  increased  thickness  in  armour- 
plating.  Manufacturers  of  this  description  of  iron,  however,  by  increasing 
the  powers  of  their  heating  furnaces,  mills,  and  other  appliances,  are  now  able 
to  supply  our  naval  yards  and  military  establishments  with  material  still  more 
invulnerable  than  that  formerly  deemed  sufficient  as  a  means  of  defence. 

It  is  this  character  of  machmery  which  has  enabled  null-owners  here  and 
abroad  to  handle  such  huge  masses  of  wrought  iron  as  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  interest  themselves  in  such  matters,  and  it  ia  by  means 
of  the  so-called  universal  mill  designed  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  that  our  friends 
in  Prance  are  rolling  their  smooth-edged  plates. 

This  hasty  sketch  is,  it  is  hoped,  an  impartial  account  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  country  towards  advancing  the  manufacture  of  iron  to  its  present 
position. 

As  soon  as  the  occasion  arose,  other  nations  profited  by  the  wisdom  our 
more  matured  experience  had  acquired,  and  every  improvement  in  machinery 
or  in  process,  found  immediate  imitators  in  each  locality  where  the  "  forge 
Anglaise  "  had  been  constructed.  It  is  mere  repetition  of  a  truth,  admitted 
on  all  sides,  that  the  modem  blast-furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  abroad  are  in 
principle,  and  in  most  details  identical  with  those  of  this  country,  and  of 
such  excellent  construction  as  to  have  placed  their  owners  on  a  level  with 
ourselves  so  far  as  perfection  of  machinery  is  concerned. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  expected  that  those  condition^  which  prevail  hero 
should  find  an  exact  counterpart  abroad ;  and  wherever  a  deviation  from 
things  as  they  exist  with  ourselves  occurred,  the  foreign  iron-master  was 
found,  of  course,  adopting  his  mode  of  procedure  so  as  to  suit  the  change  of 
circumstances.  The  chief  difference  between  other  countries  and  this  is  in 
the  important  matter  of  fuel.  Here,  regular  lying  beds  of  coal,  generally  of 
great  purity,  and  in  very  accessible  positions,  have  famished  us  with  abun- 
dant supplies  of  this  element  for  the  production  of  iron,  and  upon  terms  more 
favourable  than  those  within  reach  of  the  continental  iron-maker,  who  very 
frequently  has  to  work  with  a  combustible  costly  in  itself,  and  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  impurity.  Long  before  it  was  thought  of  -here, 
because  the  same  necessity  (fid  not  exist,  our  neighbours  occupied  themselves 
with  devising  ingenious  methods  of  washing  out  the  dirt  contained  in  their 
coal,  and  afterwards  in  constnicting  ovens  so  as  to  coke  the  purified  product 
with  the  least  possible  waste.  They  also  conceived,  and  now  practice  on  a 
very  large  scale,  the  idea  of  securing  the  advantages  of  large  coal  by  cemcnt- 

♦  Since  writing  the  above,  T  perceive  Mr.  Charlea  M.  Palmer,  in  a  paper  on  "  Ship 
Building,"  read  fcfore  the  British  Association  in  1803,  claims  to  have  originated  the  idea 
that  rolled  platee  -would  bo  found  superior  in  power  of  resistance  to  those  of  hammered 
iron,  and  that  it  was  at  his  request  that  tlie  Park  Gate  Iron  Company,  then  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Sanderson,  undertook  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for 
manufacturine  the  plating  fpr  the  floating  battery  then  in  course  of  construction  at  Mr. 
Palmer's  works. 
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ing  together  in  very  well-contrived  macliinery  the  improved  small  coal  thus 
placed  at  their  disposal.  To  meet  the  increased  demand  for  pitch,  which 
constitutes  the  cement  used  in  this  last-mentioned  process,  coke-ovens  are 
now  in  use  abroad  for  condensing  all  the  products  of  distillation,  both  of  a 
tarry  as  well  as  those  of  an  ammoniacal  nature.  In  like  manner  the  excess 
of  heat,  which  passes  away  from  the  puddling  and  balling  furnace,  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  escape,  was  made  javailable  in  France  for  raising  the  steam 
for  driving  the  forgo  and  rolling-mill  machinery ;  but  perhaps  the  most  ele- 
gant and  interesting  application  of  a  waste. product  was  that  effected  by  em- 
ploying the  gases,  which  formerly  flamed  at  the  tops  of  their  blast-furnaces, 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  for  which  hitherto  solid  fuel  had  been  used. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  were  our  own  iron-masters  indifferent  spectators  to 
those  valuable  ameliorations  contributed  by  other  nations  to  an  art  in  which 
Britain  might  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  first  rank  ?  The  answer  is,  that  no 
sooner  did  a  change  in  the  price  of  our  fuel  enable  them  to  adopt,  with  profit, 
the  purification  of  coal  and  tho  improvements  in  its  conversion  into  coke,  than 
both  processes  were  imported  into  this  kingdom ;  and  at  the  present  day  there 
is  scarcely  an  iron -work  in  it  of  any  consideration,  where  the  machinery  is 
not  driven  by  the  waste  heat  from  its  own  furnaces  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  tho  example  of  our  neighbours.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  blast-furnace 
gases,  not  only  hive  our  furnace- owners  availed  themselves  of  the  lesson 
taught  them  by  foreign  industry,  but  the  mode  of  collection  has  been  so  im- 
proved as  to  afford  in  many  cases  results  better  than  those  obtained  by  the 
original  inventors.  At  this  time  not  less  than  500,000  tons  of  coal  aro 
annually  saved  in  the  Cleveland  iron  district  alone,  by  the  state  of  perfection 
to  which  this  admirable  discovery  has  been  carried. 

For  many  years  past  such  are  tho  advantages  possessed  by  this  country  for 
the  economical  working  of  metals  that,  although  the  raw  material  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  steel  had  to  be  imported  from  other  nations,  we  have  been  able, 
notwithstanding,  from  our  position  in  other  respects,  to  rank  first  as  manu- 
facturers of  this  modified  form  of  iron.  The  rapid  speeds  attained  on  our 
railways,  and  the  great  strain  to  which  the  machinery  there,  as  well  .as  on 
other  occasions,  is  exposed,  has  rendered  increased  strength  of  material, 
combined  with  lightness,  an  object  of  the  highest  importance.  Metallurgists 
have  thus  been  led  to  devise  some  more  ready  and  less  expensive  methods  of 
producing  steel,  this  substance  being,  as  is  well  known,  possessed  of  the 
desired  qualities,  unequalled  by  any  other  known  condition  of  iron.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  various  projects  which  have  been  suggested  for 
securing  this  desideratum,  inasmuch  as  every  one  appears  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  that  last  great  discovery  of  Bessemer,  the  success 
of  which  still  maintains  for  this  nation  its  old  position  in  an  industry  in 
which  it  has  laboured  so  incessantly  and  to  such  good  purpose.  It  is  true  in 
Prussia  there  exist  gigantic  steel-works  (those  of  Krupp  and  others)  where 
tho  process  is  carried  on  by  methods  confined,  it  is  alleged,  to  themselves. 
"Whatever  these  methods  may  be,  they  are  'not  of  that  character  to  have  pre- 
vented the  directors  of  tho  establishments  named  from  adding  the  converters 
of  Bessemer  to  any  appliances  or  modes  of  procedure  of  which  they  have  the 
merit  of  being  the  original  inventors. 

In  concluding  this  endeavour  to  trace,  in  its  main  features,  the  progress  of 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that,  during  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  works  of  this  and  other  countries,  extending 
over  twenty-five  years,  I  can  detect  no  change  in  the  relative  position  of  our- 
selves and  continental  nations  as  iron  manufacturers.    No  doubt,  abroad,  the 
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production  of  this  metal  has  increased  immensely  in  late  years,  bnt  this  is  due 
to  circumstances  entirely  disconnected  with  any  greater  comparative  pro- 
ficiency than  that  possessed  in  former  days.  During  the  whole  of  the  period 
named,  the  existing  iron-works  were  equal  to  similar  establishments  of  our 
own,  and  certainly  those  which  have  been  constructed  of  late  have  no  pre- 
tensions whatever  to  be  otherwise  considered. 

The  present  depressed  state  of  our  own  iron  trade  and  its  recent  extension 
abroad,  have  probably  countenanced  the  idea  that  the  distress  here  has  some 
connexion  witii  the  nature  of  the  progress  of  the  continental  manufactures. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  not  imimportant  to  ascertain  upon  what  groimds  such 
a  supposition  is  based. 

The  first  question  to  which  an  investigator  would  addi'ess  himself  in  such 
an  inquiry,  is  the  powers  possessed  by  different  localities  for  obtaining  the 
raw  materials  required  in  the  works  themselves.  Immediately  connected 
with  this  matter  is  the  right  of  ownership  in  the  minerals.  In  foreign 
countries  generally,  this  charge  is  one  of  trifling  extent,  which  is  for  from 
being  the  case  with  ourselves,  where,  on  a  ton  of  pig  iron  worth  about  4os., 
the  manufacturer  will  contribute  about  4*.  for  royalty  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil;  while  on  the  continent  one-fourth  of  this  sum  will  sometimes  cover 
all  that  is  levied  for  the  right  of  working  the  coal  and  ironstone  for  tho  same 
quantity  of  iron.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  disadvantages,  and  of  others 
related  to  the  extraction  of  coal  in  Britain,  the  piirity  of  the  produce  of  our 
collieries  and  the  favourable  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  conduce  to 
place  this  country,  so  far  as  fuel  is  concerned,  in  a  position  rarely  approached 
by  that  of  any  European  nation.  When  the  ores  themselves  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, much  greater  difficulty  meets  us  than  is  experienced  in  the  case  of 
coal.  In  addition  to  price  we  have  to  look  to  the  percentage  of  iron  they 
contain,  and  also  to  the  widely  difierent  qualities  of  the  metal  they  yield. 
Any  very  lengthened  exposition  of  facts,  however,  would  not  only  be  tedious, 
but  would  lead  to  some  confusion.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  the  statement  that  the  advantages  in  cost  and  quality  of  iron  ore  pos- 
sessed by  Scotland,  Staflfordshire,  Wales,  and  the  West  of  England,  are  all  to 
be  severally  met  with  on  the  continent,  and  from  this  general  statement  we 
cannot  even  except  the  Cleveland  ironfield,  for  a  similar  deposit  is  extensively 
wrought  in  the  Moselle  district,  and  at  a  price  fully  below  that  paid  in  North 
Yorkshire. 

Conditions,  however,  immediately  connected  with  the  economy  of  producing 
pig  iron,  obtain  in  this  kingdom  which  are  seldom  met  with  abroad.  The  ore 
which  has  to  be  smelted  is  here  either  often  got  from  the  same  strata  which 
furnish  tho  coal,  or  the  space  of  country  which  separates  the  two  is  incon- 
siderable. The  distances,  on  the  other  hand,  which  as  a  rule  intervene 
between  the  coalfields  and  the  iron  mines  on  the  continent,  are  so  great  as 
to  prove  a  source  of  considerable  outlay  for  conveying  the  produce  of  the  que 
to  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  science  to  those  sections  of  our  operation 
which  are  dependent  on  chemical  action,  viz.  the  blast-furnace  and  tho  pud- 
dling process,  the  iron-master  in  other  countries,  as  here,  can  only  lament 
how  little  chemistry  has  hitherto  been  able  to  effect  for  either.  Tho  labours 
of  Karsten,  Scheerer,  Bunsen,  Tunncr,  and  others,  have  thrown  great  light 
on  the  intricate  and  interesting  problems  connected  with  the  working  of  our 
blast-furnaces.  We  have  been  informed  by  means  of  their  investigations, 
and  those  of  philosophers  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  that  diflfercnces  we 
know  to  exist  between  certain  qualities  of  iron  were  due  to  minute  quantities 
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of  silicon,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur;  but  these  experimenters  have  never 
taught  us  how  to  separate,  economically,  those  almost  infinitesimal  amounts 
of  substances,  to  rid  our  produce  of  which  has  defied  their  science  and  our 
practice. 

Both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  the  success  attending  the  use 
of  the  blast-  and  puddling-fumaces  rests,  in  a  great  measure,  with  tie  work- 
men ;  and  so  far  as  waste  of  material,  quality  of  produce,  or  any  other  test, 
enables  one  to  judge  of  the  results,  it  is  as  absurd  to  impute  any  superiority 
to  either  side,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  higher  degree  of  science,  where 
both  British  and  foreign  artisans  are  equally  uninstructed  in  respect  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  process  under  their  control. 

It  may  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  for  our  own  workpeople  to  know  that, 
although  we  had  the  start  in  this  particular  field  of  industry,  there  is  not  one 
department,  from  rolling  the  finest  wire  iron  and  the  thinnest  tin  plates  or 
hoops,  to  turning  out  the  largest  rails  or  heaviest  armour  plating,  in  which 
these  operations  are  not  performed  quite  as  well  by  foreign  labour  as  by  the 
most  expert  rollers  in  the  best  mills  in  this  country. 

Keverting  now  to  the  relative  facilities  enjoyed  on  the  continent  and  hero 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  it  may  be  remembered  that  ours  have  been  stated 
to  lie  in  the  possession  of  mines  yielding  coal  upon  more  favourable  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  more  convenient  geographical  distribution  of  our  minerals. 
To  the  last  may  be  added  the  easier  transport  of  our  manufactured  produce 
to  a  seaport,  due  to  the  insular  character  of  our  country.  Against  this  wo 
have  to  set  the  lesser  charge  for  royalties  on  coal  and  ironstone  abroad, 
together  with  the  fact,  not  previously  noticed,  that  their  railway  transport 
is  somewhat  less  costly  than  with  us,  reckoned  for  equal  distances.  The 
saving  thus  effected  in  France  and  other  places  cannot  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance which  occurs,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  effect  of  those  natural 
advantages,  economically  speaking,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  iron  manu- 
facturers of  this  kingdom. 

So  far  as  a  careful  exaiiiination  of  iron-works  producing  above  one-half 
of  the  collective  make  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Ruhr  district  has  enabled 
Mr.  Lancaster,  the  iron-master  of  Wigan,  and  myself  to  judge,  this  is  duo 
neither  to  greater  science  possessed  by  the  iron-master,  nor  to  greater  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  but  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cheaper  rate 
at  which  labour  is  obtained  abroad  than  with  us. 

To  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible  whether  the  foreign  artisan  could,  from 
surrounding  circumstances,  dispose  of  the  work  of  his  hands  upon  cheaper 
terms  than  persons  of  his  own  condition  are  able  to  do  with  ourselves,  I 
made  myself  acquainted,  while  in  Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia, 
with  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  consumed  by  the  working  population. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  creation  of  additional  industry  abroad, 
and  above  all,  the  equalizing  effect  on  prices  by  the  introduction  of  free  trade 
here,  have  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
provisions  are  at  least  20  to  30  per  cent,  dearer  to  the  foreign  labourer  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Without  going  into  details,  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  animal  food  is  only  3  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  chief  seats  of  con- 
tinental manufacture  than  with  us — while  house-rent  and  clothing  are  about 
the  same  in  value  with  both.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  present  moment, 
wheat  ia  fully  lower  in  England,  and  our  own  workmen  do  not  pay  half  the 
price  charged  to  persons  of  their  own  class  abroad  for  firing  employed  for 
domestic  use. 

Notwithstanding  this  almost  perfect  equality  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries 
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of  life,  labour  <m  the  contment  is,  in  very  many  instances,  30  per  cent,  below 
Uie  piice  it  commands  in  this  kingdom.  This  estimate  is  based  on  ealeula- 
tions  where  there  is  no  room  for  any  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed,  common  brick-making  being  assumed  as  one  of  the  standards 
of  comparison.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  itself  this  difference  is  occasionally 
still  more  remarkable.  Colliers,  miners,  mechanics,  iron  workers,  in  short, 
every  one  engaged  in  the  process  appear  to  be  receiving  20  to  30  per  cent, 
below  the  rates  current  in  this  country,  and  in  some  cases  double,  and  more 
than  double,  the  wages  paid  abroad  arc  earned  in  our  £nglish  iron-works. 
The  iron-masters  here  have  endeavoured  to  meet  what  would  be  an  intole- 
rable burden  in  the  production  of  an  article  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  labour,  by  adopting  means  for  reducing  its  amount,  often  considerably 
in  advance  of  those  met  with  in  foreign  establishments.  After  all  this  has 
been  done,  however,  it  leaves  us  to  contend  with  an  extra  charge  of  at  least 
15  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  item  of  wages,  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
will  be  found  to  annihilate  any  advantage  of  position  we  may  otherwise 


It  must  be  clear  that  when  this  country  has  to  compete  with  foreign 
nations  in  articles  involving  a  stHl  higher  amount  of  labour,  such  as  steam- 
engines  and  other  kinds  of  machinery,  the  difference  in  wages  just  alluded  to 
acts  still  more  prejudicially  to  the  advancement  of  our  national  industry. 

To  the  political  economist,  the  question  of  the  future  of  our  iron  trade,  from 
its  magnitude,  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  great  interest.  The  extent  also  to 
which  steel  has  lately  taken  the  place  of  iron  in  the  arts,"  necessarily  confers 
upon  this  material  a  conspicuous  position  in  any  consideration  ho  or  the 
metallurgist  may  bestow  on  the  subject.  This  becomes  more  necessary  from 
the  fact  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of  ores  are  capable  of  affording  iron 
of  the  necessary  quality  for  the  production  of  steel,  by  any  of  the  processes 
now  in  existence.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  know  that  even  in 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  where  suitable  mineral  for  this  purpose  does 
occur,  it  is  found  in  qusmtities  quite  as  limited  in  extent  as  prevails  with  us ; 
in  Franco  also,  where  preparations  for  manufacturing  Bessemer  steel  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  are  being  made,  leirge  quantities  of  ore  are  required  to 
be  imported  from  Algeria  and  elsewhere  to  obtain  that  kind  of  pig  iron  which 
their  own  minerals  alone  are  found  incapable  of  supplying. 

The  great  strength,  however,  of  our  own  position  as  iron  manufacturers,  it 
appears  to  mo,  must  be  sought  for  in  these  incomparable  fields  of  coal  which 
constitute  so  important  a  feature  in  our  mineral  wealth.  I  am  very  sanguine 
that  the  advantages  thus  secured  to  us  will,  notwithstanding  present  diffi- 
culties, maintain  the  iron  trade  among  the  most  prominent  of  our  national 
branches  of  commerce.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  a  consideration  of 
the  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  use  of  coal  and  the  means 
possessed  by  different  nations  of  satisfying  the  constantly  increasing  demands 
this  use  creates.  In  Great  Britain  wo  raise  annually  something  liko 
100,000,000  tons  of  this  mineral,  of  which  10,000,000  are  exported,  and 
about  20,000,000  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  our  iron-works,  leaving  thus 
70,000,000  of  tons  for  consumption  in  other  descriptions  of  manufactories, 
purposes  of  locomotion,  and  for  domestic  use.  In  France  and  Belgium 
together,  less  than  one-fourth  of  our  production  is  obtained,  and  this  only  by 
great  exertions  being  made  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  quantity  their  mines 
are  capable  of  affording.  After  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  iron-works 
of  these  two  countries,  not  much  over  15,000,000  of  tons  would  remain  for 
carrying  on  those  operations  in  which,  with  a  smaller  population,  we  are 
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consuming  70,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Now,  when  we  remember  the  Tarions 
purposes  to  which  coal  is  now  applied,  and  where  even  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  price  will  not  preclude  its  use,  we  must  at  the  same  time  perceive 
the  serious  effect  any  great  change  in  the  yalue  of  fuol  must  exercise  on  the 
# production  of  an  iron  railway  bar  requiring  five  or  six  tons  of  coal  for  its 
manufacture.  In  reality,  this  disproportion  between  the  value  of  coal  and 
iron  as  compared  with  this  country  is  already  perceived  abroad,  where,  not- 
withstanding greater  mining  difficulties  than  we  have  to  contend  with,  fuel 
commands  a^  price  sufficient  to  cover  this,  and  also  leave  a  greater  margin  of 
profit  than  f«dls  to  the  share  of  the  coal  owner  in  this  country. 

Favoured  thus,  as  we  undoubtedly  are  by  nature,  there  seems  nothing 
wanting  for  our  success  in  this  noble  branch  of  manufacturing  science  than 
a  continuance  of  that  unflagging  spirit  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  and  the  exercise  of  titiat  operative  skill  on  the  side  of  our  workmen, 
which  is  still  imsurpassed  in  any  iron-producing  country  of  Europe ;  but  in 
this  alliance  a  correct  knowledge  by  both  of  the  competition  we  have  to  meet, 
and  a  thorough  belief  in  the  inseparable  union  of  the  interests  of  each,  are 
indispensable. 


Third  Report  on  the   Structure  and    Classifitucion  of  the    Fossil 

Crustacea.    By  Henry  Woodward,  F,G.S.,  F.Z,S.,  of  the  British 

Museum. 
Since  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  British  Association  my  last  Eepc^rt 
on  the  Structure  and  Classification  of  the  Fossil  Crustacea,  the  first  part  of 
my  monograph  on  the  Merostomata  has  been  issued  by  the  Palaeontographical 
Society.  About  seven  more  plates  are  already  prepared  for  the  second  part, 
of  some  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  proofs. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  remains  of  this  remarkable  group  of  Crus- 
tacea from  the  Devonian  of  Forfarshire,  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Powrie, 
F.G.S.,  of  Reswallie,  are  on  view  in  the  Volunteer  Drill  Hall. 

A  fine  series,  comprising  several  new  forms,  from  the  black  shales  (IJpper- 
most  Silurian)  are  exhibited  at  the  present  Meeting  (Panmure  St.  Chapel)  by 
Mr.  R.  Slimon  from  Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire,  and  are  worthy  of  a  careful 
inspection  by  all  who  are  interested  in  geology. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  at  Montrose,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  at  Arbroath,  at  Rossio  Priory,  and  in  the  Watt  Insti- 
tution in  the  town  itself,  some  of  the  best  specimens  ever  yet  found  of  the 
remains  of  Pten/gotus  are  to  be  seen  ;  whilst  Balruddery  Den,  Carmyllie, 
and  the  quarries  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  exhibit  the  "  Arbroath  paving-stones  " 
and  overlying  fissile  shales,  whence  these  remains  were  procured. 

Among  the  new  forms  which  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Slimon  in  his 
exploration  of  the  shales  of  Logan  "Water,  are  some  almost  entire  remains 
of  a  form  allied  to  Pterygotus  punctatiis  (called  by  Mr.  Salter  Ft.  scorjnoides^), 
which  prove  it  to  be  an  Eurypterus  and  not  a  Ften/gottis.  Another  new  form 
allied  to  PL  bilohus  and  peroniatus,  but  having  the  anterior  segments  much 
broader  and  shorter,  and  with  a  somewhat  different  form  of  thoracic  plate, 

^  A  MS.  label  bearing  this  name  is  attached  to  a  specimen  of  a  portion  of  this  same 
spedea  in  the  Museum  at  Jermjn  3tjreet. 
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has  been  met  with.  It  will  be  needful  to  modify  the  specific  name  of  Pt. 
bUobus,  as  the  new  form,  and  peromatus ;  both  have  a  bilobed  telson  likewise. 

If  the  name  is  retained,  it  must  be  applied  to  all  three  forms  thus  : — Pt, 
hilobus,  var.  inomatus  ;  Pt.  bilobu8,va,T,  crassus*  ;  Pt,  bilobus,  Yor,  peromatus. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxii.  part  1, 
February  1867,  p.  28,  and  in  the  British  Association  Eeport  for  1866, 
p.*  180,  and  Sections,  p.  79,  I  pointed  out  the  affinities  of  the  LimuUcUe 
with  the  EurypteridcBy  and  in  the  first-named  paper  I  recorded  all  the  forms 
then  known  which  tended  to  confirm  their  alliance. 

I  have  now  to  notice  a  new  genus  from  Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire,  which 
offers  further  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  above-men- 
tioned classification. 

It  is  a  small  limuloid  formf,  the  carapace  of  which  measures  only  6  lines 
in  breadth  and  2  in  length,  having  5  thoracic  and  3  abdominal  segments,  all 
of  which  appear  to  be  free  and  distinct.  The  telson  is  unfortunately 
wanting,  the  specimen  being  close  to  the  border  of  the  matrix. 

This  little  form  carries  the  LimvlidcK  back  in  time  from  the  Coal-measures 
to  ^e  Uppermost  Silurian,  a  great  and  important  extension. 

I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  describe  this  form  in  detail,  and  to 
work  out  its  relationship  to  Belinurus  on  the  one  hand  and  Hemiaspis  on  the 
other. 

New  Lower  Lias  Crustacean  from  Barrow-on-Soar. 

A  new  Crustacean,  obtained  some  years  since  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Bart., 
M.P.,  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Barrow-on-Soar,  has  since  been  also  found  by 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  F.G.S.,  near  Bath.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  every  other 
form  which  I  have  examined  from  the  Lias  or  Oolite.  Its  nearest  analogue 
is  the  recent  Afya  scahra  of  Leach,  from  South  America.  The  limbs  are 
monodactylous  and  extremely  rugose ;  the  antcnnee  are  rigid,  and  the  basal 
joints  thick  and  spinose,  resembling  in  these  points  of  structure  the  genus 
Palinurina.  The  rostrum  is  short  and  curved  downwards.  The  carapace 
was  extremely  thin,  and  less  chitinons  than  in  the  genera  Aeger  and  PenceuSy 
it  is  therefore  more  easily  destroyed  or  distorted. 

I  propose  to  name  this  new  form  Prceatya  scahrosa. 

Upper  Lias  Crustacea  from  Ilminster, 

Having  been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  a  large  series  of  specimens  for  ex- 
amination from  the  Upper  Lias  of  Ilminster,  collected  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
F.G.S.,  of  Bath,  I  have  been  enabled  to  add  a  considerable  number  of  genera 
and  species  to  our  list  of  Liassic  Crustacea. 

The  two  species  of  Eryon,  E,  antiquus  and  E,  Moorei,  have  been  already 
noticed  by  me  from  this  locality  (see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxii. 
p.  499,  pi.  2^,  fig.  3). 

I  have  since  determined  the  following  genera  and  species,  which  will  be 
described  at  length  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  on  the  Ilminster  Lias, 
now  in  preparation  J : — 

*  This  interestiog  f^rrn  of  bilobus  exhibits  in  one  instance  weU-preeerved  bronchia,  to 
which  attention  was  called,  and  drawing  of  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  Woodward. 
They  will  be  figured  in  the  Falasontographioal  Society's  Monograph  on  the  Merostamata, 

t  The  original  specimen  was  exhUiited  of  this,  and  also  figures  and  specimens  of  the 
other  forms  from  Mr.  Slimon's  collection,  believed  to  be  new. 

See  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural-History     S'cciit 
Published  November  1867.  Taunton. 
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1.  Eryon,  Desmarest. 

antlqutis,  Brod.  sp. 

Moorei,  H.  W. 

2.  Palinurina,  Miinst. 

— -I>y5^<^i  Miinst.     Upper  lias,  Ilminster. 
longipes,  Miinst.     Upper  Lias,  Uminster, 

3.  Penceus,  Fabricios. 

latipes,  Oppel.     Upper  lias,  Bminster.  j 

4.  Bn/ma,  Meyer. 

—  elegans,  Oppel.     Upper  lias,  Ilminster. 

—  Oreppini,  Oppel.     Upper  lias,  Ilminster. 
fudformis,  OppeL     Upper  lias,  Ilminster. 

5.  Hefrigay  Miinster. 

Frischmanni,  Oppel.     Upper  lias,  Ilminster. 

6.  GlypTusa,  Meyer. 

ffeeri,  Oppel.     Upper  lias,  Ilminster. 

7.  Pseudoglyphcea,  Oppel. 

Winwoodi,  H.  W.     lias,  Weston. 

(Figures  and  specimens  of  these  new  species  were  exhibited.) 

The  above  list  shows  an  addition  to  our  liassio  Crustacea  of  seven  genera, 
and  probably  nine  species  new  to  Britain. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  notice  so  many  forms  common  to  our  lias 
and  to  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria. 

The  persistence  of  such  forms  as  Eryon,  Eryma,  and  Olyphcea  through 
the  whole  Oolitic  series  seems  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  having  escaped 
total  extinction  in  the  Lower  Lias  sea,  thoy  migrated  horn  time  to  time  to 
more  favourable  areas,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  live  on  during  the  periods 
of  time  represented  by  the  long  series  of  deposits  from  the  Lower  lias  to  the 
lithographic  stone,  in  which  so  many  examples  are  found  fossil. 


Oolitic  forms  of  Decapoda  Brachyura. 

The  genus  Prosopon  was  established  by  H.  von  Meyer  for  certain  minute 
forms  of  Crustacea  from  the  Upper  White  Jura  of  (Erlinger  Thai,  and  other 
localities  in  Germany,  of  which  he  has  described  29  species  (see  Paleeonto- 
graphica  for  December  1860,  vol.  vii.).  In  addition  to  these  he  has  described 
1  species  from  the  Lower  Oolite,  3  from  the  Coral  Bag,  and  1  from  the  19  eo- 
comian. 

Amongst  them,  however,  are  placed  forms  belonging  to  a  widely  different 
genus  in  no  way  related  to  the  Corystidce, 

In  Professor  BeH's  monograph  on  the  Crustacea  from  the  Greensand  and 
Gault  (Pal.  Soc.  Mon.  1862)  he  has  figured  and  described  one  of  these,  and 
has  correctly  referred  it  to  the  Pinnotheridce,  under  the  generic  name  of 
Plagiophthalmus, 

This  gdnns  would  probably  include  the  following  species  of  H.  von  Meyer : — 
Prosopon  Tiehes,  P.  simpler,  P.  rostratum,  P.  spinosum,  P.  elongatum,  P.  de- 
pressum,  P.  obiusum,  P.  Iceve,  P.  sublceve,  P.  punctatumy  P.  Stotzingense,  P. 
tuberosum. 

The  following  are  doubtful :  P.  insigne,  P.  aquHatum,  P.  marginatum, 
P.  grande,  P.  excisum,  P.  lingulaium. 
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Por  the  remainder  tlie  generic  name  Pro$op(m  should  he  retained,  rii. : 
P.  aculecUum,  P.  omatum,  P.  torosum^  P.  Ueytleni^  P,  <nfHum,  P.  fHtradojntm. 

To  this  last  division  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  add  a  new  Bntinh  spcviiti 
from  StoneeHeld. 

This  form  was  first  noticed  hy  Professor  Morris,  F.O.8.,  who  ohUincd  an 
imperfect  carapace  many  years  since ;  it  was  next  observed  by  Mr.  8«mu(4 
8tutterd,  of  Baubury,  but  likewise  in  an  imperfect  state.  The  perfect  cara- 
pace now  exhibited  was  kindly  lent  me  by  Qeorge  Griffith,  Es<].,  M.A.,  the 
Assistant-General  Secretary  of  the  British  Association.  All  the«e  three 
specimens  are  from  Stonesfield,  and  they  add  another  new  genus  to  our  list 
of  British  Oolitic  Brach3rura.     I  propose  to  name  it  Prosopon  mnrnmiilatum. 

New  Fossil  Land' Or  ah  from  the  Lower  Eocene. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  new  genus  of  Crustacea  from  the 
Bed  Marl  of  the  Plastic  Clay,  High  Cliff,  Hampshire,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  discovered  example  of  a  British  land-crab,  or  shore- crab,  yet  met  with. 
Its  oblong  quadrangular-shaped  carapace,  with  obtusely  rounded  anterior 
angles  and  short  blunt  rostrum,  remind  one  immediately  of  the  Oc*f}>oda,  In 
addition  to  this,  the  eyes  have  extremely  elongated  peduncles,  which  are 
seen  preserved  in  the  fossil,  lying  in  the  groove  along  the  fron to-orbital 
margin  of  tiie  cctrapace,  as  in  the  recent  genera  Gelastmus,  Macrophthalmut, 
and  Oeypoda,  The  hands  are  both  small ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the 
very  broad  posterior  border  of  the  carapace,  I  infer  that  this  is  a  female 
example,  as  in  most  of  the  recent  species  of  Quadramjujares  the  male  has  one 
hand  enormously  developed  for  burrowing,  whereas  the  hands  of  the  female 
are  both  small  and  very  feeble.  The  other  limbs  are,  like  those  of  the  recent 
species,  well  formed  for  rapid  movement  along  the  ground.  I  propose  to 
name  this  interesting  littie  Crustacean  Goniocypoda  Edwardsi,  in  honour  of 
tiie  great  French  carcinologist  to  whom  science  is  so  much  indebted*. 


Report  an  the  Physiological  Action  of  the  Methyl  Compounds, 
By  Benjamin  W.  Richabdson^  M.A.^  M.D,,  F.R.S. 

Lr  the  present  paper  I  produce  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  Reports  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  prepare  for  the  British  Association.  The  Reports  have  all 
had  relation  to  the  physiological  action  of  bodies  of  organic  type.  The  first 
Report  treated  of  the  action  of  the  substance  known  as  nitrite  of  amyl.  The 
second  was  on  amylic  alcohol,  acetate  of  amyl,  and  iodide  of  amyl.  The  third 
was  on  the  nitrite  of  amyl  as  a  remedy,  and  the  action  of  the  amyls  as  anti- 
septics ;  it  included  also  notes  of  a  research  on  the  physiological  action  of 
absolute  ether,  hydrofluoric  ether,  acetate  of  ethyl,  and  nitrite  of  ethyl. 

As  the  matter  of  the  present  Report  is  long,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reca- 
pitulate at  any  length  the  results  of  previous  Reports  ;  I  shall  be  content  to 
offer  as  the  more  ssJient  points  the  following  facts : — 

In  respect  to  the  amyls — 

1.  Nitrite  of  amyl  was  found  to  be  the  most  active  known  excitant  of  the 
circulation. 

»  See  G«ol  Mag.  Deo.  1867,  roL  It.  p.  529,  pi.  21.  fig.  1. 
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2.  All  the  compounds  of  amyl  which  were  studied  were  found  to  modify  ir 
a  singular  manner  the  motive  animal  power. 

3.  One  compound,  amylene,  is  an  anaesthetic. 

4.  All  the  amyls  were  found  to  be  antiseptics ;  and  acetate  of  amyl,  it  was 
suggested,  might  probably  be  used,  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  preservation 
of  animal  substances. 

In  respect  to  the  ethyls — 

1.  Pure  oxide  of  ethyl  was  found  to  be  the  best  and  safest  anaesthetic  for 
general  anaesthesia. 

2.  Hydrofluoric  ether  was  found  to  be  a  most  powerful  agent  for  the  de- 
struction or  resolvency  of  living  animal  tissues. 

3.  Nitrite  of  ethyl  was  discovered  to  possess  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
the  nitrite  of  amyl,  but  with  this  striking  difference  in  young  animals, — that 
when  they  are  made  to  receive  it  until  they  seem  to  be  quite  dead,  they 
will  remain  as  if  dead  for  eight  and  even  ten  minutes,  and  will  then  faintly 
recommence  to  breathe,  the  heart  following  in  its  action ;  this  condition,  look- 
ing like  an  actual  return  of  Hfe,  will  sometimes  last  as  long  as  half  an  hour, 
and  will  then  gradually  cease,  the  animal  lapsing  into  actual  inertia  or  death. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  elicited  by  these  preceding  researches ;  but  as 
the  Association  is  always  anxious  to  learn  what  practical  results  have  been 
obtained  from  its  works,  or  from  works  performed  under  its  auspices,  I  shall 
be  pardoned  if  I  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  results  that  have  followed  upon 
the  present  series  of  Eeports. 

The  experimental  truths  which  have  been  brought  out  in  regard  to  the 
nitrite  of  amyl  have  led  to  the  application  of  this  substance  to  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering.  'Dr.  Ileydon  of  Dublin  has  used  the  nitrite  with  advan- 
tage in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  malady.  Diluted 
with  ether  in  the  proportion  of  5  per  cent.,  the  nitrite  has  been  shown 
to  exert  a  marked  controlling  influence  over  painful  spasmodic  breathing ; 
and  I  hear  that  Dr.  Brunton,  of  Edinburgh,  has  resorted  to  it  with  great 
success  in  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  aU  maladies,  cardiac 
apnoea,  or  angina  pectoris. 

The  Report  last  year  on  ether,  although  written  very  briefly,  has  excited 
much  practical  interest  both  here  and  in  America.  It  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction into  medicine  of  a  more  stable  and  reliable  ether  compound ;  and  it 
has  caused  many  surgeons  to  return,  with  satisfaction,  to  the  use  of  ether  as 
an  anaesthetic  in  preference  to  the  more  dangerous  agent  chloroform. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Report  now  in  hand,  and  which  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  is,  this  year,  on  the  Methyl  compounds,  will  not  prove  of  less 
service. 

RESEARCH  ON  THE  METHYLS. 

The  methyl  series  of  organic  compounds  are  already  known  in  physiologi- 
cal science  through  one  or  two  of  their  representatives,  direct  or  substituted. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  series  the  hydride  of  methyl,  or  marsh-gas,  or  fire- 
damp, which,  as  a  cause  of  death,  has  been  generally  studied,  and  which,  in- 
deed, has  not  escaped  the  intelligent  observation  of  Mr.  Nunneley,  of  Leeds, 
as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  Then,  again,  as  substitution -products  of  this  series, 
we  have  the  well-known  agent  chloroform,  the  terchloride  of  formyle :  and 
lastly,  we  have  a  substance  concerning  which  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  of  late,  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  also  an  anaesthetic. 

Before  I  go  further,  and  that  all  may  be  carried  with  me,  let  me  briefly 
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state  what  compounds  of  the  methyl  series  ore  about  to  en^^age  our  attention, 
and  what  is  their  nature  and  derivation. 

The  most  common  methyl-compound,  that,  in  fact,  which  came  first  to  the 
use  of  the  world  at  large,  is  what  is  called  methyl-alcohol  or  wood-spirit- 
naphtha, — a  substance  which  comes  over  in  combination  with  water  during  the 
dry  distillation  of  wood.  Chemically  considered,  this  and  all  the  other  bodies 
of  the  series  are  constructed  on  a  radical  called  methyl.  This  radical,  which 
has  only  been  isolated  by  one  or  two  observers,  exists  as  a  permanent  gas.  Its 
composition,  according  to  the  new  formula,  is  C  H,. 

From  this  radical  we  have  handed  to  us  by  the  chemist  two  sets  of  com- 
pounds. In  one  set  we  have  the  radical  acting  as  a  base,  producing  by  com- 
bination with  other  elements  bodies  which  may  be  taken  as  the  analogues  of 
salts.  In  the  second  set  we  have  the  carbon  continuing  steady,  but  the  hy- 
drogen replaced  by  some  other  element.  For  convenience  sake,  I  will  place 
such  compounds  as  I  have  studied  physiologically  in  two  groups,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Geottp  (A). 

MethyHc  alcohol ^h'  1  ^• 

Hydride  of  methyl       1  C  H  H 

Marsh-gas — ^firedamp  j «     * 

Chloride  of  methyl CH3CI. 

Iodide  of  methyl CH3I. 

Bromide  of  methyl CH^Br. 

'CH3O 


Acetate  of  methyl 
liethylic  ether 


OH.     }"■ 

io?;}«- 

ITitrite  of  methyl CH3,N0,. 

Mtrate  of  methyl     Ino'  }  ^• 

Geoup  (B). 

Chloroform CHCI3. 

Tetrachloride  of  carbon   C  Cl^. 

Bichloride  of  methylene CTL^  Cl^. 

Physiological  action  op  Methylic  Alcohol. 

The  methylic  alcohol  used  was  the  pure  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  spirit, 
its  specific  gravity  0-810,  its  boiling-point  140°  Fahr.  The  physiological  ac- 
tion may  be  obtaiaed  either  by  direct  administration  with  water,  or  by  inha- 
lation of  the  vapour.  When  the  methylic  alcohol  is  thus  administered  so  as 
to  produce  distinct  effects,  the  first  symptoms  are  those  of  excitement  followed 
by  languor.  These  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  laboured  breathing,  and  soon 
W  gaspings,  and  by  deep  sighs  which  occur  at  intervals  of  about  four 
seconds.  There  is  evidenced  upon  this,  want  of  power  in  the  limbs  with  rol- 
ling movements  on  the  side  and  complete  intoxication.  From  this  time,  if 
the  dose  of  the  alcohol  is  continued,  the  animal  lapses  into  utter  prostration, 
and  the  breathing  becomes  blowing,  with  what  is  technically  called  bron- 
chial rale,  due  to  the  passage  of  air  through  flxiid  in  the  finer  bronchial  pas- 
sages.   Throughout  all   these   stages   of   intoxication  there  is  imperfect 

1867.  E 
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anaesthesia,  and,  up  to  what  would  seem  the  extremity  of  living  action,  (A)me 
evidence  of  sensibility — reflex — is  shown  when  irritation  is  applied.  Brought 
to  the  lowest  state  of  prostration  by  methylic  alcohol,  an  animal  will  always 
recover  slowly  in  a  warm  atmosphere ;  the  period  required  for  recovery  being 
from  four  to  six  hours  at  65°  F.  During  recovery  there  are  no  active  con- 
vulsive movements,  and  tremors  are  not  marked  symptoms. 

When  the  intoxication  arising  from  methyhc  alcohol  is  carried  to  the  ox- 
tent  of  destroying  life,  the  respiration  and  circulation  cease  almost  simulta- 
neously. The  lungs  are  left  with  a  fair  amount  of  blood,  and  both  sides  of 
the  heart  contain  blood.  The  brain  is  much  engorged  with  blood,  and  all  the 
vascular  organs  are  in  the  same  state.  The  blood  is  not  objectively  changed 
in  character.  At  first,  during  the  state  of  excitement,  it  gives  to  the  external 
vascular  parts  a  marked  redness ;  but  as  the  symptoms  are  more  permanent 
on  the  one  side,  or  as  recovery  is  pronotmced  on  the  other  side,  this  passes 
away.  The  coagulation  of  blood  is  somewhat  prolonged,  but  is  not  pre- 
vented. 

The  evidence,  on  the  whole,  is  to  the  effect  that  methylic  alcohol  influences 
principally  the  motor  centres  of  the  nervous  system.     At  all  events  these 
centres  are  prominently  influenced,  and  it  is  probably  only  when  they  begin 
to  fail  that  the  centres  of  consciousness  and  sensation  succumb.     In  tibis 
respect  the  methylic,  the  ethylic,  and  the  amylic  alcohols  have  a  common 
action.   But  on  comparing  the  effects  generally  of  methylic  alcohol  with  those 
of  amylic  and  of  etiiylic  or  common  alcohol,  I  find  the  methylic  much  less 
potent.    It  produces  prostration  and  muscular  paralysis  more  quickly,  but  from 
that  prostration  recovery  is  far  more  rapid.    I  showed,  previously,  in  regard  to 
amylic  alcohol  that  when  the  loss  of  power  of  the  animal  under  its  influence 
is  complete  a  peculiar  symptom  is  developed,  viz.  a  universal  tremor,  accom- 
panied with  a  very  deep  inspiration.     There  is  no  spasm,  no  pain,  no  rigidity, 
but,  in  medical  language,  rigors  of  an  intense  kind.     These  rigors  are  soon 
established  in  regular  rhythm,  and  by  maintaining  the  experiment  cautiously, 
they  may  be  kept  up  for  several  hours.     I  have  seen  them  for  one  hour  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  in  a  minute  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  by  reduction 
of  the  agent  have  lowered  them  to  twelve,  eight,  and  four  per  minute.    All 
through  the  breathing  is  tranquil  and  the  action  of  the  heart  good.     The 
rigor  occurs  spontaneously  in  this  manner,  but  it  can  be  excited  at  any  mo- 
ment by  touching  the  animal  or  blowing  upon  it,  or  even  by  a  sharp  noise, 
such  as  the  snap  of  the  finger.     When  the  animal  is  reduced  to  entire  insen- 
sibility, if  it  bo  laid  in  the  open  air  it  begins  to  recover  its  sensibility  at 
once,  but  the  power  to  move  is  suspended  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  the 
rigors  also  continue,  but  with  decreasing  force  and  frequency.     Ultimately 
the  animal  recovers  thoroughly^  and  is  always  very  eager  for  food.     When 
these  urgent  and,  as  they  would  seem,  extreme  symptoms  are  carried  to  their 
full  extent,  even  an  experienced  observer  would  think  that  recovery  were  im- 
possible ;  but  in  truth  the  animal  cannot  bo  killed  by  any  fair  play  with  amylic 
alcohoL     In  order  actually  to  kill,  it  is  necessary  to  complicate  the  experi- 
ment by  actual  reduction  of  air,  or  by  closing  the  chamber  and  retaining  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  breath.  ^I  trowed  again,  in  regard  to  ethylic  alcohol^ 
that  in  a  minor  degree  those  same  symptoms  were  developed.     In  poisonini^ 
by  meihylic  alcohol  these  symptoms  are  nearly  altogether  absent.  The  recovery 
is  not  only  rapid,  but  easy,  approaching,  in  fact,  recovery  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  ether.     . 

I  notice  spcciaUy  this  difference  of  action  of  the  three  analogoios  alcohols 
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for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  the  fact  is  an  exposition  of  a  general  physio- 
logical law  in  relation  to  bodies  of  the  same  series ;  and  secondly,  because 
there  is  a  practical  lesson  behind  bearing  upon  the  employment  of  these  sub- 
stances. The  physiological  law  is  this,  that  the  period  of  time  required  by 
these  bodies  to  produce  their  effects,  and  the  period  of  time  required  for  re- 
covery, turns  altogether  on  the  evaporating-point  of  the  fluid  used.  This  is  so 
certain  that  when  in  an  analogous  series  of  fluids  the  action  of  one  of  the 
series  is  well  learned,  the  action  of  the  others  may  be  safely  predicted  from 
the  boiling-point.  In  illustration,  here  are  these  three  alcohols — amylic 
alcohol,  efiiylic  alcohol,  and  methylic ;  the  first  boils  at  270°  Fahr.,  the  ' 
second  at  174°,  the  third  at  140°.  If  we  intoxicate  three  animals  of  the 
same  kind  with  these  alcohols,  carrying  the  symptoms  in  each  case  to  the 
same  degree,  and  then  leave  the  animals  to  recover  in  the  same  temperature, 
say  60°, — then  if  the  animal  in  the  methylic  alcohol  be  four  hours  recovering, 
the  one  in  ethylic  alcohol  will  be  seven  hours,  and  the  one  in  amylic  will  be 
sixteen  hours. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  very  simple,  and  reduces  the  phenomenon 
to  a  question,  I  had  almost  said,  of  mechanical  force.  The  alcohols  taken 
into  the  body  enter  into  no  combination  which  changes  their  composition. 
Thej  pass  out  of  the  body  chemically  as  they  entered  it,  and  their  evolution 
and  the  time  of  their  evolution  is  a  mere  matter  of  so  much  expenditure  of 
force  (caloric)  to  raise  them  and  carry  them  off.  To  test  this  more  directly, 
intoxicated  animals  were  placed  in  diSTerent  degrees  of  temperature  with  the 
unerring  result  of  a  quickened  recovery  in  the  higher  degrees. 

The  practical  lessons  I  would  refer  to  are  two  in  number.  I  would  sug- 
gest Hiat  in  all  cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning  in  the  human  subject,  the  most 
important  condition  for  recovery  is  a  high  temperature.  The  use  of  the  hot- 
air  bath  raised  to  150°  or  even  180°  would  be  the  most  perfect  means  of  re- 
covery. Next  I  would  point  out  that  as  methylic  albohol  is  much  more  rapid 
in  its  action,  and  much  less  prolonged  in  its  effects  than  is  common  alcohol,  it 
would  be  used  with  great  advantage  by  the  physiological  physician  in  aU 
cases  where  he  feels  a  demand  for  an  alcoholic  that  shall  act  instantly,  and 
with  tiie  least  possible  ultimate  expenditure  of  animal  force  for  its  elimina- 
tion. It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  end  all  these  alcoholic  bodies  are 
depressants,  and  although  at  first,  by  their  calling  vigorously  into  play  the 
natural  force,  they  seem  to  excite,  and  are  therefore  called  stimulants ;  they 
themselves  supply  no  force  at  any  time,  but  take  up  force,  by  which  means 
they  get  away  and  therewith  lead  to  exhaustion  and  paralysis  of  power.  In 
other  words,  the  calorific  force  which  should  be  expended  on  the  nutrition  and 
sensation  of  the  body  is  expended  on  the  alcohol. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  recommendation  of  methylic  alcohol  as  a  me- 
dicine in  substitution  for  common  alcohol,  that  the  methylic  spirit  when  quite 
pure  is  extremely  palatable,  that  it  mixes  easily  with  water,  hot  or  cold,  and 
that  it  makes  excellent  toddy  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  half  a 
pint  of  hot  water.  In  a  conversation  I  had  a  few  days  ago  with  one  of  those 
veterans  in  physic,  who  links  the  medicine  of  the  last  generation  with  the 
present,  he  told  me  that  the  most  celebrated  physician  and  scholar  of  his 
acquaintance  having  once  tasted  wood-spirit  took  to  it  as  a  drink,  and  liked 
it  so  much  better  than  any  other  stimulant  that  he  held  to  it  to  the  last,  to 
the  long  term  of  well  nigh  ninety  years. 

e2 
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The  Hydride  of  Methyl. 

The  hydride  of  methyl  occurs  naturally  in  the  form  of  firedamp  in  mines, 
and  marsh-gas  on  land.  It  is  made  artifically  hy  heating  together  in  a  strong 
flask  acetate  of  soda,  caustic  potash,  and  well-dried  lime.  For  physiological 
experiment  the  hydride  of  methyl  can  only  be  administered  by  inhalation.  It 
is  a  pleasant  gas  to  inhale,  producing  no  irritation,  nor  yet  giving  rise  to  any 
of  those  feelings  of  excitement  which  are  induced  by  nitrous  oxide  gas,  or 
the  vapour  of  chloroform. 

As  the  gas  is  often  a  cause  of  death  in  mines,  I  thought  it  was  worth  in- 
quiring what  percentage  of  it  would  prove  fatal  in  the  air.  I  therefore  had 
constructed  a  glass  chamber  through  which  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
known  quantities  of  the  gas  could  be  passed.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that 
even  pigeons,  animals  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  narcotic  gases, 
could  live  in  an  air  charged  with  not  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  gas  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  while  I  could  myself  inhale  the  air  coming  from 
their  chamber  without  anxiety. 

When  by  pushing  the  inhalation  further  death  is  induced,  it  is  as  a  very 
gentle  sleep,  so  gentle  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  action 
either  of  the  circulation  or  of  the  respiration  is  over.  The  lungs  are  left 
with  blood  in  them,  the  heart  has  blood  on  both  sides,  and  the  blood  itself 
retains  its  natural  character.  The  death  is  by  the  slow  negation  of  breath- 
ing. We  may  gather  from  these  facts  many  important  lessons  in  regard  to 
the  risks  and  dangers  of  miners  from  firedamp.  I  should  think  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  any  body  of  men,  or  any  men  who  were  awake  in  a  mine, 
could  be  so  entrapped  with  firedamp  only  as  to  die  in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
plosion. In  accidents  where  this  seems  to  have  occurred,  I  should  imagine 
that  with  the  firedamp  there  is  also  evolved  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  can,  how- 
ever, imagine  after  an  explosion,  when  the  mine  becomes  for  a  moment  a 
great  vacuum,  that  there  would  be  sufficient  entrance  of  the  gas  to  produce 
a  fatal  atmosphere.  In  such  case  death  would  be  prolonged,  but  as  easy  as 
sleep ;  two  truths,  which  in  cases  of  accident  should  inspire  thankfulness  and 
hope — thankfulness  that  those  who  thus  die  for  us  suffer  little,  hope  as  to 
the  possibility  of  rescue  which  should  not  for  days  be  abandoned.  The  best 
direct  means  of  recovery  of  those  under  the  influence  of  firedamp  is  expo- 
sure to  heated  air,  with  the  administration  of  warm  nourishing  drinks,  such  as 
milk.     Alcoholics  do  decided  harm. 

[From  this  point  the  author  proceeded  at  length  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  actions  of  chloride  of  methyl,  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  acetate,  methylic 
ether,  nitrite  of  methyl,  and  the  nitrate,  which  we  must  very  briefly  record, 
and  pass  to  his  researches  on  chloroform  and  its  allies.] 

Chioridb  op  Methyl. 

The  chloride  of  methyl  made  by  the  direct  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
methylic  alcohol  can  only  be  conveniently  used  for  physiological  purposes, 
as  a  gas,  or  as  a  gas  saturating  ether.  It  must  therefore  be  administered  by 
inhalation  to  see  its  full  effect.  I  took  some  of  it  by  the  mouth  in  solution 
with  ether,  but  the  heat  of  the  mouth  prevented  me  from  swallowing  it  per- 
fectly. Inhaled  with  atmospheric  air,  in  the  proportion  of  15  per  cent,  it 
produces  in  all  animals  good  amcsthesia,  without  excitement  and  with  excel- 
lent recovery.  Carried  to  the  extent  of  causing  death,  the  action  of  the 
heart  outlives  the  respiration ;  the  lungs  are  left  with  blood  in  the  pulmonic 
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drcuit,  and  both  sides  of  the  heart  are  filled  with  blood  which  is  little 
changed  in  colour.  The  muscles  retain  their  irritability  after  death,  and  are 
capable  of  response  to  galvanism  for  two  and  even  three  hours  after  death, 
while  the  heart  will  continue  to  pulsate  spontaneously  for  half  an  hour  or 
even  forty  minutes. 

Iodide  of  Methtl, 

The  iodide  of  methyl  that  was  used  was  made,  in  the  usual  way,  by  distil- 
ling wood-spirit  with  iodine  and  phosphorus;  viz.  12  of  spirit  with  8  of 
iodine,  and  1  of  phosphorus.  The  fluid  at  first  was  nearly  colourless,  and 
boiled  at  108°  Pdir.,  its  sp.  gr.  being  2*199.  Although  kept  well  excluded 
from  the  light  it  underwent  slight  change,  setting  iodine  free.  It  is  altoge- 
ther a  very  difficult  compound  to  manipulate  with,  physiologically,  in  the  con- 
centrate form.  It  can  be  managed  better  when  diluted  with  methylic  alcohol 
or  with  ether.  I  succeeded,  however,  to  subject  animals  to  the  vapour,  and 
discovered  that  in  proportions  of  10  per  cent,  the  action  of  the  iodide  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  chloride,  i,  ^.  it  is  a  very  good  ansBsthetic.  When,  how- 
ever, the  iodine  is  escaping  there  is  proftise  lachrymation  and  salivation. 
There  is  also  free  secretion  from  the  bronchial  surface,  and  one  animal  died 
from  this  accidental  bronchitis  some  hours  after  it  had  recovered  from  the 
amesthesia. 

Bbomide  of  Methyl. 

The  bromide  of  methyl,  the  analogue  of  the  chloride  and  iodide,  bromine 
taking  the  place  of  chlorine  or  iodine,  is  a  substance  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*660,  and  a  boiling-point  of  55°  F.  I  used  it  in  experiment  by  inhalation 
alone,  and  also  in  combination  with  ether  in  equal  parts.  It  was  discovered 
as  good  an  ansesthetic  as  the  chloride,  and  recovery  was  perfect ;  but  there 
was  some  d^:ree  of  irritation  and  salivation  excited,  results  probably  due  to 
free  bromine.  The  irritation  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  eyes  and  in  the 
salivaiy  glands,  causing  lachrymation  and  salivation. 

Acetate  op  Methtl. 

The  acetate  of  methyl  obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  soda,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  methylic  alcohol,  with  rectification  over  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium,  is 
a  dear  fluid  vdth  an  agreeable  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  -910,  and  its 
boiling-point  136°  Fahr.  It  is  administered  easily  by  inhalation,  and  in  four 
minutes,  in  the  proportion  of  9  per  cent.,  it  produces  gentle  sleep  with  quick 
recovery  if  the  administration  be  short.  .  Prolonged  inhalation  causes  difficult 
breatiiiing.  It  is  a  substance  which  admits  of  being  largely  used  in  medicine, 
in  eases  where  a  diaphoretic  and  narcotic  are  required  in  combination. 

Methylic  Etheb. 

This  substance,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  methylic  alcohol, 
is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  does  not  admit  of  being  used  physio- 
logically in  any  other  state.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  taken  up 
easily  by  ether.  I  used  it  most  conveniently  with  ether,  liberating  it  by  heat 
below  the  boiling-point  of  the  ether.  Administered  by  inhalation  it  produced 
perfect  anaesthesia,  and  that  in  an  easy  and  rapid  manner.  The  breathing 
is  scarcely  disturbed,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  extremely  regular.  Ke- 
covery  is  not  very  rapid,  but  perfect. 
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NiTRITB  AKD  NiTRATB  OF  MeTHTL. 

The  nitrite  and  the  nitrate  of  methyl  possess  an  action  so  much  in  com- 
mon that  I  may  take  them  together.  The  nitrite  made  by  the  action  of  ni- 
trous add  on  methylic  alcohol  is  most  conveniently  used  with  ether.  The 
nitrate  made  by  distilling  the  wood-spirit  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid  can  be]  used  directly.  It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-180  and  a  boiling-point  of  140°  Fahr. 

As  with  the  nitrites  of  amyl  and  ethyl,  the  action  of  these  substances  is 
to  produce  intense  excitement  and  rapid  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  action,  however,  is  not  so  vehement  as  from  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  a  lon- 
ger inhalation  is  required  before  the  excitement  is  perceived.  In  the  human 
subject  the  face  becomes  red,  the  vessels  of  the  head  seem  full  and  distended, 
and  the  pulse  is  readily  brought  up  to  120  and  even  130.  On  the  inferior 
animals  the  same  excitement  is  manifested,  and  death  is  preceded  by  convul- 
sive jerks.  After  death  the  lungs  are  found  collapsed  and  white,  and  the 
heart  flaccid  and  full  of  blood  on  both  sides.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the 
heart  recommences  to  contract,  and  continues  its  contractions  for  long  periods, 
in  one  case  (a  rabbit  being  the  subject)  for  forty  minutes.  The  blood  in  the 
blood-vessels  remains  fluid  for  an  hour  or  more,  but  coagulates  readily  on 
exposure  to  a  warm  air.  The  muscles  throughout  the  whole  of  the  body  are 
flaccid,  but  will  contract,  for  periods  of  one  and  two  hours  after  death,  under 
the  influence  of  the  galvanic  current.  Neither  nitrite  nor  nitrate  of  methyl 
produce  true  ansBsthesia. 

Of  the  two  substances  the  nitrate  of  methyl  is  most  conveniently  used, 
and  as  it  possesses  all  the  physiological  properties  of  nitrite  of  amyl  with  less 
energy,  it  would,  I  think,  be  the  best  agent  in  medicine.  Its  power  in  pro- 
ducing muscular  relaxation  is  most  marked  and  general,  and  its  employment 
in  cases  of  a  desperate  spasmodic  character,  as  in  tetanus,  would  be  a  rational 
soientifio  procedure. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  group  of  substances  to  which  I  have  directed 
attention ;  viz.,  chloroform,  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  and  bichloride  of  methy- 
lene. 

Chloboform. 

Chloroform  made  by  the  action  of  bleaching-powder  on  methylic  alcohol, 
or  ethylic  alcohol,  is  a  substance  so  well  known  as  an  aneesthetic  that  I  shall 
dwell  but  very  briefly  upon  it.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-495,  and  it  boils 
at  142°  Pahr.  From  the  large  number  of  experiments  I  have  made  with  this 
substance  to  determine  its  mode  of  action,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  some- 
times destroys  life,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  its  first  influence  is  always 
exerted  on  the  centres  of  motion  of  the  nervous  system  with  an  extension  of 
that  action  to  the  centres  of  volition  and  sensation.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Snow 
in  tracing  out  four  distmct  stages  in  its  action,  one  of  gentle  excitement  of 
the  circtdation,  a  second  of  exalted  action  of  the  motor  centres,  a  third  of 
depression  of  motion  with  destruction  of  consciousness,  and  a  fourth  of  com- 
plete paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation.  I  have  also  been  led  slowly  to  the 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  death  from  chloroform  is  in  every  case  due  to 
arrest  of  nervous  function,  and  that  the  idea  of  any  direct  action  of  the  agent 
on  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  is  without  foundation.  In  eighty-seven 
experiments  conducted  specially  to  determine  the  direct  influence  of  chloro- 
form on  the  heart,  I  found  in  every  case  that  oi^gan  capable  of  reaction  on  its 
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exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  longs  always  bloodless,  white,  and  collapsed ;  I 
found,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  as  occurs  when  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  rendered  inactive  by  extreme  cold.  The  mean  period  of  time 
during  which  the  muscles  respond  to  galvanism  after  death  by  chloroform 
varies  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood 
is  naturaL 

The  advantages  of  chloroform  over  other  ansesthetics,  so  far  known,  are  its 
readiness  of  application,  and  the  prolonged  action  of  the  anaesthesia  induced. 
Its  main  disadvantage  lies  in  its  high  boilrng-point,  and  the  consequent 
amount  of  force  required  to  eliminate  it  from  the  body.  Indeed,  according 
to  my  experience  it  is  never  eliminated  purely  by  the  lungs,  but  by  all  the 
excreting  organs,  so  that  any  error  or  deficiency  in  those  organs  may  lead  to 
such  suppression  of  eliimnation  that  the  nervous  centres  may  become  over- 
whelmed, with  consequent  arrest  of  their  activity.  The^temperature  of  the 
air  exerts  a  marked  infiuence  on  the  effects  of  chloroform  in  this  respect  of 
elimination ;  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  being  greatly  prolonged  when 
&e  air  is  loaded  with  moisture  and  the  thermometer  is  low.  The  best  means 
of  restoration  in  impending  death  from  chloroform  is  the  introduction  into 
ilie  lungs  by  artificial  respiration  of  air  heated  to  130°  Fahr.  Under  this 
influence,  in  animals  even  with  the  chest  laid  open,  the  heart  is  seen  to  leap 
into  instant  activity  and  the  arteries  to  recommence  pulsation.  In  one  expe- 
riment this  restoration  of  vascular  motion  was  so  distinct  that  the  blood  made 
its  way  round  the  arterial  circuit,  the  nervous  centres  regained  power,  and 
Ae  animal  (a  dog)  may  be  said  temporarily  to  have  lived  again. 

To  fill  the  lungs  with  warm  air  for  the  purpose  described,  a  small  pair  of 
handbellowB  connected  with  a  tube  of  thin  metal,  in  a  coil,  answers  welL 
"With  a  spirit  lamp  the  coil  can  be  almost  instantly  made  hot,  and  the  air 
passing  through  it  with  brisk  force  can  easily  be  raised  to  130°  Fahr.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  inject  the  air  through  one  nostril. 

Tetbachlortdb  op  Carbon. 

Eecently,  the  substance  known  as  C  Cl^ — the  tetrachloride  of  carbon — 
has  been  brought  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  chloroform.  In  this  body  all 
the  hydrogen  elements  of  marsh-gas  are  substituted  by  chlorine,  and  it  is 
indeed  the  final  result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  that  gas.  It  is  a  fluid  of 
n<^  very  pleasant  odour;  its  boiling-point  is  172°  Fahr.,  its  specific  gravity 
is  1-600.  As  this  substance  is  now  gaining  importance,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  subject  it  to  very  careful  experiment,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
state,  both  on  theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  that  it  is  more  dangerous 
than  chloroform,  and  if  it  were  as  generally  used  it  would  act  fatally  in 
a  much  larger  number  of  cases.  In  its  action  it  presents  the  same  four 
stages  as  chloroform,  but  the  second  stage  is  more  prolonged  and  intensified. 
In  one  animal  (a  rabbit)  tetanic  convulsion  of  an  extreme  character  was 
presented  during  this  stage.  But  the  worst  feature  in  the  administration 
of  this  body  is  the  slowness  of  its  elimination,  a  slowness  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  boiling-point.  Saturating  the  nervous  centres,  and  expending 
<3ieir  force  to  the  fiiUest,  it  kills  far  more  quickly  and  determinately  than 
chloroform,  and  so  completely  is  motion  paralyzed  that  the  muscles  scarcely 
re^ond  to  galvanism  five  minutes  after  dissolution.  In  order  to  make  an 
exact  comparison  (and  it  is  from  this  comparison  I  draw  the  results  arrived 
at),  I  placed  animals  of  ttie  same  kind,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same  tem- 
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perature  in  chambers  of  the  same  size,  and  administered  the  same  doses  of 
chloroform  and  of  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon.  Pigeons  and  rabbits  alike 
gave  evidence  of  the  more  severe  effects  of  the  latter  substance.  In  this  opi- 
nion my  friend  Dr.  Sedgwick,  who  has  rendered  me  the  most  valued  aid  in 
these  inquiries,  entirely  coincides. 

The  Bichloride  op  Methylene. 

The  last  compound  on  our  list  is  of  great  interest,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  promises  to  be  a  new  and  valuable  anaesthetic.  In  experimenting 
with  chloride  of  methyl  in  ether,  I  was  so  struck  with  its  good  action  that  I 
asked  Mr.  Bobbins,  the  chemist  who  has  prepared  the  compounds  for  me,  to 
endeavour  to  find  a  more  stable  compound,  having  similar  physical  properties, 
from  the  methyl  series.  In  a  few  days  he  brought  me  the  fluid  I  now  place 
before  the  Section,  made  for  him  by  Dr.  Versman.  This  fluid  is  the  bichlo- 
ride of  methylene.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
chloroform,  and  it  differs  from  chloroform  in  that  one  atom  of  chlorine  is  re- 
placed by  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Its  boiling-point  is  88°  Fahr,  and  the  odour 
of  its  vapour  is  sweet  and  much  like  that  of  chloroform.  On  testing  it  phy- 
siologically I  found  it  to  be  a  gentle  and  perfect  general  anaesthetic.  Under 
its  influence  animals  lapse  into  the  third  stage  of  anaesthesia,  with  the 
slightest  exhibiton  of  the  stage  of  excitement.  The  insensibility  is  deep  and 
well  sustained,  and  the  recovery  quiet  and  good.  [Dr.  Eichardson  here 
showed  an  experiment  of  putting  a  pigeon  into  a  deep  sleep.]  In  some 
experiments,  in  order  to  see  the  extreme  effect,  I  have  carried  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  extent  of  arresting  the  phenomena  of  life.  I  have  thus  learned 
that  the  respiration  and  circulation,  under  the  last  action  of  this  agent,  ceaae 
simultaneously,  and  that  the  muscles  retain  their  irritability  for  even  an 
hour  after  death.  The  lungs  are  left  with  blood  in  the  respiratory  circuit, 
both  sides  of  the  heart  are  charged  with  blood,  and  the  blood  itself  remains 
imaltered  in  physical  property.  Compared  with  other  anaesthetics,  the  bichlo- 
ride of  methylene  appears  to  mo  to  combine  the  anaesthetic  power  of  chloro- 
form with  the  safer  properties  of  ether.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  positively  on 
this  point,  but  if  the  expectation  be  fulfilled,  the  perfection  of  a  general 
anaesthetic  will  have  been  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  And,  even 
should  this  happy  result  not  be  accomplished,  the  way  at  least  is  paved  to- 
wards the  discovery  of  some  intermediate  body  which  shall  answer  to  the  re- 
quired physical  demand. 

In  reviewing  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  physiological  action  of  the 
methyl  series,  we  gather  that,  according  to  their  composition,  they  exert  cer- 
tain definite  influences  on  different  parts  of  the  nervous  organism.  The  oxide 
produces  an  influence  of  its  own,  that  of  slowly  paralyzing  the  motor  func- 
tion before  destroying  common  sensibility.  The  nitrite  and  nitrate  rapidly 
paralyze  the  centres  of  motion;  while  the  chloride,  the  iodide,  and  the  bromide, 
together  with  the  substitution  chlorine  compounds,  not  only  paralyze  motion 
but  also  destroy  sensation.  I  conclude  this  Report  with  one  other  observa- 
tion. At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  the  isolation  of  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  special  agents,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  anaesthetic  are  sufficient 
characteristics  of  this  research.  With  every  respect,  I  submit  that  a  broader 
question  is  involved.  At  the  Meeting  at  Birmingham  I  suggested,  almost 
with  a  feeling  of  fear,  that  out  of  these  studies  might  spring  up  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple of  therapeutical  discovery.    Now  I  have  tiie  conscious  happiness  of 
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Imowing  that  the  hypothesis  was  correct.  I  feel  convinced,  on  this  longer 
experience,  that  by  continued  labour  we  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  the  pre- 
cise physiological  meaning  and  value  of  all  the  organic  compounds,  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  curative  action  of  these  compounds  to  every  condition 
of  disease  that  is  physically  remediable,  and  to  bring  therapeutics  into  the 
position  of  a  positive  science. 

Postscript. 
While  these  Transactions  have  been  in  preparation  the  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  me  of  testing  the  action  of  bichloride  of  methylene  as  a  general 
ansesthetic  on  the  human  subject,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  On  October 
15th  of  last  year  (1867),  having  first  inhaled  the  vapour  myself  to  complete 
ansesthesia,  I  afterwards  administered  it  to  a  lady  while  'hir.  Spencer  Wells 
performed  one  of  the  formidable  operations  in  surgery.  Not  one  unfavour- 
able symptom  resulted,  and  since  tiien  the  bichloride  of  methylene  has  been 
in  frequent  use  in  surgery.  Up  to  the  present  time  (January  20,  1868)  no 
untoward  event  has  followed  its  administration. — ^B.  W.  R. 


Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  for    the  Exploration  of  the 

Plant   Beds  of  North   Greenland,   appointed  at  the  Nottingham 

Meeting,  1866. 
Mr.  Whimper,  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  visiting  Greenland,  a  meeting  of  tlie  Committee  was  held  on  the 
4th  of  April,  in  London,  and  it  was  there  resolved  that  the  sum  of  £100 
voted  by  the  British  Association  for  the  purposes  of  this  exploration  be 
handed  to  Mr.  Whymper,  on  his  giving  a  written  undertaking  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Association,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

In  addition  to  this  grant,  Mr.  Whymper  was  further  assisted  by  a  grant  of 
£200  from  the  Grovemment  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Whymper  started  from  Copenhagen  about  the  20th  of  April,  taking 
with  him  as  assistant  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  a  gentieman  already  weU  known 
for  his  explorations  in  North-west  America,  especially  as  to  the  Natural 
History  of  British  Columbia. 

Since  the  expedition  left  Copenhagen,  no  intelligence  from  it  has  been 
received  by  this  Committee. 

The  description  of  the  plant  remains  from  North  Greenland  which  have 
been  already  brought  to  these  countries  has  been  completed  by  Prof.  Oswald 
Heer  of  Zurich,  and  his  work  on  the  *  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Polar  Regions '  is 
now  nearly  printed,  and  will  be  published  in  a  short  time. 

RoBEBT  H.  Scott,  Sec. 
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Report  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  Mr.  T. 
Hawksley,  Mr.  J.  R.  Napier,  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  appointed  to  analyze  and  condense  the 
information  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  "  Steam-ship  Perform- 
ance '^  Committee  and  other  sources  of  information  on  the  same  svb- 
ject. 

At  the  Nottingham  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1866,  the  following 
recommendation  was  passed, — "  That  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  Mr.  T.  Hawksley, 
Mr.  James  R.  Napier,  Mr.  William  Fairbaim,  and  Professor  W.  J.  Macquom 
Rankine  be  a  Committee  to  analyze  and  condense  the  information  contained 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Steam-Ship  Performance  Committee,  and  other  sources 
of  information  on  the  same  subject,  with  power  to  employ  paid  calculators  or 
assistants,  if  necessary ;  and  that  the  sum  of  £100  be  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  that  purpose." 

The  Committee  so  appointed  employed  as  a  calculator  and  assistant 
Mr.  John  Quant,  Naval  Architect, 'who  has  discharged  the  duties  entrusted 
to  him  with  great  industry  and  ability. 

The  whole  of  the  sura  of  £100  has  been  expended. 

The  contents  of  the  present  Report  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

Catalogue  of  Tables  as  published  in  the  years  1857, 1858,  1859,  1860, 
1861, 1862. 

Method  of  condensation. 

Table  I.  Condensed  Table  of  Merchant  Paddle  Steamers. 

Table  II.     Condensed  Table  of  Merchant  Screw  Steamers. 

Tables  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  YI.  Condensed  Tables  of  Men-of-War,  forming 
four  groups. 

Catalogue  of  Tables  aspvhUshed  in  the  years  1857-62. 

*'  1857,  Appendix  A. — ^Tabular  comparison,  the  old,  the  present,  and  proposed 
measurement  for  tonnage ;  an  analysis  of  ships  and  steamers,  their  proportions,  dis- 
placement, weight,  ana  resistance ;  engines  and  steam-power,  and  result  of  speed 
realized." 

This  Table  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  analyzation,  for  this  reason — that  of 
the  few  steamers  of  which  the  displacement  and  speed  are  given,  no  indi- 
cated horse-power  has  been  returned,  and  vice  versd.  Some  of  the  vessels 
contained  in  it  are  mentioned  in  the  condensed  Tables ;  but  their  quantities 
are  given  as  taken  from  other  Tables. 

"  Table  A. — Summary  of  returns,  showing  the  performance  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Company's  steam-vessels  *  Anglia,'  '  Cambria,'  and  '  Scotia,'  and  the 
consumption  of  coal  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  under  certain  conditions 
taken  at  standard  tests." 

"  1858,  Appendix  U. — ^Table  showing  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
'  register  tonnage '  of  vessels  and  the  ^  tons  weight '  of  cargo  actuaUy  carried  in  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  Kinpfdom  with  foreign  countnes  and  British 
possessions  in  1852,  1853,  1854,  and  1855,  deduced  from  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade." 

"  1859,  Appendix  V.,  Table  I. — Return  of  the  performance  of  the  Chester  and 
Holvhead  Company's  Rteam -vessels,  under  trial  for  a  standard  test." 

**  Appendix  \ .,  table  II. — Copy  of  a  retuni  laid  before  a  Selegt  Committee  of 
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the  House  of  GonunonB.  See  Blme  Book  on  Dublin  and  Holyhead  Mail  Service, 
1853;  Appendix,  p.  176.  A  letum  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  fuel  of  the 
steamboats  under  regulated  conditions  of  tune,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the 
undermentioned  periods." 

"Appendix  V.,  Table  HI. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment, lo57.  A  return  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal,  under  related  con- 
ditions of  time,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  undennentioned  period  (namely, 
three  months,  from  Januai^  1  to  March  31, 1857)." 

"  Appendix  V.,  Table  IV. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment A  return  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal  of  me  steamboats,  under 
regulated  conditions  of  tmie,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  undermentioned 
period  (namely,  from  April  1  to  June  80, 1867). 

"  Appendix  V.,  Table  V. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment A  return  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal  of  the  steamboats,  under 
regulated  conditions  of  time,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  undermentioned 
period  (namely,  from  July  1  to  September  80, 1857).'* 

^  Appendix  V.,  Table  VL — A  return  of  the  s^d  and  consumption  of  coal  of 
the  steamboats,  under  regulated  conditions  of  time,  pressure,  ana  expansion,  for 
tiie  undermentioned  period  (namely,  from  October  1  to  December  31, 1857)." 

"  Appendix  V.,  Table  VH. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment A  return  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal  of  tne  steamboats,  under 
r^rulated  conditions  of  time,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  undermentioned  period 
(namely,  fit)m  January  1  to  March  31, 1858)." 

^Appendix  v..  Table  VIIL — Chester  and  Holyhead  Rjulway,  Steamboat  De- 
partment A  return  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal  of  the  express  and  cargo 
boats,  under  regulated  conditions  of  time,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  under- 
mentioned period  (namely,  from  April  1  to  June  30, 1858). 

"  Appendix  V.,  Table  IX. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment A  return  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal  of  the  express  and  cargo 
boats,  under  regulated  conditions  of  time,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  under- 
mentioned period  (namely,  from  July  1  to  September  30^  1858)." 

"  Appendux  V,,  Table  X. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment A  return  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal  of  the  express  and  cargo 
boate^  under  regulated  conditions  of  time,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  under- 
mentioned period  (namely,  from  October  1  to  December  31, 1858)." 

*' Appendix  V.,  Table  Al. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment   Consuniption  of  coal  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1858." 

"  Appendix  V .,  Table  XH. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment    Consumption  of  coal  for  the  six  months  ending  June  80, 1858." 

"  Appendix  V .,  Table  XHI. — ^A  return  showing  the  number  of  years  run  before 
the  *  Ajiglia,' '  Cambria,'  ^Scotia,'  and  *  Hibemia'  had  new  boilers  -,  number  of  miles 
run,  and  consumption  of  coal  per  mile,  with  and  without  raising  steam,  banking  fires, 
lying  at  Kingstown  and  Holyhead ;  steam-pressure  in  boilers. 
'  "  Appends:  V.,  Table  XI^. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment    A  return  of  passages  made  by  the  steamboats  in  3^  hours,"  &c. 

**  Appendix  V.,  Table  XV. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment Mileage  run,  and  expenses  per  mile,  of  the  passenger  boats  in  the  years  1849 
and  1856, 1867, 1868." 

*'ADpendix  VH.,  Table  I. — ^Result  of  exjjeriments  with  the  yacht  'Undine,' 
July  o,  1858,  on  the  measured  mile  at  Greenhithe." 

"  Appendix  VH.,  Table  IL — Result  of  experiments  with  the  yacht  'Undine,' 
Julv  *  and  30, 1858." 

"Appendix  VH.,  Table  HI. — Result  of  experiments  with  the  yacht '  Undine,' 
October  26,  27,  and  28, 1858." 

"Appendix  VH,  Table  IV.— Experiments  with  the  yachf'  Erminia,'  12th  Oc- 
tober 1858,  in  Stokes  Bay." 

This  Table  does  not  give  indicated  horse-power  nor  displacement. 

"  1860.  Appendix  I.,  Table  I— Table  showing  the  results  of  performances  at  sea 
and  on  the  measured  mile,  of  seventeen  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy,  of  twent]^-two 
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vessels  in  the  Merchant  Service,  and  of  two  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy; 
together  with  the  particulars  of  their  machinery." 

This  Table  contains  data  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  boats,  as 
mentioned  in  former  Reports ;  the  quantities  given  in  it  have  therefore 
been  selected  for  the  present  Report.  But  in  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
ships,  former  printed  Tables  have  been  compared  with  this  in  order  to  ensure 
accuracy. 

''  Appendix  I.,  Table  U. — ^Results  of  performances  of  the  steamships  in  the 
service  of  the  '  Messageries  Imp^riales '  of  France  during  the  year  1868." 

No  dimensions  of  these  ships  have  been  given ;  they  have  therefore  been 
loil  out  of  the  present  Report. 

"  Appendix  IT.,  Table  I. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment. A  return  of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal  of  the  express  and  cargo 
boats,  under  regulated  conditions  of  time,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  under- 
mentioned period  ^namely,  firom  Janiiary  1  to  December  31,  1859)." 

"  Appencux  11.,  Table  U. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment. Chester  and  Holyhead  steamboat^s  consumption  of  coal  for  the  six  months 
ending  30th  June  1859. ''^ 

Appendix  H.,  Table  IH. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Depart- 
ment. Chester  and  Holvhead  steamboats'  consumption  of  coal  for  the  six  months 
ending  81st  December  1859." 

These  three  Tables  show  the  performance  of  eight  ships,  the  ^  Anglia,'  'Cam- 
bria,' *  Scotia,'  *  Telegraph,'  *  Hibemia,'  *  Hercules,'  *  Ocean,' '  Sea  Nymph.' 

*' Appendix  IV. — ^Table  showing  the  ratios  between  the  indicated  horse-power 
and  the  grate,  the  tube,  the  other  heating  and  total  heating-stufaces,  and  tne  in- 
dicated horse-power ;  also  between  the  grate-  and  heating-sur&ces  and  between 
the  indicated  norse-power  and  the  coal  consumed." 

This  Table  contains  two  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  same  as  have 
been  mentioned  in  Appendix  I.,  Table  I.:  nineteen  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
whose  quantities  also  are  mentioned  in  other  Tables :  and  nineteen  vessels  of 
the  Merchant  Service,  amongst  which  are  the  'Anglia,'  *  Cambria,'  *  Scotia,' 
and  *  Telegraph.' 

"Appendix  V. — ^Description  of  the  hull,  engines,  and  boilers  of  the  United 
States  sloop  'Wyoming.*  Table  I.  Performance  of  United  States  steam-sloop 
'  Wyoming '  under  steam  alone.  Table  II.  Performance  of  United  States  steam- 
sloop  '  Wyoming '  under  steam  and  sail." 

"  Supplementary  Appendix. — Table  showing  the  trial  performance  of  the  steam- 
vessels  *Lima'  and  *^gota  *  when  fitted  with  single-cylinder  engines,  and  after 
being  refitted  with  double-cylinder  engines.  Also  the  sea  performances  of  the 
same  vessels  imder  both  these  conditions  of  machinery,  and  on  the  same  service." 

This  Table  has  also  been  embodied  in  Table  II.  of  printed  Report,  1861. 

"  1861.  Table  I. — Return  of  performance  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels,  iumished 
by  the  Admiraltv." 

"Table  H. — ^owinp  the  results  of  the  performance  of  six  of  Her  Majesty's 
vessels  under  various  cuxjumstances."" 

"Table  HI. — ^Performance  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  '  Victor  Emmanuel '  at  sea." 

"  Table  FV. — ^Return  of  seven  trials  on  the  measured  mile  in  Stokes  Bay  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ship  'Victor  Emmanuel' " 

**  Table  V. — Return  showing  the  results  of  performance  of  eighteen  vessels  in  the 
Merchant  Service  imder  various  conditions." 

"  Table  VI. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboat  Department.  A  return 
of  the  speed  and  consumption  of  coal  of  the  express  and  caigo  boats,  under  le- 
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gokted  conditioiis  of  time,  pressure,  and  expansion,  for  the  undermentioned  period 
(namely,  from  the  Ist  January  to  Slst  Marcn  1860)/' 

^  Table  VII. — Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Steamboats.  Consumption  of 
eoal  for  the  twelye  months  ending  December  31, 1860.  ** 

''  Table  Vm. — City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company.  A  return  of  the  average 
time  of  passage  and  consumption  of  coal  of  the  mailstcMmerft  for  six  months,  end- 
ing June  80, 1880." 

"  Table  IX. — City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company.  A  return  of  the  average 
time  of  passage  and  consumption  of  coal  of  the  mail  steamers  for  three  months, 
ending  Sej^mber  80, 1860." 

''Table  A. — ^Resultats  de  la  navi nation  des  paquebots  des  services  maritimes 
des  Messageriee  Imp^riales  pendant  rann^  1859." 

No  dimensions  of  those  ships  have  been  given ;  and  they  have  therefore 
been  left  out  of  the  present  Report. 

''  Table  XL — ^Resultats  de  la  navigation  des  paquebots  des  services  maritimes  des 
Messageries  Imp^riales  pendant  Tann^e  1860." 

Of  those  ships  also  no  dimensions  have  been  given ;  and  they  have  there- 
fore been  left  out  of  the  present  Report 

"  Appendix,  Table  XIL — ^Return  of  the  average  passages  of  mail  packets,  and 
consumption  of  coal  for  six  months,  ending  81st  March  Idol." 

"  Appendix,  Table  XIIL — Steamship  *  Leinster,'  on  trial  from  Holyhead  to  Kings- 
town, April  4, 1861." 

**  Appendix,  Table  XIV. — Steamship  '  Ulster,'  on  trial  from  Kingstown  to  Holy- 
head, April  5. 1861." 

"  1862.  Table  IL — ^Return  of  the  particulars  of  the  dimensions  of  twenty  vessels 
in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  with  the  results  of  their  trials  upon  completion  for  service." 

"  Table  HI. — Results  of  the  performances  at  sea,  and  when  on  trial;  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  '  Colossus,'  'St  George,'  and  *■  Arrogant.'  " 

Of  these  steamers  also  no  displacement  or  indicated  horse-power  has  been 
recorded. 

"  Table  IV.— Results  of  the  trials  of  Her  Majesty's  Screw  Ships,  ofBcially  tabu- 
lated by  the  Admiralty  in  1850." 

^  Table  V.— Results  of  the  trials  of  Her  Majesty's  Screw  Ships,  officially  tabulated 
by  the  Admirally  in  1866." 

"Table  VI.— Kesulte  of  the  trials  of  Her  Majesty's  Screw  Ships,  officially  tabu- 
lated by  the  Admiralty  in  1861  (being  a  continuation  of  Tables  IV.  and  V.). 
Steam  Transport  Servicajables  VIL,  VIIL,  IX.,  X..  XI.,  XH.,  XHL,  XIV.,  XV., 
and  XVL  (the  last  five  Tables  being  summaries  of  the  Tables  VII.  to  XI.)." 

These  Tables  give  the  results  obtained  from  vessels  employed  in  trans- 
port service  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimean  war,  showing  the  respective 
values  of  the  several  steamships,  classified  according  to  tbo  nature  of  the 
employment,  or  the  special  character  of  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  ; 
and  giving,  in  addition,  the  cost  of  moving  each  ship  1000  miles,  &c. 

"Table  XVH.  (continued).— Royal  (West  India)  Mail  Packet  Company.  St. 
tThomas  to  Southampton,  distance  8622  miles." 

"  Table  XVIL— Royal  (West  India)  Mail  Packet  Company.  Southampton  to 
St  Thomas,  distance  8622  miles." 

In  these  Tables,  namely,  Table  XVH.  and  Table  XVII.  (continued),  no 
draaght  of  water  is  stated.  They  give  the  speed  of  the  ship  and  consumption 
of  c^ds,  under  various  conditions  of  the  state  of  the  hull,  of  five  steamers, 
viz.,  the  *  Seine,'  *Tasmanian,'  *  Atrato,'  *  Shannon,'  and  *  La  Plata.' 

"  Table  XVEH.— Royal  (West  India)  Mail  Packet  Company.    Summary  made 
from  the  Tables  of  dia^ms  from  indicator  and  working  of  tne  engines  belonnng  to 
the  various  dbips  included  in  the  return  furnished  of  the  performances  from  South- 
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ampton  to  St  Thomas^  between  June  S,  ISQl,  and  June  17, 18^,  as  giTen  in  the 
preceding  Tables. 

"  Table  XVIII  a. — ^Table  of  diagrams  fipom  indicator  and  working  of  engines, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  summaries  in  the  above  Table  are  obtained.'' 

In  both  these  Tables  dimensions  are  wanting. 

"  Table  XIX. — Return  of  particulars  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's  Steamship  'Moultan/  with  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  results  of  her  performance  as  compared  with  six  other 
vessels  in  the  same  service." 

"  Table  XX. — Table  of  results  of  the  performances  of  sixty-eight  vessels  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  Lloyd's  Steamship  Company." 

No  dimensions  of  ships  nor  indicated  horse-power  are  given  in  this  Table. 
«  Table  XXI.— Table  of  experiments  with  Her  Majesty's  Gunboat  *  Stork.'  " 
No  displacement  given. 

«  Table  XXIL— Eight  logs  of  voyages  of  the  'Great  Eastern.' " 
Of  the  eight  logs  only  three  are  returned  with  the  indicated  horse-power ; 
and  thase  are  used  in  the  condensed  Tables. 

"  Table  XXTTT. — ^Dimensions  and  abstract  of  performances  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  new  paddle-wheel  steamships  '  Peru '  and  '  Talca.' " 

No  dimensions  of  wheels  are  returned. 

"  Table  XXIV, — Abstract  log  of,  and  notes  upon,  the  performances  of  the  African 
Royal  Mail  Company's  steamship  *  McGregor  Laird.' " 

"  Table  XXV. — ^Notes  on  the  performance  of  the  North  Geiman  Lloyd's  Com- 
pany's steamship '  Hansa.' " 

«*  Table  XXVL— Log  of  the  Earl  of  Durham's  sailing  yacht '  Beatrix '  on  her 
recent  Mediterranean  voyage." 

The  Tables  published  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  186B, 
and  various  data  as  to  the  performance  of  steam- vessels  which  have  been 
obtained  from  other  sources,  still  remain  to  bo  condensed,  in  the  event  of  the 
reappointment  of  this  Committee. 

Method  of  Condensation. 

The  following  method  of  condensation  was  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  in 
order  that  it  might  be  followed  as  far  as  practicable.  In  some  cases  the 
nature  of  the  data  rendered  deviations  from  the  method  in  matters  of  detail 
unavoidable ;  but  its  principles  have  been  adhered  to  throughout. 

1.  All  results  belonging  to  any  special  theory,  and  all  quantities  caloulated 
approximately  by  inference,  or  ascertained  otherwise  than  by  direct  mea- 
surement, to  be  excluded  from  the  condensed  Tables. 

2.  Vessels  for  which  any  of  the  essential  data  (marked  E  in  the  annexed 
list)  are  wanting  to  be  excluded. 

3.  The  remaining  vessels  to  bo  divided  into  groups,  according  to  their 
speed  on  trial ;  for  example, — 


Group  1, 

below             7  knots. 

„     2, 

from    7  to    9     „ 

„     3, 

„       9  ,.  11     „ 

„      4, 

»    11  „  13    „ 

»     5. 

„     13  „  15     „ 

>»      6, 

„    15  „  17    „ 

»     7. 

above  17  knots. 
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4.  Groaps  that  are  rery  nmneroiui  to  be  divided  into  subgroupe,  according 
to  displacement,  viz. : — 


TOU 

pA, 

below 

125  tons 

B, 

from 

125    to    250  tons 

c, 

99 

250    „    500     „ 

D, 

99 

500    „  1000    „ 

E, 

99 

1000    „  2000    „ 

F, 

» 

2000     „  4000     „ 

0, 

99 

4000     „  8000    „ 

H, 

» 

8000     ,,16000     „ 

I, 

ibove  16000. 

5.  Resnlts  of  trials  at  low  speeds,  or  "  half -boiler  power,"  to  be  placed  in 
the  group  proper  to  the  speed. 

6.  In  the  following  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  a  Table,  each  vessel  of  a 
gronp  or  subgroup  occupies  a  column,  and  the  several  data  for  each  vessel 
appear  in  a  series  of  lines.  The  data  consist  of  twelve  essential  items 
marked  E  (without  which  no  vessel  should  be  admitted)  and  twenty  others, 
makiiig  thirty-two  in  all ;  so  that  octavo  pages  will  hold  the  Tables* 

7.  Where  trials  of  performance  under  sail  have  been  recorded,  supple- 
mentary Tables  may  be  added. 

Arrangement  of  TahUfor  a  given  group  or  subgroup. 

Group  Ifo ,  speed  between  ....  aud  ....  knots. 

Subgroup  No ,  displacement  between and  ....  tons. 

1.  E.  Name  of  vessel  (or  reference  number)       I        I        I      * 


2.  E.  Length  on  loadwater-line,  in  feet. 

3.  „       of  fore-body  (marked  F.  in  tables). 

4.  „      middle-body  (marked  M.  in  tables). 
5-  „      after-body  (marked  A.  in  tables). 

6.  E.  Breadth,  extreme  immersed,  in  feet. 

7.  E.  Depth  of  immersion,  mean,  in  feet. 

8.  Immersed  midship  section  in  square  feet. 

9.  E.  Displacement,  tons  of  35  cubic  feet. 

10.  Mean  immersed  girth,  feet  (from  actual  measurement,  and  not  other- 

wise). 

11.  Material  and  state  of  skin. 

12.  CoeflScient  of  fineness  of  waterlines= displacement  -r  (L  x  ©). 

Propeller. 

13.  E.  Description  (paddle,  common  or  feathering :  screw,  Smith's,  Wood- 
crofVs,  Mangin's,  Griffith's,  <fec. :  jet  propeller). 

14.  E.  Diameter   (for  common  paddles,  to  outer  edge;  for  feathering 
paddles,  to  journals  ;  for  screw,  to  tips  of  blades),  in  feet. 

15.  Number  of  blades  or  paddles. 

16.  E.  Pitch  of  screw  (if  not  uniform,  state  extreme  and  mean  pitches), 
in  feet. 

17.  Aggregate  mean  length  of  screw-blades  (along  axis). 

18.  Immersion  (of  upper  and  lower  edges  of  paddle  or  screw),  in  feet. 
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19.  Area  (pair  of  paddles;  screw  disc,  deducting  boss ;  pair  of  jet-nozzles), 
in  square  feet. 

20.  E.  Speed  of  vessel  in  nautical  miles*  per  hour. 

Engines. 

21.  Description  (single,  double,  treble;  single-cylindered,  double- cylin- 
dered;  condensing,  non-condensing,  geared,  not  geared,  &c.), 

22.  Final  volume  of  steam  per  revolution  of  propeller,  in  cubic  feet. 

23.  Steam  cut  off  at  (decimals  of  final  volume). 

24.  E.  Eevolutions  of  propeller  per  minute  (paddle  or  screw). 

25.  Effective  pressure  of  steam,  lbs.  per  inch, 

26.  E.  Indicated  horse-power. 

BoiLEBS. 

27.  Total  capacity,  in  cubic  feet. 

28.  Heating  surface,  in  square  feet 

29.  firegrate  area,  in  square  feet  (including  dead-plate  and  bars). 

30.  Pressure  during  trial  (lbs.  on  tiie  square  inch). 

31.  E.  Fuel  consumed;  description  and  weight,  in  lbs.  per  hour. 

32.  Bemarks  and  cross  references. 

In  drawing  up  the  preceding  form  of  arrangement,  the  Committee  have  had 
in  view  not  only  the  guidance  of  themselves  and  their  calculators,  but  the  in- 
formation of  liiose  who  may  hereafter  fumLBh  the  British  Association  with 
data  as  to  the  performance  of  steamships. 

Paddle  steamers,  screw  steamers,  and  men-of-war  have  been  separately 
condensed  and  grouped. 

In  condensing  the  Tables  of  the  ships  of  war,  there  are  vessels  of  which 
many  trials  were  reported.  The  mean  of  the  majority  of  trials  with  the  same 
draught  and  the  same  propeller  have  been  given  in  this  Report 

The  diameter  of  the  paddle-wheel,  as  given  in  the  condensed  Tables,  is  the 
diameter  as  returned  in  the  printed  Beports,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  effective  diameter  of  the  wheel.  In  only  a  few  cases  the  ejfecdve 
diameter  has  been  returned,  and  even  upon  these  quantities  very  small  de- 
pendence can  be  placed.  For  example,  in  Table  V.,  Report  1861,.  the  diameter 
of  paddle-wheel  of  the  *  Delta '  is  26  feet,  and  the  effective  diameter  is  given 
as  22  feet ;  the  '  Lima '  has  the  same  diameter  of  wheel,  but  the  effective 
diameter  is  given  as  25-16  feet.  Both  are  feathering  wheels,  and  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  1*5  feet  in  the  width  of  the  float,  the  *  Delta  having 
a  float  4*5  feet  broad,  and  the  '  lima '  a  float  of  3  feet  broad. 

*  The  length  of  the  nautical  mile  is  Tariously  estimated.  By  the  British  Admiralty,  it 
is  defined  to  be  one  minute  of  the  equator,  which,  according  to  the  latest  determinations, 
is  6086  feet.  Anotiier  estimate  is  the  mean  length  of  a  minute  of  latitude,  or  6076  feet. 
Host  of  the  speeds  in  the  Tables  are  giren  in  Achuiraltjr  knots. 
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Groaps  of  a  Speed 


Subgroups  of  Displacement. . 


3. 

From  9  to  1 1 
knot«. 


P. 

Between  2000 
and  4000  tons. 


Between  11  and  13  knots. 


Between  500  and  1000  tons. 


Name  of  Vessel. 


La  Plata. 


Anglia. 


AdmiraL 


Ounbria. 


Length  on  load-water-line,  in  feet . 


Bmdth,  in  feet 

I  ICran  draft  of  water,  in  feet 

1  Ar»  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft 
J  Di^Waoement,  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet   . . . 

Mean  immersed  girth,  in  feet 

Material  and  state  of  skin    

En€I1CS8. 

Description    

Nomber  of  cylinders    


Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Loigth  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  rerolations,  per  minute 

I  Nominal  horse-power  

« Indicated  horse-power 


Peopellbb. 


I  Description 

;  Diameter,  in  feet 


I  Length  of  paddle,  in  feet 

I  Breadth  of  paddle,  in  feet  

Number  of  peddles  

I  Depth  of  immersion  of  lower  edge,  in  feet 

Speed  of  yessel,  in  nautical  miles  per  hour 


284 

40-5 
1909 

3809 


Side  lever. 

2 

103 

9 

12-31 
876 


Badial,  fixed. 
36 
IO-5 
3'i6 
28 


187-83  { 

26-16 

9 
186-25 

620 


Boilers. 

I  Description    

'  PresBore  of  steam  in  boiler,  lbs.on  the  sq.in. 

'  Steam-room,  in  cubic  feet 

I  Water-room  in  cubic  feet 

NombCT  of  furnaces 

Number  of  boilers 

Grate  Btxrfaoe,  in  square  feet    

'  Total  heating  sur&oe    

,  Consumption  of  coals,  in  lbs.  per  hour  . . . 

j  "Weights. 

,  Total  of  oigines,  in  tons 

!  Each  wheel    

Boilers  without  water  

-  Water  in  boilers   


10-79 

Tubuhur. 
14*82 
4240 

5"5 
24 

4 

616 

16947 

8149 

495*5 
37*5 
219 


Doub.  oyl. 

4 

48*5 

4*5 
»5 

330-52 
81607 


ModifMorgan't. 

95 
367 
12 

516 

12-96 

Tubular. 

H 
300 


32 

75 
214 
820 

3«-43  , 
Iron  painted; 
clean. 

Double  cylinder. 

[ii] 

4-»5 
24 

744 

Feathering. 

20-05  to  journals. 

7 

3 

II 


2 
160 
4508-^ 
5580 


45 


100 
2206 


»9775 

26-16 
887 

20I'l 
840 


Side  lerer. 

2 

73*5 

5 
»3 
392*10 

995*35 


ModiUMorgAa't. 

7 
4 
16 

583 

12*2 


Tubular. 
H-5 


2 10,  with  boilers. 


'  Beference  to  Reports    i860. 

I  Information  supplied  by Royal  Mail  Co 

log- 
'  Remarks    


Moderate    wind 
and  tide. 


22 

40-97 
35 

i860. 
Admiral 
Moorsom. 
Fair  wind;  fair 
tide ;     mo- 
derate ses 


i860. 

Prof.  Rankine  & 

J.  R.  Napier. 


4 

.65 

6134 

5760 

117 
»3'5 
66 
60 

1860&1861. 
Wind  liglit 


lbt57. 
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Tablk  1 


Groups  of  a  Speed 


Between  tiial 


Subgroups  of  Displacement., 


D. 

Between  500 
and  1000  tons. 


Name  of  Vessel . 


Cambria 
(lengthened). 


Between  1000  ai 


Oallao. 


Valparaiso. 


Length  on  load-water-line,  in  feet 

Breadth,  in  feet     

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet 

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft. 
Displaocmaent,  in  tons  of  o5  cubic  feet  . . 

Mean  immersed  girth,  in  feet 

Material  and  state  of  skin    

EllGIMEfl. 

Description    

Number  of  cylinders    


Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet  

Number  of  rerolutions,  per  minute 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 


Propsllbb. 

Description    , 

Diameter,  in  feet  

Length  of  paddle,  in  feet 

Breaidih  of  paddle,  in  feet 

Number  of  paddles  

Depth  of  immersion  of  lower  edge,  in  feet 
Speed  of  Tcesel,  in  nautical  miles  per  hour 

Boilers. 
Description    


Pressure  of  steam  in  boiler,  lbs.  onthesq.in. 

Steam-room,  in  cubic  feet    

Water-room,  in  cubic  feet   

Number  of  fUmaoes 

Number  of  boilers    

Gh«te  surface,  in  square  feet    

Total  heating  surface    

Consumption  of  coals,  in  lbs.  per  hour  . . . 

WsroBTS. 

Total  of  engines,  in  tons 

Each  wheel    

Boilers  without  water  

Water  in  boilers  


437 

26*16 
931 
200*03 
980 


Side  lever. 

% 

73*5 

5 

»o'a5 

392*10 

837-34 

Common. 
8 

2'l6 

3> 
3'33 
i»*»3 

Tubular. 
H 


Reference  to  Reports    .... 
Liformation  supplied  by . 

Remarks    


4 

450 

6893 

5HI 

"7 
11*95 

83 
63 

1860&1861. 


Moderate  fareexe; 
Tariable  tide; 
comparatiTely 
smooth  sea. 


232 

29 

11*12 
280 
1150 


Double  cylinder. 

{2  of  90") 
2  of  52; 
5 
»4 
320 
1050 

Feathering. 
26 

^\ 
3*08 

12 

4 

12*9 

Tubular. 

id 

1600 

2000 

6 

2 
140 

3340 
2240 

220 
26 
60 
40 

i860  &  1861. 
Randolph,  Elder 

&Co. 
light  headwind; 

yariaUe  tide; 

light  heads 


232 

11*67 
308 
1220 


Donb.  cyL 

4 

{2  of  90I 
20f52/ 

5 

»4 

320 

800 

Feathering. 
26 

8-33 
3*16 

10 
3*5 

"53 

Flue. 

22 

390 

720 

6 

2 

130 

2530 

2464 

200 
15 


It 


i860. 

Randolph, 
Elder  k  Co. 
Light  wind; 

Stemate 
tide;  no  sea. 


251 

30 
II-5 

30X 


Doub.  oyL 

5 

»4 

320 

1160 

Feathering. 
26 
816 

3 
12 

4 
la 

Tabular, 

superheated. 

26 

1600 

2000 

6 

a 

136 

3336 
3024 

220 
20 
60 
40 

i86o&i86t. 
Randolph, 

Elder  &  Co. 
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ICPfUUMMi.) 


Between  1 3  and  1 5  knots. 


B. 

B«twe«  115  and 

150  UmB. 


Bogota. 


Bogota. 


Yuloan. 


D. 

Between  5O6  and 
1000  tons. 


Sootia. 


Between  1000 
and  1000  tons. 


TWegraph. 


tS6o&ig6i. 


250 

30 
11*91 

301 
1 410 


Doable  cylinder. 

4 

{»  of  901 
20f5»J 

5 

»3 

310 

1 100 

Feathering. 
26 

S-5 
3-08 
12 

4 
125 

Tubular. 

26 

1600 

2000 

6 

2 
140 

3340 
2240 

220 
26 
60 
40 

1860&1861. 


250 
30 


Side  lerer. 

2 

73 
6 

400 
1300 

Ordinary. 

»7-5 
8-5 
»'5 

»4 


1275 


Tabular. 


1450 

2520 

12 

4 

7652 
6720 

220 
II 
80 

70 


i6-3 
4*5 
56 
140 

I47J 
Iron  painted,  elean. 

Oscillating. 

2 

36 

3*5 
About  50. 


19257 

883 
18878 
680 


Double  cylinder. 

4 
5» 


412 

Feathering. 
12*2  to  journals. 

225 
H-5 


45 

3799* 
93418 


Modif.  MorgMi's.  Modif.Morgan's, 


2^-8 

28*i6 
967 
2247 

1173 


Side  leTer. 

2 

77-25 

5-5 
»5 
448 

1 165*98 


1860&1861. 


Wind     abeam; 

Tariable  tide; 

I    short  beam  sea. 


Professor  Bankine, 
and  Jas.  B.  Napier. 


»4-5 
10 

3*67 
12 

6 
13*61 

Tubular. 

12 

3*5 

12 

2 

186 

5390*91 

6240 


a3 

47-17 
39 

i860. 
AdminJ  Moorsom, 

light  wind;    tide 
j^urtly  favourable. 


2683 

ID 

4 
H 

44* 
13*23 

Tubular. 

H 
406 


2 
166*25 
8758*01 
7800 


23 
70 
65 

i860. 

Admiral  Moor- 
som. 

liigbtwind;  tide 
partly  fayour- 
able. 
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T^lbI. 


4 


Qroups  of  a  Speed 


Subgroup  of  Displacement 


Name  of  Veeeel . 


E. 
Between  looo 
and  2000  tons. 


Mersey. 


Delta. 


Between 


F. 
Between  200c 


Atrato. 


LengtG  on  load-water-line,  in  feet . 


Breadth,  in  feet    

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet 

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft . . 

Displacement,  in  tons  of  o5  cubic  feet   

Mean  immersed  girth,  in  feet 

Material  and  state  of  skin   ....: 


Ergikks. 

Description    

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches     . . 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  rerolutions,  per  minute 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 


Propeller. 

Description    

Diameter,  in  feet  

Length  of  paddle,  in  feet 

Brewith  of  paddle,  in  feet    

Number  of  paddles  

Depth  of  immersion  of  lower  edge,  in  feet.. 
Speed  of  Teesel,  in  nautical  miles  per  hour 

Boilers. 
Description 


Pressure  of  steam  in  boiler,  in  lbs 

Steam-room,  in  cubic  feet    

Water-room,  in  cubic  feet   , 

Number  of  furnaces 

Number  of  boilers 

Ghrate  surface,  in  square  feet    

Total  heating  surface   

ConsumpUou  of  coals,  in  lbs.  per  hour  . 

Weights. 

Total  of  engines,  in  tons 

Each  wheel    

Boilers  without  water  

Water  in  boilers   


Reference  to  Beports    .... 
Information  supplied  by . 

Remarks    


154-42 

30 

10*25 
261 
1300 


Oscillating. 

2 
60 

5 

30-25 
250 
1088 

Feathering. 
2133 

8-5 
342 
12 

4 
12*288 


Tubular. 

20 

1125 

1620 

8 

4 
178 

5407 


81 

75 
45 


i860. 
Royal  Mail  Com 

ind  No.  4;   ebb 
tide;  smooth  sea. 


308 

35'»5 

400 
2300 
39*7 


Oscillating. 

2 

72 
7 

»5*5 
400 
1624 

Feathering. 
26 

9'5 

4*5 
12 

6*25 
14*67 

LamVs  flue. 

20 
460 


95 

>'45 
120 


1861. 
ThamnShipBuild 

inff  Company. 
Wind  light,  S.W. 


336*5 

40*9* 
1 6*3  3 

3034 


Side  lerer. 

2 
96 

14-8 
800 
1396*44 

Feathering. 
36-5 

12 

4*5 
15 

S'S 
1377« 

2  Moltaplying  taibca, 
2  Sheetwater  spaoe. 
16 
6392 


»4 

4 

520 

16894 


800 
38 


i860. 
Caird  k  Co. 

Confused  tide. 
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(continued.) 


aod  15  knots. 


6. 

Between  15  and  17  knots. 


and  4000  tong. 


AboTO  16000  tons. 


C. 

Between  250 
and  500  tons. 


E. 

Between  1000 
and  2000  tons. 


Shannon. 


Paramatta, 


Great  Eastern. 


John  Penn« 


Leinster  and 
UUter. 


33013 

44 
16-96 
606 
3840 
547 


Side  lerer. 

,  .2 

97 

9 

19075 
775 
29285 

Feathering. 
31-8  to  jonrmds. 
'  II 

45 

596 
I  13-898 

Tabular. 

I        3070 
5250 

I  ** 

I  4 

567 

I      18456 


32942 

4375 
1 67 1 
606' 1 6 
3862 


Double  cjlinder. 

4 
68125 

9 

»7 

764 

2940 

Feathering. 
3«-5 

4*5 
15 

667 
13906 

Tubular. 

'7*5 

5292 

6440 

24 

4 

594 

5407 


709 

77-5 
282 
150 


291 

69 

220 

184 


186a. 
B.   Napier   and 
Sooa. 


860. 
BoyalMailCom- 

ind  TariaUe; 
tide  and  sea 
moderate. 


M=i2oU8o 
[  A=23oJ 
32-5 


23*62 

2371 

1678 

168542 

20250 

20500 

75*3 

75*4 

I 

ron  painted 

2360 
1676-35 

20240 
75*3 


1095 


3600 


Oscillating. 

4 
74 

10-58 
1000 
341 1 


10-49 


34" 


Badial,  fixed  floats. 

56 

»3 

3 

.  5°    o      . 

11-84 
I      13*40 1 

Tubular. 
ATerage. 


"75 
14*28 


11-77 
1313 


»7«75 

^375 
6*79 

99 
280 


Oscillating. 

2 

4'i6 
40 

798 

Feathering. 

1483 
616 
2-92 

10 
083 

^'3 

Tubular. 


40 

4 


12700       I  16150       I  1 1804 

836 
185 


8 

2 

129 

3575 


27 
8 


}  •■  { 


1862. 

J.  Scott  Russell,  and  results 
three  logs. 


i860. 
of|John  Penn  and 
Son. 
Wind    No. 
flood  tide. 


8; 


rF=i72l 
U^i55j 


327 


35 

>3-37 
330 
1815 

Iron  painted. 

Oscillating. 

2 

96 

7 

»3*5 

750 

4  J  60 

Feathering. 

33 
12 

4 
H 

625 
16-28 

Tubular. 


3500 

8 

870 
17670 
22400 

710 

60 

170 

140 

1861. 
James   Watt    and 


Compa.nT. 
^inst  tide ; 


Against 
sea. 


calm 
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Table  II.- 


-MERCHANT 

#— 


Groups  of  a  Speed 


3. 

Between  9 


Subgroups  of  Displacement 


A. 

Under  125  tons. 


C. 

Between  ^50 


Name  of  Vessel. 


Midge. 


Penelope. 


Undine. 


Length  on  load-water-line,  in  feet 


Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet  

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft. . 
Displacement,  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet    . . . . 

Mean  immersed  girth,  in  feet 

Material  and  sttrf»  of  skin   


5«75 

1 1*67 
4 
40 
45 


74*33 

"75 
4*oS 

3* 
465 


Ergimbs. 

Description    

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  rerolutions,  per  minute 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 


Inyerted. 

I 

16 

160 


High  pr,  inrer. 


Pbopbllkr. 

Description   

Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  in  feet 

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Number  of  blades 

Boss,  diameter  in  feet  

DepUi  of  immersion  at  bottom   

Speed  of  Teesel,  in  nautical  miles  per  hour 
N  umber  of  reyolutions,  per  minute 

BoiLais. 
Description   


Pressure  of  steam  in  boiler,  in  lbs. 

Steam-room,  in  cubic  feet    

Water-room,  in  cubic  feet   

Number  of  furnaces 

Number  of  boilers 

Grate  surface,  in  square  feet   

Total  heating  surface,  in  square  feet  ... . 
Ck>nsumption  of  coals,  in  lbs.  per  hour . 

WnoHTS. 

Total  of  en^es,  in  tons 

Total  of  boders,  in  tons  

Total  of  water  in  boilers 

Propeller 


Beference  to  Beports   .... 
Information  suj^ied  by . 

Bemarks    


»5 
100 


4 

467 
9 

«'5 
3 
9-6xii6 

5*4 
1053 
160 

Cyl  mult  tub. 

60 

70 
140 

1 
I 

316*8 
180 


»-5 
5*5 
575 
■»5 

1861. 
T.  W.  Dudgeon. 

GaleN.E.;  heayy 
head- and  beam 


rFB=7o1 
tAB=5o/ 


125 


»5 
io'i6 

J54-33 
»94 


Iron  painted. 
InTcrted  direct 


2 

ii'S 
I 

20 
93 


4'»5 

3 

7« 
467 
10*85 

146 


Tubular. 

45 

38-05 
86-45 
I 
I 
13*062 
311*302 
33« 

17 
39 
»*5 
•«5 

1861. 
Morrison  k  Co. 

Moderate  wind ; 
no  sea;  with  and 
against  tide. 


1*25 
toi74 
50 
«5ro9 


r«3 
11-25 

«-33 

125 

9*50 

9*26 

101-74 

Tubular. 
456 


4 

I 

45' >7 

989-17 


10-3 
1775 
6-5 
•85 


1850  &  i860. 

DnkeotSutherlaiid 

andJ.ScottBussel] 
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SCREW-CTEAMERS. 


and  1 1  knots. 


and  500  tons. 


Lioeedeld. 


H5 


8 
"57 
359 
27-64 
Iron  painted. 


InrerM. 

28 

a'5 

84 

50 

100 

Gaining  pitch. 

8 

16  to  17 


10 
«4 


OmubK  s,  Qprt 
water-tubes. 


4S 
JS78 

672 


(  1861. 

Profenor     Bankine, 

\     and  Jas.  B.  Napier. 

3foderato  sea ;  quar- 
ter ebb;  farooirable 
tide. 


Between  2000  and  4000  tons. 


Hacgrcsor 
Lairf 


H5 

30 

1716 
440 
2035 


Inverted  geared. 
2 
62 
316 

34*9 
200 

550 


9*5 


Tubular. 
Ayerage. 


2 

96 

4200 


1862. 
Royal     African 
Mail  Co. 


Candia. 


281 

389 
1875 

2520 


Trunk. 

2 
7075 

4 

450 
H15 


15-5 
20 

3*33 

2 

2*2 

29*26 
36 

Lamb's  patent. 


16 

4 
286 

79»» 


it6i, 
George  Bennie  k 
Son. 


Between  11  and  13  knots. 


Between  250  and  500  tons. 


SanCarloa 


192 

11-83 
260 

700 


Double  cylinder. 

53  and  31. 
292 

475 
120 

500 


105 

Variable. 

2 

»-5 
11 

Spiral  flue. 

50 
750 
800 

I 
I 

76 
2276 
1176 

70 
1-6 
55 

»7 

i860. 
Randolph,  Elder   & 
Co. 


Leonidas. 


203 

29*12 

7*75 
207 
810 


Vert  iny.  cyL 

2 
40 

100 
340 


1*83 

3 

2 

808 
1 170 
78 

Tubular. 


225 

460 

4 
2 

70 
2274 
1204 


Digiiized  by 


a4 

«-35 
*3 
21 

1861. 
Morrison  &  Co. 

Topsail  breese;  mo- 
derate swell ;  last  of 
flood,  first  of  ebb. 

,  Google 
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Table  II. 


Ghroups  of  a  Speed    

Subgroups  of  Displftoemeiit 

Name  of  Veaiel 

Length  on  load-water-line,  in  feet 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet   

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immoned  midship  section,  sq.  ft. . . 

Displacement,  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet    

Mean  immersed  girth,  in  feet 

Material  and  state  of  skin    

ENGimu. 

Description    

Number  of  cylinders 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet  

Number  of  rcTolutions,  per  minute    

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 

Propeller. 

Description.   

Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  in  feet 

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Number  of  Uadee 

Boss,  diameter  in  feet  

Depth  of  immersion  at  bottom    

Speed  of  yessel,  in  nautical  miles  per  hour. . 
Number  of  rerolutions,  per  minute    

Boilers. 

Description    

Pressure  of  steam  in  boiler,  in  lbs.., 

Steam-room,  in  cubic  feet    

Water-room,  in  cubic  feet   

Number  of  furnaces 

Number  of  boilers 

Grate  sur&oe,  in  square  feet  

Total  heating  surface,  in  square  feet  

Consumption  of  coals,  in  lbs.  per  hour 

Wbiohts. 

Total  of  enrines,  in  tons 

Total  of  boUers,  in  tons   

Total  of  water  in  boilers 

Propeller   

Reference  to  Beports    

Information  supplied  by 

Bemarks    


4. 
Between  ii 


Between  %$o  and  500  tons. 


JX 
Between  501 


Guayaquil 


«95 


Patent  spiral  floe. 

5* 
1000 
laoo 

I 
I 

74 
1174 
mo 

70 
1-3 

30 
»5 


Maurooordato. 


Colombo. 


30 

3*75 

II7I 

»575 

160 

444 

840 

1963 

le  cylinder. 

Vert  inr.  cyL 

4 

1 

and  31 

4« 

3 

»-5 

50 

49 

no 

150 

600 

545 

lo'S 

1475 

11 

»7 

1-5 

116 

1 

3 

167 

115 

II 

»575 

11 

11*19 

104 

49 

Tubular. 

>5 

415 

1165-4 

6 

1 

111-3 

3543-4 
1118 


5« 

4«5 
4» 
16-41 


1861. 
Mail  Morrison  k  Co. 


3»3 

3p5 
1815 

5i« 
2487 
44*5 


Beam  geared. 

1 
72 

450 
1518 


>5 
18 

3*6i 

3 

""ii" 

11*46 

78 

Lamb's  sheet  flue. 
18-15 
2150 


16 

4 

340 

8991 

4054 

•1 

119 
Id 


1861. 
West  India 
Company, 
light  wind;  heatyCalm;  no  sea;  tide 
in  &Tour. 


1861. 
P.  k  O.  Company. 


Google" 
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[continued.) 


ind  13  knots. 


nd  1000  tons. 


Pera. 


Between  13  and  15  knots. 


O. 

Between  250 
and  500  tons. 


Betireen  500  and  1000  tons. 


300 


A-I4a/ 


4208 
18-15 

59* 
2972 

Iron  painted. 

Trunk. 

2 
7075 

4 

450 
1414 


»5*5 
21 

3-67 

3 
2*16 


12-556 
lamb's  patent 


16 

4 

327 

8839 


1861. 


Thunder. 


Ceylon. 


240 

30 

14 

344 

1000 


Terticaldir. 

2 

55 

3 

565 

210 

924 


41 

18*25 
582 
2940 
5a*4 


15 
21 

4 

2 

2 

15-67 

565 

Tubular. 

13 

780 

X714 

8 

2 

214*6 

479^ 
1456 

96 

49 
i86i.- 


Bennie' J.  W.  Dudgeon. 
bSon.  I 

od       strong,  Calm ;    no  sea ; 
JS.W.  1  milo  against 

tide. 


is(y 


Iny.  dir. 

2 
72 

3 
61 '3 

450 
.  2040 


i6-5 
»4 

4 
3 


13-34 
6i-3 


Lamb's  sheet  flue. 
20 


20 

4 

450 

9450 


7 

X 


I86I. 

Humphreys,   Ten- 
nant  &  Co. 


Tasmanian. 


33» 

1908 

577 
3375 


Trunk  inyerted. 

6l 
3*5 

5» 
550 
2800 


1783 
335 

375 

3 

5 
1925 

1425 
5» 

Tubular.* 

'9 

3957 

6 

510 

J9058 

8400 

390 

H 

201 
150 

i860. 
A.  &  J.  Inglis. 

Frosh  brocze ; 
flood  2  runs 
ebb  2  runs. 


AboTo  1 6000  tons. 


Qroat  Eastern. 


\  M«i2o  y  680 
U-230J 

82-5  . 


23-71 
168542 


23-62 
1678 
20250 

753  ,   '75*4 
Iron  paini 


i3'6o 
167635 


ioo5'4a  I  10703; 
20500   I  20240 

75*4   J        75*3 
f»  nainted. 


4656 


Horizontal  direct 

4 
84 

4 


37*45 
1600 
4886 


3635 


4886 


14-28  I 
3858  I 


13*40 
37*45  I 

Tubular. 
Average. 


72 
6 


1313 
36*35 


Z5859   I  x6i6i   I  14186 


500 
36 


1862. 
J.  Scott  Russell,  and  logs  of  O.E. 
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Tablb  III.— MEN-OF 


Groups  of  a  Speed 


From 


Subgroups  of  Displacement. 


B. 

Between  125 
and  250  tons. 


Name  of  Vessel . 


Minx. 


Between  500  and  1000  tons. 


Plumper. 


Wasp. 


Cruiser. 


Metor. 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet    

Breath  (extreme),  in  feet    

Tonnage,  builders  measurement 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet     

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft. 
Displacement,  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet   . . 


Ehoihes. 


Detoription 

Number  of  ojlinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    . 

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety  yalve,  in  lbs.  , 

Nominal  horse-power   

Indicated  horse-power , 


PaOPELLER. 


Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  in  feet 

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  edge,  in  feet    . . . . 
Number  of  reyolutions,  per  minute    . . 
Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour    . . . . 
Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour 
Speed'  X  DH  -r  indicated  horse-power 


Wind. 
Sea... 


Remarks    

Beference  to  Reports 


1 31*02 
2208 

303 
416 
59 

H5 


H.  H.  P. 

2 
9'i8 

75 
196 

55 
10 

365 


4*08 
356 

•57 
2-33 
196 

6-888 


1862. 


140 

490 
12*58 
252 
679 


V.o.  geared, 

2 

27 

2 

54 

H 

60 

127*3 


8*69 
6*io 
i*i6 
6*42 

109*08 
6*381 
6*568 

157*6 

No.  3. 


1862. 


188*33 

3383 
970 

12 
302 
970 


V.os. 

2 

34 
2*75 

5858 

11 
100 
236*2 


II 

135 

2 

475 
58*58 
6976 
7*801 
1408 

No.  4. 


1862. 


160 
3192 

753 

13*41 
328 
998 


H.  geared. 

2 
2806 

2 

49 

10 

60 

123*7 


9 

6*67 
1*12 
7*83 
98 
6*295 
6*445 


Calnr. 


1862. 


172-5 
43*9i 
1469 
7*2 
310 
1346 


H.  H.  : 

2 

a6*oi 

a 

'It 

150 
529-6 
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JVAa  (Gaotrp  1). 


7  knotn 


coo  and  2000  tons. 


Between  2000  and  4000  ions. 


GkttoiL 


Massa- 
suchetta. 


Amphion. 


Comwallia. 


Hastings. 


Blenheim.  I    Hawke. 


i^a 


172-5 
45*0 
'535 

379 
1640 


H.EP. 

2 

»5*5 

2 
127 
62 
150 
693-4 


611 

>4 

217 
516 
127 
45 
'7*539 


1S61. 


15615 
3* 

15*67 
405 
1361 


D.Ac. 

2 
H'875 

3 
44*39 


i6a*54 


x6 

n*33 

44*39 
5616 


Mod-breese. 

Moderate 

swell. 


177 
4316 

1474 

'9 

546 

2025 


Hor. 

% 

48 

4 

45 

10 

300 

592-2 


'5 
21 

a*5 

45 

6*75 
9-321 


177-08 
490« 
1809 
2137 
736 
2718 


H.Tf.H.P 

2 

s  30*01 

**5 

96 

60 
200 
572-8 


9*5 
1*57 

14*75 

5*8 
8996 


i860. 


and 
rally 
equipped. 
1862. 


Smooth 
water;  a 
little  swell, 


1862. 


176-87 

48-5 

1763 
20-83 

7*5 
2730 


H.  H.  P. 

2 
30 

a*5 
7« 
65 
200 

597*3 


12 

12-29 
1-92 

H 

7« 
6-702 
9-457 


1862. 


181-23 
485 
1832 
21-12 

738 
2790 


176-08 
48-46 
1753 
11-37 
757 
2808 


Hor.       H.Tr.H.P. 


4 

5» 

3 

43 

10 

450 

938*4 


3*33 

43 
5-816 

-  8-483 


Eigged  and 

partially 

equipped. 

1862. 


=  30 

»*5 
89 

50 
200 
500 


9*5 

'•57 
1408 

89 
6-525 
8340 


No- 2. 


1862. 


176 

48*54 
1761 
22*21 

790 
3013 


Hot. 
4 
55 
*-5- 
521 
10 
450 
930-6 


16 

18^4^ 

308 

12-57 

5» 

683 

9*447 


Light. 
Smooth. 


1862. 
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Table  IY.— MEN-01- 


Qroups  of  a  Speed 


Between  7  and 


Sul^groups  of  Displacement. . 


B. 

Between  115 
and  250  tons. 


Nameof  Yessel.. 


Teazer. 


Between  250  and 
500  tons. 


Cygnet* 


Swallow. 


Ariel. 


Wrangltf.; 


Length  in  waterlin^  in  feet 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet   

Tonnaee,  builder's  measurement 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft  . 
Displacement^  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet  .... 


Engines. 

Description   

Number  of  cjlinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches  

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet  

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute 

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety-Talye,  in  lbs. 

Nominal  horse-power  

Lidicated  horse-power 


Pkopellbr. 


Diameter,  in  feet 

Pitch,  in  feet 

Length  in  line  of  shaft     

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet  

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    .. 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour.. 
Speed^  X  Dtf  -j-  indicated  horse-power . . 

Wind 


Sea 

Bemarks 


Beference  to  Beports . 


130 
2179 
296 

82*9 
205 


V.08. 

2 
27*06 

9 
40 
128*2 


•16 


192*09 
7*68 


5 

3263 


Not  rigged ; 
fine  stem. 

1862. 


14508 
25*42 
428 

9*14 
x68 
393 


Hor. 

2 
3» 

82 

21 

80 

162*6 


9 

I2'01 

1*97 

4*9^ 
82 

8-677 
9-833 
215-5 

No.  2. 


1862. 


139 

27*92 
486 

10*25 
180 
455 


Hor. 

2 

175 

76-5 

20 

60 

164*6 


9 

10*87 
r8i 

5 
76-5 
7-429 
8zo6 
147-4 

No.  5. 


1862. 


139 

27*92 
486 

10*79 

195 
500 


Hor. 

2 
»5'5 

175 

82 

20 

60 

190*1 


9 
II 
1*81 
483 
82 

7-647 
8897 
148*2 


1862. 


160 

»5*3J 
477 

10*42 
198 
5465 


Hor. 

*  2 

40-5 
2 

63*33 

20 
160 
224*6 


ii'oS 

»5 

2*52 

4*33 
63*33 

8*Ol2 

9-371 
153*08 


1862. 


♦  Hnlf  boiler  power. 
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VAB  (Gboitp  2). 


}  knota 

D. 

Between  500  and 

1000  tons. 

Viper. 

Torch. 

Lynx. 

Beynard. 

Ljra. 

Hifleman. 

Pantaloon. 

Hornet. 

1 

Nimrod. 

160 

145 

160 

147*67 

»39 

150 

>5' 

160 

2CO 

arss 

a5-33 

a5-33 

1783 

27*83 

26*57 

29*08 

3187 

30*16 

477 

4^5 

477 

516 

485 

486 

577 

753 

851 

10*46 

11-37 

10*83 

10*92 

I2*20 

11-54 

13*08 

"337 

1075 

199 

a24 

209 

222 

*39 

6^1 

26j 

798 

3«2 

*53-5 

550 

557 

586 

604 

638 

937 

969 

Hot. 

Hor. 

Hot.  trunk. 

Hot. 

Hor. 

V.  oe.  geared. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

2 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

40-5 

3» 

=351 

28 

25-5 

34 

38 

38*06 

58*06 

2 

>'5 

1*67 

2 

>75 

275 

2 

2 

225 

66 

9175 

80 

56 

84 

3557 

100 

78 

60*625 

20 

20 

20 

14 

20 

10 

20 

20 

20 

160 

80 

160 

60 

60 

100 

48375 

100 

350 

267-3 

2807 

222*1 

I53'6 

227-1 

1665 

411-4 

383-1 

II 

9 

II 

8*92 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

15 

1308 

975 

7-25 

II 

8*42 

12 

15*46 

20*5 

»-57 

2-25 

242 

1*33 

183 

I  "45 

229 

1*96 

3 

6^^ 

625 
9175 

492 
80 

4" 

6-5 
8964 

6-5 

100 

708 
78 

60*625 

112 

8-8 

8-843 

7*033 

7*3 

7*45 

7' 5 

8-934 

8-744 

8*818 

9765 

11-841 

7-694 

8009 

9*1 14 

7441 

"•837 

11-893 

12-259 

1711 

;  iH'eese. 

166*8 

109*7 
No.  4. 

i34'9 

1268 

155*6 
No.  2 

J75-3 

No.  3  to 
No.  4. 

No.  3  to 
No.  4. 

No.  3. 

1 

Moderate 
BweU. 

Smootii. 

i 

Rigffed  and 

PuUy  rigged 
and  ready  for 

equipped. 

sea. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 
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TabmUt, 


Chroup0of  aSpeed 


i 


Setween/ 


Subgroaps  of  Displacement. , 


Between  looo 


Name  of  Vessel . 


Ealcon.        Supply.        Han*ier.       Archer. 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet   .....* 

Tonnage,  builder's  measurement 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

An»a  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  fL  . 
Displacement^  in  tons  of  oo  cubic  feet   . . . . 


Engines. 


Description    

Number  of  cylinders 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  rerolutions,  per  minute    

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety-yalve,  in  lbs. 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 


Propeller. 


Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  in  feet 

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet  

Number  of  rerolutions,  per  minute    . . 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knota  per  hour 

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour.. 
Speed'  X  DH  -r  indicated  horse-power . . 

Wind 


Sea 

Remarks.. 


Beference  to  Reports 


1 60 

3183 
748 

14 

330 

1006 


Hor. 

2 

32 

2 

20 
IOC 
312*2 


1 177 
1*98 

7 
815 

9465 
1567 

No.  3. 


179*5 
27*12 

638 
14-25 

324 
1070 


In.  Sing.  Tr. 

2 

-34-5 
2*25 

45 

H 

80 

265*2 


10 
12 

1*67 
8-57 
45 
8 

10*653 
202 


1862. 


1862. 


160 

31*83 
747 

1475 
356 
1097 


Hor. 

2 
34 

1*75 
9383 
20 
100 


18633 

33«3 
970 

H75 
378 
1263 


H.gea*Mt 

2 

46*01 

3 

42 

10 

200 

4471 


Euvotai 


10 

9 

ii-ia 

m 

93«3 
7-655 

133 

7-o« 
126 

7-8 

10-297 

9*oii 

H7*5 

124 

No.  3, 

1862. 

1862. 

i66ii 
4083 
1201 

387 
1293 


H.Tr.ILP 
2 
-3oa5 
a*5 
93*33 
60 
200 
561*8 


IX 

10 

1*67 
io*57 
93*33 
7*579 
9*206 

9» 


Vessel  noi 

in  trim. 

1862. 
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{c&ntintud.) 


and  9  knots. 


and  2000  tons. 


Malaoea. 

Coanck. 

Pbcwiix 

Wyoming, 
U.S. 

Ni^r. 
Hidf-boilerpr 

1     Conflict 

F(.rlh, 

192 

34*33 
1034 
14*16 

377 
1363 

1 

ILTr.H.P. 

2 
=23 

87 
60 

200 

385 
1322 

1404 
383 
1365 

Hor. 

2 
5" 

2*25 
66*33 
12 

250 

5734 

12*08 
i6*57 

6-57 

66*33 
8*655 
10*851 
139*1 

174-5 
3183 
809 

i5'6a 

405 
1460 

V.agewed. 
2 

62*25 

4*5 

22 

10 

260 

5»4*i 

1187 

r«74 

8-53« 

209*75 

33 
997 

13*29 
391- 
1475 

Hop. 

2 
50 

»-5 
5*5 
«7 

19433 
3467 
1072 

'5*79 
I49« 

Hor. 

4 
47-625 
1*83 

55 
12 

43i-« 

12'5 

17-25 
248 
8-25 

9-359 
>33 

19*54 
34-33 
1038 
15*08 

4*1 

1530 

Hor. 

46*25 

2 

7* 

10 
400 
790 

13*52 

16*37 
2*73 
783 

7* 
8*85 

11*630 
116-5 

No.  3  to 

No.  4. 

Light  swell. 

»59 
4216 
1228 

1762 

493 
1704 

H.Tr.H.Pr. 

2 
=  30*25 

*-5 
110 

•     60 
200 

67  c 

814 

12 

10 

1*67 

11*57 

110 

86 

10*851 

'3*5 
11*12 

Vis 

8708 

1308 
'9 
*-5 

5»-5 
71 

120*1 

No.  2. 

Fresh  breeze. 
Little  swell. 

1862. 

1862. 

i362. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 
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Tabi^X 


G-roup0  of  a  Speed 


Subgroups  of  Displacement.. 


Between  loc 


Name  of  Vessel. 


Russell. 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet  

Tonnace,  builder's  measurement    

Mean  oraft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  feet. . . 
Displacement,  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet   . . . 


Engines. 


Description   

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inchea     ...: 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    ; 

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety -Talve,  in  lbs... 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 


Propeller. 


Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  in  feet 

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet  

Number  of  rcTolutions,  per  minute    ;. 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour.. 
Speed'  X  D*J  -r  indicated  horse-power . , 

Wind 


176.5 

4«'33 
1751 
12*85 

585 
2106 


H.Tr.H.P. 

2 
=  30-25 

103 
60 

200  . 
7013 


12 

rs 

10*46 

103 

9-652 
98*8 


Pembroke. 


Sea 

Remarks 


Reference  to  Reports 


1862. 


176 

48-5 
1758 
19-5 

660 
1465 


H.  H.  P. 

2 
30 

82 

65 
200 

57a 


12 
12 

2 

1208 

82 

7-602 
9*706 


No.  2. 


1862. 


Arrogant 

Edinburgh. 

200 

176*5 

4573 

48*61 

1872 

1772 

19-41 

22-12 

604 

785 

2565 

3005 

H.  trunk. 

Hor. 

2 

4 

=55 

55 

*      3 

a'5 

64833 

52 

12 

6 

360 

450 

8948 

963*6 

15-5 

16 

15-46 

18*75 

242 

3-o8 

ioi6 

1171 

64*833 

52 

8*935 

8-498 

9*886 

9-618 

1494 
No.  3. 

1862. 

1862. 

190 

5675 
2590 

21-75 

749 
3028 


Hor. 
2 
64 
3 
49*4 
20 
400 
1199-1 


17 
21 

3*5 
11*57 

49*4 
8783 
10233 
118*3 


1862. 
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(mtkodd.) 


aodpfaiotA. 

0. 

and  4000  tons. 

Between  4000  and 
8000  tons. 

Hogue. 

Hannibal. 

Brunswick. 

Centurion. 

Cressy. 

Sanspareil. 

Nile. 

Niagara, 

U.S. 

184 

217-5 

190 

'^   - 

198-42 

*200 

205.5 

328-87 

4X-37 

48-13 

5575 

57-08 

55 

52-25 

54*9 

53-67 

I     1846 

3136 

2484 

2590 

2540 

2339 

2622 

'        a»*49 

20-55 

24-24 

24-37 

24-41 

24-14 

24-96 

22 

,       805 

777 

882 

895 

855 

994 

1013 

856 

3081 

1 

3300 

3632 

3680 

3707 

38C0 

4480 

5075 

1 

!       Hor. 

H.  geared. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

\              56 

71-25 

64 

64 

64 

64 

62*25 

72 

4 

3 

3 

4i.2 

3 

3*5 

3 

ars 

53*5 

54 

58 

30 

45 

1               '^ 

12 

20 

20 

20 

'5 

16 

'9 

!   450 

450 

400 

400 

400 

400 

5CO 

700 

797*3     . 

i 

I071'2 

1438 

"55 

1076-3 

1471 

1247*3 

195509 

;        i6*o6 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 

18-27 

1875 

12-5 

20-57 

21 

21 

23 

16 

31-27 

3'33 

2-o8 

3    ^ 

3 

3-o8 

3 

2-67 

1-888 

12-5 
56 

883 
64-87 

I4.*l6 

'3*57 
54 

12-92 
482 

14-20 
58 

1392 
60 

53*5 

45 

8328 

8-6 

7*74* 

^5  . 

7-206 

9*3 

8-2 

109 

IO-3S7 

7*999 

10-862 

ii*i86 

9984 
83-3 

13159 

9470 
120*1 

1388 

No.  7,  very 
strong. 

PVesh  breeze. 

Cahn. 

Smooth. 

1 

Considerable 
sweU. 

Smooth. 

FuUy  rigged 
and  com- 

Launching ; 
cleats  not 

plet©  with 

removed. 

sea  stores. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862, 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 
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Table  V.— MEN-OF- 


Groups  of  a  Speed 


Habgrotipe  of  Bisplaoement. . 


3. 

Between  9  and 


A. 

Under 
125  tons. 


Name  of  Vessel Dwarf. 


C. 

Between  250  and 


Dart. 


Lee. 


Snipe. 


Sparrow.  Nimble. 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet   

Tonnage,  builder's  measurement 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet 

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft. 
Displacement,  in  tona  of  35  onbie  feet    . . 


Engines. 


Deeeription    

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety -yalve,  in  lbs — 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 


Propeller. 


Diameter,  in  feet 

Pitch,  in  feet 

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet   

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    . , 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 

Speed  of  propeller,'in  knots  per  hour. . 
Speed?  X  DtJ  -r  indicated  horse-power . . 


130 

165 

164 

5*5 
44 
98 


Vert. 

2 
40 

2*67 

35-5 
8 

216 


567 
8 


1828 

10-537 
14-4*7 


Wind. 


Sea 

Remarks 


Beferenoe  to  Beports 


Not 
rigged. 

1862. 


145 
2533 

908 
166 
390 


Hor. 

2 
3* 

lOI 

20 

80 

3617 


9 
1233 

2 
467 

lOI 

10*19 
12-287 
156*2 


1862. 


145 
25«33 

425 

9*12 

167 
3925 


Hor. 

2 
32 

.»' 

20 

80 

343-» 


9 
12-33 

2 

5 
98 

I0*022 
11*922 

157-2 


1862. 


145 

25*33 
425 

9*16 
168*5 

395 


Hor. 

2 
32    - 

»'5 

103 

20 

80 
3634 


9 
12-33 

2 

103 
10*32 
12*531 

162*8 


1862. 


145 
25*33 
425 

9*20 

169-5 
398 


Hor. 

2 
32 

'•5 

108 

20 

80 
391*8 


9 
12-33 

2 

5*33 
108 
10-872 
13-139 

177-5 


1862. 


H5 
25*33 

4»5 

925 
170*5 
401 


Hor. 

2 

30 
1-67 

ICO 

20 

80 

334 


9 
11*75 

2 
4-67 
100 

9*933 
11*590 
159*6 


1862. 
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yfAB,  (Obofp  3). 


II  laioti^ 

J 

1 

D. 

Brtwfcn  5C0  wid  1000  totif. 

1 

Malkt. 

Bspoir. 

OriifoD. 

Snako. 

Sharp- 
shooter. 

I3eagle. 

Ranger. 

Philomel. 

1 
OaniMt. 

1 
Cordeliii,  J 

H5. 

4*5 
9»4 

170-5 
401 

145 
a5-33 
4*5 
9*45 

416 

H5 
2533 

425    ^ 
9-46 
176      • 
416 

160 
*5*33 

9*62 

179 
482 

150 
26-61 
503 

196 

5'8 

160 

»S-33 
477 

10125 
192 
5*3 

H5 

2533 
4>S 

1133 
223 
550 

>45 
1533 

n  58 

230 

570 

29-08 

1087 
202 
583 

29*08 
577 

II 
104 
59* 

Ho». 

Hor. 

Hot. 

3.  tnmk. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

H.sing.T. 

Hor. 

ITor. 

Hot. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

a 

2 

32 

15 
X02 

20 

80 

3554 

30 

1-67 

98 

20 

80 

330*3 

32125 
i'5 

lOI 

20 

80 

325-9 

=  35-1 

I  67 

109-83 

20 

160 

459*8 

46 
3 

41*5 

10 
200 
3652 

42125 

175 

7» 

20 
160 
295 

=  302 

1-5 

95-5 

20 

80 

283-6 

3» 

20 

80 

354*» 

39 
2 

906 

20 
130 
6i6-6 

38 

2 

78 

20 
150 
460.$ 

9 
12-33 
2 
5-.6 

102 

1 0-067 
12-409 

156-1 

9 
11-75 

2 

4-83 
98 
10*05 

i'359 
171-3 

No.  5. 
Smooth. 

9 
12-33 

2 

5 

101 
10*119 
12-287 

177-1 

No.  4  to 
No.  5. 

11 
10 

109-83 
10-303 
10-834 

146-2 



9 
9 
1*5 

iio8 

14-71 
2-29 
4'4» 

7» 
9409 

10-446 
183-3 

No.  I  to 
No.  2. 

9 
11-5 

1-83 
6 

9*000 

10-833 
172-9 

No.  3  to 
No.  4. 

2-21 
641 

108 
9548 
13032 

168-9 

No.  3  to 
No.  4. 

10 
'4*5 
a-5 
4*5 
90-6 
10-817 
12-958 
H33 

Calm. 
Smooth. 

10 

16 
»*5 

,1" 

9-912 
12-310 
h8-8 

Light 
breeze. 
Little 

1245 
9-189 
11052 

1862. 

Rigged  and 

partially 

equipped. 

1862. 

1862. 

Rigged 
and 

Btored. 
1862. 

swell. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 
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Tablb  v. 


Groups  of  a  Speed 


3. 

Between  9  and 


Subgroups  of  Displacement.. 


Between  500  and 


Name  of  Vessel . 


Alacrity. 


Icarus. 


Eclipse. 


Lily*. 


Surprise. 


Wan- 
derer. 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet   

Tonnage,  builder's  measurement 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  feet.. 
Displacement,  in  tons  of  od  cubic  feet    . . . . , 


E.'fGINES. 


Description   

Number  of  cylinders    , 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches , 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet , 

Number  of  reyolutions,  per  minute    

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety-valve,  in  lbs.. 

Nominal  horse-power  , 

Lidicated  horse-power 


Peopillee. 


Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  infect 

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet  

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    .. 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour.. 
Speed'  X  D^  -r  indicated  horse-power . . 

Wind 


180 

i8-33 

670 
9-25 

195 
605 


Hor. 

2 

45 
2 

85-5 

20 
200 
587-2 


II 
16 

»-5 
3-42 

85-5 
10-651 

13*494 
147-2 


29*08 

577 

II 

211 

618 


H.sin.Tr. 

2 
=  38-875 
1-83 
92 
20 
150 
602*8 


1442 
2-19 

567 
92 

10*146 
13083 
125-7 


Sea 

Remarks., 


Reference  to  Beports    1862, 


'H 

28-33 

28-33 

695 

695 

9'33 

.  9-83 

198 

200 

625 

634 

Hor. 

2 

45 

2 

96 

20 
■200 
838-4 


II 
i6-5 

2*42 
3-92 

96 

II 

15-625 
II61 


Hor. 

2 

45 

2 

76 

20 
200 
474*1 


II 

17 
3**5 
4-83 

76 
10 

12-744 
155*7 


1862. 


1862. 


1862. 


180 
28-33 
670 

9*5 
203-5 

637 


Hor. 

2 

45 

2 

93 

20 
200 
7214 


II 

I5'83 
a*5 
3-92 

93 

io-8i 
14525 
129*6 


Smooth. 


1862. 


180 
28-33 
670 

9*57 
206 
645 


Hor. 

2 

45 
2 

885 

20 
200 
627-8 


II 

1 6*54 
2*67 

3*5 
88*5 
10-258 
14-440 
128*4 

No.  3. 


1862. 


*  Half-boiler  power. 
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(eonHnued.) 


n  knots. 

looo  tons. 

Bapid. 

Coquette. 

Fawn. 

Ring- 
dore. 

Baoe- 
horse. 

Alert 

Lapwing. 

'  Mohawk. 

Vigilant 

160 

160 

180 

160 

180 

185 

160 

180 

180 

180 

3033 

30-33 

2833 

31-83 

28-33 

»8-33 

31-83 

28-33 

a8-33 

a8-33 

669 

669 

670 

748 

670 

695    ^ 

748 

670 

670 

670 

11-5 

1171 

11-41 

11-33 

10*21 

1016 

11-41 

10-83 

10-87 

11*04 

32a 

228 

242 

H7 

223 

221 

250 

240 

242 

a45'5 

646 

666 

790 

709 

714 

718 

718 

781 

785 

8035 

Hot. 

Hor. 

Hot. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

38 

38 

45 

3» 

45 

45 

3a 

45 

4215 

45 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2-16 

2 

93 

100 

82*25 

9»-5 

84 

85 

9» 

85 

88 

84 

14 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

150 

150 

200 

100 

200 

200 

100 

200 

200 

200 

6i$'% 

6,3 

690 

4069 

676-8 

73»*6 

3874 

689-2 

641-5 

629-9 

IQ 

zo 

II 

10 

11 

II 

10 

II 

11-08 

II 

14 

»3 

16 

12 

1571 

i6-5^ 

12 

15-65 

2-56 

1646 

*'5 

3 

a'5 

2 

**5, 

246 

2 

*'5 

2-64 

5*33 

575 

4*57 

5*33 

4-i6 

467 

5**5 

4-4» 

ol'** 

«*'57 

93 

100 

8225 

92-5 

**o 

85 

92 

85 

88 

84 

1008 

1 02 

10-853 

9-21 

10-824 

10-037 
13*834 

9-607 

11-021 

10-721 

9-763 

12843 

12*823 

12-981 

10-949 

13-016 

10*890 

13*101 

12-370 

i3-a57 

1244 

132 

152-7 

143-4 
No.  3  to 

183-5 

Light 

1277 
No.  5  to 

No.  3. 

No.  I. 

No.  2. 

No.  2  to 

No.  4. 

Smooth. 

Without 
masts  or 

No.  3. 

No.  6. 



Steam  main- 
tainedatnot 

nggmg. 

more  than 
18  lbs. 

1861. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 
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RBPOE'T — 1867. 


Tablh  V. 


Ghroups  of  a  speed   

Subgroaps  of  Displacement 

Name  of  Vessel 

Length  on  water-line,  in  feet  

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet   

Tonnage,  builder's  measurement... 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  midship  sectsq.ft. 
Displacement,  in  tons  ot  35  cul^  ft. 


Enqixes^ 

Description    

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  incha?... 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  reyolutions,  per  minutp 
Wt  per  sq.in.  on  safety  Talve,in  lbs. 

Nommal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 

PaOPELtiEB. 

Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  in  feet     

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet 
Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute 
Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 
Speed  of  propeller,in  knots  per  hour 
Speed*  xDtf-rmdicated  h.-p 

Wind     

Sea 

Bemarks    

Keference  to  BeporU    


3. 

Between  9  and 


D. 

Between  500  and  1000  tons. 


Osprey. 


Eacer. 


Victo'r. 


Industry. 


Zebra. 


Intrepid.  Battler. 


180 

1833 
670 

II '20 
250-5 
826-5 


Hor. 

2 

45-06 

2 

80 
20 
200 
593'4 


11*04 

1583 

259 

45 
80 

10-15 
12-495 
155-2 


1862. 


151 
29*08 

577 

13-37 
272 
829 


Hor. 

2 
40 

1-67 
965 
22 
150 
522*3 


n*5 
2*19 
6-92 

96*5 
9-519 

12-85 

i45'8 
No.  3. 


1862. 


200 

179-5 

30-16 

27*I» 

851 

638 

10*04 

11*66 

233 

281 

875 

903 

Hop. 

2 

55 

»-5 

84-5 

20 

350 

973*8 


20*5 

3    . 
4'x6 

84*5 

9*056 

17*087 

698 


Bottom 
foul. 

1862. 


OsoiL 

2 
365 

3 

4» 

12 

rco 

317-8 


9 

IX 

6-91 
97-548 

9*12 

10*585 

223*1 


X862. 


185 
33*16 
950 
11-83 

277 

912 


Hop. 

2 

425 
2-16 
III 

20 
200 
9848 


12 
15 
a75 
4»S 
112 
10-7x4 
16-572 
117-4 


200 

30*16 
85. 

11*19 

270 
1040 


Hor. 

2 
5806 

2*25 
70 
20 

350 
930-1 


II 
21-25 

3 '02 
516 

70 

10*25 

14-673 
118*9 


1862. 


Smooth. 


176-5 

3»*7i 
888 

1379 
338 


V.d.cg. 

4 
40*115 

4 

»5-43 

10 
200 
519-2 


10 
II 
.1*25 

7*5 
ioi"7a 

9-141 

10-037 

>59 


1862. 


1862. 
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{continued,) 


IlkBOtS. 

E. 

Between  1000  and  2000  tons. 

Chame. 
leon. 

^ 

Grey- 
hound. 

Mutine. 

Binaldo. 

Fox. 

Miranda. 

Tartar. 

Brisk. 

En- 
counter. 

185 

218 

172-5 

172-5 

185 

159-33 

19604 

m 

»93-57 

190 

3316 

30-33 

sW 

3316 

3316 

4033 

34 

38-5 

35    ' 

43-10 

950 

950 

878 

950 

1131 

1039 

1322 

1074 

953 

1  13-54 

li*^* 

1378 

14 

14-62 

16*29 

12*37 

1396 

1375 

1370 

332 

286 

342 

349 

3!r+ 

449 

336 

379 

350 

381 

1138 

1161 

1175 

I2CO 

1286 

1340 

1350 

1350 

1370 

«459 

1 
Hot. 

Hor. 

Hot. 

HOF. 

Ho*. 

Hor. 

H.geared. 

Hor. 

Hor 

H.  trunk. 

i     2 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

% 

45 

$8-o6 

45 

45 

4»-5^ 

45 

56-375 

5« 

51 

-35 

a 

225 

2 

2 

216 

% 

375 

2*25 

3*5 

lis 

8o-8 

74*5 

80-s 

8a 

92-083 

93 

28*5 

71-25 

39 

81-71 

'    20 

ao 

20 

20 

20 

20 

»3 

14 

H 

11 

,200 

350 

200 

2P0 

200 

200 

250 

250 

150 

300 

1 

i2aa-o 

744*9 

786-4 

75a*4 

740-a 

6131 

731 

595-6 

844 

12-33 

13*16 

1133 

12-33 

12 

12-04 

12 

12-08 

12 

11 

'35 

19-96 

H'S 

135 

13-87 

IO-86 

u-5 

.6*5 

12*16 

1575 

229 

3 

2-4^ 

2-67 

2-12 

2 

1-92 

175 

1 

2-67 

5'33 

5'75 

567 

6-16 

7*33 

9*42 

5'25 

6-16 

6-33 

6-54 

8o» 

745 

80-5 

82 

92083 

93 

8787 

71-15 

«775 

8175 

l0'2O6 

X4-667 

9-87 

10-25 

10588 

91J5 

'°*7L 

9*4 

9*035 

10-699 

10-741 

11-448 

I0-92 

12603 

10-884 

9*968 

"759 

10*531 

11735 

198-4 

173*5 

1437 

154-6 

186-6 

133 

138*8 

151-8 

Light. 

1 
i 

1    

1 

No.  a. 

Light, 
Smooth. 

No. '3. 

FuUy 
equipped 
for  sea. 

No.  3. 

No.  5 
abeam. 

No.  5  to 
No.  6. 



No.  4  to 
No.  5. 

Calm. 
Fully 

1862. 

1 86a. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Table  Y. 


Ghroups  of  a  Speed 


3. 

Setwden  9 


Subgroups  of  BisplAoement 


E. 

Between  1000  and 


Name  of  Vessel.. 


Niger. 


Megjera. 


Despe- 
rate. 


Terma- 
gant. 


High- 
flyer. 


Seahorse. 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet  

Tonnaee,  builder's  measurement    , 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    , 

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft. , 
Displacement,  in  tons  of  o5  cubic  feet  .... 


Engines. 

Description   

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches     

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety-valve,  in  lbs. . 

Nominal  horse-power  

Lidicated  horse-power 


Peopellbr. 


Diameter,  in  feet 

Pitch,  in  feet     

Length  in  line  of  shaft     

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet  

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    . . 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour    

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour.. 
Speed'  X  t)t|  -r  indicated  horse-pow^r 


Wind 
Sea.... 


194*33 
34-67 

I07» 
1579 

437 

1497 


Hor. 

4. 
47-625 

1-83 

78 

12 
400 
1002*1 


12-5 
17-25 
2-45 
825 

78 

10-25 
13*272 
140*6 


Remarks    

Beference  to  Reports 


207 

37-83 
395 

13-29 

383 
1554 


Hor. 

4 

495 

•  2 

74*21 
8 

350 
925*6 


14*46 
16 
273 
667 
74*21 
10*241 
11*711 


192-33 

34*35 
1037 

15-96 
452 
1663 


£L  geared 
4 

55'oi 
»-5 
37 
10 
400 
8917 


13*08 

13-83 

2*25 

8-42 

80*727 

9-6 
11-016 

139*3 

Light 

breeze. 

Smooth. 


2IO'o8 

40-5 

1547 

14-05 
436 
1670 


Hor. 

2 
62-5 

3 
62 

15 
400 
1205*6 


15-61 

a4 
287 

5*5 
62 

10-66 
14*678 
141-4 

No.  4. 


3633 
"53 

16-5 
476 
1775 


Bfor. 

2 
55*18 

»*5 
53*37 


250 
702 


l2-o6 

971 
1*67 

106-74 

9*399 
10*222 


'59, 
41*83 

1212 

18*21 

518 

1799 


H.T.H.P. 

2 
«  30-25 

a*5 
112*25 
60 
200 
832-4 


12 
10 
1*67 
11*08 
112-25 
9298 
11-072 


No.  3. 
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(mHnued.) 


ftnd  II  knots. 

P. 

2000  tons. 

Between 

2000  and 

4000  tons. 

'    M. 

Ghwn- 
ock. 

Pylades. 

Chal- 
lenger. 

Pearl 

Racoon*. 

Satellite. 

SateUite* 

Tribune. 

AiwBtjmce. 

192 

213 

19*75 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

192 

282*87 

3615 

37-40 

3842 

40-33 

40-33 

4033 

40*33 

40*33 

43 

36-39 

1169 

141 8 

1278 

1462 

1462 

1462 

1462 

1462 

1570 

1793 

16-87 

14*20 

»7-5 

17-43 

i7-9» 

17-96 

1808 

18*08 

i8*5 

16*62 

4«8 

419 

522 

522 

538 

540 

-546 

546 

578 

440 

1835 

1835 

1956 

2018 

2107 

2115 

2138 

2138 

2220 

2260 

Iiuoieil. 

Hor. 

H.  trunk. 

H.  trunk. 

H.  trunk. 

Hor. 

H.  trunk. 

H.  trunk. 

Hor. 

H.  S.  Tr. 

1 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

50 

71 

=  55 

-58" 

«58ii 

64 

=  58" 

-58-11 

55 

-45>6 

.v^ 

4 

3 

3*25 

3*25 

3 

325 

3*25 

2*5 

3 

68 

3» 

62*5 

54-6 

55-a5 

56 

57 

47*5 

72*5 

45-083 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

12 

250 

564 

350 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

300 

400 

721 

719*3 

1106 

1190*8 

10781 

1485 

1213*5 

700*4 

1068 

878*8 

12*20 

14 

1575 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1408 

1718 

'7-5 

»3 

20 

23-5 

22*92 

26 

23-5 

23-5 

1757 

2262 

2'l6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2-87 

2*75 

J'75 

8*83 

7*67 

883 

8-92 

8*92 

8*92 

9-83 

7*67 

68 

75-2 

62-5 

54-6 

55-*5 

56 

57 

47*5 

72-5 

54083 

9-25 

959 

io'ii9 

10*601. 

10*988 

10*918 

io*55 

9366 

10-418 

10*663 

11738 

9*643 

12*330 

12*656 

12*49 

14*362 

13-213 

11*011 

12-575 

12*075 



1598 

202*2 

144*3 

i6o*6 

1947 

237-6 



No.  4. 

No.  sto 

No.  2. 

No.  3  to 

Fresh 

Fresh 

No.  2. 

No.  2  to 

No.  6. 

No.  4. 

breeze. 

breeze. 

No.  3. 



Little 
BweU. 

Little 
8weU. 

*  Half-boiler  power. 


ise'f; 
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Taw-bV 


ChroapsofaSpeed 


Subgroups  of  Displacement. . 


Bebreen^ 


Between  21^ 


NameofTessel 


Ad- 
yenture. 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet    

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet  

Tonnage,  builder  s  measurement 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  fL  . . 
Displacement,  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet  


Enginxs. 


Description  

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  ojlinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    

Wei^t  per  sq.  in.  on  safetj-yalTe,  in  1^. . 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 


Propbllkr. 

Diameter,  in  feet 

Pitch,  in  feet     

Length  in  line  of  sfiaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    . . 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour. . 
Speed*  X  Dt|  -r  indicated  horse-power 

^md     


Sea. 


BemarkB 


28287 
3637 
1793 

I7'2I 

461 

2388  • 


H.  S.  Tr. 

4 
-45-16 

3 

5*75 

10 
400 
824-9 


17-18 

22*62 

2*75 

8-33 

sns 

10*316 

"•555 
237*8 

No.  4. 


Beferenoe  to  Beporta 


Vulcan. 


220 
41-42 
1764 
17-20 

553 
2520 


Hor. 
2 

64 

3 

48-375 

10 

400 

8573 


17-08 
22-87 

3 
10-67 

48-375 
9-511 

185-8 

No.  5  to 
No.  6. 


Lion. 


Supply 
of  steam 
deficient 


192 

57 
261 

«9-75 
635 
2540 


H.  trunk 

2  . 
«58-ii 
325 
66 
20 
400 
1771-* 


17 

i8-5 

3 

xo'42 
66 

10-9  n 
12*044 
136-5 

Li^t 
breeze. 

Little 
swell. 


Simoon. 


246 

41 
1980 

»5'95 
528 
2550 


Hor. 

2 

62-5 
3 

57 

20 

400 

'a55*3 


15-92 

a4'57 
271 
808 

57 

io-86i 
13-822 
190-5 

No.  5  to 
No.  6. 


PhcBbe*. 


240-5 

5i'5 

2848 

'7*95 
573 
2700 


Hor. 

2  - 
65 

3 

50-5 

20 
500 
844-3 


3-25 
7*5 
50-5 
9*959 
10-959 
226-8 

No.  4. 

Moderate 
swelL 


Goliafti. 


190 

5675 
2590 
20-04 

684 

2737 


H.trunli 

2 
=  58-ii 

60 

20 
400 
H37-5 


185 
17 

3 
io*<7 
60' 

9*  16 
10*94 
104-6 

No.  3. 


*  Kalf-boiler  power. 
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(potitinu^.) 


ai^dijkpots. 

and  4000  tons. 

Im- 
p^irieupe. 

^ndoi^*. 

Mm^. 

NeJaon* 

Windsor 
Castle. 

Caesar. 

Boyal 
George. 

Chesa. 
pe^e. 

,  22026       190 

212 

215-25 

204 

21^-25 

204 

7s-ll 

205-57 

212 

1396         2590 

50 

54*9 

60 

54*5 

60-04 

2616 

5° 

2355 

2687 

3091 

2736 

3101 

2767 

2356 

19-87        2104 

20-49 

19-83 

20-^ 

1966 

20-25 

21-04 

2o-ij5 

21-66 

! 657         708 

688 

735 

740 

750 

770 

726 

760  ' 

746 

1840        2855 

3044 

3115 

3150 

3158 

3*45 

3*59 

3270 

?334 

H.tr^. 

Hor. 

H.  trnnk. 

Hop. 

H.  trunk. 

H.  trunk. 

H.  trunk. 

Hor. 

2             2 

2 

2 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

64 

l-s^-^s 

=  55 

70-07 

»5«-^5 

7« 

=*  64-33 

-58 

«^8-ii 

64 

3 

3-»5 

el 

^ 

3-25 

3_ 

err 

3-25 

3*5 

3 

57-33 

61-33 

4^ 

.62-3 

5^-66 

60 

6033 

5» 

12  ' 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

22 

20 

20 

400 

400 

360 

500 

400 

500 

500 

406 

?J97-? 

400 

1566-2 

1420-6 

1x95-8 

3787 

153?-? 

1190-8 

2052-3 

1420 

"59'f 

»7 

1772 

15-96 

18 

17 

18 

'Z 

17-12 

\l 

?7 

H 

1846 

?^. 

20 

'r$ 

20-l6 

185 

1889 

V 

3 

289 

2-6i 

3 

3  ^ 

3*75 

3 

2*96 

3 

10 

10-42 

11-25 

983 

io'i6 

9-83 

10-75 

11-42 

16 

M75 

57*33 

61-83 

68 

49 

62-. 
9i5 

54-66 

.635 

60 

60-33 
?'5W 

5*  ^ 

10-466 

9*66 

lO'III 

9-508 

xo-363 

10-955 

10-274 
11- 183 

9'65i 

13-573!     11-258 

11-403 

0-667 

208 -6 

10-754 

Jo-875 

12-503 

10-712 

i?-54l 

146-8     ;  134-9 

181 

122-1 

261-2 

1404 

138     " 

'73t 

Ko.cto      

No.-^ 

No.^ 

No.  7  to 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.i. 

Calm. 

No.  4  to 
N0.5. 

No.  6. 

No.  8. 

Little 

Heavy 

swell. 

Smooth. 

swell. 

^ 

*  Half-boiler  power. 


h2 
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Table  V. 


Groups  of  a  Speed 


a 

Between  5 


Sul^groups  of  Displacement. . 


Between  2000  and  4000  tons. 


Name  of  Vessel 


Nar- 
cissus. 


Boyal 
William. 

Algiers*. 

Lnmor- 

Tra- 
falgar. 

21675 

21857 

«5. 

216 

55-75 

60 

52-08 

55*46 

2849 

3347 

3059 

2900 

21*04. 

21 

21-42 

22-91 

820 

814 

715 

880 

3520 

3550 

3625 

3850 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

65 

76-125 

76 

66 

3 

35 

r 

3*5 

625 

47*75 

62-166 

20 

20 

20 

20 

500 

600 

600 

500 

1763-1 

1361-8 

13377 

2275-1 

18 

18-12 

19-42 

18 

20 

2608 

^S'S 

19 

3 

3 

339 

3-04 

10*42 

10-75 

95 

11-33 

625 

4775 

46 

62-166 

10-581 

10-487 

10-94 

10*908 

12-330 

12-286 

11-571 

11-651 

'555 

156-6 

231 

140-1 

Light 

No.  4. 

No.  2. 

Calm. 

breeze. 

Little 

Slight 

Smooth. 

swell, 


waye. 


Queei. 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet  

Tonnafe,  builder's  measurement    

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  it. ... 
Displacement^  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet  ... 


Engines. 


Description   

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute   

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety-valve,  in  lbs.... 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power     


Propblleb. 


Diameter,  in  feet 

Pitch,  in  feet     

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    . . 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour    

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour.. 
Speed^  X  Dt|  -r  indicated  horse-power 

Wind     

Sea 

Remarks    .' 


228 

51-25 

2665 

^1-42 

706 

3412 


Hor. 
2 

64 

3 

635 

20 

400 

1701*1 


17 
18-5 

3*57 
11-67 

10-936 
11-588 
174-3 

Light 
breeze. 
Little 
swell. 


Beferenoe  to  Beports 


214 

60 

3*49 
22-79 
910 
3930 


Hor. 

2 
66 

63-I3 
20 
500 
2282-6 


18 
»9 
3*5 
II-5 

6383 
10*578 
11*963 
129*1 

No.  6. 

Disturbed 


*  Half-boiler  power. 
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md  IX  knots.. 

a. 

Between  4000  and  8000  tons. 

Ei- 

Saint 

Orion. 

Neptune. 

Aga- 

Duke of 

Victor 

Victor 

James 

Be- 

Diooth. 

George. 

memnon. 

WeUington. 

Emanuel. 

WaU. 

nown*. 

104 

2i6*5 

238 

2x6*5 

230 

240-5 

230 

230 

230 

*4475 

60 

54*37 

55*75 

55*4* 

55'33 

60 

55*33 

55*33 

55*4» 
3083 

55*33 

3083 

2864 

3232 

2830 

3074 

3759 

3087 

3087 

3318 

H'37 

23-95 

24x2 

24-96 

23-04 

,ir 

24-12 

24x2 

M*33 

23-67 

968 

966 

894 

1018 

10x2 

X065 

X065 

X085 

1050 

♦5CO 

43>3 

4580 

4589 

4806 

5080 

5106 

5x06 

5226 

5320 

Hot. 

Hor. 

H.  tmnk. 

Hor. 

H.  trunk. 

H.  geared. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

H.  trunk. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6+ 

71 

-7075 

71 

70-75 

9387 

76x25 

76-125 

5225 

-82 

3 

3 

3*5 

3 

.3*^« 

4'5 

3*5 

V^ 

3 

4 

53 

59*5 

54 

63-5 

6058 

295 

4575 

56*75 

5? 

43*5 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

X5 

20 

20 

16 

20 

400 

500 

6co 

500 

600 

700 

600 

600 

6co 

800 

H5a-4 

1730*4 

19567 

2002*5 

1948*5 

X979 

X273'8 

24238 

1531 

X427 

*7 

18 

18 

18 

x8 

x8 

18-16 

I8I6 

17 

19 

11 

20 

^3 

1975 

2x83 

16-25 

26x6 

26x6 

24 

28 

3-03 

3 

ri6 

3 

3*33 

2-8  X 

3-o8 

3*08 

3 

^'K 

1342 

12-57    ,     12-25 

14-42 

13*33 

11-94 

X2-83 

12-83 

13 

xx-x6 

53 

59'5 

54 

63-5 

60-58 

66-6 

45*75 

5675 

5» 

43*5 

91 

10-933 

xo-x 

xo-897 

XO-7X7 

IO-X5 

9072 

10*874 

9*5 

9145 

10-979 

11*738 

12*251 

12-371 

X3048 

10-675 

IX -809 

14*648 

12-310 

X2'OI4 

1 591 

200*1 

I45» 

178*4 

1799 

173-8 

157*3 

i68-6 

163-3 

Na5. 

Light 
breeze. 

No.  2  to 
No.  3. 

No.  4  to 
No.  5. 

No.  4. 

No.  4. 

No.  4. 

Light. 

No.  4. 

Jdrodente 

Smooth. 

Smooth. 

•welL 

•  Half-boiler  power. 
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Table  VI.— MEN-Ol?-! 


Groups  of  a  Speed 


Betwe^  II  aA 


Subgroups  of  Displacement. . 


C. 

Between  250  ahd  500  tons. 


Nam^  of  Vessel. 


P^gnbt. 


Steady. 


Penguin',  ifrrbw. 


Fox- 
h6Uhd. 


lA\y. 


Length  oti  wat»rlinfe,  in  feet    

Breadth  (efti^nie),  in  feet  ..-......• 

Tonnage,  builder's  measurement 

Mean  draft  6^  \^ater,  in  feet    ,,.. 

Area  ot  immersed  midship^  e^ion,sq.  ft. . 
Displaodihent,  in  tons  of  3o  cubic  leot  .... 


E?iGIN£S. 

l!)escpip^on   , 

Number  of  cylinders    , 

Diameiier  of  cylinders,  in  inches , 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  mi  n  itte    

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety -ralre,  ih  lbs. 

Nominal  horse-power  

Lidicat^  horsO-powei'' 


Fbopblleb. 


Diameter,  in  feet 

Pitch,  in  feet 

Length  in  linb  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet  

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    . . 

Speed  of  ahip,  in  knots  per  hour 

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  i>cr  hour.. 
Speed^  X  l)t|  -r  indicated  horse-power. , 

Wind..; 


Sea 

Beferenbe  to  Beports 


1415*08 
2542 

4:t8 

393 


Her. 

2 
3* 

no 

21 

go 
354-1 


9 

12'OI 

1*97 

4-96 

110 

11-23} 

13-032 

214-7 

No.  2. 


1862. 


'45. 
a5'33 
425 

9;33 
173 
407 


Hor. 

2 
3* 

ic6 

20 

80 
360*4 


9 
12-33 

2 

4-5 

106 
11053 
12-896 

205-8 


X862. 


145 
^5*33 
4*5 

9*37 
174 
41a 


Hor. 

2 
32 

1*5 
f07 

20 

80 
364-6 


9 
12-33 

2 

45 

107 
11*078 
13-017 

205-8 


1862. 


160 

25-33 
477  . 

io'83 

20<)' 
586 


Hor. 

2 
42 

'•75 

93 

20 

160 

^94 


11-04 

13 

2-30 

4*57 
93 
II 
11-926 


1862. 


180 

2^33 
670 

194 

60  r 


42 

2' 16 

94 

20 
200 
599T 


XI 

254 

3 

11-6 
13-908 
185-4 


1862. 


185 
2833 

69s  . 

9-S3 
200 
634 


Hor. 

2 

4S 

2 

90 

20 
200 
7991 
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WAlt  (Oiioot4). 


13  knots. 

D. 

B. 

Between  500  and  1000  tons. 

Between 

xooo  and 

2000  tonx. 

Serpent. 

Star. 

Cormo- 
rant. 

Sparrow- 
hawk. 

1    Assu- 
1   ranoe. 

PeUcan. 

Boebuck. 

Pionwp. 

Scout, 

!  PcloruA, 

185 

185 

185 

180 

180 

185 

aoo 

200 

aoo 

1 
200         [ 

2t'3S 

28-33 

2833 

2833 

28-33 

3316 

3016 

,ir» 

4033 

4033 
1462 

695 

695 

695    ^ 

670 

670 

950 

851 

1462 

9*4* 

962 

1016 

1083 

10-83 

IX '89 

10-49 

10*91 

'4-37 

14*83 

200 

206 

221 

240 

240 

279 

H6 

262 

399 

4«7 

634 

657 

718 

781 

781 

920 

935 

lOXO 

1478 

1558 

Hop. 

Hop. 

Hop. 

Hop. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hop. 

Hop. 

H.  trunk. 

Hop. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

45 

45 

45 

42-25 

45 

45 

55 

55 

.58i« 

«4 

2 

2 

2 

216 

2 

2 

95-833 

**5     J 

eV 

3 

lOZ 

102 

85 

92 

87 

8975 

82 

57 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

350 

350 

400 

400 

907-3 

892-3 

72i-8 

725-6 

744 

7585 

1277-9 

1150 

1421-5 

1437-6 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

12 

11*08 

XI 

■5-94 

16 

i6-5 

i6-5 

i6-5 

14-25 

16 

1413 

20*42 

20-5 

»3-5 

a6 

2-46 

2-42 

2-46 

258 

a'5 

.    ^'A^ 

3 

3 

3   ^ 

i«5 

3-67 

3-92- 

4-42 

433 

4-25 

4-67 

4-4» 

5 

sr 

loa 

102 

85 

9*    . 

87 

8975 
11-666 

95833 

82 

57 

XI -056 

III 

XXI55 

11065 

11142 

11-144 

11332 
16-582 

11*6 

11-93 

i6-6oi 

16-601 

13-834 

12-932 

i373> 

12-514 

19-300 

15299 

14619 

109-9 

XI 5-8 

154 
No.  2. 

198 
Calm. 

103-6 

No.  4  to 
No.  5. 

142*5 

1587 

Li^ht 
breeze. 

No.  2  to 
No.  3. 

Calm. 

No.  6  on 
the  beam. 

Smooth. 
1862. 

1 86a. 

1862. 

X862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

X862. 

1862. 

1862. 
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Tablb  YL 


Oroups  of  a  Speed 


Subgroups  of  DUplaoement.. 


Between  ji  and 


Between  looo  and  2000  tonf. 


Name  of  Veeeel 


Clio. 


Cha- 
ry bdis. 


Orpheus. 


Orestee. 


BaroBsa. 


Oadmaai 


Length  on  waterline,  in  feet    ico 

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet  40*33 

Tonnage,  Builder's  measurement   1462 

Mean  draft  of  wtter,  in  feet |     14-87 

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  isq.  ft . . .    41  ^ 
Displacement,  in  tons  of  3d  cubic  feet  1565 


Ergirss. 


Description   

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches     

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  rerolutions,  per  minute    

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety-yalye,  in  lbs.. 

Nominal  horse-power  

Lidicated  horse-power     , 


Fbopbller. 


Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  in  feet     

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet  .. 
Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute 
Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour  . . 
Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  haur.. 


Hor. 

2 

64 

3 

57-83 
20 
400 
1539-2 


16 

26 


Wind 
Sea.... 


Bemarks 

Beferenoe  to  Beports 


I 

57-83 
11-96 
14-831 


Speed*  xDt|-r  indicated  horse-power    i49'8 


200 

40*33 
1462 

1492 
421 
1572 


Hor. 

2 

20 
400 
1580-6 


16 
26 

483 
61-5 
11-752 

15773 
138-8 


225 
40*67 

1702 

1525 

443 
1672 


Hor. 

2 

20 
400 

i445» 


16 

»3 
381 
6-16 

65 
12-449 

H747 
188-1 


225 
40-67 
1702 

15*49 
453 
X720 


Hor. 

2 

60-75 

3 

65 

20 

400 

1521*6 


16 

3'8i 
6-c8 

^^    . 
12-265 

14*747 
174-1 

No.  5. 


225 
40-67 
1702 

1583 
466 
1780 


Hor. 

2 
6+ 

el 

20 
400 
1798-2 


16 
24 

3 

6-57 
66 

11*92 
15-625 
138-3 

No.  2  to 
No.  3. 


200 

40*33 
1462 

17-71 

537 
2065  - 


Hor.  T. 

2 
=58-11 

3-25 

58*25 
20 
400 
1424 


16 
23-5 

3 

8*33 
5825 
11-294 

13*503 
164'r 

No.  4i. 
Smooth. 
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ijknota. 


Between  looo  and  4C00  tons. 


Bteoon. 

Jason. 

200 

225 

4033 

40-67 

1462 

1701 

18-37 

i8-5 

558 

575*5 

^192 

2294 

Hot. 

Hor 

» 

2 

64 

64 

3    , 

3 

58-66 

54*5 

21 

20 

400 

400 

1651-1 

15491 

16 

16 

26 

26 

3 

3*57 

9 

967 

5866 

54*5 

11-416 

11*632 

15046 

13*977 

152-1 

176-7 

Calm. 

No.  4- 

Smooth. 

Perseve- 
rance. 


272-58 

38*5 
967 

I8-C4 
500-5 
2299 


Hor.  T. 

2 

=55 

3 

57*5 

16 

360 

911-8 


16-06 
21-97 

3-02 

8-5 
57*5 
11*297 
12*460 
a75*4 

Calm. 


Urgent, 


Forte.    '  Transit.  '  Severn.     Phoebe.     ^'«'*P<>-   En.erald. 


271-90 

38-54 
1981 
18-37 

5«3 

2370 


Hor. 

2 
64 

3 
59*5 
«5 
400 

12268 


'7 

«a*33 
35 
942 

59**5 

12-858 
250-1 

No.  2. 
Smooth. 


112 

5o*c8 
2364 

17*74 
550 
2370 


Hor. 
2 
64 
3 

56*33 
20 
400 
15389 


17 

22*5 

3 

56-33 
11-485 
12-503 
'75 


300 

41*5 

2522 
18 
5185 
2628 


Hor.  T. 

2 
=  58*5 
3*15 
5675 
'5 
400 

1234*3 


17 
2425 

3 

9 

5675 
11*909 

260*6 

No.  4. 


2405 
50 
a7ia 
18*57 

1638 


Hor. 

2 
66 

3*5 
67-166 
10 
500 
1977*6 


18 

20 

8*67 

67*166 

12*132 

13-251 

172*4 

No.  4. 


240*5 

5i5 

1848 

»7-95 
573 

2700 


Hor. 

1 

65 

3 

62 

zo 

500 

779*9 


18 
22 

3*a5 

7*5 
62 
11-9 

>  3-455 
185-6 

;  No.  4. 

Mod. 
swell. 


117 

»37 

SI 

*;» 

2852 

2852 

18-53 

18-91 

568 

586 

a74> 

1835 

Hor.  T. 

Hor. 

2 

2 

=70-75 

3*5 

59 

20 

600 

2171-4 


18*04 

25*02 

3*33 
7'o8 

59 

12-436 
14562 
'73*5 

No.  3. 


76 
35 

54 

20 

600 

2o6o'9 


18 

28 
3*5 
7*83 

54 

12 

H'9»5 
168 
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Tabiob  VI 


Ghroups  of  a  Speed   

Subgroaps  of  Displaoement 

Name  of  Yessel     

Length  on*  Waterline,  in  feet    

Breath  (extreme),  in  feet  

Tonnage,  Builder's  measurement   

Mean  onlft  of  water,  in  feet    

Aiiea  of  itamersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft. 
Dikplaceihent,  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet   . . . 

Engikes. 

Description   

Number  of  cylinders 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  m  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute   

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety-valve,  in  lbs. 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power     

Propeller. 

Diameter,  in  feet  

Pilch,  in  feet     

Length  in  line  of  shaft     

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet , 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute    

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour    

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knote  per  hour    ... 
Speed*  X  Dtf  -r-  indicated  horse-power    . . . 

Wind 

Sea 

B^marka    

B^erenoe  to  Beporta  , 


4. 
Prom  II  U 


Between  zioc 


Irresist- 
ible. 


Topaze. 


London.   Rodney. 


Nelson. 


190 

5675 
2642 
2108 
708 
285^ 


Hor.  T. 

2 
=  58-ri 

^6 

20 
400 
[668-5 


17 
17 
3*33 
ri-25 
66 

II'OI 

rro68 
i6r 


^35 

215-25 

50 

54-29 

2651 

2687 

1871 

19-83 

635 

735 

3000 

3"5 

Hor. 

Hor. 

2 

2 

76 

70-875 

3*5 

3 

49 

60-75 

20 

20 

600 

500 

2131-4 

1804-1 

'933 

18 

29 

20 

3'5 

3 

7*5 

983 

49    ^ 

60-75 

1216 

11-522 

I4-OI7 

11-985 

175-5 

1 808 

No.  5  to 
No.  6. 
Consid. 
swell. 


No.  4. 

Little 
swell. 


214^33 

54 
2770 
20-12 

737 
3126 


Hor. 

2 
66 

35 
71-666 
20 
500 
2245-6 


18 
i6-5 

3 

9-67 

17-166 

11-479 

11-583 

144 

No.  I  to 
No.  2. 


216-25 

2736 
19*66 

750 
3158 


Hor. 

2 


No.  4. 


214 
60 

3241 
ao'a5 

770 

3*45 


Hor. 


71 

66 

3 

3*5 

65-83 

7a-66 

20 

20 

500 

500 

101-8 

2276-3 

18 

i*8ia 

20*l6 

'7-79 

375 

3aa 

9-83 

10-91 

6583 

7ai-66 

11-533 

11-77 

13096 

lo-ia 

157-1 

i57» 

No. 
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/ 

(continued.) 

• 

r  -- 

'3  knots. 

\' 

lad  4000  tons. 

: 1 

Princess 
Boyah 

Waterloo. 

fiobci. 

Algiers. 

^sc^^.\  I^- 

Doris. 

Himalaya. 

Diadem. 

"7  .  . 

3129 
^090 

^5 
^400 

ai8-ao 

238 

218-57 

»35 

*5'    « 

240 

340-42 

240 

.   55'33 

557^ 

60 

50 

52-08 

48 

46-14 

4« 

2t«4-^ 

5*3*   ^. 

3347     . 

2651 

3059 

2479 

3+51' 
18-83 

»479  -      i 

ao-79 

20-511 

21-07 

21 

21-45 

2049 

2D-54 

807 

697 

819 

750 

717 

732 

S^^' 

76t 

i*4^ 

3*470 

3562 

3631 

3638 

3714 

3857 

3880 

Hor. 

H!or. 

Hor.T. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor.  T. 

Hor,  T. 

Hor. 

2                    ^ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6+iis          7« 

70-75 

.    76»i5 

76 

76 

.=82 

=  73 

82 

.3*5 

^'ie 

3:5 

35 

4 

J-5 

f  . 

62 

55 

55 

5371 

55 

56-33 

20 

20 

20 

-20 

20 

12 

20 

j^Nv%                       COO 

6co 

600 

600 

600 

800 

700 

800 

400 
1491 

r8899 

»385'3 

2518-4 

2490-1 

2392 

3005 

1830 

2978-5- 

iS 

18 

1812 

19-33 

1942 

2008 

1808 

18 

17  ^^ 

2-54 

1XX> 

*3    ^ 

2608 

25-79 

^SS 

30 

28 

33-4* 

^-75 

316 

3 

3-25 

3*39 

4-20 

475 

-3*57 

9-42 

ro-83 

10-33 

9*5 

975 

992 

10-42 

62 

57-66 

55 

55      „ 

5371 

55 

5633 

11-752 
1^-066 
156 

12-191 

12-074 

12-538 

12-158 

'i'5 

12-oqi 
18-5^1 
143*4 

.&' 

,3.993 
167 

13-834 
J  97 

15-894 
143-4 

15191 
262-5 

— .            ^^       -W^-fc     a,  to 

No.  3. 

No.  5. 

No.  2  to 

No.  2  to 

No.  1  to 

Lit.  breeze. 

Calm. 

TKo.  5-           ^*»-  3- 

No.  3. 

No.  3. 

No.  2. 

Smooth. 

Smooth. 

Slight 

1  =■  \  =. 

wave. 

1 
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Tabkb  VI. 


Gboape  of  a  Speed 


4. 

Prom  II 


Subgroups  of  Displacement.. 


a. 

Between  4000 


Name  of  Vessel 


Boyal 
Sorereign. 


Lengtb  on  waterline,  in  feet   

Breadth  (extreme),  in  feet 

Tonnace,  builder's  measurement     

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  midship  section,  sq.  ft. 
Displacement,  in  tons  of  35  cubic  feet  . . . 


Engives. 


Description 

Number  of  cylinders , 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet «... 

Number  of  reyolutions,  per  minute  

Weight  per  sq.  in.  on  safety-valTC,  in  lbs. 

Nominal  horse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 


Fbopelleb. 


Diameter,  in  feet  

Pitch,  in  feet     

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Immersion  of  lower  ledge,  in  feet   

Number  of  reyolutions,  per  minute    ., 

Speed  of  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 

Speed  of  propeller,  in  knots  per  hour., 
Speed'  X  Dt|  -j-  indicated  horse-power. . 

Wind     


240-5 
60- 

3759 
20-54 
802 
4023 


Hor. 

2 

82 

4 

54 

20 

800 

2795 


19*12 

27-5a 

3-59 
9-08 

54 

12-253 

14659 
166-4 

No.  2. 


Sea 

Bemarks    

Beferenoe  to  Beports 


GKbraltar.^^^^^  Anson. 


252 

58 
3716 
20-25 
832 

4120 


Hot. 

2 

82 

4 

59 

20 

800 

3504-8 


»9 
»7.5 
433 
10 

1248 
16-005 

1425 

Liglit 
breeze. 
Smooth. 


252 
60-16 

3994 
20-42 
800 
4170 


Hor.  Tr. 

2 
»82 

4 

57'4 
20 
800 
335* 


19-08 
29-27 

397 
io*i6 

57*4 

12-569 

16-573 

«5r5 

Calm. 


*4475 

55*33 

3317    ^ 

20*16 

856 

4190 


Hor. 

2 

82 

4 

59 

20 

800 

3582-6 


19 

27-5 
4'i6 
767 

12-984 
16-005 
1587 

No.  2  to 
No.  3. 
Smooth. 


Edgar. 


230-25 

55*33 
3086 
22*42 

977 
4614 


Hor. 

2 
76 

54*83 

20 

6co 

*474-5 


18 
a5*5 
3*04 
io-i6 
548 
11-371 
13-792 
164-7 
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(amimued.) 


to  13  kiota. 

'and  8000  tons. 

Hero. 

Howe*. 

Donegal 

St  Jean 
d'Acre. 

Beyenge. 

Benown. 

MerMj. 

Marl- 
borough. 

234-25 

260 

240 

238 

^4475 

a44'75 

300 

445*5 

5533 

61 

5533 

55*33 

55*33 

55*33 

5» 

61 -20 

31*7 

4236 

3224 

3200 

3318 

3318 

3717 

4000 

ZZ'JO 

21-62 

23-16 

24-25 

24 

»4-33 

22-57 

26-25 

993 

949 

1004 

1067 

1065 

1082 

917 

11*89 

4765 

4770 

4960 

5340 

5446 

5520 

5678 

6035 

Hor. 

Hor.  Tp. 

Hor.Tr. 

Hor.Tr. 

Hor. 

Hor.Tr. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

76 

=92-5 

=82 

=70-75 

82 

=82 

9» 

82 

35 

4 

4 

3*5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

56 

4575 

5»-5 

61 

54*5 

56*5 

57-66 

54-66 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

600 

1000 

800 

600 

800 

800 

800 

800 

2662*1 

2186-7 

28323 

2136 

3028-2 

3182-6 

3877*8 

3054*3 

iS 

20 

19 

18 

19 

'9 

20 

»9 

»5-5 

28 

28 

21-67 

»5 

28 

29*42 

27-25 

3*5 

4-5 

3*5 

35 

35 

3*5 

4'»5 

3-6i 

11*67 

925 

II 

1325 

11-67 

12 

11*42 

H'S 

56 

4575 

52-5 

61 

54*5 

5^'l 

57-66 

54*66 

11-35 

ii*i6i 

11-912 

11199 

11-53 

11-815 

12796 

11-217 

14086 

12-636 

14-500 

13-037 

13-440 

15605 

16-728 

14-692 

155-5 

i8o-2 

173-6 

1586 

161-9 

172 

153*2 

Light 

No.  3  to 

Cahn. 

No.  I. 

No.  6  to 

No.  2. 

No.  2  to 

breeze. 

No.  4 

No.  7. 

No.  3. 

Smooth, 

Smooth. 

Smooth. 

*  Half-boiler  power. 
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?]E?9?X-rJ867. 


Table  VII.— MJEIsr:^^- 


Groups  of  a  Speed 


5. 

Between  13 


Sul^groups  of  Displacement.. 


^ames  of  Y  easels  . 


Njew^fi^e. 


P. 

Bfltween^coo 


§latlej. 


Lepgitji  between  t^ie  perpei;i(jLioulars 

Breadth  (extreme)    

Tonjoa^e 

Mean  draft  of  water 

Ajrea  of  immersed 

Displaoement 


Ekgikes. 


Description    

Number  of  cylii^ders 

Diameter  of  cylinders  

Length  of  stroke 

Number  of  revolutions,  pep  inini^te 

Weight  per  squ^ure  inch  on  ^afety-yalye  . 

Nominal  horse-power 

Indicated  hor^e-power 


^HOPBLLBB. 


Deecnption    

Piameter    

Pitch 

Length   

Immersion  of  centre  at  trial 

Number  of  revolutions 

Speed  of  s^p,  in  knots 

Speed  of  propeller,  iii  knots 

Speed'  X  m  -4- indicated  horse-power  , 

Wind 

Sea 

Bemarks '...,. 


*5o 

»5+*| 

5 ''^7 

53t 

3027 

3065 

J7-20 

18-70 

5^J 

530 

265; 

2760 

Horizontal. 

Horizontal. 

2 

2 

76 

66 

35 

70-5 

60166 

20 

20 

600 

500 

H5»*» 

2323-8 

>f 

j8-q8 

zi 

20-42 

VSl 

216 
8-OI 

8-67 

60166 

70-5 

13-287 

13067 
14198 

15*431 

183-3 

188-9 

No.  3. 

Calm. 
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and  15  knots. 

! 

0. 

1 

and  4000  tons. 

Between  4000  and  8000  ton*. 

AUaa. 

Duncan. 

Ariadne. 

Ilowe. 

Orlantlo. 

*4475 

*5! 

aSo 

a6o 

300 

'           5533 

58 

50 

61 

5* 

33«7 

3716 

3214 

4236 

37»7^ 

^1937 

1983 

21-33 

2I'6l 

:i87 

880 

810 

808 

771 

949 

3940 

3985 

4426 

4770 

54>6 

Horizonta]. 

Horn,  trunk. 

Uorixonta]. 

IToHs.  trunk. 

ITorix.  trunk. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8a 

=  82 

82-06 

9^'S 

9a-5 

4 

4 

367 

4 

4 

60-333 

55 

6r6 

57-375 

50 

20 

20 

10 

20 

20 

800 

800 

800 

1000 

ICOO 

373 '-S 

3117-5 

(Tommon,  3  blades. 
1908 

3350-3 

4523-8 

3616^ 

»9 

20 

20 

20 

27-5 

27-83 

as 

28 

325 

416 

3-5 

3*5 

4*5 

4-5 

808 

8-92 

10-57 

9-»5 

JO-25 

60-333 

55 

61-6 

57-375 

50 

13022 

13-289 

13087 

13-|65 
15-847 

13-001 

16-366 

15-000 

15191 

16029 

J47-6 

183-3 

180-3 

1564 

187-4 

No.  5. 

Calm. 

No.  2. 

No.  3  to  No.  4. 
SmooUi. 

Light  fareexe. 
Smooth. 

i 
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REPORT — 1867. 

Table  Yin.— MEN-OF-WAR  of 


Group  1.    Under  7  knots. 


Sfc.  George. 


Colossus. 


Group  2.  7  to 


Chesapeake. 


Length,  in  feet 

Breadth,  in  feet , 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  section,  in  square  feet 
Displacement,  in  tons 


Engines. 


Description    

Number  of  (flinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  revolutions,  per  minute 
Speed  of  piston,  in  feet  per  minute 

Nominal  norse-power  

Lidioated  horse-power 

Total  weight  of  engines,  in  tons 


Propeller. 

Description    

Diameter    

Pitch 

Length  in  line  of  shaft 

Number  of  blades 

Depth  of  immersion  from  top  of  blade  to  1 

Burlaoe  of  water j 

Boss,  in  feet 

Weight  of  screw,  in  tons 

Speeaof  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 

No.  of  revolutions  of  propeller,  per  minute.. 

Boilers. 

Pressure  of  steam  in  boiler,  lbs.  on  the  sq.  in. 

Description    

Length,  in  feet  

Breaidth,  in  feet 

Height,  in  feet 

Steam-room,  in  cubic  feet    .' 

Water-room,  in  cubic  feet   

Number  of  furnaces 

Grate  surface,  in  square  feet    

Total  heating  surface,  in  square  feet  

Number  of  Iwilers 

Weight  of  boilers,  total,  in  tons 

Weight  of  water  in  boilers,  in  tons     


ao6*5 

5546 
24-85 

IOl2*4 

4559 


Horizontal. 

2 

3 

46 

276 

500 

1123 

"5 


18 
20 

3 

2 

5-46 

375X1-83 
6-6 
45 


17 
Tubular. 

>5-5 
11-33 
1 1 -08 

1996 

2170 
20 
337-5 

9449*5 
4 
128 


194-33 
5642 
12*32 
911 
3785 


Hor.  trunk. 
2 

58-25 
3-45 
53 
344-5 
400 
1020 
70 


17*12 

18-46 

289 

2 

5-22 

316x2 
6*95 
6 


20 
Tubular. 
i2-o8 
11*75 
11-67 

1288 

1680 

12 

253 

6644 

4 
90 


207 
50 
21*93 

758 
3402 


Horizontal. 

2 

64 
3 


400 

897 

93 


'7 

22*5 

3 

2 

2*79 

3X175 
^•55 
7*2 


Tubular. 
13-08 
11*5 
11-5 
1568 
2100 
16 
277 
7387 
4 
112 
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9  knots. 

Obovp  S.     9  to  II  knoU. 

Bnllfindi. 

Renown. 
HiOf-boiW. 

Lee. 

Leren. 

Algrrine, 

SUncy. 

;    .06 

14475 

125 

125 

"5 

"5 

1               21 

6*75 

55-33 
23-67 

'ic 

•I-.5 

U.. 

'lot 

i        'JJ 

X050 

ISO'S 

"54  5 

1515 

150$ 

1        266 

1 
j 

5320 

367 

37t 

370 

367 

H.p.doab.tnmlL 

H.cloub.  acting. 

Hot.  H.  Pr. 

Hor.  H.  P. 

Hor.  H.  P. 

Hor.  H.  P. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

22-92 

19-5436 

It 

It 

It 

It 

, 

X 

4 

«-5 

V^ 

1'^ 

«5 

m 

435 

IS 

:s 

•Ji 

«5« 

474 

465 

60 

to 

to 

to 

to 

244-48 

1419 

303-6 

»9?*5 
605 

»93-9 
605 

299t 

6-25 

i6j 

6*05 

6x>5 

GriAthfl. 
6 

5*57 

........ 

"'% 

.K 

767 

767 

x'o6 

35 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o'oS 

i-Sj 

0-61 

I -so 

ot7 

1-04 

1-67XX-75 

3*5X2 

II6X-75 

116X-75 

i-x6xo-75 

1-16x075 

0-30 

10-75 

0-612 

0*612 

0*6l2 

0'6l2 

«S34 

9H5 

9-270 

9-270 

9-30 

«5i 

9-350 

19+ 

43*5 

154 

156 

>55 

60 

20 

60 

60 

60 

60 

1   CyL  tubular.   | 

CyL  tubular. 

CyL  tubuhup. 

CyL  tubular. 

CyL  tubuUr. 

13-67 

13-67 

16*25 

16-25 

1625 

16*25 

433 

IX -25 

13 

3562 

4-67 

4-67 

467 

467 
»3« 

127 

»3« 

131 

131 

360-5 

3780 

446 

446 

446 

U6 

3 

H 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3375 

14154 

33 

33 

33 

33 

1096-25 

1517 

»5»7 

15*7 

1517 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

13-5 

\lf 

14-25 

1 4-25 

14-25 

14-25 

X0-3 

12-75 

12-75 

12-75 

1275 

1867. 
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TABLE  Vm. 


Group  4.    1 1  to 


Marlborough 


Flyingfish. 


Benown. 


Length,  in  feet , 

Breadth,  in  feet 

Mean  draft  of  water,  in  feet    

Area  of  immersed  section,  in  square  feet  ... 
Displacement,  in  tons  

Engines. 

Bescription   

Number  of  cylinders    

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  feet 

Number  of  reTolutions  per  minute 

Speed  of  piston,  in  feet  per  minute 

Nominal  norse-power  

Indicated  horse-power 

Total  weight  of  engines,  in  tons 

Propeller. 

Description   

Diameter  , 

Pitch 

Length  in  line  of  shaft , 

Number  of  blades 

Depth  of  immersion  from  top  of  blade  to  1 

surface  of  water    J 

Boss,  in  feet  

Weiffht  of  screw,  in  tons 

Speraof  ship,  in  knots  per  hour 

No.  of  revolutions  of  propeller  per  minute. . 

Boilers. 

Pressure  of  steam  in  boiler,  lbs.  on  the  sq.  in. 

Description   

Length,  in  feet 

Breadth,  in  feet , 

Height,  in  feet 

Stetun-room,  in  cubic  feet 

Water-room,  in  cubic  feet 

Number  of  furnaces 

Orate  surface,  in  square  feet  

Total  heating  surface,  in  square  feet 

Number  of  boilers 

Wei^t  of  boilers,  total,  in  tons 

Weight  of  water  in  boilers,  in  tons    


a45'5 

6l*20 

26-24 
II69 

6035 


HorisontaL 

1 
82 

4 
54.66 

437*33 
800 
3054-26 
x6o 


Maudsley. 

27-25 
3-61 

2 

475 
3-83X2 
12 

11-217 
54-66 


20 

Com.  tubular. 
13-92 

11-75 

1333 
2700-8 
3920 

15166-8 
6 
211-8 

II2'0 


200 

30-33 
11-42 
226 
1033 


Horiiontal. 

2 

585 

2*25 

79 

355*4 

350 

1049-68 

49 


Common. 
13-16 
19-96 

3*01 

2 

o-o8 

3X1-5 

3-85 
11-536 

79 


I9'5 

High  k  low  tub. 
10-25 
10 

IX 

1528 

1365 

18 

247 

7005 

6 

766 

39 


M475 
55*33 
23-67 

1050 

5320 


H.  doub.  acting. 

2 
89*5  &  36 

4 

436 
800 
2754-64 
163 


rs 

2 

1-83 

35x2 
1075 

11-43 

54*5 


20 
Com.  tabular. 
13-67 
ix-25 

3562 

3780 

24 

544 

14854 

6 

179*8 
108 
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{continued,) 


13  knots. 

Group  5.    1 

3  to  15  knots. 

Diadem. 

Doris. 

Orlando. 

Mersey. 

240 

240 

300 

300 

48 

48 

5» 

5* 

20*67 

2o*49 

21*79 

21*57 

768 

732 

876 

865 

3918 

3716 

5456 

5308 

Hori2X>Btal. 

H.  (loub.  acting. 

H.  doub.  acting. 

H.  doub.  acting. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

82 

89-5  &  36 

100  &  38 

92 

4 

4 

4 

4 

55*5 

5371 

53 

55-a5 

442 

429-68 

424 

442 

800 

800 

1000 

1000 

2685-04 

3009-03 

3992 

4044 

160 

162 

194 

200 

Griffiths. 
18 

Griffiths. 
2o-o8 

20 

20 

13*08 

30 

29-75 

29-42 

4-20 
2 

4*5 

2 

4'»5 

2 

2 

'•35 

0*29 

0 

0-16 

3-75X5 

I0"20 

3-67  X  5-00 

11-38 

3-83  X  2-25 
12 

13 

11-899 

12-158 

13*16 

13*290 

55-»5 

537X 

53 

55'a5 

i8-5 

20*6 

19-67 

20 

Com.  tubular. 

Com.  tubular. 

Com.  tubular. 

Com.  tubular. 

1383 

1375 

14*42 

14-57 

ii-6i 

11-25 

i2;25 

11*5 

12*57 

11-75 

n-83 

I2'08 

*454*4 

2263 

3316 

3666 

3920 

4620 

5740 

4760 

24 

a4 

11 

3^ 

5^- 

544 

688 

.     7»o 

15166*8 

14749 

19431 

18881 

6 

6 

8 

t 

192*25 

172 

228 

263-7 

112 

132 

164 

136 

i2 
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On  the  Meteorology  of  Port  Louis  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius, 
By  Charles  Meldrum,  M.A, 

[A  oommiinication  ordered  to  be  printed  in  exUnw.'] 

Mauritius  lies  nearly  between  tho  parallels  of  20^  and  21°  S.  latitude  and 
the  meridians  of  57°  and  5S^  E.  longitude.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
islands  of  Reunion^  Eodrigues,  and  the  Cargados,  which  are  from  100  to  300 
miles  distant,  the  nearest  land  is  Madagascar,  about  500  miles  due  west. 
The  nearest  point  of  Africa  is  about  1100  miles  W.  b.  N".,  and  of  India  about 
2000  miles  N.E.  b.  N.  Towards  tho  E.N.E.,  E.,  and  KS.E.,  are  the  Indian 
archipelago  and  Australia,  at  distances  of  2600  to  3400  miles ;  while  to  the 
southward  an  almost  unbroken  ocean  stretches  away  to  the  polar  seas. 

Thus  surroimded  by  a  great  expanse  of  ocean,  especially  to  windward, 
Mauritius  may  be  regarded  as  a  locality  in  which  the  meteorological  elements 
may  be  determined  in  a  form  comparatively  free  from  the  complications 
caused  by  neighbouring  masses  of  land. 

The  island  itself,  which  is  of  volcanic  origin,  has  an  area  of  700  square 
miles,  and  is  of  an  oval  form.  Its  greatest  length  is  39  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  34  miles.  Nearly  one- third  of  it  is  under  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane,  the  other  two-thirds  consisting  chiefly  of  pasturage, 
forest,  and  mountain.  In  the  interior,  and  more  or  less  surrounded  by  three 
chains  of  mountains,  varying  from  1000  to  nearly  3000  feet  in  height,  and 
sending  off  spurs  towards  the  coast,  is  a  tableland,  which  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  800  to  1400  feet,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  which  has  of  late 
years  been  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  the  primeval  forests  having,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  cut  down  for  the  purpose.  Between  these  mountain- 
chains  and  tie  shore,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  are 
plains  generally  covered  with  sugar-cane,  and  gently  sloping  to  the  sea, 
above  which  they  are  but  little  elevated.  For  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery, 
for  bold  mountains,  generally  clothed  halfway  up  their  steep  sides  with  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  and  rearing  their  naked  heads  against  skies  of  the 
softest  blue,  for  rugged  precipices,  fantastic  knolls,  peaks,  and  ridges,  for 
tangled  forests,  deep  ravines  and  caverns,  picturesque  waterfalls,  shady  groves, 
and  rich  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  this  little  island  is  perhaps  unsurpassed. 

The  Observatory  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island,  in  20°  9'  56"  S.,  and  57°  29'  30"  E. 
It  stands  upon  a  coral-rock.  From  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  through  the  east,  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains  rising  to  the  height  of  700  to  2707 
feet.  As  these  mountains  bear  in  the  direction  from  which  the  prevailing 
wind  blows,  and  aro  only  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant, the  position  of  tho  Observatory  is  not  very  favourable. 

The  observations  which  form  the  basis  of  this  communication  embrace  a 
period  of  seven  years,  namely  1860  to  1866  inclusive. 

There  are  two  classes  of  observations, — 1st,  observations  taken  daily  at 
3|  A.M.,  9^  A.M.,  3J  P.M.,  and  9^  p.m.  ;  and,  2nd,  observations  taken  hourly 
on  the  21st  of  each  month. 

The  former  are  referred  to  as  the  six-hourly  observations,  and  the  latter  as 
the  term-day  observations. 

As  the  principal  use  of  the  term-day  observations  is  for  determining  the 
epochs  of  the  turning-points  and  the  range  of  the  meteorological  elements 
in  their  diurnal  march,  they  are  not,  like  the  six-hourly  observations,  dis- 
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cussed  for  tlie  whole  period,  but  for  such  portions  of  it  as  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  object  in  view. 

The  instruments  are  by  Newman,  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  Casella,  and 
have  been  compared  with  the  Greenwich  and  Kew  standards.  The  barometer, 
the  tube  of  which  has  an  interior  diameter  of  -564  inch,  is,  with  the  thermo- 
meters, 30  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  rain-gauge  and  solar  thermometers 
are  40  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  vane  of  Osier's  anemometer  10  feet 
abo>ye  the  highest  point  of  the  building. 

Prom  1852  to  1859  a  similar  series  of  observations  was  taken  by  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  in  a  tower  about  400  yards  west  of  the  Observatory ;  so 
tiiat  the  two  series  embrace  a  period  of  14  years.  I  confine  myself  to  the 
second  series  (1860-66),  taken  imder  my  own  direction.  The  results  are 
given  in  42  Tables,  to  which  I  beg  to  prefix  a  few  remarks,  intended  to 
direct  attention  to  some  of  the  more  salient  features.  I  begin  with  the 
temperature. 

I.  Teicpebattjre. 

Diurnal  Variation. — The  last  line  but  one  in  Table  I.  exhibits  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  at  3^  a.m.,  9|  a.m.,  3|  p.m.,  and  9^  p.m.  The  means 
for  these  hours  are  75°-50,  77°-59,  78°-99,  and  76^-36,  respectively,  which 
giyes  a  mean  daily  temperature  of  77°-ll.  The  last  line  shows  the  excess 
or  defect  of  the  mean  for  each  observation  hour  on  the  mean  (77°*  11)  of 
the  10,220  observations  taken  during  the  whole  period  of  seven  years. 

As  the  intervals  between  the  observation  hours  are  considerable,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  more  complete  information  regarding  the  diurnal 
march  of  the  temperature,  to  have  recourse  to  the  hourly  observations  taken 
cm  the  term-days.  The  results  of  these,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  II.,  in  which  the  last  column  but  one  gives  the  mean  tem- 
perature for  each  hour,  commencing  with  6  a.m.  We  perceive  that  there  is 
a  single  progression,  having  one  ascending  and  one  descending  branch,  the 
temperature  gradually  increasing  from  75°*55  at  6  a.m.  to  79°*43  at  1  p.m., 
and  then  decreasing  till  6  a.m.  This  progression,  it  need  scarcely  be 
remarked,  is  dependent  on  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  with  regard  to  the 
sun.  In  the  last  column  is  presented  the  amount  by  which  the  mean  for 
each  hour  falls  short  of  (— ),  or  exceeds  (  +  ),  the  mean  for  the  24  hours 
(77°'14).  "We  see  that  there  are  nine  hours,  namely,  10  a.m.  te  6  p.m. 
inclusive,  during  which  the  temperature  is  above  the  mean  for  the  day,  and 
fifteen  hours  during  which  it  is  below  the  mean.  The  range  is  3*^-88.  The 
greatest  increase  in  any  two  hours  takes  place  between  9  and  11  a.m.,  and 
amounts  te  1°'81,  and  the  greatest  fall  in  any  two  hours  from  3  to  5  p.m., 
and  amounts  to  1°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  day  occurs  very  nearly 
at  9  A.M.  and  7  p.m. 

On  inspecting  the  other  columns,  which  give  the  diurnal  variation  for 
each  month,  it  may  be  seen  that,  though  the  minimum  generally  occurs  at 
6  A.M.,  and  the  maximum  at  1  p.m.,  the  epochs  of  the  turning-points  vary  a 
little  with  the  season. 

Comparing  Tables  I.  and  11.,  we  find  that  the  mean  daily  temperature  is 
almost  identical  in  both,  being  77°' 11  in  the  one,  and  77°*  14  in  the  other, 
notwithstanding  the  fewness  of  the  observations  in  the  latter  case. 

Greatest  Diurnal  Range, — ^Table  III.  shows  the  greatest  range  of  tem- 
perature, on  any  one  day,  in  each  month,  obtained  from  daily  observations  of 
the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  for  five  years  (1862-1866).  It 
will  be  scon  that  the  greatest  range  on  any  one  day  during  that  period  was 
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13°,  in  March  1866,  and  the  least  of  the  extreme  diurnal  ranges  6'^'4,  in 
October  and  November  1862,  and  that  the  greatest  variations  of  temperature 
take  place  during  the  summer  months,  namely,  from  November  to  May. 

Least  Diurnal  Mange, — The  least  range  of  temperature,  on  auy  one  day, 
during  the  same  five  years,  was  1°'4  in  June  1866,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
least  diurnal  ranges  6°  in  January  1865,  as  appears  from  Table  IV.,  which 
likeMrise  shows  that  the  summer  months  are  subject  to  greater  fluctuations 
of  temperature  than  the  winter  months. 

Mean  Diurnal  Hange. — Table  V.,  in  which  the  mean  diurnal  range  for 
each  month  is  given,  shows  that  the  mean  diurnal  range  for  the  year  is 
6°'69,  and  that  the  greatest  fluctuations  occur  in  the  siunmer  months. 

Annual  Variation, — The  annual  march  of  the  temperature,  derived  from 
the  daily  six-hourly  observations  for  seven  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  last 
column  but  one  of  Table  VI.  like  the  diurnal  march  it  is  a  simple  progres- 
sion, having  one  ascending  and  one  descending  branch.  The  least  mean 
monthly  temperature  is  71°-95  for  July,  and  the  greatest  81°-72  for  January. 
From  July  to  January  the  temperature  increases,  and  from  January  to  July 
it  decreases*  This  progression,  as  is  well  known,  depends  on  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  epochs  of  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  how- 
ever, do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  sun's  highest  and  lowest  meridional 
altitudes,  but  occur  at  later  periods,  the  maximum  temperature  about  the 
4th  of  February,  and  the  minimum  about  the  7th  of  August.  The  last 
column  shows  the  amount  of  variation,  or  the  excess  and  defect  of  the  mean 
temperature  (77°*  11)  on  the  monthly  means.  During  the  six  summer 
months  the  temperature  is  above,  and  during  the  six  winter  months  below, 
the  mean  temperature,  the  epochs  of  which  are  the  7th  of  May  and  the  5th 
of  November. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  given  in  Table  VII.  the  mean  monthly 
temperature  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  daily  readings  of  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  thermometers.  The  mean  annual  temperature  thus 
derived  ia  77°*80,  or  0-69  higher  than  that  given  by  the  six-hourly  obser- 
vations. 

Temperature  in  tTie  Sun's  Bays, — ^Table  VIII.  shows  the  mean  monthly 
maximum  temperature  in  the  sun's  rays,  obtained  by  daily  observation  of  a 
black  bulb  thermometer  inclosed  in  an  exhausted  tube,  exposed  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  40  feet  above  the  ground,  and  protected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  local 
radiation.  The  results,  which,  as  measures  of  solar  radiation,  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  nsual  objections,  present  a  progression  similar  to  that  of  the 
temperature  in  the  shade,  the  greatest  mean  monthly  maximum  being  117°"6 
for  January,  and  the  least  101°-2  for  July, — the  progression  being  harmo- 
nious, except  that  the  temperature  in  February  is  somewhat  lower  than  in 
March,  owing  probably  to  the  former  month  being  cloudier  than  the  latter. 

Extreme  Monthly  Uange, — ^Table  IX.  shows  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  and  the  extreme  range  of  temperature  for  each  month,  and 
their  monthly  and  yearly  means.  The  greatest  range  in  any  one  month  was 
18°  in  November  1864,  and  the  least  6^-4  in  October  1862.  The  greatest 
fluctuations  occur  in  the  warmest  months. 

Secular  Variation, — The  last  line  in  Table  VI.  shows  that  the  tempera- 
ture has  varied  little,  it  being  for  four  years  out  of  the  seven  almost  the  same, 
and  the  greatest  difference  between  any  two  years  being  only  0°*95. 

A  sindlar  remark  applies  to  the  numbers  in  the  last  line  in  Table  VII., 
showing  the  m^an  annual  temperature  as  derived  from  the  self-registering 
thermometers. 
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The  last  line  in  Table  Yin.  shows  that  the  temperature  in  the  son's  rays 
was  considerably  greater  in  1860  than  in  any  other  year,  and  that,  npon  the 
whole,  it  decreased  till  1864,  and  has  been  increasing  since  that  year. 

Extreme  Annual  Bange. — The  extreme  annual  range  of  temperature  for 
each  year  is  given  in  Table  X.,  containing  the  highest  and  lowest  readings 
of  the  self-registering  thermometers,  and  the  epochs  of  occurrence.  The 
mean  annual  range  is  22^*52. 

n.  Elastic  Fobck  op  Vapoxjb. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  measured  by  the  barometer,  is  the 
combined  pressures  of  the  dry  air  and  the  aqueous  vapour  suspended  in  it ; 
and  many  are  of  opinion  that,  by  means  of  simultaneous  observations  of  the 
barometer  and  dry  and  wet  thermometers,  the  two  pressures  may  be  sepa- 
rated and  exhibited  apart. 

Diunud  Variation, — The  last  line  but  one  in  Table  XI.  gives  the  diurnal 
march  of  the  vapour-pressure  in  inches  of  mercury,  as  deduced  by  Glaisher's 
Tables  from  the  six-hourly  observations  of  the  diy  and  wet  thermometers. 
We  perceive  that  the  pressure  is  greatest  ('658)  at  the  warmest  observation 
hoar  (3^  p.m.),  and  least  (646)  at  the  coldest  hour  (3^  a.m.),  which  is  what 
would  be  expected,  since  the  capacity  of  air  for  vapour  is  directly  as  the 
temperature.    The  last  line  shows  the  amount  of  variation,  which  is  slight. 

llie  last  two  columns  in  Table  XII.  exhibit  the  mean  vapour-pressure  for 
each  hour  of  the  day,  and  its  deviation  from  the  daily  mean,  obtained  from 
the  hourly  term-day  observations  for  four  years  (1863-66).  Here  we  have 
complete  evidence  of  a  direct  harmony  between  the  diurnal  march  of  the 
vapour-pressure  and  that  of  the  temperature,  the  hours  of  the  greatest  vapour- 
pressure  coinciding  with  those  of  the  greatest  temperature,  and  vice  versd,  "Wo 
see  that  the  march  of  the  vapour-pressure,  though  a  little  irregular,  \&  like  the 
march  of  the  temperature,  a  single  progression,  having  two  branches,  the  one, 
upon  the  whole,  ascending  from  4  a.m.,  when  the  pressure  is  least  ('621),  to 
1  paf.,  when  it  is  greatest  ('646),  and  the  other  descending  from  2  p.m.  to 
4  a.m.  Between  6  and  8  a.m.,  as  the  heat  increases,  the  pressure  takes  a  start 
upwards,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  it  is  nearly  stationary.  From  3  to  4  p.m., 
as  the  heat  declines,  the  vapour-pressure  also  declines,  and  again  continues 
nearly  uniform  till  2  a.m.,  between  which  hour  and  4  a.m.  it  falls  once  more. 
From  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  it  is  above  the  mean  for  the  day,  and  from  5  p.m.  to 
8  A.M.  below  it,  attaining  ite  mean  value  about  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Animal  Variation, — The  last  two  columns  in  Table  XIII.  give  the  annual 
march  of  the  vapour-pressure,  and  the  amount  of  its  deviation  from  the 
annual  mean,  derived  from  the  six-hourly  observations.  Hero  also  we  have, 
npon  the  whole,  a  single  progression.  The  vapour-pressure  attains  its  maxi- 
mum ('767)  in  Febmarj',  and  its  minimum  ('550)  in  July.  From  February  to 
July  it  decreases,  and  from  July  to  February  it  increases,  except  in  September, 
when  it  is  less  than  in  August, — August,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  being  a 
month  in  which  not  only  the  vapour-pressure,  but  also  tlie  humidity,  rain- 
fall, and  cloud  are  greater  than  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  and 
following  it,  these  elements  showing  a  tendency  to  a  small  second  maximum. 
During  the  six  summer  months  the  vapour-pressure  exceeds  the  mean  for 
the  year  ('652),  and  during  the  six  winter  months  it  falls  short  of  it.  There 
is  thus  a  connexion  between  the  annual  variation  of  the  vapour-pressure 
and  that  of  the  temperature  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  between  the  diurnal 
yariations  of  the  same  elements,  the  progressions  being  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  the  turning-points  nearly  coincident. 
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Extreme  Monthh/  Range. — ^From  Table  XTV.,  which  gives  the  maximum 
and  minimum  vapour-pressure  and  the  range  for  each  month,  together  with 
their  monthly  means,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  range  in  any  one 
month  was  '384  in  March  1864,  and  the  least  -149  in  May  1863  and  Septem- 
ber 1864,  and  that  January  to  May  inclusive  are  the  months  subject  to 
the  greatest  fluctuation. 

Seetdar  Variation. — ^An  examination  of  the  last  two  lines  in  Table  XIII. 
will  show  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  vapour-pressure  has  been  decreasing  since 
1860.  This  becomes  more  evident  when  we  take  the  means  of  the  results 
for  every  two  consecutive  years.  The  mean  pressure  for  1866  was  "033 
below  the  mean  for  the  seven  years,  and  '061  below  the  mean  for  1860. 
Looking  at  the  columns  which  give  the  monthly  means  in  each  year,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  mean  monthly  pressure  was  '792  in  February  1860,  and 
the  least  -498  in  July  1866. 

Extreme  Annual  Range. — ^Table  XV.  gives  the  greatest  and  least  vapour- 
pressure  and  the  range  for  each  year,  with  the  dates.  The  mean  annual 
range  is  '494  inch. 

in.   HUMTDITT. 

The  degree  of  humidity  is  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  vapour  contained  in 
the  air  to  the  amoimt  it  woidd  contain  if  saturated  with  vapour.  Hence,  if 
complete  saturation  be  denoted  by  100,  and  complete  dryness  by  0,  the 
degree  of  humidity  at  any  temperature  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
actual  tension  of  vapour  at  that  temperature  by  100,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  tension  required  for  complete  saturation  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

Diumtd  Variation, — ^Table  XVI.  gives  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  rela- 
tive humidity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  directly  determined  by  six-hourly  observa- 
tions. An  inspection  of  the  last  line  but  one  will  show  that  the  humidity  is 
least  (67*3)  at  the  warmest  observation  hour  (3|  p.m.),  and  greatest  (73*7) 
at  the  coldest  observation  hour  (3|  a.k.),  and  that  at  the  other  hours  it  has 
intermediate  values.  The  mean  relative  humidity  is  70*9,  or,  complete  satu- 
ration being  100,  nearly  71  hundredths. 

Table  XVIII.,  in  which  the  hourly  means  of  the  relative  humidity,  and 
their  deviation  from  the  daily  mean,  are  given,  as  obtained  from  four  years' 
term-day  observations,  shows  that  the  diurnal  march,  like  that  of  the  tem- 
perature and  vapour-pressure,  is  a  single  progression,  with  two  branches 
and  two  turning-points.  In  this  case,  however,  the  march  is  in  a  contrary 
direction,  the  greatest  humidity  occurring  at  the  coldest  hours  of  the  day, 
and  the  least  at  the  warmest.  Thus,  the  least  humidity  (63*6)  occurs  at 
1  P.M.,  from  which  hour  till  2  a.m.  it  increases  to  69-9.  It  then  remains 
nearly  stationary  till  8  a.m.,  showing,  however,  a  tendency  to  a  second 
minimum  at  4  a.m.  From  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  it  decreases.  From  9  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  it  is  below  the  mean  for  the  day,  and  during  the  other  hours  above 
it,  attaining  its  mean  daily  value  about  9  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Annual  Variation, — ^The  annual  march  of  the  relative  humidity,  and  its 
variation,  are  shown  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  XVIII.  Here  we  see 
that  February  is  the  most  humid  month,  and  November  the  driest,  the 
moan  for  the  former  being  74*7,  and  for  the  latter  68*1.  From  February 
to  June  the  humidity  decreases ;  from  June  to  August  it  increases ;  from 
August  to  November  it  decreases  again,  and  from  November  to  February 
increases.    There  are  thus  two  maxima  and  two  minima,  the  February 
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maximum,  however,  being  considerably  greater  Uian  the  Angast  maximnm, 
and  the  November  mininrnm  considerably  less  than  the  Jnne  minimnm. 

We  have  seen  that  the  diurnal  mardk  of  the  humidity  corresponds  with 
t^t  of  the  temperature  in  an  inverse  sense,  the  coldest  hours  being  the 
moistest,  and  the  warmest  hours  the  driest.  Such  is  not  the  case  wi&  the 
aanual  march,  for  the  most  humid  months  are  the  warmest.  This  seems  to 
arise  from  the  greater  length  of  time  that  the  high  temperature  prevails  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Erom  August  (which  is  nearly  the  coldest 
month)  to  November,  the  humidity  goes  on  decreasing  with  an  increasing 
temperature,  the  relation  between  the  two  elements  in  their  annual  march 
being  here  analogous  to  that  between  them  in  their  diurnal  march ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  by  December  the  vapour  has  accumulated  so  much  that, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  temperature,  the  humidity,  instead  of  de- 
Greasing  further,  begins  to  increase,  and  it  goes  on  increasing  till  February. 
Owing  to  the  excess  of  accumulated  vapoiir,  time  is  now  required  to  restore 
the  two  elements  to  their  normal  relation ;  and  althou^  the  temperature 
decreases,  the  humidity  does  not  increase  but  decreases,  tibe  evaporation  from 
the  surrounding  ocean  becoming  less  active ;  and  it  is  not  till  June  that  the 
humidity  begins  to  increase  with  a  decreasing  temperature.  In  August  the 
temperature  commences  to  rise,  and  then  the  humidity  decreases  with  the 
increasing  temperature  till  November  or  December,  when  the  overpowering 
effect  of  evs^ration  again  causes  the  humidity  to  increase  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

Extreme  Monthly  Bange, — Table  XIX.  gives  the  highest  and  lowest 
humidity  and  the  extreme  range  for  each  month.  The  greatest  range  for 
any  one  month  was  38*7  in  January  1860,  and  the  least  17*5  in  November 
1866.  January,  February,  March,  and  August  are  the  months  in  which 
the  greatest  fluctuations  occur. 

Secular  Variation.— The  last  two  lines  in  Table  XVIII.  show  that  1860 
was  the  most  humid  year  (73-6),  and  1866  the  driest  (66*4)  ;  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  humidity,  like  the  vapour-pressure,  has  been  decreasing  since 
1860.  The  most  humid  month  during  the  seven  years  was  August  1860 
(77-8),  and  the  driest  November  1866  (57*0),  when  a  severe  drought  pre- 
vailed. 

Extreme  Annual  Bange, — Table  XX.  shows  the  maximum  and  minimum 
relative  humidity,  the  epochs,  and  range  for  each  year.  The  mean  annual 
range  is  41-5. 

lY.  Atmospheric  PsEssxnuB. 

Diurnal  Variation, — Table  XXI.  exhibits  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere for  each  of  the  hours  S^  ajm;.,  9^  a.m.,  S^  p.k.,  and  9^1  p.tf. ;  and 
whether  we  regard  the  monthly  results,  or  the  yearly  results,  for  those 
hours,  we  find  two  maxima  and  two  minima,  the  maxima  occurring  at  9j| 
JLM.  and  P.M.,  and  the  minima  at  3^  a.m.  and  p.m.  From  the  last  line  but 
one  it  appears  that  from  3^  a.m.  to  9^  a.m.  the  barometer  rises  from  30*038 
to  30-086  inches,  which  gives  a  range  of  048  inch ;  from  9^  a.m.  to  3jJ  p.m. 
it  falls  from  30086  to  30-015,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of  -071 ;  from  3|  p.m. 
to  9i  P.M.  it  rises  from  30015  to  30085,  or  to  the  extent  of  -070 ;  and 
frtHu  9i  P.M.  to  3i  A.M.  it  falls  to  the  extent  of  -047. 

But  in  order  to  know  with  certainty  whether  the  march  is  a  double  progres- 
sion, and,  if  so,  what  are  the  epochs  of  the  turning-points,  we  must  examine 
the  term-day  observations.  The  results  of  these  for  four  years  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  XXII.     The  last  two  columns  exhibit  the  mean  atmospheric 
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pressure  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  and  its  deviation  from  the  mean  of  all 
the  observations.  Beginning  with  9  a.m.,  we  find  that  for  that  hour  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  30-090  inches.  It  then  gradually  falls  to 
30*017  at  3  P.M.,  from  which  hour  it  ascends  till  10  p.m.,  when  it  stands  at 
30-086.  It  again  gradually  falls  to  30-037  at  4  a.m.,  from  which  hour  it 
again  rises  till  9  a.m.  We  thus  see  that  the  diurnal  march  of  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  a  double  progression  with  four  turning-points,  namely, 
two  maxima  at  9  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  two  minima  at  4  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

This  diurnal  oscillation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  Mauritius,  as  at 
other  tropical  stations,  is  extremely  systematic  and  regular.  Its  amount, 
and  the  epochs  of  its  turning-points,  vary  a  little  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the  Table ;  but,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  as 
on  the  13th  of  January  1863,  when  the  centre  of  a  revolving  storm  was  pas- 
sing near  the  Observatory,  it  makes  its  appearance  unerringly  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Several  theories  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  explaining  it, 
but  none  of  them  has  met  with  entire  acceptance. 

Annual  Variation, — ^In  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  XXIII.  we  have 
the  annual  march  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  monthly  deviation 
from  the  mean  for  the  year.  We  perceive  that  the  mean  pressure  for 
February  is  29-843  inches,  that  from  February  to  August  it  gradually  in- 
creases to  30-193,  and  then  gradually  decreases  tOl  February,  and  that  thus 
the  progression  is  single,  having  one  maximum  and  one  minimum.  The 
annual  march  of  this  element,  therefore,  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
the  temperature,  the  maximum  of  the  one  corresponding  nearly,  but  not 
exactly,  with  the  minimum  of  the  other,  and  vice  versd,  the  turning-points 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  occurring  later  than  those  of  the  temperature. 
From  December  to  April  inclusive,  the  barometer  is  below  its  mean  for  the 
year  (30-056),  and  during  the  other  months  above  it,  the  epochs  of  the  mean 
being  about  the  11th  of  May  and  the  9th  of  November. 

Eoctreme  Monthly  Range. — ^Table  XXIV.  gives  the  maximum  and  minimum 
pressure  and  the  range  for  each  month,  with  their  means.  The  greatest  range 
in  any  one  month  was  0-977  inch  in  February  1861,  and  the  least  -170  inch 
in  December  1860.  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  Jime  are  the 
months  in  which  the  greatest  fluctuations  occur. 

Comparing  the  mean  monthly  oscillation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  given 
in  this  Table  with  that  of  the  vapour-pressure  in  Table  XIV.,  we  find  that, 
if  the  oscillations  of  the  vapour-pressure  afiect  the  barometer  to  their  full 
extent,  the  barometric  oscillations  depend  more  upon  those  of  the  vapour- 
pressure  than  of  the  dry  pressure. 

Secular  Variation, — On  looking  over  the  last  line  in  Table  XXIII.,  show- 
ing the  annual  means,  we  find  that  since  1861  the  atmospheric  pressure  has 
been  increasing.  The  lowest  annual  mean  is  30-032  for  that  year,  and  the 
highest  30081  for  1864  and  1866,  which  gives  a  range  of  049  inch,  an 
amount  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  disturbing  eflfect  of  hurricanes.  Owing 
to  the  great  prevalence  of  hurricane  weather  in  February  1861,  for  ex- 
ample, the  mean  for  that  month  (29*665)  is  less  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  consequently  that  for  the  year. 

Extreme  Annual  Range, — ^Table  XXV.  gives  the  greatest  and  least  pres- 
sure, the  epochs,  and  range  for  each  year.  The  mean  annual  range  is  0-918 
inch,  while  that  of  the  vapour-pressure  (Table  XV.)  is  0-494  inch. 

V.  Pressure  op  the  Dry  Air. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  double  maximnm  and  minimum,  exhibited  by  the 
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diiirnal  march  of  the  total  atmospheric  pressure,  has  received  &om  M.  Doye, 
and,  after  him,  from  General  Sabine,  8ir  John  Herschel,  and  others,  an  ex- 
planation founded  on  the  supposed  effect  of  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  total 
pressure,  namely,  the  aqueous  pressure.  Assuming  that  obsenrations  of  the 
wet  and  dry  thermometers  enable  us  to  determine  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
Tapoor  in  ,tho  atmosphere,  and  fibiding  in  many  instances  that  when  the 
Tapour-pressure  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  total  pressure,  the  march 
of  the  residual  dry  pressure  presents  a  single  progression,  having  one  maxi- 
mum and  one  minimum,  corresponding  with  the  coldest  and  hottest  hours, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  double  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  total 
pressure  is  owing  to  the  march  of  the  vapour-pressure  being  contrary  to 
that  of  the  gaseous  pressure,  an  increase  of  temperature  causing  an  increase 
of  vapour-pressure,  but  a  decrease  of  dry  pressure,  and  vice  versd. 

Let  us  see  whether  this  view  will  aflford  an  explanation  of  the  double 
maximum  and  minimum  of  the  total  pressure  at  Mauritius. 

Diurnal  Fami/ion.— In  Table  XXXVIII.  will  bo  found  the  total  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  the  vapour-pressure,  and  the  dry  pressure  for  each  hour, 
derived  from  the  term-day  observations ;  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  dry 
pressure  does  not  present  a  single  progression,  but,  like  the  total  pressure,  a 
well-marked  double  progression,  having  two  maxima  at  9  a.m.  and  10  p.m., 
and  two  minima  at  3  p.m.  and  3  a.m. 

The  hourly  observations  from  which  these  results  have  been  deduced  were 
not  numerous,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  more  extensive  observation 
would  have  led  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for  the  six-hourly  observations, 
extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  also  give  a  double  maximum  and 
minimum  for  the  dry  pressure,  as  will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  Table 
XXXVIL,  which  shows  that  the  dry  pressure  has  a  maximum  at  9^  a.m. 
and  P.M.,  and  a  minimum  at  3^^  a.m.  and  p.m.,  just  like  the  total  pressure. 

We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that,  if  the  observations  of  the  dry  and  wet 
thermometers  afford  the  means  of  determining  the  vapour-pressure,  the 
gaseous  pressure  at  Mauritius  has  a  progression  in  every  respect  similar  to 
Uiat  of  the  total  atmospheric  pressure,  and  therefore  that  the  phenomenon 
in  question  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  direct  action  of  the  vapour- 
pressure. 

A  similar  progression  of  the  dry  pressure  at  Bombay  has  been  referred  to 
the  relations  which  arise  from  the  juxtaposition  of  land  and  sea,  caumng 
land  and  sea  breezes.  At  Mauritius,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  double  progression  of  the  dry  pressure  occurs  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  come,  and  is  most  marked 
on  those  days  when  the  trade-wind  blows  steadily ;  and  hence  it  is  presu- 
mable that  it  occurs  at  sea,  away  from  the  influence  of  land. 

Annual  Variation. — At  many  extratropical  stations,  the  annual  variation 
of  the  total  pressure  shows  little  trace  of  periodicity,  but  when  the  vapour- 
pressure  is  deducted,  the  dry  pressure  is  found  to  have  a  progression  in 
inverse  harmony  with  that  of  the  temperature.  On  examining  Table 
XXXIX.,  .it  will  be  seen  that  at  Mauritius  the  annual  march  of  the  dry 
pressure  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  total  pressure,  and  that  both  have  appa- 
rently the  same  relation  to  the  temperature. 

VI.  Direction  aitd  Veering  op  the  Wind. 

Table  XXVI.  shows  the  number  of  times  the  wind  blew  from  the  principal 
points  of  the  compass.    The  observations  were  taken  four  times  a  day  daring 
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five  years,  and  their  number  therefore  was  7300,  of  which  1076  were  for 
calms,  and  98  for  variables,  leaving  6126  for  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
distribution  of  this  latter  number  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  horizon  was  as 
follows :  from  north  to  east  (not  including  east)  683,  from  east  to  south  (not 
including  south)  4740,  from  south  to  west  (not  including  west)  158,  and 
horn  west  to  north  (not  including  north)  545, — showing  that  the  number  of 
times  the  wind  came  frt)m  the  points  between  east  and  south  was  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  the  number  of  times  it  came  from  the  remaining  three 
quarters  together.  From  east  to  S.E.  inclusive,  the  number  of  observations 
was  4286,  which  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  observations. 
This  shows  the  great  preponderance  of  the  trade-wind,  which  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  year,  but  is  strongest  and  steadiest  from  May  to  No- 
vember, and  more  especially  in  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  wind  veers  almost  always  with  the  sun,  or  from  S.E.  through  east  to 
north,  N.W.,  &c.,  decreasing  in  force  as  it  veers.  It  often  remains  steady  at 
E.S.E.  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  After  it  passes  N.E.,  calms  and  variables 
with  light  north-westerly  and  westerly  breezes,  and  close  sultry  weather  pre- 
vail for  two  or  three  days.  The  trade-wind  then  reappears  at  S.S.E.  A  similar 
revolution  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  wind  seldom 
veers  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  it  always  does  so  during  the  passage  of  a 
revolving  storm  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

Vn.  Force  of  the  Wind. 

Diurnal  Variation, — As  Osier's  anemometer  is  not  afiected  by  light  breezes, 
the  force  of  the  wind  at  the  observation  hours  has  usually  been  estimated. 
Table  XXVII.  gives  the  mean  estimated  force  derived  from  the  six-hourly 
observations.  The  results  are  but  approximations;  for,  independently  of 
other  sources  of  error,  the  site  of  the  Observatory  is  not  favourable  for  de- 
termining the  true  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  even  with  the  most  ap- 
proved instruments.  StiU,  the  observations  indicate  that  the  force  varies 
directly  as  the  temperature,  the  greatest  pressure  occurring  at  the  warmest 
hours.  

The  last  column  in  Table  XXXYIII.  gives  the  mean  estimated  force  for 
each  hour  derived  from  the  term-day  observations.  Here  likewise,  notwith- 
standing the  fewness  of  the  observations,  we  see  a  general  agreement  between 
the  variations  of  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  temperature. 

Annual  Variation, — Table  XXVIII.  gives  the  mean  estimated  force.  Ja- 
nuary, February,  and  March  are  the  months  in  which  the  wind  is  strongest 
at  the  observation  hours,  and  next  to  them  June,  July,  and  August.  In  the 
former  months  hurricanes  occur,  and  in  the  latter  the  S.E.  trade-wind  blows 
in  full  force.  From  February  to  May  the  wind  decreases ;  in  June,  July,  and 
August  it  is  high ;  from  August  to  November  it  decreases,  and  from  Novem- 
ber to  February  it  increases.  There  is  thus  an  indication  of  a  double  pro- 
gression. 

Mean  Monthly  Ma^mum  Force, — ^Table  XXIX.  shows  the  mean  maximum 
force  of  the  wind  for  each  month,  as  recorded  by  Osier's  anemometer,  with- 
out regard  to  the  hour  of  the  day.  We  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
hurricanes  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  summer  months,  the  mean  maxi- 
mum force  of  the  wind  is  greater  for  June,  July,  and  August  than  for  any 
other  three  months.  We  perceive  also  that  this  Table,  like  the  former,  points 
to  a  double  maximum  and  minimum.  From  November  to  February  the  wind 
increases  with  an  increasing  temperature,  and  from  February  to  April  it  de- 
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creases  with  a  decreasing  temperature.  But  from  April  to  June  it  again  in- 
creases with  a  decreasing  temperature,  and  stands  high  in  the  latter  month, 
and  in  July  and  August,  owing  probably  to  the  high  temperature  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  causing  an  influx  of  air  (S.W.  monsoon)  towards  the 
heated  regions,  and  thus  exciting  the  S  J),  trade-wind  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere.   Erom  August  to  Kovember  the  mean  maximum  force  decreases. 

Secular  Variation, — ^The  last  lines  in  Tables  XXYIII.  and  XXIX.  show 
that  1860, 1861,  and  1863  were  the  years  in  which  the  force  of  the  wind 
was  greatest,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  these  were  the  years  in  which 
hurricanes  were  most  frequent  and  violent.  The  years  1862  and  1864  were 
remarkable  for  an  absence  of  hurricanes,  and  these  were  the  years  in  which 
the  mean  force  of  the  wind  was  least. 

Extreme  Annual  Force, — ^Table  XXX.  shows  the  greatest  force  of  the  wind, 
and  the  epoch,  for  each  year. 

VIII.  Cloud. 

Tables  XXXI.  and  XXXII.  exhibit  the  mean  amount  of  cloud  for  each  of 
the  four  daily  observation  hours,  each  month  and  each  year.  The  nights 
and  mornings  are  comparatively  cloudless.  Towards  10  a.k.  the  clouds  be- 
gin to  gather,  by  2  p.k.  the  sky  is  often  overcast,  and  in  the  evening  the 
weather  usually  clears  up.  The  mean  amount  of  cloud  for  the  year  is 
47,  100  denoting  completely  overcast.  February  is  the  cloudiest  and  June 
the  least  cloudy  montii,  the  means  being  59  and  40  respectively.  The  last 
column  in  Table  XXXII.  points  to  a  connexion  between  the  amount  of  cloud 
and  the  temperature.  From  November  to  February  the  amount  of  cloud  in- 
creases, and  from  February  to  June  it  decreases.  From  June  to  November, 
however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  second  progression. 

IX.  Rainfall. 

Table  XXXIII.  gives  the  amount  of  rainfall  for  each  month  and  year. 
The  greatest  fall  in  any  one  month  during  the  seven  years  was  46*57  inches  in 
February  1861.  In  September  1861  and  November  1866  there  was  no 
rainfedl  sufficient  to  affect  the  gauge.  The  greatest  mean  monthly  faU  is 
14*23  inches  for  February,  and  the  least  0-39  inch  for  September.  From 
September  to  February  the  rainfall  increases ;  from  February  to  June  it  de- 
creases; from  June  to  August  it  increases  again,  and  then  faUs  in  September, — 
showing,  upon  the  whole,  a  double  progression,  having  its  maxima  in  Febru- 
ary and  August,  and  its  minima  in  June  and  September.  The  mean  annual 
faU  is  37*87  inches,  and  the  mean  monthly  fall  3*16  inches.  The  greatest  fall 
in  any  one  year  was  68*76  inches  in  1861.  and  the  least  20*56  inches  in  1866. 
The  principal  rain-bearing  wind  is  the  trade- wind  from  E.S.E.  to  E.N.E. ; 
but  at  times,  during  the  summer  months,  torrents  of  rain  descend  with  north- 
erly and  north-westerly  winds,  and  on  those  occasions  the  mountains  become 
enveloped  in  dense  mist.  The  greatest  rainfall  on  any  one  day,  in  each  year, 
with  tiie  date,  is  shown  in  Table  XXXIY. 

There  is  reason  to  fecu*  that  the  rainfaU  is  decreasing :  the  fall  during  the 
first  three  years  was  considerably  greater  than  that  during  the  last  four  years 
of  the  period  of  seven  years. 

In  some  parts  of  the  island  the  rainfall  is  much  greater  than  at  Port  Louis, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Table  XXXV.,  showing  the  rainfaU  at  nineteen  stations 
for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  ^\e  years.  Of  these  stations,  Gros  Cailloux 
and  Port  Louis,  both  on  the  coast,  and  not  many  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are 
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the  fiirthest  weet,  and  it  is  at  them  that  the  rainfall  is  least,  the  mean  annual 
amount  for  fire  years  being  28*03  inches  at  the  former,  and  30*24  inches  at 
the  latter  station.  Mont  Choisy  is  also  on  the  west  coast  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  but  further  east  than  Gros  Gailloux  and  Port  Louis, 
and  at  it  the  mean  annual  fall  for  the  same  period  was  51*54  inches.  Borne 
miles  south-eastward  of  Mont  Ohoisy,  further  from  the  coast,  and  at  elevations 
of  200  to  600  feet,  are  four  other  stations,  namely,  Les  Hoohers,  Labourdon- 
nais,  the  Botanical  Gkurdens,  and  Lucia;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Les 
Kochers,  where  the  mean  annual  fall  was  50*10  inches,  the  rainMl  at  each 
of  these  stations  was  considerably  greater  than  at  Mont  Choisy,  having  been 
63*62  inches  at  Labourdonnais,  and  67*98  inches  at  Lucia;  while  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  in  1864  and  1865,  it  was  also  greater  than  at  Mont  Choisy. 
It  should  here  be  remarked  that  Lucia,  the  station  at  which  the  greatest 
rainfall  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  island,  lies  south-eastward  of  the  other 
stations,  and  at  a  higher  elevation.  About  fourteen  miles  due  north  of  Lucia 
is  a  small  island,  called  Flat  Island,  about  five  mUes  from  the  mainland. 
Observations  on  the  rainfall  were  taken  there  in  1862  and  1863,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  amounts  for  those  years  were  28*02  and  36*54  inches,  re- 
spectively, or  nearly  the  same  as  at  Port  Louis.  About  seven  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Lucia,  and  at  the  same  distance  E.S.E.  of  Port  Louis,  is  Esperance,  on  the 
central  tableland,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1400  feet.  Here,  in  1865,  the 
rainfall  was  147*74  inches  against  101*56  at  Lucia,  44*73  at  Port  Louis, 
and  36*57  at  Gros  Cailloux.  "Westward  and  south-westward  of  Esperance,  at 
distances  of  five  to  eleven  miles,  and  at  elevations  of  900  to  1300  feet,  are  five 
stations  more,  namely,  Croft-an-Bigh,  Beau  Sejour,  Trianon,  the  Braes,  and 
Mesnil,  at  each  of  which  the  rainfall,  though  more  than  double  what  it  is  at 
Port  Louis,  is  considerably  less  than  at  Esperance.  At  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Esp(5rancc,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  east  coast,  is 
La  Qsit6.  Here  the  rainfall  is  also  less  than  at  Esperance,  but  greater  than 
at  the  stations  westward  and  south-westward  of  it  (except  MesnU,  the  highest 
of  them),  although  these  are  more  elevated  than  La  Gaite.  But  the  rainiest 
station  of  all  is  Clunv,  which  lies  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Esperance,  and 
sixteen  miles  S.E.  of  Port  Louis,  at  a  height  of  about  900  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains  and  forests.  At  this  station,  in  1865, 
the  rainfall  was  192*45  inches,  and  the  mean  fall  for  five  years  was  142-80 
inches.  Southward  and  south-eastward  of  Cluny,  nearer  the  coast,  and  at 
lower  elevations,  are  three  more  stations,  namely,  Gros  Bois;  Beau  VaUon,  and 
St.  Aubin,  at  each  of  which  the  rainfall  is  also  very  considerable,  having,  in 
1865,  been  135*21, 100*85,  and  115*61  inches,  respectively. 

These  observations  illustrate  the  influence  of  local  circumstances,  as  eleva- 
tion, direction  of  wind,  mountain,  and  forest  on  the  rainfall  of  a  place.  Thus, 
at  La  Gait^,  near  the  east  coast,  the  rainfall  (in  1865)  was  97*55  inches ;  at 
Esperance,  nearly  due  west,  but  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  it  was  147*74 
inches;  at  Croft-an-Bigh,  westward  of  Esperance,  and  at  a  lower  level 
than  it,  but  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  La  Gaite,  the  rainfall  was 
79*44  inches ;  and  at  Gros  Cailloux,  west  of  Croft-an-Righ,  on  the  west  coast, 
it  was  only  36*57  inches,  or  not  much  more  than  one-third  the  rainfall  at 
La  Gait^  on  the  east  coast.  These  stations  are  situated  nearly  in  a  line  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind ;  and  the  greater  fall  at  Esperance 
than  at  La  Gait^  is  probably  due  to  the  higher  elevation  and  lower  tempera- 
ture of  the  former ;  while  the  greater  fall  at  La  Gait^  than  at  Croft-an-Bigh, 
though  the  latter  stands  at  a  higher  level,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  situation 
of  La  Gait<5  on  that  side  of  the  island  on  which  the  vapour  first  impinges 
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as  it  eomes  up  from  the  sea.  Comparing  the  rainfall  at  Beau  Yallon,  duny. 
Beau  Sejour,  and  Gros  Cailloux,  which  He  nearly  in  a  8.E.  and  N.W.  direo- 
tioQy  we  find  similar  relations. 

Per  some  years  past  many  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  on  the  western 
and  ni^them  coasts,  have  been  suffering  from  drought ;  the  riyers  have  been 
g^radually  diminishing,  and  the  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  interior  been  drying 
np.  As  we  have  already  seen,  last  year  (1866)  has  been  the  driest  of  all, 
the  rainflEdl  in  some  places  having  been  little  more  than  half  the  average  fall. 
The  consequence  is  Qiat  this  year's  crop  will  be  very  much  reduced. 

The  evil  which  is  thus  pressing  on  the  colony  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  extensive  clearings  which  have  been  carried  on  iu  all  directions  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  primeval  forests  with  which  this  little  island  was 
at  one  time  clothed  have  to  a  great  extent  been  replaced  by  the  sugar-cane, 
and  now  the  cane  languishes  and  dies  for  want  of  moisture.  It  would  be 
satia&ctory  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Mauritius  to  have  the 
opinions  of  men  of  science  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
forests  on  the  rainfall  and  humidity,  and  I  am  glad  of  having  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Association.  Given  a  small  mountainous 
island  in  the  trade- wind  region,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  surrounded 
by  a  tropical  sea :  what  effect,  if  any,  with  respect  to  rainfall  and  humidity, 
would  be  produced  by  stripping  that  island  of  its  forests,  and  exposing 
soil  and  rocks  to  the  sun's  rays  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  whether  the  annual 
rainfall  would  diminish  or  not,  the  air  would  become  drier,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  rains  would  be  speedily  carried  away  to  the  sea,  and  the  pe-» 
maining  portion  speedily  evaporated.  This  last  year,  however,  shows  a  very 
marked  decrease  of  rain,  and  if  the  previous  six  years  do  not  so  to  the  same 
extent,  they  show  a  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  floods  and  droughts — that 
is,  to  a  disturbance  in  the  distribution  of  the  rainfiEdl.  The  humidity  of  the 
air  also  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  upon  the  whole  decreasing  at  Port  Louis 
since  1860.     In  that  year  it  was  73'6,  while  in  1866  it  was  only  664, 

X.  ThTJITOEE  AXU  LlOHTKUfG. 

Table  XXXYI.  shows  that  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years  no  lightning  was 
seen  between  May  and  November,  except  on  one  day  in  August  1864.  Ja- 
nuary, March,  February,  and  Apnl  are  the  months  in  which  thunder-storms 
prevail  J  they  generally  occur  in  the  afternoon,  but  occasionally  at  other 
periods  of  the  day,  or  in  the  night.  Some  are  local,  and  others  travel  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  ocean.  The  average  number  of  days  per  annum  on 
which  lightning  was  visible  is  26-4.  The  greatest  number  of  days  in  any  one 
year  on  which  lightning  was  observed  was  40  in  1863,  and  the  least  19  in 
1862. 

XI.  Gales  aitd  Hfekicakes. 

Mauritius,  as  is  weU  known,  is  subject  to  hurricanes.  The  hurricane 
months  are  December  to  April  inclusive,  but  more  especially  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  particularly  February.  Strong  gales  occur  also  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  I  will  present  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
the  gales  and  hurricanes  which  took  place  during  the  period  under  review. 

I860. — Four  gales  occurred  in  1860.  The  first  took  place  between  the 
11th  and  17th  of  January.  The  barometer  fell  to  29-680  inches.  The  wind 
veered  from  S.E.  to  S.,  S.W.,  and  W.,  and  attained  a  maximum  pressure 
of  10  lbs.  on  the  square  foot.     The  rainfall  was  7  inches.     This  was  a 
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great  revolving  storm,  the  centre  of  which  passed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island^  at  a  nearest  distance  of  129  miles. 

Another  gale  took  place  between  the  22nd  and  27th  of  February.  The  ba- 
rometer fell  to  29-660.  On  this  occasion  the  wind  veered  from  S.E.  to  E., 
N.,  and  N.W.,  and  had  a  maximum  force  of  9  lbs.  The  rainftdl  was  7*455 
inches.  This  was  another  revolving  storm,  which,  as  shown  by  the  veering 
of  the  wind,  passed  the  island  on  its  north  and  west  sides.  The  nearest 
distance  of  the  centre  was  220  miles. 

The  next  gale  occurred  between  the  18th  and  27th  of  March.  The  lowest 
reading  of  the  barometer  was  29*464.  The  wind  veered  from  S.E.  to  S., 
S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.,  and  exerted  a  maximum  force  of  13  lbs.  on  the  square 
foot.  The  rainfall  was  4*075  inches.  This  was  another  revolving  storm, 
which,  like  the  first,  passed  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  island.  The 
nearest  distance  of  the  centre  was  170  miles. 

A  fourth  gale  took  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  with  the  barometer  standing 
at  30-252  to  30-314.  The  wind  was  from  south  to  S.S.E.,  and  blew  with  a 
maximum  force  of  18  lbs.  There  was  no  rain.  This  was  not  a  revolving 
storm,  but  one  of  the  winter  gales,  in  which  the  wind  veers  very  little,  and 
which  are  apparently  the  immediate  effect  of  the  trade-wind  being  put  in 
violent  motion  by  the  same  causes  that  produce  the  S.W.  monsoon  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  which  the  S.E.  trade- wind  supplies  with  air. 

1861. — III  February  1861  a  hurricane  occurred  which  lasted  six  days, 
namely,  from  the  11th  to  the  17th.  It  was  a  revolving  one.  For  three 
days  it  remained  nearly  stationary,  its  centre  bearing  about  110  miles  N.N.E. 
of  the  Observatory.  The  wind  blew  in  fearful  gusts,  attended  with  torrents 
of  rain,  from  S.S.E.  to  E.S.E.,  for  five  days,  and  then  veered  to  E.,  N.E., 
N.W.,  and  W.  The  barometer  fell  to  29-009  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
the  centre  of  the  storm  at  that  time  bearing  N.W.  50  miles,  which  was  its 
nearest  distance.  In  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  vane  of  Osier's  anemometer 
was  blown  away,  the  pressure  being  then  about  30  lbs. ;  the  greatest  pres- 
sure afterwards  cannot  have  been  less  than  40  lbs.  From  9|  a.m.  on  the 
11th  to  9|  A.M.  on  the  17th,  44-730  inches  of  rain  fell  at  the  Observatory, 
and  at  Vacoas,  13  miles  to  the  southward,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet,  99 
inches  fell  in  the  same  time.  The  centre  of  the  storm  passed  between 
Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Reunion. 

Another  severe  hurricane  took  place  from  the  7th  to  the  16th  of  February, 
in  the  space  between  10°  and  20°  S.  and  76®  and  84°  E. ;  so  that  two  hurri- 
canes raged  at  the  same  time. 

A  third  severe  hurricane,  but  of  much  shorter  duration,  took  place  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  March.  The  wind  veered  from  S.E.  to  S.,  S.W.,  and  W., 
and  blew  with  a  maximum  force  of  about  36  lbs.  The  barometer  fell  to 
29-282,  the  centre  of  the  storm,  which  was  a  rotatory  one,  being  then  140 
miles  E.S.E.  of  the  Observatory.  This  hurricane  passed  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island. 

1862. — ^This  was  comparatively  a  tranquil  year  at  Mauritius,  only  two  gales 
having  occurred,  neither  of  which  was  violent.  The  first  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  February.  The  wind  was  from  S.8.E.  to  E.,  and  attained  a  maximum 
force  of  12-50  lbs.  The  barometer  fell  to  29-888.  The  weather  at  Port 
Louis,  except  on  the  26th,  when  it  was  overcast  and  showery,  was  fine ;  but 
away  to  the  north-eastward,  between  8°  to  16°  S.  and  60°  to  110°  E.,  the 
S.E.  trade-wind  and  N.W.  monsoon  wore  in  stormy  collision,  and  two  severe 
hurricanes  were  encountered  in  that  locality,  both  raging  on  the  same  days. 

The  next  gale  in  the  course  of  this  year  was  experienced  on  the  1st  and 
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2nd  of  Deceml)er.  The  wind  veered  from  S.E.  to  S.,  S.W.,  and  W.,  and 
its  maximum  force  was  9*50  lbs.  The  rainfall  was  only  0-430  inch.  The 
barometer  fell  to  29'666.  This  was  a  small  revolving  storm,  which  passed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.     Its  nearest  distance  was  150  miles. 

1863. — Several  hurricanes  occurred  in  1863.  The  first  took  place  on  the 
13th  of  January.  The  wind  veered  from  E.  b.  S.  to  N.E.,  N.,  N.W.,  W., 
and  W.S.W.,  and  its  maximum  force  was  17  lbs.  The  rainfall,  from  9|  a.m. 
on  the  11th  to  9J  a.m.  on  the  14th,  was  7-225  inches.  This  was  a  rotatory 
storm,  which  came  down  from  the  north-westward,  and  the  centre  of  which 
passed  over  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island.    The  barometer  fell  to  29-332. 

A  second  gale  took  place  between  the  31st  of  January  and  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  wind  veered  from  E.S.E.  to  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W.,  and  attained  a 
force  of  12  lbs.  The  barometer  fell  to  29-700.  The  rainfall  was  1-681  inch. 
This  vras  another  revolving  storm,  which  passed  about  50  miles  west  of  E^- 
union,  and  caused  great  loss  in  that  island. 

A  third  revolving  storm  passed  on  the  northward  and  north-westward  of 
the  island  between  the  9th  and  13th  of  February.  Its  nearest  distance  was 
200  miles.  The  barometer  at  the  Observatory  fell  to  29-816.  The  wind 
veered  from  S.E.  to  E.  and  N.E.,  and  attained  a  force  of  14  lbs.  The  rain- 
M.  was  3-192  inches. 

Between  the  18th  and  22nd  of  February  a  fourth  rotatory  storm  of  great 
violence  passed  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  island,  the  wind  veering  fe-om 
S.E.  to  E.  and  N.N.E.,  and  attaining  a  maximum  force  of  36  lbs.  The 
nearest  distance  of  the  centre  was  50  miles.  The  barometer  fell  to  29-438. 
The  rainfall  was  2-430  inches. 

1864. — ^The  year  1864  was  i-emarkable  for  an  absence  of  hurricanes.  The 
strongest  gale  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  July,  with  the  barometer  at  30-209. 
The  wind  blew  from  S.E.  to  E.,  with  a  maximum  force  of  8-7  lbs.  Scarcely 
any  rain  fell. 

1865. — ^This  year  was  also  characterised  by  an  absence  of  hurricanes. 
One  or  two  gales,  however,  occurred  in  February.  On  the  12th  of  that 
month  the  wind,  which  had  been  previously  veering  from  S.E.  to  E.,  sud- 
denly increased  from  N.E.  by  E.,  and  attained  a  force  of  7*5  lbs.  at  3-15  p.m., 
and  then  died  away  to  light  airs  till  midnight,  when  it  increased  to  a  force  of 
3  lbs.  from  N.W.  When  the  wind  came  round  to  N.  and  N.W.,  the  moun- 
tains became  speedily  enveloped  in  dense  masses  of  vapour  down  to  their 
bases,  and  between  7  and  9  p.m.,  during  a  thunder-storm,  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
The  streams  rose  rapidly ;  bridges  and  causeways  were  swept  away,  stores 
inundated,  and  several  lives  lost.  The  rainfall  at  Port  Louis  in  24  hours  was 
7-460  inches,  the  greater  portion  of  which  fell  between  6  and  9  p.m.  ;  but  at 
La  Gaite  it  was  18-307  inches,  and  at  Croft-an-Kigh  14-65  inches.  The  baro- 
meter fell  to  29-507.  There  was  no  revolving  storm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  island  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  N.W.  monsoon  advanced  to  the  south- 
ward, and  heavy  rains,  accompanied  with  strong  winds,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, fell  in  the  localities  where  it  came  into  collision  with  the  S.E.  trade- 
wind. 

The  strongest  gale  during  this  year  took  place  between  the  19th  and  22nd 
of  February.  Hie  wind  remained  at  S.S.E.  to  E.S.E.,  and  its  maximum  force 
■was  13-5  lbs.  The  rainfall  was  only  0-665  inch.  The  barometer  fell  to 
29*730.  On  this  occasion  two  or  three  revolving  storms  occurred  at  somo 
distance  to  the  northward  and  north-eastward  of  the  island,  between  the 
confines  of  the  N.W.  monsoon  and  S.E.  trade-wind. 

1866. — ^The  strongest  gale  in  the  course  of  this  year  took  place  between 
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tho  13th  and  20th  of  April.  Tho  wind  remained  at  S.E.  to  E.S.E.  and  E. 
throughout,  and  in  tho  gusts  blew  with  a  force  varying  from  1  to  13-5  lbs  on 
the  square  foot.  The  barometer  ranged  from  30474  to  29'944,  and  osciUatod 
during  the  gusts.  Very  little  rain  fell.  On  the  21st  the  wind  Teered  to  the 
north  of  east  and  fell  light.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  several  re- 
volving storms  occurred  from  the  6th  to  the  25th  of  April,  between  the  inner 
borders  of  the  monsoon  and  trade-wind,  away  to  tho  northward  and  north- 
eastward of  Mauritius. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  regarding  the  nature  and 
origin  of  these  storms :  I  will  only  remark  that,  by  watching  tho  barometer, 
the  wind,  and  the  clouds,  their  existence  and  approach  may  be  known  with 
certainty,  even  when  the  distance  is  very  considerable. 

XH.  Synopsis  op  Rssults. 

With  a  view  of  facilitating  a  comparison  of  the  results,  I  have  prepared 
a  few  Tables  in  which  the  diurnal,  monthly,  and  annual  means  of  tike  prin- 
cipal elements  are  placed  side  by  side. 

Diurnal  Variation. — Table  XXXVII.  exhibits  the  means  for  each  observa- 
tion hour  of  the  six-hourly  series,  derived  from  seven  years'  observation ; 
and  Table  XXXVIII.  those  for  eadi  hour  of  the  day,  derived  from  term-day 
observations  taken  for  four  years.  As  already  remarked,  the  diurnal  march 
of  the  temperature,  vapour-pressure,  force  of  wind,  and  amount  of  cloud  are 
all  more  or  less  accordant,  being,  in  the  same  sense,  and  having  the  turning- 
points  nearly  at  the  same  hours.  The  diurnal  march  of  the  himiidity  is  in  a 
contrary  sense,  but  the  turning-points  are  nearly  coincident  with  those  of 
the  temperature.  With  regard  to  the  total  atmospheric  pressure,  and  tho 
pressure  of  the  dry  air,  they  have  a  double  progression,  with  four  turning- 
points. 

Annual  Variation. — ^Table  XXXIX.  exhibits  the  monthly  means.  The 
temperature  in  the  shade  and  in  the  sun's  rays  decreases  from  January  to 
July,  and  then  increases  from  July  to  Janiuuy.  Tho  atmospheric  pressure 
increases  from  February  to  August,  and  then  decreases  from  August  to  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  the  march  of  the  dry  pressure  is  similar.  The  vapour-pressure 
has  a  progression  in  direct  agreement  with  that  of  the  temperature,  diowingi 
however,  a  tendency  to  a  second  maximum  in  August.  With  respect  to  the  hu- 
midity, we  see  that  it  has  a  double  progression,  with  two  maxima  in  February 
and  August,  and  two  minima  in  June  and  November.  The  mean  monthly 
force  of  the  wind  also  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  double  progression,  having 
two  maxima  in  February  and  June,  and  two  minima  in  April  and  November. 
The  rainfall,  too,  has  a  double  progression,  with  two  maxima  in  February 
and  August,  and  two  minima  in  June  and  September.  The  amount  of  cloud 
has  a  maximum  in  February  and  a  minimum  in  June,  with  a  tendency  to  a 
second  maximum  in  August.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  frequency  of 
lightning. 

Table  XL.  gives  the  means  of  the  extreme  monthly  range  of  the  principal 
elements.  The  temperature  and  humidity  are,  on  the  whole,  subject  to  greater 
fluctuations  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  greatest  fluc- 
tuations of  the  vapour-pressure  take  place  from  January  to  June  inclusive. 
A  comparison  of  tiie  oscillations  of  the  total  atmospheric  pressure  and  va- 
iwur-pressuro  will  show  the  important  part  played  by  the  latter. 

Secular  Variation. — Table  XLI.  exhibits  the  extreme  annual  range^  and 
Table  XLTI.  the  annual  means  of  tho  several  elements  for  each  year. 
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As  might  be  expected  of  an  island  exposed  to  the  bracing  8.E.  trade- 
'wind,  having  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  G7^  to  77°  (the  temperature  in 
the  interior  is  from  4°  to  1(P  lower  than  at  Port  Louis),  and  a  mean  humi- 
dity of  71,  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  subject  to  so  small  variations  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  Mauritius  possesses  one  of  the  best  tropical  di- 
mates  in  the  world.  At  one  time  it  was  a  sanatorium  for  invalids  from 
India  in  search  of  health ;  and  if,  of  late,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  dread- 
ful mortality,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  unbountiful  Nature,  but,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  to  a  neglect  and  violation  of  her  laws. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  the  site  of  the  Observatory  was  objection- 
able. In  conclusion  I  beg  to  state,  that  a  new  Observatory  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  a  more  favourable  locality.  The  old  Observatory  and  grounds 
have  been  sold  for  £10,000,  and  the  local  government  have  voted  a  portion 
of  that  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Observatory,  which  is  to  be  supplied 
with  self-recording  meteorological  and  magnetical  instruments.  Plans  of 
the  buildings  have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies;  and  although  Mauritius  has  lately  been  sorely  tried, 
it  is  expected  that  the  buildings  will  soon  be  commenced.  The  Governor, 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  who  has  done  so  much  for  science  in  other  colonies, 
is  a  warm  promoter  of  the  measure,  and  His  Excellency's  influential  endea- 
vours are  seconded  by  the  principal  Government  officials  and  the  leading 
planters  and  merchants.  Nor  can  I  close  this  communication  without  making 
mention  with  becoming  respect  of  the  efforts  and  recommendations  of  Gene- 
ral Sabine,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  the 
importance  of  Mauritius  as  a  meteorological  and  magnetical  station^  and  is 
still  pleased  to  take  much  interest  in  the  subject. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Air  for  each  Observation 
Hour,  derived  from  Six-hourly  Observations  taken  daily  from  1860  to 
1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 


3iA.M. 


9iA.M. 


3iP.H. 


9i  P.M. 


Monthly 
means. 


+)  above 

|—)  below 

mean  for  year. 


January.... 
February  . 
March    .... 

April 

Ifay  

June  

July    

August  .... 
September. 
October  .... 
November  . 
December  . 


So'oi 
79-87 
791 1 
78-21 
74*84 
72-31 
70-71 
70-81 
71-33 
73-48 
76-56 

78-95 


82-23 
8i-6i 
8i*oo 
80-38 

77-05 
73-70 
72-14 
72-50 
73-64 
75-85 
79*47 
81-53 


83-67 
8298 
82-51 
81-77 
78-30 
75*37 
73-64 
73*95 
75-16 
77.07 
80-74 
8264 


80-97 
80-58 

79*93 
79-07 
75-63 
72-65 
71-30 

71*57 
72-37 

74*50 
77-71 
80-04 


81-72 
81-26 
80-64 
79-86 
76-45 
7346 

71-95 
72-21 

73-12 

75-22 

7862 
80-79 


'  Mean  for  each  hour 75-50 


77-59 


7899 


76-36 


77-11 


+4*6i 
+4*15 
+3*53 
+2*75 
-0-66 
-3-65 
-5-16 
-4-90 

-3'99 
—  1-89 
+1-51 
+  3-68 


(+)  above  (  — )  below  mean.., 


-r6x 


+0-48 


-fi-88 


-0-75 


k2 
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Table  HI. — Showing  the  Greatest  Range  of  Temperature  on  any  one  Day 
in  each  Month,  {torn  1862  to  IbfJO,  both  inclusive. 


Honths. 


1862.  1  1863. 


1804.  .  1865.    1866.    ^""'ll*^, 


Janoary 9-3 

February   !  8'i 

March    \  7*0 

April  • j  9*5 

May    1  11*1 

June  '  11*3 

July    I  87 

August   I  7*3 

September :  6*9 

October 6*4 

Norember 64 

December  8*9 


Yearly  means    8*41 


10-4 

;:i 

8-8 

7-8 
11-3 

94 
100 

8-4 
io'6 
12-5 


9« 

1  ia'4 

ii'i 

no 

11-2 

90 

9"» 

100 

127 

I  IO-9 

9*4 

i    7-0 

100 

7-I 

9-6 

7-6 

98 

10-5 

9*5 

lo-o 

III 

I0"0 

12-0 

9-3 

^ 

0 

110 

10-4 

120 

'      99 

130 

.       97 

no 

1       99 

9*5 

<     10-6 

8-4 

88 

7'3 

'       8-9 

11*3 

90 

iro 

i       9-* 

9-5 

1       87 

io'9 

lo-o 

11-2 

'     108 

9*54    10-47;     956    1050        969 


Tablb  rV. — Showing  the  Least  Range  of  Temperature  on  any  one  Day  in 
each  Month,  from  1862  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Monthly 
means. 


January 

Febmary    

March    

April 

^y    

June  

July    

August    

September 

October 

NoTember 

December  

Yearly  means 


4-6 

48 
57 
3*9 
3-8 

2*1 

2-1 
07 
2*1 

3*9 
40 


30 
3*3 
3*4 
3» 
4-6 

3*9 
3'^ 
42 

35 
3*3 


5*1 
3*4 
44 
30 
30 

45 
30 

4*5 
50 

5*1 
50 
50 


60 
40 

3*9 
40 
3-6 

4*o 
3*5 
3-0 

3-8 
3*9 
39 
3-0 


4-6 
5-1 
4*5 
3*» 
1*5 
1-4 
3*1 
3*4 
4*1 
2-2 
6-0 
5*4 


4-6 
4*> 
4*2 
3-8 
3*3 
3*5 
2-9 

3*4 
3*4 
3*6 
4*9 
4*1 


356 


365 


4-a5 


3-90 


370 


3-81 
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Table  V.-^howing  the  Mean  Diurnal  Range  of  Temperature  for  each  Month 
and  Year,  from  1862  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Monthly 
means. 


January 

February    

March    

April 

May    

June  

July   

August  

September 

October 

Noyember 

December  

Yearly  means 


6-5 
6-9 
6-2 

7*4 
7-2 
6-9 
50 
4-3 
47 
4-8 

P 


6-0 
53 
57 
6-8 
6-6 

57 
6-3 
6-6 
6-9 

7-2 

8-2 

77 


7-5 
7'i 
7*3 

8-0 
6-8 
6-4 
6-4 

7*1 
72 

87 
7-8 


81 

7*4 
6-3 
6-9 

7-0 

5*5 
5-8 
59 

7*2 

67 
7'9 
6-6 


7-2 

8-5 
80 
60 
5-0 
5*3 

^'l 
5« 
6-5 

87 


71 
70 

67 
6-9 
6-9 
60 

^1 

6*5 
6-4 
77 
7-5 


5*94 


6-6o 


7-23 


678      6-90 


669 


Table  YI. — Showing  the  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Air  for  each  Month  and 
Year,  from  1860  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

i 
1804.  i  1805. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

Deviation 

from  mean 

for  year. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

January... 

8 1-22 

82-85 

8,-42 

82-32    81-37 

82-22 

8062 

81-72 

+4-61 

February,. 

8090 

\  8o-io 

8ri2 

81-55!  8ro2 

8217 

81-97 

81-26 

+415 

March 

8o-o2 

7975 

79-92 

81-48    80-47 

80-87 

8i-95 

80-64 

+  3*53 

April 

A 

7«77 

7927 

79-92 

80-55 

79-17 

80-50 

80-82 

79-86 

+275 

76-62 

76-70 

75'97 

77-82 

75-07 

76-70 

76-30 

76-45 

-0-66 

June  

73-00 

73-05 

74*35 

74-00 

73*'5 

72-85 

73*82 

73-46 

-3-65 

July    

72-77 

71-87 

72-95 

7111 

71-42 

7>-75 

71-80 

71-95 

-5-16 

August) 

73*»5 

71-30 

73-85 

72-05 

71-35 

71-87 

71-85 

72-20 

-491 

September. 

74-07 

72-70 

74-72 

73-05 

72-52 

72-82 

71-95 

7311 

-3*99 

October  ... 

75-^5 

75*65 

76-35 

74*42 

76-07  1  75-25 

73-60 

75-22 

-1-89 

November. 

79-27 

78-30 

79x5 

7675 

78-57  1  78-85 

79*45 

7862 

+  1-51 

December- 

8102 

81-25 

82-32 

79-62 

80-47'  79-32 

81-52 

8079 

+  3*68 

Yearly  1 
means.  J 

77-17 

76-90 

77-67 

77'io 

76-72    77-10 

77-14 

77-11 

1 
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Table  YII. — Showing  tho  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Air  for  each  Montli  and 
Year,  obtained  ftom  Daily  Observationa  of  lh»*  Maximum  and  Miiiinnim 
Thermometers,  from  1860  to  1^06,  Iwth  incliwive. 


Months. 

18(50. 

18(>1. 

18G2. 

18(;3. 

1J^>4. 

mV^. 

l^iM^. 

Monthly 
nuatu. 

fn>m      1 
mcun. 

January   ... 
February  ... 
March  

i^af..:::::; 

June     

July 

August 

September 
October  .... 
November . . 
December... 

8 1 '20 
82-10 
80*90 
79-90 
77-70 
74*45 
73-40 
74*35 
75*55 
76-30 
8000 
81-05 

8230 
80-10 
79-90 
79*35 
76-65 
73-10 
72-40 
71-70 
73-10 
75*50 
7865 
81-25 

82-55 

82-45 
81-20 

80-So 
77-20 

74-15 
73-20 

7375 
74*75 
76-50 

79*35 
82-95 

83-20 
8235 
8225 
81-20 

78-70 

74-35 
71-18 

73-00 
74-05 
75*40 
77'6o 
80-45 

0 
82-45 

81*95 
81-65 
80-15 

75-70 
73*90 
72-10 
7220 

73-3S 
7690 

7935 
8 1  60 

0 
81-85 
83-20 
81-85 

81*45 

77-50 
7365 
72-60 

7275 
73-60 
76-25 

79*65 

80-30 

0 
8i-6o 

82''? 

8300 
81  55 

7640 

73-95 
72-05 
72-10 
72-05 
7365 
79*95 
82-45 

81*30 
81-16 

?i-53 
8063 

77-11 
74-00 
72-51 
7283 
74*16 
75-78 
79-21 

81*44 

0        ; 
4-4-50   i 

+4-31 
+  3-3 

+  3-^3 

-0-6S* 

-V80 

-497 
-j-64 
—  a-oa 
-I-I-41 
-h3*64 

Yearlymeansj  77-80 

77-90 

78-23 

77*93  1  77*6i 

77*97 

77*62 

77-80 

Table  VIII. — Sho-vdng  the  ^fean  Monthly  Maximum  Temperature  in  the 
Sun's  liays,  obtained  from  Daily  Ob?or\'ation8  of  the  Black  Bulb  Th<*nno- 
meter  (in  vacuo) y  from  1800  to  18()(),  both  inclusive. 


Months. 


18G0. 


1801. 


1802. 


18(i3. 1  1804. 


1805. 


18(>0. 


Monthly 
means. 


January.... 
.  February  . 
;  March    .... 

April 

■  May    

i  June  

July    

'  August   .... 

September . 
I  October  .... 
i  November  . 
!  December  . 


Yearly  moans.. 


119-1 
116-9 
119-1 
115-6 
108-3 
105-0 
103-0 
io8-i 
iii'3 
113-8 
1 1 8-2 
117-1 


"8*5 
112-4 
115-0 
114-3 

104-5 
102-9 
10I-8 
103-3 
106-9 
II  2-8 

115-5 
117-3 


112-9     110-4 


117-5 

1 16-4 
1 14-6 

114-3 
105-9 

103-4 

102-7 
103-1 

109-3 

112*4 

114*3 
116-5 

X10-9 


116-5 
113-2 
114-3 
112-9 

1 08 -2 
102-5 
1 00-0 
104-2 
1066 
111-2 
113-5 
115-5 

109-9 


1x6-8 
115-3 

"4*5  1 
1 10-9 
103-6  ' 
101-4 
99-8 
103-3 
io6-2 

II2-2 
114*6 
116-0 

109-5 


117-9 
115-0 
II5-2 
I  12-1 
I06*2 
102-3 
100-9 
102-9 
1059 
1115 

ii6-o 
113-2 

109-9 


117-0 
1181 
117-4 
1II-6 
1062 
102-2 
IOO-6 
102*9 
104*9 

Ill'O 

112-8 
1 15-3 

IIO'l 


117-6 

115-3 

II5-7 

113*1 
io6-i 
102-8 
loi-a 

104*0 
107-3 

112*3 

II 50 
1158 

iio'5 
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Table  IX. — Showing  the  Maximum  and  Minimum  Temperature,  and  the 
Extreme  Bange  of  Temperature  in  each  Month,  from  1860  to  1866, 
both  inclusive. 


Months. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

r  Maximum 

January     <  Minimum 

(  Range  ... 

o 

88i 
73 'o 
15*3 

88-0 
76-5 
1 1-5 

88-0 
76-9 
III 

0 

880 
75-0 
130 

0 

77-8 
97 

0 

89-0 
75-6 
1 3*4 

0 

880 
74-0 
14-0 

88-07 

75*54 
1255 

f  Maximum 

February  •  Minimum 

[Bange  ... 

87-0 
75-0 

12-0 

87-5 
72*0 

15-5 

87-0 
76-9 

lO'I 

86-9 

77-1 

9-8 

88-0 
75-6 

12-4 

90*0 
75*5 
H'5 

88-2 
76-0 

12-2 

8780 

75-44 
12-36 

C  Maximum 

March  ...<  Minimum 

[Bange  ... 

85-0 

73-0 

I2'0 

85-8 

75-0 
10-8 

87-5 
75-0 
II-6 

87-5 
77-2 
IO-3 

87-1 

74*1 
130 

88-0 

76-5 
II-5 

88-6 
75-0 
13-6 

87-07 
75-H 
11-83 

r  Maximum 

April \  Minimum 

1^  Bange   ... 

860 

71*5 
H-5 

85-5 
74-0 
11-5 

870 
749 

12-1 

86-9 

75-4 
II-5 

86*9 

73-9 
13-0 

88-0 
760 
120 

890 

74:0 
15-0 

87-04 

74-»4 
i2-8o 

f  Maximum 

May* i  Minimum 

[Bange  ... 

82.-0 

70*0 

I2-0 

822 

72-0 

10-2 

86-1 

70-8 
15-3 

854 
714 
140 

82-1 

66-8 
153 

85-0 
71-9 
13-1 

84-0 
69-2 
148 

83-83 
70-30 

13-53 

j  Maximum 

June \  Minimum 

[Bange  ... 

79*0 
665 
12-5 

79-8 

67*2 

12-6 

8o-2 

680 

12-2 

81-4 
70*0 
11-4 

812 

^■1 

117 

79-0 
655 
13-5 

80-01 

67-34 
12*67 

July  

'  Maximum 
Minimum 
Bange  ... 

79-0 

68*5 
105 

76*0 

68-2 

7-8 

68-2 
11-3 

78-2 
65-9 
12-3 

78-4 
66-5 
11-9 

67-6 
94 

78-4 
66-1 

12-3 

78-07 
6729 
10-78 

(  Maximum 

August ...     Minimum 

[Bange   ... 

79-0 
68-0 
11*0 

760 

678 

8-2 

783 

69-0 

9-8 

79*5 
66-6 
129 

79-0 
66-0 
130 

780 
68-0 

I0"0 

78-0 
62-8 
15-2 

78^5 
66-89 
11*36 

f  Maximum 

September^  Minimum 

[Bange   ... 

8o-s 

69*0 

11-5 

789 

67-0 
1 1-9 

79-0 

70-0 

90 

680 
11-5 

80-0 
672 

12-8 

80-0 
68-0 

I2-0 

785 
646 
139 

7949 
6769 
11-80 

f  Maximum 

October...     Minimum 

Bunge   ... 

82-0 
67-5 
H*5 

8ro 
70-5 
ic-5 

804 

74-0 

6-4 

810 
69-9 
in 

834 

71-0 

12-4 

69-0 
12-5 

8o-o 
68-4 
11-6 

81*29 
6993 
11-36 

C  Maximum 

November  j  Minimum 

1  Bange   ... 

860 
73*5 

125 

83-5 
73-0 
10-5 

850 
73-6 
114 

85-2 
719 
133 

880 

70-0 

180 

86-0 
73-6 
12-4 

86-9 
73*4 
'3*5 

85*80 
72-71 
1309 

r  Maximum 

December     Minimum 

[Bange   ... 

87-0 

74*5 
125 

86-5 
76*0 
10-5 

89-4 
75*4 
14-0 

873 
719 
1 5*4 

890 
74-0 
15-0 

87-0 
74-0 
130 

896 

75-2 
14-4 

8797 
74-43 
n-54 

^     ,          f  Maximum 

^Jf«a    •   Minimum 

™^°^-  1  Bange  ... 

8338 
70-82 
12-56 

82-56 
71-67 
10-89 

8396 
72-73 
11-23 

83-90 
71-69 

12-21 

84*22 
7078 
1344 

84-09 
71-96 
12-13 

8401 

70-35 
13-66 

83-74 
71-43 
12*30 
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Table  X. — Showing  the  Highest  and  Lowest  Readings  of  the  Self-registering 
Thennometers,  the  Dates  of  occiurence,  and  the  Range  in  each  Year. 


Years 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Means. 

1 

f  Maximum  ... 

o 

88-1 

880 

89-4 

0 
880 

89-0 

0 
90*0 

890 

8877 

Date   1 

3I8t 

Jan. 

14th 
Jan. 

27th 
Dec 

23rd 
Jan. 

2nd 
Dec 

Feb. 

ISt 

April. 

23rd 
Jan. 

Minimmn  ... 

66*5 

67-0 

68-0 

I 
65*9        66*o 

676 

62-8 

66-25 

Date   1 

22nd 
June. 

nth 
Sept 

24th 
June. 

8th 
July. 

2nd 
Aug. 

loth 
Julj. 

29th 
Aug. 

24th 
July. 

1 
Bonee 

21-6 

2i*o 

214 

22*  X 

230 

22-4 

26-2 

22-52 

Table  XI. — Showing  the  Mean  Vapour-pressure  for  each  Observation  Hour, 
obtained  from  Six-hourly  Observations  taken  daUy  during  seven  years 
(1860-66). 


Months. 


3iA.M. 


9i  A.H. 


3iP.M. 


9iP.M. 


Monthly 
means. 


Deyiation 
from  mean. 


January.... 
February  . 
Mardi    .... 

April 

May    

June   

July    

August  .... 
September  . 
October  .... 
November  . 
December  . 


•749 
•756 
•736 
•706 
-630 
•564 
•547 
•555 
•553 
•59^ 
•649 

•714 


•764 
'77* 
•749 
•715 
•639 

•575 
•555 
-562 

*557 
•595 
•654 
•716 


•767 

•773 
•752 
•719 
•639 
•580 
•55' 
•565 
-562 

•599 
•659 

-725 


•758 
-766 

-738 
•7»3 
•635 
•570 
•546 

•564 
•560 

•597 
•655 
-723 


•759 
•767 

•744 
713 
•636 
-572 
•550 
•561 
•558 
•595 
•654 
•719 


+  •107 

+•115 
+  092 
+•061 

—  •016 

—  ■080 
—•102 

—  •091 
-•094 
-•057 

—  •002 
+  •067 


Means 


•646 


•654 


•658 


•652 


•652 


Deviation  from  mean. 


— -006 


+•002 


+•006 
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Table  XIU. — Showiiig  the  Mean  Yapour-pressure  for  each  Month  and 

Yew,  derived  from  Six-hourly  ObservationB  taken  daily  from  1860  to 

1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

Deriation 
from 
mean. 

January 

February  ... 

March    

April 

773 
79* 
•769 
•698 
•66z 

•585 
•605 
•628 
.625 
•627 
•649 

747 

770 

757 
•725 
708 
•663 

•559 
•540 

•613 
•687 
748 

774 
764 
720 
731 
•640 
•563 
•585 
•587 
•584 

IP 
•689 

722 

773 
773 
767 
711 

•531 
'554 
•558 
•579 
•627 
717 

725 
739 
738 
709 
•600 
•567 

•547 
•550 

•619 
•681 
710 

754 
790 
738 
710 
'629 
•570 
•544- 
•549 
•558 
•607 
•674 
741 

749 
752 
743 
725 
•621 

•573 
•498 
•508 
•5<»7 
'531 

•650 

759 

767 

743 

•637 
•572 

•596 

•655 
719 

+•107 

+  •115 
+•091 
+  •061 
-•015 
—•080 

—  •102 

—  •090 

—•056 
+•003 
+•067 

May  

June  

July  

"***.    ......... 

August  

September... 

October 

November... 
December  ... 

Yearly  means 

•680 

•655 

•663 

•652 

•643 

•655 '     -619 

•652 

j  DeTiation  "I 
Ifrom  mean  J 

+•028 

+•003 

4- 'Oil 

o-ooo 

-•009 

+•003 

-•033 

The  above  Table,  as  already  remarked,  indicates  a  gradual  decrease  of  the 
vapoor-pressure.  This  becomes  more  evident  when  wo  take  the  means  for 
consecutive  periods  of  two  years  each.     Thus : — 


Years. 
i860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Vap.-pressupe. 

.     -6801 

•     -655/  ••• 

.     -6631 

.     "652  J      *  * 

.     -643^ 


Means. 
'667 

•657 
•649. 


The  pressure  for  1866  ('61  g)  is  so  much  lower  than  the  greatest  (-680) 
that  it  is  very  probable  the  mean  pressure  for  1866  and  1867  will  be  the 
least  of  all. 

It  is  possible  that  this  diminution  of  vapour-pressure  may  be  owing  to 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  primeval  forests  have  been  cut  down  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  As  the  rains  are  evaporated  and  carried  away  sooner 
than  they  would  be  if  protected  from  the  sun's  rays,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
mean  annual  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  must  be  less  than  it  was  before 
the  forests  were  cut  down ;  and  that  if  this  is  the  case  at  Port  Louis,  on  the 
west  coast,  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  the 
forests  existed. 
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Table  XTV. — Showing  the  Maximum  and  Minimum.  Yapour-pressnre,  and 
its  Extreme  Range^  for  each  Months  from  1860  to  1866,  both  indusiye. 


• 

Months. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

r  Maximum 

January    '  Minimum 

(.Range  ... 

•914 
•657 
•Z57 

•896 
•659 
•237 

•903 
.638 
•265 

•659 
•296 

•827 
•638 
•189 

•910 
•617 
•293 

•925 
•607 
•318 

•904 
•639 
•265 

f  Maximum 

February  <  Minimum 

[Bange  ... 

•879 
707 
•17Z 

•847 
•620 
•227 

•896 
•643 
•253 

•925 

•715 
•210 

•854 
•597 
•257 

•940 
•628 
•312 

•940 
•617 
•323 

.897 
•647 
•250 

(  Maximum 

March  ...•  Minimum 

[Bange  ... 

•866 

•594 
•Z72 

•814 
•626 
•i88 

•903 
•384 

•868 
•648 
•220 

•868 
•578 
•290 

•940 
•597 
•343 

•840 
•648 
•192 

•601 
•270 

r  Maximum 

April Minimum 

Range   ... 

•871 

•54* 
•330 

•847 
•586 
•261 

•847 
•622 
•225 

•854 
•578 
•276 

•607 
•241 

•827 

•559 
•268 

•854 
•578 
•276 

•849 
•581 
•268 

f  Maximum 

May •  Minimum 

[Range  ... 

•805 
•503 
•302 

756 
•571 
•185 

•745 
•460 
•285 

•717 
•578 
•149 

•787 
•450 
•337 

•840 
•481 
•359 

•840 

•515 
•325 

786 
•508 
•277 

r  Maximum 

June «  Minimum 

I  Range   ... 

•694 

•443 
•251 

.789 
•463 
•326 

704 
•450 
•a54 

•739 
•473 
•266 

•692 
•450 
•242 

•751 
•437 
•3H 

•670 
•450 
•220 

720 

•45» 
•268 

f  Maximum 

July '  Minimum 

I  Range  ... 

'7^^ 
•507 
•215 

•636 

•449 
•187 

•681 
•489 
•192 

•638 
•400 
•238 

•692 
•408 
•284 

•638 
•465 
•173 

•646 
•383 
•263 

•665 

•4*3 
•222 

August  ...•   Minimum 
iRange  ... 

721 

•505 
•216 

•686 

•474 
•212 

•692 

•659 
•461 
•198 

•692 
•408 
•284 

•704 
•269 

•621 
•382 
•239 

•682 
•447 
•a35 

r  Maximum 

September]  Minimum 

[Bange  ... 

760 
•246 

•628 
•470 
•158 

•670 
•473 
•'97 

•692 
•450 
•242 

•607 
•458 
•149 

•692 
•465 
•227 

•637 
-367 
•270 

•669 

•456 
•213 

r  Maximum 

October...     Minimum 

I  Range  ... 

752 
•482 
•270 

776 
•520 
•256 

•715 
•506 
•209 

•727 
•481 
•246 

•727 

•7»7 
•498 
•239 

•648 
•410 
•238 

•7*4 
•491 
•233 

r  Maximum 

November-  Minimum 

[Range  ... 

783 
•542 
•241 

•827 
•513 
•3H 

•827 

•541 
•286 

•751 
•541 
•210 

•8*7 
•550 
•277 

.854 
•276 

•598 

•781 

•54» 
•239 

f  Maximum 
December  1  Minimimi 
[Range   .. 

•859 
•668 
•191 

•868 
•622 
•246 

•840 
•617 
•223 

•827 

•597 
•230 

•814 
•588 

•226 

•868 
•617 
•251 

•802 
•289 

•603 
•237 

Taai.1v     f  Maximum 
^^n.     •  Minimum 
°>«»°»-     [Range  ... 

•8c2 

•555 

•H7 

781 

•548 
•233 

•785 
•535 
•250 

780 
•548 
•232 

769 
•522 

'H7 

•807 
•276 

75* 
•500 
•252 

78* 
•534 
•248 
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Table  XV. — Showing  the  Greatest  and  Least  Vapour-pressure,  the  Dates  of 
occurrence,  and  the  Range  in  each  Year. 


Years 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Means. 

MaTimnin  ... 

•914 

•896 

.903 

•955 

•868 

•940 

•940 

•916 

Date  1 

29th 
Jan. 

3I8t 

Jan. 

27th 
Jan. 

19th 
Jan. 

6th 
March. 

19th 
Feb. 

2I8t 

Feb. 

8th 
Feb. 

"M'iniTniiTn  ... 

•446 

•449 

•450 

•400 

•408 

•435 

•367 

•421 

Date  

20th 
June. 

19th 
June. 

15th 
June. 

20th 
July. 

Jilly. 

nth 
Aug. 

27th 
Sept. 

2I8t 

July. 

Banse 

•467 

•447 

•453 

•555 

•460 

•505 

•573 

•494 

*""'&^ ••• 

Table  XVI. — Showing  the  Mean  Humidity  of  the  Air  (complete  saturation 
being  100)  for  each  Observation  Hour,  obtained  from  Six-hourly  Obser- 
vations taken  daily  during  seven  years  (1860-1866). 


Months. 

3i  A.M. 

9i  A.M. 

3i  PX. 

9i  P.M. 

Monthly 
means. 

Deviation 
from  mean. 

Jamiarv. ........... 

747 
77*1 
75*3 

73-6 
72-3 
729 

III 

72-6 

71-9 
73*6 

71-2 

74'3 
72-3 
70-4 
70-3 
70-1 
71-1 
70-9 
677 
67-6 
660 
685 

68-5 

694 

6«i 

673 
674 
66-5 
68-2 
65-* 

65*0 
64-1 

66-3 

73*5 
76-0 

73-9 
73*3 
729 
717 
71-9 
73*4 
71*3 
70-8 
70-4 
71-9 

72-0 

747 
727 
716 
71*0 

70-4 
70-6 

71-6 
69-2 
69'o 
681 
70-1 

+  11 

+  3-8 
4-1-8 
+07 
+0-I 
-0-5 
-0-3 
+07 
-17 

-0-8 

February  

March   

April 

i4y ;;....::: 

June , 

July   

August  

September 

October 

November 

December 

Monthly  means... 

737 

70-0 

67-3 

726 

70-9 

Deviation  from " 
mean 

+  2-8 

-0-9 

-3-6 

■i-17 
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Tabi^e  XVlU, — Showing  the  Mean  Humidity  of  the  Air  for  each  Month  and 
Year,  from  1860  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

DeTiation 
from  mean. 

.  Jantiaiy 

February 

March 

74-6 
77-0 
76-5 
726 

73*3 
71-2 
75-6 
77-8 

757 
72-3 
67-3 

72-2 

70-4 
76-2 

73*1 
72-4 

Hi 

699 

73-4 
677 
70-3 
72-3 
718 

74*5 
74-0 

71-7 
73-0 
727 
691 

73'5 
711 
69-5 
667 
70*6 
676 

71-6 

79*5 
73-2 
69-9 
68-6 
7I-0 
691 
70-4 
696 
687 
09 'O 
72-4 

693 
71-6 

72-8 
72-8 
70*0 
70-4 
71-9 
72-4 
68-0 
70-2 
70-2 
70  0 

70-2 
73-8 
717 
69*6 
69-2 
71-3 
708 

71*3 
70-1 
70-5 
70-1 
75*9 

73-1 
70*6 
699 
707 
69-8 
698 
634 
647 
64-2 
638 
57-0 

60'2 

71-9 

716 

710 

70*6 

lit 

68*9 
68-1 

70'o 

+  I-0 

+3-8 

+  1-9 
+07 
-Hoi 
-06 
-0-3 
+07 
-17 
—20 
-2-8 
-0-9 

Aoril  

ifiiy ::::::::: 

June  • 

July    

Angost 

September.... 

October 

Norember.... 
December 

Yearly     | 
1    means,     j 

73-6 

717 

71-2 

7ri 

70-8 

71-2 

664 

70-9 

.  DeTiation  \ 
from  mean,  j 

+a-7 

+0-8 

+0-3 

4-0-2 

—  0*1 

+0-3 

-4'5 

"We  have  seen  that  Table  XIII.  indicates  a  decrease  of  vapour-pressure. 
We  now  see  that  Table  XVIII.  indicates  a  decrease]  of  humidity ;  in  other 
words,  an  increasing  dryness  of  the  air.  This  decrease  is  perhaps  more  ap- 
parent when  we  take  the  means  for  periods  of  two  years  each.    Thus: — 


Years. 
i860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Humidity* 

•-  73*6 

••  717  J 

. .  71-2 

..  71-1 

. .  70-8 

..  71*2 


Means. 
72'6 

7ri 

7i'o. 


The  humidity  for  1866  is  so  small  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  the 
mean  for  1866  and  1867  will  be  the  least  of  all. 

These  results  are  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  destruction  of  the  fo- 
rests, and  the  diminishing  sugar-crops. 

The  year  1866  was  remarkable  not  only  for  diminished  humidity,  but  also 
for  diminished  vapour-pressure,  diminished  rainfall,  absence  of  hurricanes, 
and  a  severe  drought,  which,  after  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the  young 
canes,  was  followed  by  a  terrible  fever,  which  has  not  yet  disappeared.  At 
the  Observatory  the 

Humidity  was    66-4  (100—0). 

Vaponr-pressuro     0*619  inch. 

Eainfall 20-56  inches. 
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Table  XIX. — Showing  the  Maximum  and  Minimum  Humidity,  and  the 

Extreme  Eange  of  Humidity,  for  each  Month,  from  1860  to  1866, 

both  inclusive. 


Months. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

r  Maximum 

January       Minimum 

[Bange   ... 

941 

55*4 
387 

86-6 
6r8 
248 

88-8 
562 
326 

86-8 
58-9 
27-9 

82-6 
26-5 

86-6 
589 

277 

9i*o 
37-6 

881 

57-2 
309 

r  Maximum 

February     Minimum 

[Range  ... 

91-8 
610 
30-8 

95'3 
57-6 

377 

in 

867 
647 

22-0 

86-5 
561 
304 

90-9 
53-6 
37*3 

867 
53-6 

33-1 

89*8 

579 
319 

f  Maximum 

March  ...  •  Minimum 

[Range  ... 

87-5 
567 
30-8 

936 
589 

347 

603 
»8-s 

826 
617 
20*9 

867 
55-8 
309 

86-6 

55-9 
307 

82-5 
562 
26-3 

869 

579 
290 

r  Maximum 

April I  Minimum 

[Range   ... 

878 

57*4 
30-4 

88-8 
57'4 
31*4 

787 
602 
185 

907 

55-8 
34-9 

867 
58-8 
279 

826 
6r8 

20-8 

824 
587 
»37 

8r4 
586 
268 

r  Maximum 

May •  Minimum 

[Range   ... 

854 
581 

27-3 

84-9 

57-1 
27-8 

8z-4 

59-5 
ia-9 

58-6 

237 

867 
526 
34-1 

86-5 
55*3 

31-2 

867 
285 

85-0 

57-1 
27-9 

f  Maximum 

June -  Minimum 

Range   ... 

87-8 
357 

86-2 

53*9 
32-3 

82-4 
580 
»44 

82-3 
582 
24-1 

86-5 
55*3 

31-2 

86-4 
6i*o 

a5'4 

82-4 
58-0 
24-4 

84-9 
567 
282 

f  MftTirmiTn 

July Minimum 

[Range  ... 

939 
615 
31-4 

822 
582 
24-0 

8,4 
641 
183 

82-4 
580 
244 

86.5 

5»-5 
34-0 

85-4 
5i-7 
327 

78.0 
480 
30-0 

84-4 
56-4 
280 

r  Maximum 

August  ...  ■    Mi"iT""T" 

.B<mge  ... 

967 
653 
31*4 

865 
59-6 
26*9 

«6s 

556 
309 

78-4 
55*3 
231 

907 
35-6 

907 
38-2 

79-0 
264 

869 

56-5 
304 

r  Maximum 

September  •{  Minimum 

[Range   ... 

35*6 

800 
56-4 
236 

78-4 

55-3 
231 

86-4 
58-2 
28-2 

810 

55** 
258 

78.4 
581 
20-3 

79-0 
4X.3 
307 

82-8 
560 
26-8 

October... 

'Maximum 

Minimum 

^ Range  ... 

86-6 
35-6 

869 

54-4 
32-5 

8a-3 
267 

86-4 
58-3 
28-1 

843 
261 

82-4 
58-2 
24-2 

77-0 
54*6 
224 

55-8 
27-9 

r  Maximum 

November-!  Minimum 

[Range   ... 

817 
566 
251 

86-5 
49*6 
369 

823 
533 

29"0 

823 
52-8 
29-5 

82-6 
26-8 

82-4 
55-8 
26-6 

696 
521 

17-5 

8ro 

537 
27-3 

r  Maximum 

December  \  Minimum 

I  Range   ... 

897 

853 
522 

33' 

82-5 
53-6 
289 

82-6 
589 

237 

787 
56-0 
227 

907 
56*0 

347 

815 

54-5 
27-0 

84-4 

11:1 

Means  for  fJJ?^"™ 
™.~      1  Minimum 

89-0 

57-8 
321 

86-9 
56-4 
30-5 

83-9 
57-6 
26-3 

25-9 

84-9 

55*6 
29-3 

85-8 
566 
29*2 

81.3 

54-0 
27-3 

«S-3 
566 
287 
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IkBLE  XX. — Showing  the  Greatest  and  Least  Humidity,  the  Dates  of  occur- 
lence,  and  Bange  in  each  Year. 


Yeare 

I860.' 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Means. 

MuTimnm  ... 

967 

95-3 

909 

907 

907 

90-9 

91*0 

92-31 

Bate  -[ 

2I8t 

Aug. 

i6th 
Feb. 

IS. 

5th 
ApriL 

12th 
Aug. 

i2th 
Feb. 

fl 

8th 
April. 

T^Cinimnm  ... 

50-3 

46-3 

53*3 

52-8 

5i-5 

5»'5 

48-0 

50-81 

Date  j 

^ 

loth 
June. 

17th 
Nov. 

ISt 

Not. 

nth 
July. 

1 2th 
Aug. 

26th 
July 

29th 
Aug. 

Knnfi^.. ...... 

46-4 

490 

37-6 

37'9 

382 

38-4 

43-0 

41-5 

■"""6^" 

TiiBLB  XXI. — Showing  the  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  (corrected  and 
reduced  to  32°)  for  each  Observation  Hour,  obtained  from  Six-hourly 
Observations,  tsJLen  daily,  from  1860  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 


S\k.u. 


9i  A.M. 


3|  P.1C. 


9i  P.M. 


Monthly 
means. 


January 

February   

Mardi    

April 

Maj   

June  

July    

August  

September 

October 

November 

December  

Means    

Deviation  from  mean, 


m. 

29*908 
29*823 
29*912 

29*977 
30*050 
30*138 

30*174 
30*176 
30*169 
30*113 
30*045 
29*967 


29-951 
29*870 
29-963 
30*026 
30*105 
30*190 
30*228 
30*228 
30-221 
30*160 
30-084 
30*007 


m. 

29-890 
29*804 
29895 

a9'954 
30*030 
30*121 
30*152 
30*150 
30*140 
30-082 
30-017 
29-947 


in. 

29958 

29-877 

29*968 

30*027 

30-097 

30*181 

30*212 

30*218 

30*218 

30-158 

30*094 

30*017 


m. 

29927 

29843 

29*934 

29*996 

30-070 

30*157 

30*191 

30103 

30*186 

30*129 

30-060 

29984 


30*038 


30*086 


30-015 


30*085 


30*056 


— -018 


+•030 


—•041 


+•029 


1867. 
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Tasls  XXm. — Showing  the  Meau  Height  of  tliQ  Barcwet^r  (corrected  and 
reduced  to  32°)  for  each  Moi^th  an4  Ypar,  as  derived  from  Six-hourly 
Obeervations  taken  daily  from  1860  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Montlis. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

Deriation 
from  mean. 

January ... 
February.. 

March 

April 

-hLy    

June  

July   

August..... 
September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December.. 

in. 

29*846 

29*842 

29*859 

30*026 

30-048 

30-171 
30-196 
30-167 
30*142 
30*102 
3008S 
29*994 

in. 

29*665 
29*950 
30*035 
30*050 
30*127 
30*182 
30*187 
30*193 
30*116 
30026 
29-943 

in. 

29*899 

29-890 

29*944 

30*018 

30*062 

30*093 

30-151 

30*174 

30*151 

30139 

29*992 

29*921 

in. 

29-921 

29-824 

29-929 

29*957 

30*102 

30*170 

30*161 

30-184 

30*147 

30*115 

30*057 

30012 

in. 
29*950 

29*937 
29-923 
29*986 
30*080 
30*195 
30*219 
30-206 
30*258 
30-142 
30*064 
30*017 

in. 

30-007 

29-836 

29-960 

29*990 

30*080 

30-190 

30-237 

30*221 

30*196 

30*136 

30*085 

29-935 

in. 

29-952 

29*914 

29*969 

29965 

30*062 

30-159 

30195 

30-212 

30*221 

30*152 

30*102 

30*072 

in. 

29-927 

29843 

29-934 

29-996 

30-070 

30-157 

30-191 

it\n 

30*129 
30*060 
29-984 

in. 
-129 
-•213 

—  *I22 
--060 
+  014 
-I--10I 

+•135 
+•137 

-I--I30 

+•073 
+  004 

-•072     . 

Yearly    \ 
means. 

30*040 

30-032 

30-036 

30-048 

30*081 

30-073 

3oro8i 

30*056 

While  Tables  XTTI.  and  XVUi.  show  a  decreasing  vapouvrpressure  and 
humidity,  Table  XXTTI.  shows  an  increasing  atifiospheric  pressure.  Hence 
the  gaseous  pressure  has  abo  been  increasing. 

The  gradual  diminution  both  of  the  vapour-pressurp  and  humidity  may 
be  due  to  the  clearings  which  have  been  extensively  carried  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  would  be  easy  to 
attribute  the  change  to  some  general  cause  affecting  tl^e  surrounding  ocean, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  that  supposition 
ivhen  we  know  that  forests  must  act  as  preservers  of  moisture,  and  fiiat  the 
forests  of  Mauritius  have  been  rapidly  disappearing.  If  observations  had 
been  taken  at  localities  where  farests  existed,  before  and  after  they  were  cuf; 
down,  the  change  would  doubtless  be  much  more  marke4  than  at  Port 
Louis. 

4^  to  an  increase  of  the  atmospheric  and  gaseous  pressures,  with  a  de- 
crease of  vapour-pressure,  that  is  in  accordance  with  a  general  law. 

The  following  are  the  means  of  the  atmospheric  and  ory  pressures  for  con- 
secutive periods  of  two  years  each : — 


Years. 

1860-61 
1862-63 
1864-66 


Atmospheric  Dfy 

Pressure.  Preesure. 

.  30-036 29-369 

;  30-042 ;;;....;.;;.  29-385 

.  30-077 29-428 


These  results  are  no  doubt  partly  due  ^  the  disturbing  action  of  hurrir 
canes. 


l2 
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Table  XXIV. — Showing  the  Maximnm  and  Minimum  Readings  and  the 

Extreme  Range  of  the  Barometer  for  each  Month,  from  1860  to  1866, 

hoth  indusiye. 


Months. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Monthly 
means. 


{Maximum 
Minimum 
Range  ... 

{Maximum 
Minimum 
Range 

r  Maximum 

March  ...  -I  Minimum 

I  Range  ... 

Minimum 
Range  ... 

{Maximum 
Minimum 
Range  .. 

f  Maximum 

June -I  Minimum 

[Range 

{Maximum 
Minimum 
Range 

r  Maximum 

August ...  \  Minimum 

iRange  ... 

r  Maximum 

September'!  Minimum 

I  Range 

{Maximimi 
Minimum 
Range  ... 


f  Maximum 


KoTember*!  Minimum 
[Range 

{Maximum 
Minimum 
Range 


29991 

29-542 

0449 

29-996 

29-520 

0476 

30-059 

29-454 

0*605 

30-131 

29-834 

0-297 

30-190 

29-848 

0-342 

30-297 

29-969 

0-328 

30-384 

30-05 1 

o*333 

30-245 

a9*954 
0-291 

30*240 
29-963 

0-277 

30-186 

29930 

0-256 

30-164 

29938 

0-226 

30-048 

29878 

0-170 


m. 

30*011 

29544 

0-467 

29-986 

29*009 

0-977 

30*083 

29-282 

0*801 

30-109 

29*897 

0*212 

30-127 

29-893 

0234 

30-246 

a9*945 
0-301 

30-253 

29977 

0-276 

30*304 

30-016 

••288 

30-279 

30-006 

0*273 

30-208 

29-951 

0-257 

30-076 

29-844 

0*232 

30*018 

29-773 
0*245 


m. 
30*029 

^9745 
0*284 

30*039 

29*730 

0*309 

30*150 

29*750 

0*400 

30-117 

29-898 

0*219 

30-185 

29*947 

0*238 

30-255 

29*863 

0-392 

30-300 

30*025 

0*275 

30*337 

^0*065 

0-272 

30*259 

30-062 

0-197 

30*265 

30-053 

0-212 

30-124 

29-826 

0*298 

30*029 

29564 

0-465 


m. 

30-081 

29-231 

0850 

30*013 

29*329 

0-684 

30*065 

»9734 
0-33 

30*123 

49755 
0-368 

30-229 

29*953 

0*276 

30*282 

30-048 

0-234 

30-310 

30-007 

0-303 

30-323 

30-087 

0*236 

30*279 

29*988 

0-291 

30-273 

29-859 

0*414 

30*147 

29*925 

0-222 

30*111 

29-915 

0-196 


m, 

30*085 

29*706 

0-379 

30-107 

29*693 

0-414 

30-096 

29*667 

0*429 

30-094 

29859 

0-235 

30-209 

29-963 

0-246 

30*335 

30-069 

0-266 

30356 

30-077 

0*279 

30-373 

30-063 

0-310 

30*385 

30-137 

0*248 

30-311 

30-014 

0*297 

30199 

»9*933 
0*266 

30-119 

29*936 

0*183 


30*142 

29*875 

0*267 

30*037 
29-51 
0*526 

30-088 

19*757 
0-331 

30-071 
29-871 

0-200 

30-218 

29*941 

0-277 

30*400 

29-971 

0-429 

30*382 
30*111 

0*271 

30*355 

30-073 

0-282 

30*375 

29*964 

0-411 

30*288 

29*823 

0465 

30-231 

29-962 

0*269 

30-081 

29-650 

0431 


30-107 

29-748 

0*359 

30-044 

29-746 

0-298 

30*072 

29*836 

0*236 

30*132 

29-820 

0*312 

30-227 

29*882 

0*345 

30295 

29988 

0*307 

30*313 

30*015 

0-298 

30*340 

30*004 

0-336 

30*358 

30-009 

0*349 

30-257 

30*008 

0-249 

30*230 

29*986 

0*244 

30-202 

29-709 

0*493 


m. 

30-063 

29-627 

0-436 

30*032 

29*505 

0*527 

30*088 

29*640 

0-448 

30-111 

29-848 

0*263 

30*198 

29-918 

0-280 

30-301 

29*979 

0-322 

30-328 

30-038 

0*290 

30-325 

30-037 

0-288 

30-311 

30*018 

0*293 

30*255 

29948 

0*307 

30*167 

29.916 

0*251 

30*087 

29-775 

0*312 


^^-f-JMlSrm 
y«»"  -LRange  ... 


30-161 

29-823 

0338 


30*142  30*174 

29-7651  29-877 

0-377'   0-297 


30*186 

29*820 

0-366 


30*222 

29*926 

0*296 


30-222 

29-876 

0-346 


30*215 

29-896 

0-319 


30*189 

29*854 

o*335 
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Table  XXV. — Showing  the  Greatest  and  Least  Eeadings  (corrected  and 
redaoed)  of  the  Barometer^  the  Dates^  and  Eange  in  each  Year. 


Tears 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Means. 

30-327 

30-334 

30-337 

30-323 

30-385 

30-400 

30*358 

30-352 

Dates ...... ' 

25th 
June. 

26th 
Aug. 

15th 
Aug. 

15th 
Aug. 

22nd 
Sept. 

30th 
June. 

Sept. 

i2th 
Aug. 

a9*454 

29-009 

29-564 

29-231]  29-667 

t 

29511 

29-630 

29-438 

Dates 1 

24th 
Maroh. 

icth 
Feb. 

2nd 
Dec. 

13th 
Jan. 

4th 
March. 

1 2th 
Feb. 

Dec. 

28th 
Jan. 

EwTiiw 

0873 

1-325 

0773 

1-092 

0-718 

0-889 

0-728 

0914 

&  

Table  XXVI. — Showing  the  Numher  of  times  the  Wind  blew  from  the 
principal  points  of  the  Compass  during  each  Year^  from 
1861  to  1865  inclusive. 


Direction. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Totals. 

North 

26 

«9 
»73 
395 
203 
136 

'I 

1 
12 
28 

.     ^9 
H 
'9 

233 

83 

14 

si 
226 

376 

227 
80 

8 

3 
5 

19 
31 
30 
27 
21 

''I 

12 
8 

"5 

95 

209 

366 

281 

102 

t 

4 
13 
21 

^2 
38 

3* 
207 

7 

1 

288 

403 

268 

82 

9 

5 

7 

12 
22 
34 

\l 

181 
I 

12 

3 
II 

7* 
162 

455 
291 

133 

10 

6 

10 

6 

9 

43 

33 

69 

47 

73 

494 

1280 

1803 

1203 

454 

39 

*5 

11 

III 
176 
149 
109 
1076 
98 

North  to  N.E.  ... 
SJE 

N.E.toEa8t 

East   

EasttoS-E 

S.E 

S.E.  to  South 

South 

South  to  S.W.  ... 
S.W 

S.W.toWe«t 

West 

WeettoN.W.  ... 
N.W. 

N.W.  to  North... 
Cahn  

Variable 

Totals 

1460 

1460 

1460 

1460 

1460 

7300 
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Tablb  XXVII. — Showing  the  Mean  Estimated  Force  of  thc>  Wind,  in  Pounds' 
Pressure  on  the  Square  Foot,  for  each  Obserration  Hour,  derived  from 
Six-hourly  Observations,  taken  daily  during  Seven  Tears  (1860-1866). 


Hours. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

koms. 

i4A.ic.  ...; 

lb. 

974 
0-86 
076 
07a 

lb. 

0-55 

0-59 

0-53 

049 

lb. 

0-23 

0*36 

0-31 

0*29 

lb. 

038 

0-43 

0-47 

0-37 

lb. 

0-27 

0-34 

0-33 

025 

lb. 

0-31 

032 

034 

0-33 

lb 

0-35 

0-37 

042 

030 

lb. 

0-41 

0-48 

045 

039 

if*"'  ...» 

q1  JLM 

3iP»-   '- 

Ol  P.M.     

Yearly  means    

077 

0-54 

0*30 

041 

0*30 

032 

0*36 

0-43 

Table  XXVm.— Showing  the  Mean  Estimated  Force  of  the  Wind  for  each 
Month,  in  Pounds'  Pressure  on  the  Square  Foot,  as  derived  from  Six- 
hourly  Observations,  taken  dailj  during  Siaven  Years  (1860-1866). 


Months. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Monthly 


January 

February   .... 

March    

April ;.. 

^y    

June   

July   ;.. 

August  

September.;.. 

October 

November  .... 
December  .... 

Yearly  means 


lb. 

1*12 
1-25 
071 
0*62 
1*12 
0-82 
077 

o-6o 
0-54 
0-69 
0-53 
035 


lb. 

0-57 

072 

172 

0*50 

0-29 

0*63 

0-46 

0-68 

0*29 

0*17 

0*24 

0-26 


lb. 
044 
099 
0*56 

0-I2 

0-I5 
0*14 
o-i8 

0*20 

o*i6 
0-19 

0*2I 
0*23 


lb. 

048 

171 

o*i8 

0*27 
0-34 
0-50 

034 
0*40 
0*24 
0*19 

0-I2 

0-1 6 


lb. 

0-27 

0*25 

0'24 

0*29 
0*23 
0*42 

0-33 

0-35 
0-45 
0*28 

0'2I 

0*27 


lb. 

0*32 

o*57 
0*32 

0*20 
028 
0-47 
0*36 
0-35 
0*27 
0-26 
024 
0*29 


lb. 

034 
0*23 

0'2I 
0-64 
0-28 

0-45 
0*42 
0*42 
0*48 
033 
0*26 
0*27 


lb. 

0-51 

082 

0-56 

0*38 

0*38 

b-49 

0-41 

0-43 

035 

0-30 

0*26 

0*26 


076 


0-54 


0*29 


0-41 


0*30 


0-33 


0*36 


0-43 


The  general  accordance  of  the  results  in  Tables  XXVIII.  and  XXTX.  is 
evident,  both  showing  two  maxima  in  February  and  June,  and  two  minima 
in  April  and  November.  The  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  force  is  due  to 
the  results  in  the  former  Table  having  been  derived  from  four  daily  obser- 
vations of  the  estimated  force  during  seven  years,  while  the  results  in  the 
latter  have  been  obtained  by  taking  the  means  of  the  daily  maximum  force 
recorded  by  Osier's  anemometer  during  six  years. 
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Table  XXIX. — Showing  the  Mean  Maximum  Force  of  the  Wind  for  each 
Month,  during  Six  Tears,  in  Potmds'  Pressure  on  the  Square  Foot,  as 
obtained  by  Osler'd  Anemometer. 


Months. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

January 

Ffebruary    ... 

March    

April 

lbs. 
4-00 
3-00 

2'Od 

1-85 

3-44 
470 
2*6o 
2*50 

2-50 

2-34 
2-35 

lbs. 

2- 10 
ID' 69 

4 

lbs. 
093 
285 
228 
029 
0-99 
0-37 
1-56 
VIS 
0*50 
0-68 
0-91 
0-65 

lbs. 

2*20 
4-46 
0*38 

1*35 
179 
2-34 
2-o8 

0-85 
0-50 

0-27 

0*40 

lbs. 
076 
0-93 
0-53 
0-51 
0-66 
248 

2-23 

2-34 
2-50 
0-95 
0-94 
0-85 

lbs. 

I'lO 

1-88 

i'59 
078 

1*34 
2-52 
228 
2-6o 

179 
083 

071 

ro3 

lbs. 
ri3 
0*63 
0*63 
2-49 

2-48 
2-05 

2-20 

2*o6 

084 
0-42 
049 

lbs. 
1-69 
229 
123 

1*21 

1-59 
248 
2-13 

2*12 

170 
1-02 
0-87 
0*96 

m,Y    

■~*j     

June  

July    : 

August   

September... 

October  

November  ... 
December  ... 

Yearly  means 

277 

X'lO 

1-55 

1-31 

1-54 

1-39 

r6i 

Table  XXX. — Showing  the  Greatest  Force  of  the  Wind,  in  Pounds'  Pressure 
on  the  Square  Foot,  and  the  Dates,  in  each  Year. 


Years 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Means. 

force     J 

lbs. 
i8-o 

lbs. 
40'o 

lbs. 
12-5 

lbs. 
36*0 

lbs. 
87 

lbs. 
13-5 

lbs. 
'3*5 

lbs. 

20*3 

Date  

2I8t 

June. 

15th 
Feb. 

26th 
Feb. 

20th 
Feb. 

2nd 
July. 

2ist 

Feb. 

i6th 
April. 

5th 
April. 

Table  XXXI. — Showing  the  Mean  Estimated  Extent  of  Cloud  for  each  Ob- 
servation Hour,  as  derived  from  Six -hourly  Observations  taken  daily 
during  Seven  Years  (1860-66),  10  being  taken  for  an  entirely  overcast 
sky,  and  0  for  an  entirely  cloudless  sky. 


Hotirs. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Means. 

3iA.H 

9i^M 

3ir.M 

9^^-^ 

41 
6-0 

67 
4*0 

4-0 

57 
61 

3*5 

29 

51 
5-8 

3-0 

3-0 
5'5 
57 
3-0 

3-6 

5-6 
6-3 

3*5 

4-0 

5*9 
6-4 
37 

4'3 
57 
6-3 
3-8 

37 
5-6 
6-2 
3*5 

Means    

5-* 

4-8 

4'» 

4*3 

47 

5-0 

5-0 

47 
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Table  XXXII. — Showing  the  Mean  Extent  of  Cloud,  in  each  Month  and 
Year,  from  1860  to  1866,  both  inclusive,  10  being  taken  for  an  entirely 
overcast  sky,  and  0  for  an  entirely  doudless  sky. 


Months. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Monthly 
means. 


January 

February   .... 

March    

April 

Wij   

June 

July    

August  

September .... 

October 

November  .... 
December  .... 

Yearly  means, 


6o 

6-7 
4-6 
4*4 

4*6 
5*9 
4-6 

?i 

4-8 
5*7 


6-9 
5*3 
5*o 
5» 

4*2 

4*1 
4*3 
3*9 
37 
4*a 
4*5 


5'3 
5*3 
4*5 
3*4 
39 
2-8 

3*5 
4-2 
3-8 
57 
4» 
37 


47 

ri 

5-8 
4-0 
2-9 
31 
4'a 
3*5 
3*9 
4'5 
3'a 
4-8 


5» 

6i 

4*o 
5*a 
4-0 
3-8 
4*5 
4*9 
4*9 
4» 
5'a 
5'o 


4-6 
5-5 
5*9 
3-8 
4*3 
5« 
41 
5*4 
4*1 
5*5 
4*3 
7*3 


6-1 
5*1 
47 
5-6 
49 
4*5 
4* 
4-8 

6-3 
4-2 
4*9 


5'4 
5*9 
4-9 
4*5 
4*3 
40 

4*3 
4*9 
4*3 
5' I 
4*3 
5-1 


5*^ 


4-8 


44 


4*3 


47 


5*0 


5*0 


47 


Table  XXXTTI. — Showing  the  Amount  of  Eainfall,  in  inches^  for  each 
Month  and  Year,  from  1860  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Monthly 
means. 

Deviation 
from 
mean. 

January 

February    ... 

March    

April 

in. 
14-65 

13-55 
758 

1-25 

1*33 
045 
0*85 
2*18 
0-38 
0-53 
o'i6 

2-27 

in. 

46-57 
2-48 
3-23 

373 
0-87 
0*45 
1-84 
coo 
0-03 

215 

2-04 

in. 

4-02 

469 

I'll 
676 

o'6o 
1-09 
0-31 
0-59 

G-8l 

113 

in. 
9-48 
1095 

3*43 
1-49 
071 
171 
073 
0*29 
072 
118 

0*35 
2-37 

in. 
2-32 

575 
2-99 
192 
0-51 
031 
1*47 
3*94 
0-37 
0*83 

;:i3 

in. 
3-27 

15-54 
3-17 
077 

0-22 
078 

2-35 
3-28 
o*6o 
0-82 
1-84 

I2'09 

in. 
5-41 
a*54 
3-8i 
478 
ri6 
0-37 
0-36 

073 
0-37 
024 
o-oo 

079 

in. 
6-36 
14-23 

4-20 

218 
2*o6 

072 

097 
1-91 

0-39 
o'6o 

1-03 

3-22 

in. 
H-  3 -20 
+11-07 
+  1-04 

-  0*98 

-  I'lO 

-  a-44 

-  2*19 

-  '•»5 

-  a-77 

-  2-56 

+  o'o6 

A  ....:.;.. 

June  

July   

August  

September... 

October 

November  ... 
December  ... 

Fall  for  year 

4518 

6876 

2839 

33*41 

2414 

4473 

20*56 

37-87 

Deviation 
from  mean 

+7-31 

+30-89 

-948 

-4-46 

-1373 

+6-86 

-17-31 

3-16 

The  rain-gauge  is  40  feet  ahove  the  ground ;  the  mouth  of  the  receiver  is 
20  by  10  inches ;  and  the  rain  is  conducted  by  a  leaden  tube  to  a  room  in 
the  Observatory. 
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Table  XXXTV. — Showing  the  Greatest  Rainfall,  in  inches,  on  any  one  day, 
in  each  Year,  with  the  Date. 


Years. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Means. 

Greatest  rainfaUl 
in  24  hours     j 

in. 
5-82 

in. 

lO'OO 

in. 
3-25 

in. 
3-17 

in. 
a'45 

in. 
7-46 

in. 
172 

in. 
4-84 

Date  1 

a6th 
Jan. 

i<th 
Feb. 

aSth 
May 

13th 
Jan. 

nth 
Feb. 

12th 
Feb. 

24t.h 
Mar. 

26th 
Feb. 

Table  XXXV. — Showing  the  Annual  Rainfall,  in  inches,  at  diflferent 
Stations  in  Mauritius,  from  1862  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Stetions. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Means. 


Fiat  Island    

Ghros-Cailloux    ... 

Port  Louis 

MontChoisy 

Les  Eochers  

Botanical  Gardens... 
Labourdonnais  ... 

liucia 

Croft-an-Righ   ... 

Beau  S4jour 

Trianon 

The  Braes 

Mesnil   

Esp^ranoe 

La  Qaiete  

Cluny 

OrosBois 

BeauYallon 

St.  Aubin  


m. 
28-02 

a5*35 
28-39 
41-56 
4184 


52-23 
6071 


69*07 
59*51 


122-54 


in. 

36*54 

33-35 

33'4i 

5466 

64-27 


70-72 
67-87 


99-76 
80-66 
81*09 


14709 


122-48 

83-36 


24-17 

36-57 

24-14 

4473 

4889 

67-53 

42-65 

60-95 

51-55 

85-37 

57*25 

87*63 

57*94 

101-56 

56-61 

79-44 

56-60 

87-12 

48-58 

81-19 

70-59 

78*77 

H7-74 

97*55 

192-45 

135*21 
100-85 
115*61 


in. 


20-72 
20-56 

45*05 
40-81 


50-29 
51-84 
40-68 
4456 
4324 
48-70 
67-67 
88-02 

57*77 
129*42 
70-24 
5105 
70-51 


28-03 
30-24 

51-54 
50-10 


63*62 
67-98 


71-42 


6773 


142-80 


It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Louis,  Mont 
Choisy,  Les  Bochers,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Labourdonnais,  Mesnil,  and  La 
Gaiete,  aU  the  stations  are  supplied  with  rain-gauges  of  the  same  form  and 
size,  viz.,  Glaisher's  rain-gauge  as  made  by  Negretti  and  Zambra.  Except 
at  Port  Louis  and  La  Gaiete  the  gauges  are  placed  on  the  ground. 
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Tabl*  XXXVI. — Showing  the  number  of  Days  on  which  Lightning  was 
seen,  or  Thunder  heard,  in  each  Month  and  Tear,  from  1860  to  1866, 
both  inclusive. 


Months. 

1860. 

18G1. 

18C2. 

18G3. 

1864. 

18G5. 

1866. 

Means. 

January  

9 

I 

10 

3 

I 

lO 

2 

2 

3 
I 

2 

8 
4 

2 

4 

I 

II 
9 

'i 

I 

6 

7 

2 
lO 

5 

I 

2 

II 

3 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

lO 

5 

I 

6-6 
6-0 

4-6 
17 

February   

March    

April 

^y   

June  

July 

August  

September 

October 

November 

o-i 

0-8 

07 

Totals 

H 

20 

19 

40 

33 

22 

26 

264 

Table  XXXvii. — Showing  the  Mean  Values  of  the  principal  Meteorological 
Elements  for  each  Observation  Hour,  derived  from  Six -hourly  Observa- 
tions taken  daily  during  Seven  Tears  (1860-66). 


Hoard. 

Tempe- 
rature of 
air. 

Atmo- 
spheric 
pressure. 

Vapour- 
pressure. 

Dry 
pressure. 

Humidity 
100— 0. 

Estimated 

force  of 

wind, 

in  lbs. 

Amount 

of  cloud 

10—0. 

3iA.M.    ..; 
9iA.M.    ... 
3iP.M.    ... 
9JP.M.    ... 

75'5o 

77*59 
78-99 
76-36 

in. 
30-038 

30*086 

30015 

30*085 

in. 
•646 

•654 
•658 
•652 

in. 
29-392 

29-432 

29-357 

49*433 

737 
70*0 

67-3 
72*6 

lb. 
0*41 

0*48 

0*45 
0-39 

37 
5-6 

6*2 

3*5 

Means    ... 

77-11 

30*056 

•652 

29404 

70*9 

o*43 

47 

It  appears  from  Table  XXXVII.  that  the  march  of  the  dry  pressure  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  total  or  atmospheric  pressure,  the  rise  and  fall  for  both 
being  as  follows : — 


Period. 
3J  A.M.  to  9|  A.M. 
9|  A.M.  to  3|  P.M. 
3|  P.M.  to  9|  P.M. 
9|  P.M.  to  3|  A.M, 


Total 
Pres. 
-f048 
-•071 
4-070 
^•047 


Dry 
Pres. 
+  •040 
—•075 
4- -076 
-•041 
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Table  XXXVlil. — Showing  the  Means  of,  the  principal  Meteorolc^cal 
Elements  for  each  Honr  of  tiie  Day,  derived  from  Hourly  Observations 
taken  on  the  2i8t  of  every  Month,  from  1868  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Hours. 

Tempe- 
rature of 

Atmo- 
gpheric 
prtasur^. 

Vapour- 

Dry 

Humidity 

Estimated 
force  of 

air. 

preBsurtf. 

preMurd. 

100- 0. 

wind. 

o 

in. 

in. 

in. 

lb. 

6  a.m.   ... 

75*55 

30-060 

•M 

29432 

698 

0-20 

7   »      ... 

7577 

30-071 

•633 

29438 

69-8 

0-30 

8    „      ... 

76-54 

30082 

•642 

29-440 

69*5 

0-18 

9    H      ... 

77-11 

30-090 

■640 

29-450 

67-6 

0-25 

10    „      ... 

78-12 

30087 

•644 

a9443 

66-0 

0-30 

11    „      ... 

78-92 

30-075 

•64, 

29430 

65-0 

0*31 

Noon 

79-18 

30-059 

•644 

29415 

63-9 

0*30 

1P.M.    ... 

79*43 

jo-039 

■£46 

29-393 

63-6 

0-30 

2     „        ... 

79*36 

30-025 

•646 

29379 

64*0 

0-40 

3   M     ... 

79**5 

30-017 

•644 

29-373 

63*9 

0-26 

4   »      ... 

^8-86 

30*020 

•6j4 

29-386 

638 

0-25 

5    u     ... 

78-22 

30-030 

•636 

*9*39* 

65*1 

0-25 

6   „      ... 

77-61 

30-CH4 

•634 

29-410 

66-3 

0-22 

7   »      ... 

77-05 

30-060 

•63J 

29427 

67*4 

0-30 

8   „      ... 

76-76 

30-074 

In 

29440 

681 

0-23 

9   M      ... 

76-46 

:oo84 

251-450 

68-6 

018 

10    „      ... 

76-31 

30086 

•634 

29454 

68-9 

017 

II    „     ... 

7619 

30-081 

•631 

29-450 

691 

0-19 

Midnight.. 

75-96 

30-072 

•62J 

19*443 

693 

0-19 

I  A.M.    ... 

:^5*89 

30-059 

•630 

29-429 

69-7 

0-23 

2    „       ... 

7582 

30-047 

•629 

29-418 

699 

0-25 

3   M      ... 

75*73t 

30-039 

•6»5 

29-414 

69-6 

023 

4  ,»      ... 

75*71 

30037 

•621 

29-416 

69-0 

0-26 

5   »      ... 

75*59 

30-043 

•623 

29.420 

69-6 

0-20 

Dafly  ' 
meansj  *" 

ITH 

30-057 

•635 

29*422 

67-4 

0-25 

Table  XL  *. — Showing  the  Means  of  the  Extreme  Eange  of  the  principal 
Meteorological  Elements  for  eack  Month,  derived  from  Six-hourly  Ob- 
servations taken  daily  from  1860  to  1866,  both  inclusive. 


Months. 

Tempe- 
rature of 
air. 

Atmo- 
spheric 
pressure. 

Vapour- 
pressure. 

Humidity 
loo— 0. 

January *»*•'.». 

0 

12-55 
12-36 
11-83 
12-80 

13-53 
12-67 
10-78 
11-36 
11*80 
Ji'36 
13-09 

.  n-59 

in. 

0-436 
0-527 
0-448 
0-263 
0-280 
0-322 
0-290 
0-288 
0-293 
0-307 
0251 
0-312 

in. 
.265 
-250 
-270 
-268 
-276 
•268 
•222 
-221 
•213 
•233 
•229 
•237 

30-9 
31-9 
29-0 
26-8 

27-9 
28-2 

28-0 

^\ 

27-9 
27-3 

28-8 

Ff^bnmry 

March    

April 

^ ::::::/,:::::::::, 

June 

July   

August 

September 

October 

November 

Yearly  meihis    

l»'J9 

0-335 

•246 

28-7 

*  Table*  XXXTX.  and  2Ij.  have  been  transposedin  order  to  save  lyftoor^  r%r%n\c> 
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Table  XTJ. — Showing  the  Highest  and  Lowest  Values,  and  the  Extreme 
Banges,  of  the  principal  Meteorological  Elements  for  each  Tear,  from  1860 
to  1866,  both  inclusive,  with  the  Epochs  of  Maximum  and  Minimum. 


Obserrations. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Annual 
means. 

, 

r  Highest... 

88-1 

88-0 

89-4 

88-0 

89-0 

90-0 

89-0 

88-77 

Date  ...| 

3ist 
Jan. 

14th 

27th 

23rd 

2nd 

4th 

ist 

23rd 
Jan. 

1*2. 

a  ® 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

April. 

Lowest  ... 

22nd 

67-0 

68-0 

'\l 

66-0 

67-6 

628 

66-25 

Date  ...| 

nth 

24th 

2nd 

loth 

29th 

24th 

1 

June 

Sept. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

July. 

Aug. 

July. 

,  Bange 

21-6 

21'0 

21-4 

22-1 

230 

22-4 

26-2 

2252 

'  Highest... 

30-327 

30-334 

30-337 

30-323 

30-385 

30-400 

Z 

30-352 

•§  . 

Date  ...| 

25th 

26th 

15th 

15th 

22nd 

30th 
June. 

12th 

•^  i 

June. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

|l 

Lowest  ... 

»9'454 
24th 

29-009 

29-564 

29-231 

29667 

29-511 

29-630 

29438 

Date  ... 

15th 

2nd 

13th 

4th 

I2th 

7th 

28th 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

^  Bange 

0-873 

1-325 

0-773 

1-092 

0-718 

0-889 

0-728 

0-914 

'Highest... 

0-914 

0-896 

0-903 

o'955 

19th 

Jan. 

0-868 

0-940 

0-940 

Feb. 

Date  ... 

2^th 
Jan. 

31st 
Jan. 

27th 
Jan. 

6th 
Mar. 

19th 
£^b. 

2  ist. 
Feb. 

►^l 

Lowest  ... 

0-446 

0-449 

0-450 

0-400 

0408 

o'435 

0-367 

0-421 

Date   ...| 

2oth 

19th 

15th 

20th 

i^y. 

I2th 

27th 

21  st 

June. 

June. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July. 

.  Bange 

0-467 

0-447 

0-453 

0-555 

0-460 

0-505 

0-573 

0-495 

'  Highest ... 

96-7 

95-3 

7 

Feb. 

90-7 

90-7 

90-9 

91-0 

92-31 

^ 

Date  ...| 

2IBt 

i6th 

5th 

12th 

12th 

4ih 

8th 

Aug. 

Feb. 

April. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

April. 

S     -i 

Lowest  ... 

503 

46-3 

53'3 

52-8 

5»-5 

5i*5 

480 

5081 

i 

Date  ...{ 

7th 

loth 

17th 

ist 

nth 

i2th 

26th 

29th 

n 

Oct 

June. 

Nor. 

Nov. 

July. 

Aug. 

July. 

Aug. 

^  Bange 

46-4 

49-0 

37-6 

37*9 

38-2 

38-4 

430 

41-5 

of    wind    in 

ponnds  press-  > 

i8-o 

40*0 
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On  the  Construction  and  Works  of  the  Highland  Railway.  By  Josbbh 
Mitchell,  RRS.E.,  F.G,S.,  C.E.,  and  Member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers, 

This  title  represents  the  union  of  several  Companies  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  amalgamated  three  years  ago  nnder  the  name  of  the  highland 
Hailway  Company.  The  works  consist  of  a  main  line  from  a  point  neay 
Perth,  extending  northward  117  miles  to  the  town  of  Forres,  and  a  b£^e- 
line  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  extending  westwards  fron^ 
the  town  of  Keith  by  Elgin  and  Eorres  along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Jirtji 
to  Inverness,  and  theuce  along  the  Beauly,  Dingwall,  and  Pomoch  Firths, 
northwards  to  Bonar  Bridge,  measuring  from  Keith  to  Inverness  55  miles, 
and  from  Inverness  to  Bonar  Bridge  58  miles,  and  making  together  a  baser 
line  of  113  miles.  These  railways  traverse  the  northern  part  of  Perthshir0, 
and  ajjs  the  main  lines  of  cqmmunication  through  part  of  Banffshire  anq 
the  counties  of  Inverness,  Nairn,  Moray,  and  Eoss,  the  whole  including  three 
branches — two  to  the  ports  of  Burghead  and  Findhom  in  Morayshire,  and  the 
other  to  the  village  of  Aberfeldy  in  Perthshire — and  extending  to  246  milep 
Jength. 

The  country  is  fertile  and  comparatively  flat  for  a  distapce  of  about  4P 
miles  north  of  Perth,  and  also  along  the  shores  of  the  Moray,  Pingwall,  ayid 
Dornoch  Firths ;  but  between  Perthshire  and  Morayshire  the  line  cfos§es  twQ 
ranges  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  the  one  separating  the  valley  of  thp  ^^y 
from  that  of  the  Spey,  and  the  northern  range  separating  the  Spey  from  the 
valley  of  the  Findhom. 

The  large  rivers  which  drain  these  mountain-re^ons  debouch  into  tl^e  Tfty, 
the  Moray,  the  Dingwall,  and  tho  Dornoch  Firths,  and  as  the  railway  j^ 
most  cases  crosses  these  rivers  near  the  sea,  bridges  of  considerable  magnitude 
Tvere  required.  Besides  the  crossing  of  these  rivers,  other  di^ctjlties  of  g 
formidable  character  arose  in  crossing  the  mountains  at  so  great  t^n  eleva- 
tion, and  in  passing  the  rocky  and  precipitous  defiles  through  which  pprtioi^ 
pf  the  line  had  to  run. 

The  northern  counties  traversed  by  these  railways,  except  along  the  shores  of 
the  Firths,  are  chiefly  pastoral,  exporting  large  numbers  of  sheep  aiid  cattlp. 

The  fisheries  also  are  on  an  extensive  scale ;  besides  the  salmon  fisbe^^ 
in  the  rivers,  the  annual  take  of  white  fish  in  the  Moray  Firth  ^n^ounts  to 
about  60,000  toi^s. 

The  object  of  the  promoters,  therefore,  was  to  sweep  the  fertile  shores  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  and  to  send  the  produce  of  the  country  by  the  most  direct 
route  to  Perth,  across  the  mountains,  thus  saving  a  detour  by  Aberdeen  of 
nearly  60  miles.  In  laying  out  the  main  line  and  crossing  tiie  (^rampiaiw 
between  Perth  and  Forres,  long  and  steep  inclines  could  not  be  avoided,  b\^<; 
there  is  no  steeper  gradient  than  1  in  70  throughout.  The  line  to  Bla^, 
36  miles  from  Perth,  rise^  only  443  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Ttjut  from 
Blair  to  the  summit  of  the  southern  range  of  the  Grampians,  a  distance  of  17 
miles,  the  line  rises  1045  feet,  making  the  extreme  summit  !|.488  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  this  distance  there  are  gradients  for  10  continupiis  miles  of  1 
in  72  and  1  in  70,  and  in  the  remaining  7  miles  the  inclines  vary  fix)m  1  in 
78  to  1  in  110.  After  passing  this  summit  the  line  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Spey,  falling  747  feet  in  18  miles,  the  steepest  gradient  beipg  1  in  80. 
On  crossing  the  Spey,  the  line  is  comparatively  level  for  a  distance  qf  24  fli^es, 
when  it  again  ascends  by  gradients  of  1  in  84,  80,  and  100,  in  order  tq  pa^ 
the  northern  fidge  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Spey  frpin  tl^at  of  the 
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Findhora.  This  summit  is  1046  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  afterwards  de- 
scends to  Forres  (the  point  of  junction  with  the  base-line)  by  gradients,  the 
steepest  of  which  are  1  in  70  for  8  miles,  and  1  in  76  for  4  miles. 

In  this  length  of  the  main  direct  line  of  104  miles,  there  are  two  small 
tunnels,  one  of  350  yards  near  Dunkeld,  and  the  other  in  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
crankie  of  110  yards  in  length,  both  constructed  very  much  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  injury  to  the  adjoining  scenery. 

The  principal  difficulties  that  arose  in  laying  out  the  line  were  in  passing 
through  the  narrow  defile  at  Dunkeld,  the  beautiful  demesne  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  and  again  in  penetrating  through  the  picturesque  Pass  of  Killiecrankie, 
where  the  mountains,  as  it  were,  dose  in  upon  each  other  for  a  great  height ; 
likewise  in  passing  along  the  narrow,  precipitous,  and  rocky  valley  of 
the  Garry,  close  to  a  large  and  rapid  mountain-stream ;  also  the  Park  at 
Castle  Grant,  and  the  defile  at  Huntley's  Cave  near  Grantown.  These 
points  in  particular  required  much  study,  with  repeated  trial  and  contour 
levels,  so  as  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  formation  of  the  ground, 
and  to  choose  the  best  direction  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  At  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie  the  banks  were  so  precipitoiis  and  steep  that  the  line  had  to  bo 
supported  by  breast  or  retaining  walls  to  the  extent  of  690  lineal  yards,  and 
to  the  average  height  of  26  feet,  the  extreme  height  of  one  being  55  feet ; 
and  in  order  to  carry  the  railway  at  the  narrowest  point  in  the  Pass  where 
the  precipices  close  in,  as  it  were,  on  either  side,  and  afford  scarcely  any  ad- 
ditional space  beyond  that  occupied  by  the  channel  of  the  river,  instead  of 
supporting  the  line  by  breastwjdls,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  construct  a 
viaduct  of  10  arches,  60  feet  above  the  river,  which  with  a  timnel  at  the 
north  end  carries  it  successively  through  the  Pass.  At  two  other  points  on 
the  line,  in  running  up  the  sides  of  the  Garry,  breastwalls  had  to  be  formed, 
respectively  94  and  35  yards  in  length,  and  15  feet  in  average  height.  All 
these  breastwaUs,  extending  to  1650  lineal  yards,  are  built  with  lime,  and 
set  on  a  solid  foundation  of  dry  gravel  or  rock,  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of 
the  wall,  which  batters  at  the  rate  of  lj|  inch  to  the  foot. 

The  spaces  behind  the  walls  are  filled  with  rubble  stones,  set  by  hand  for 
10  feet  wide,  and  further  back  with  dry  gravel,  it  being  important  that  all 
elurth  or  clayey  substances  should  be  excluded.  The  writer  prefers  the  curved 
to  the  straight  batter,  as  it  gives  more  effectual  resistance  if  well  built ;  but 
breastwalls  are  to  be  avoided  wherever  earth  embankments  can  be  substi- 
tuted, as,  in  his  experience,  there  are  subtle  influences  in  the  Scottish  climate 
of  alternate  frost  and  wet  in  winter,  which  operate  imperceptibly  to  their 
destruction,  and  they  require  careful  and  constant  inspection.  Except  where 
those  breastwaUs  became  necessary,  the  whole  of  the  lines  were  formed  in 
cuttings  and  embankments,  and  for  considerable  distances  along  the  slopes  of 
valleys.  Where  the  ground  was  precipitous  or  irregular  in  the  cross 
section,  level  benchings  were  formed,  10  feet  in  width,  immediately  under- 
neath the  permanent  way,  in  order  that  the  sleepers  should  have  an  equal 
and  solid  bearing  throughout. 

In  running  through  so  large  an  extent  of  mountainous  country,  the  line, 
as  might  be  expected,  had  to  pass  over  some  lengths  of  soft  ground  and 
morass.  The  principal  of  these  were  for  two  miles  near  the  town  of  Nairn, 
abo  for  about  two  miles  near  Keith,  one  mile  on  Dava  Moor,  and  about  a 
mile  in  crossing  through  a  hollow  at  Dnmiochter  on  the  summit  of  the 
Grampians.  In  all  places  where  the  ground  was  particularly  soft,  a  uniform 
mode  of  treatment  was  adopted.  Two  parallel  drains  were  first  cut  outside 
the  fences,  about  50  feet  apart,  from  4  to  6  feet  deep,  and  with  slopes  of  1 
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to  1.  This  drained  oS  the  surface-water;  and,  after  making  np  the  holes 
and  other  irregulaiities  of  the  surface  with  tarf,  the  space  for  the  ndlwaj  to  a 
breadth  of  about  15  feet  was  covered  with  two  or  three  lajers  of  swarded 
or  heather  turf,  having  the  sward  side  of  the  lower  layer  undermost,  and 
that  of  the  top  layer  up,  the  joints  breaking  band.  In  this  way  a  good  sus- 
taining sur£eu^  has  uniformly  been  obtained*.  On  this  bed  of  turf  the 
ballast  was  lidd  for  2  or  3  feet  in  depth.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  support 
the  traffic,  but  as  in  some  cases  the  bed  of  moss  was  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
depth,  the  railway  merely  floated  on  the  surfetce,  and  was  in  the  first  instance 
undulating,  and  yielded  in  some  parts  from  3  to  4  inches  under  the  weight 
of  the  engines  passing  over.  To  obviate  this  undulation  longitudinal  beams 
of  timber  were  tried  at  one  place,  30  to  40  feet  long,  below  the  sleepers,  but 
this  was  found  objectionable,  as  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  raise  or  repair 
the  surface  of  the  road ;  and  an  additional  sleeper  (making  the  sleepers  2 
feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  instead  of  3  feet)  was  found  preferable. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  at  the  worst,  but  to  lift  the  road  every  other  week 
as  it  sunk,  until  it  had  acquired  a  solid  bearing.  In  many  places  we  had  to 
lay  on  4,  5,  or  6  feet  in  depth  of  additional  gravel,  and  in  one  place  no  less 
tlum  27  feet,  before  the  road  became  solid.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  however,  with  due  attention,  the  rails  being  fished,  the  lines  through 
these  mosses  were  all  that  could  be  desired  for  solidity  and  permanence. 

As  the  writer  has  said,  in  crossing  so  many  mountain-rivers,  bridges  of 
magnitude  had  to  be  constructed,  involving  considerable  varieties  of  execution. 
The  principal  of  these  bridges  may  now  be  described,  and  any  peculiarity 
will  be  noticed  which  may  have  arisen  during  the  progress  of  the  works.  It 
wiU  be  observed  that  the  beds  of  the  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  differ  in 
many  respects  from  what  is  common  in  England,  consisting  frequently  of 
depths  of  10  or  12  feet  of  gravel  and  boulders,  the  solid  and  compacted  d^ris 
of  successive  floods,  below  which,  if  the  country  is  of  rocky  formation,  there 
is  usually  hard  day,  and  then  rock,  or,  as  in  one  case  at  the  mouth  of  the 
!Etiver  Ness,  after  penetrating  12  feet  of  shingle  and  boulders,  a  sort  of  ad- 
mixture of  whitish  clay  and  sand  was  obtained.  In  some  cases  we  had  to 
deal  with  soft  day  and  mud  of  great  depth,  but  these  were  exceptions.  Nor 
was  it  possible  in  general  to  ascertain,  by  boring,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
foundations,  because  many  of  the  boulders  in  the  gravel  were  of  large  size, 
and  were  often  mistaken  for  rock.  The  only  way  in  which  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  foimdations  could  be  obtained  was  by  driving  iron  rods  at 
various  places,  and,  when  the  bed  of  the  river  admitted  of  it,  wooden  piles. 
StiU  we  worked  very  much  in  the  dark ;  but  the  writer's  long  experience  of 
these  rivers,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  floods,  was  of  great  advantage  in 
enabling  him  to  fix  the  depth  of  the  foundations  and  the  precise  description 
of  works,  to  secure  the  necessary  stability  of  construction.  In  only  two  or 
three  cases  was  there  any  fear  of  sinking.  What  had  chiefly  to  be  guarded 
against  was  sudden  and  impetuous  floods,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
floating  ice  and  trees,  undermining  the  foundations  and  damaging  the  piers ; 
it  was  therefore  important  to  provide  ample  waterway.  The  construction  of 
these  bridges  ranged  over  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  there  has  been 
considerable  changes  in  bridge  building,  by  the  adoption  of  iron  cylinders  for 
piers,  and  lattice  girders  in  spanning  the  waterways,  so  that,  as  the  works 
progressed,  these  improvements  were  adopted  where  found  suitable. 

•  Had  this  plan,  which  the  writer  baa  found  to  answer  so  well  both  for  roads  and 
railways,  been  adopted  in  the  dayey  ground  at  Balaklaya  in  the  Crimea,  a  good  road  might 
have  bom  formed* 
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In  planning  these  works,  the  writer,  while  having  every  r^ard  to  economj, 
felt  the  importance  of  their  being  of  the  most  substantial  character,  seeing 
that  they  were  exposed  in  these  districts  to  every  vicissitude  of  climate  and 
flood ;  but  indeed  he  feels  that  all  permanent  public  works  involving  the 
safety  of  the  lives  of  the  community  should  be  of  undoubted  stability.  On 
the  whole  system  there  are  only  three  timber  bridges,  which  he  was  forced 
to  adopt,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  save  time,  but  these  are  very  substantial  of 
their  kind.  AU  the  other  bridges  are  constructed  of  stone,  and  where  iron 
is  adopted  the  piers  are  in  general  constructed  of  masonry. 

The  iron  work  of  the  bridges  on  all  these  lines  were  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Fairbaim  and  Sons  of  Manchester,  for  about  £20  per  ton  on  the  average, 
and  are  admirable  specimens  of  workmanship  in  this  department. 

Accompanying  this  paper,  the  writer  furnished  the  working  drawings  of 
fourteen  of  these  bridges,  with  the  sections  and  dimensions  in  detail.  They 
exhibit  a  variety  of  forms  suited  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  built. 

No.  1  is  an  iron-girder  bridge  across  the  Tay,  6  miles  north  of  Bunkeld, 
with  stone  abutments  and  pier,  constructe^l  on  platforms  and  piles  in  the 
usual  way.  The  banks  are  low,  and  the  river  is  spanned  by  two  openings, 
one  of  210  feet,  and  the  other  of  141  feet.  The  cost  of  this  work  was 
jC20,395.  Extreme  length  515  feet;  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river 
67  feet ;  cost  per  lineal  foot  ^9  12s. 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  the  most  recent  bridges  erected  by  the  writer ;  and  here 
he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  modem  plan  of  using  cylinder  piers  to  carry 
the  girders.  Both  bridges  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the 
same  principle.  The  cylinders  form  the  piers  in  the  centre  and  abutments. 
Each  cylinder  is  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  been  sunk  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  27i  feet  in  their  extreme  depth,  by  means  of  divers.  When  these  cy- 
linders were  adjusted  and  brought  to  the  full  depth,  about  3  feet  of  cement 
concrete  was  lowered  into  the  bottom.  On  the  concrete  setting,  the  water 
was  pumped  out,  and  the  interior  filled  in  with  rubble  masonry,  laid  with 
Portland  cement.  To  provide  for  extreme  floods,  two  side  openings  were 
made,  41 1  and  35  feet  span,  of  plate  girders,  one  end  resting  on  the  masonry 
in  the  cast-iron  cylindersi  and  the  other  on  a  stone  abutment  landward,  secured 
on  a  platform  and  piles.  These  bridges  answer  their  purpose  very  satisfactorily. 
The  cost  of  No.  2  bridge,  which  consists  of  two  openings  of  122  feet,  and  two 
side  openings  of  35  feet  span,  was  w£l  1,156.  Total  length  of  No.  2  350  feet ; 
cost  per  lineal  foot  £S1 17s,  6d, ;  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river  36  feet 

The  cost  of  No.  3  bridge,  consisting  of  two  openings  of  137  feet  span,  and 
two  side  openings  of  41^  feet  span,  the  cylinders  being  sunk  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  25  feet,  amounted  to  £13,772.  Length  of  No.  3,  419J  feet;  cost 
£S2  16s,  7d,  per  lineal  foot ;  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river  49  feet 

No.  4  is  the  viaduct  in  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  already  alluded  to.  It 
consists  of  10  arches  of  35  feet  span,  with  an  extreme  height  from  the  foun- 
dations to  the  top  of  the  parapet  of  54  feet,  and  is  built  with  a  curve  of  20 
chains  radius.  The  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  is  a  well-known  object  of  picturesque 
beauty,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  railway,  now  that  the  slopes 
have  attained  their  proper  verdure,  has  in  no  way  diminished  its  attractions. 
Indeed  this  viaduct  is  thought  to  give  it  additional  interest.  1  he  cost  was 
£5720.  It  is  adapted  to  the  single  line,  and  is  17  feet  in  width  over 
parapets.     Length  508  feet ;  cost  per  lineal  foot  £11  bs. 

No.  5  is  a  viaduct  across  the  River  Tilt,  near  Blair  Athole,  spanning  the 
river  by  one  wrought-iron  girder  of  150  feet.  The  abutments  are  of  stone, 
laid  three  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river  on  a  platform  of  timber  6  inches 
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thick  secured  to  piles.  As  it  is  situated  close  to  Blair  Castle,  it  has  heen 
made  somewhat  more  ornate  than  was  otherwise  necessary.  The  cost  of 
this  bridge  is  ^6500,  being  for  a  single  line.  Length  256  feet;  cost 
£25  7s.  dd.  per  lineal  foot ;  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river  40  feet. 

No.  6  is  a  bridge  across  the  River  Oarry  at  Calvine  of  3  spans,  one  of 
80  and  two  of  40  feet,  and  is  55  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of 
the  parapet.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  fixing  the  crossing  of  the 
river  at  this  place.  The  Garry  is  here  a  large  and  rapid  mountain-stream, 
on  a  rocky  bed,  with  several  falls  immediately  aiWoining,  running  through  an 
ornamental  plantation,  and  as  this  was  a  spot  of  interest  in  the  grounds  of 
Blair  Castle,  we  were  precluded  from  crossing  the  river  at  any  other  point 
within  the  demesne.  It  occurred  to  the  writer,  however,  as  the  road-bridge 
passed  over  about  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  the  object  aimed  at  could  be 
eflfected  both  economically  and  unobjectionably  by  spanning  both  road  and  river, 
thus  forming  an  object  of  additional  interest  in  this  peculiar  locality.  The  cost 
of  this  bridge  was  £5100.     Length  274  feet ;  cost  per  lineal  foot  £18  I2s,  Sd. 

No.  7  is  a  bridge  of  no  particular  interest,  80  feet  span,  crossing  the 
River  Dulnain,  a  mountain-stream  near  Grantown,  but  is  given  as  a  specimen 
of  a  substantial  bridge  of  this  size.  The  cost  was : — Masonry  £2238 ;  iron 
work  £1060.  Total  £3298,  Length  148  feet ;  height  27  feet ;  cost  per 
lineal  foot  £22  5s.  Qd. 

No.  8  is  a  viaduct  crossing  a  picturesque  ravine  and  stream  called  the 
Divie,  10  miles  south  of  Forres.  Its  length  is  477  feet,  constructed  for  a 
single  line,  and  the  cost  amounted  to  £10,231.  It  is  106  feet  in  height  firom 
the  river-bed  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  16  feet  in  width;  all  the  piers 
within  the  limits  of  the  stream  are  founded  on  rock.  It  consists  of  seven 
arches  of  45  feet  span  each.     Cost  per  lineal  foot  £21  9s, 

These  viaducts  constitute  the  principal  works  on  the  through  line  between 
Perth  and  Forres.  The  writer  will  now  proceed  to  allude  briefly  to  the 
principal  works  on  the  coast-line  between  Keith  and  Bonar  Bridge. 

The  portion  from  Keith  to  Inverness  being  one-half  the  distance  of  the 
railway  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  extends 
to  55  miles  in  length.  It  may  be  stated  that  this  portion  from  Inverness  to 
Keith  originally  formed  part  of  the  Great  North  oi  Scotland  Railway,  the  act 
for  which  was  obtained  in  1846,  but  pecuniary  difficulties  prevented  the 
promoters  from  constructing  this  part  of  their  scheme,  involving,  as  it  was  then 
supposed,  the  construction  of  very  heavy  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
River  Spey,  and  it  was  eventually  left  to  the  Highland  Companies  to  carry  it  out. 
There  is  a  deep  and  precipitous  ravine  on  the  south  side  of  the  Spey, 
with  flat  meadows  on  ike  north  side,  and  the  original  plan  of  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Company  was  to  cross  the  river  at  a  gradient  of  1  in 
00  with  a  high  viaduct,  with  expulsive  works  in  the  ravine,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £100,000,  the  bridge  being  estimated  at  £60,000.  After  much 
careful  survey  and  consideration,  and  consultation  with  Messrs.  Locke 
and  Errington  regarding  this  work,  it  was  fixed  to  pass  through  the  ravine 
by  a  gradient  of  1  in  60  for  2^  miles,  which  is  the  steepest  gradient  on 
the  Highland  system,  and  span  the  river  by  a  box  girder  of  230  feet,  with 
six  side  arches  of  masonry,  each  oi  30  feet  span,  to  meet  the  contingency 
of  flood  waters,  which  are  on  this  river  very  sudden  and  very  rapid,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  successfrilly.  It  may  be^  mentioned  that  this  was 
about  the  greatest  single  span  of  an  open  girder  at  the  time  built  (1856). 
The  propriety  of  a  stone  bridge  at  this  place,  with  a  gradient  >of  1  in  70,  was 
considered  by  the  Directors,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  expensive.  The 
present  line,  however,  answers  quite  sufficiently  for  the  traffic  of  the  country. 
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-which  IB  now  chiefly  local  since  the  opening  <^  the  Highland  line.  The  cost 
of  the  bridge,  which  is  660  feet  long  and  74  feet  high  from  the  foondations 
to  the  top  of  the  towers,  constructed  for  a  double  line,  was  j£34,480  ;  cost 
per  lineal  foot  £52  58,  The  east  abutment  of  this  bridge  is  founded  on  rock> 
and  it  was  provided  that  the  west  abutment  should  be  sunk  and  founded  on 
piles  and  a  platform,  the  first  imperfect  trials  having  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  ^ere  was  nothing  beyond  indurated  shin^  at  this  place.  On  sinking 
14  feet  from  the  surface,  however,  through  a  conglomerate  of  boulders  2  to 
8  feet  in  diameter,  hard  mountain  clay  appeared,  and  on  penetrating  this 
for  about  3  feet,  rock  was  found,  thus  securing  for  this  structure  a  rock 
foundation  on  either  side.  Immediately  at  the  east  end  of  this  viaduct,  the 
line,  as  already  said,  runs  through  a  narrow  and  precipitous  ravine,  the 
stream  of  which  had  to  be  diverted  for  the  railway,  by  a  new  channd  cut  out 
of  the  solid  gravel  30  feet  wide,  sloping  longitudinally  1  in  40,  and  pitched 
with  stones  from  12  to  18  inches  deep.  This  pitching,  which  consists  of  squared 
stones,  had  to  a  small  extent  broken  up  several  times  since  the  line  was 
opened  ten  years  ago,  from  the  floods  bringing  down  stones  and  trees,  and 
we  foimd  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  it  was  by  inserting3walings 
of  timber  40  feet  apart,  12  inches  by  4  inches,  across  the  channel,  secured 
at  every  3  feet  by  iron  piles,  and  grouting  the  joints  of  the  pitching  in  dry 
weather  with  lime-grout  so  as  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  air  and  water, 
which  under  the  pressure  of  floods  has  a  tendency  to  dislocate  the  stone  work. 

No.  10  is  a  viadvct  crossing  the  Findhorn,  a  dangerous  and  rapid  river. 
It  sometimes  comes  down  in  great  flood,  almost  in  a  body  of  2  or  3  feet 
of  perpendicular  height  at  a  time,  notwiliistanding  that  in  summer  it  is  a 
very  moderate-sized  stream.  This  bridge  consbts  of  three  spans  of  150  feet 
each,  with  stone  abutments  and  piers  of  solid  ashlar,  and  is  constructed  for  a 
single  line.  There  was  no  appearance  of  rock  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  site,  although  rock  appeared  on  one  side  of  the  river  about  half 
a  mile  above ;  and  the  channel,  as  feur  as  could  be  ascertained,  consisted  of 
shingle  and  gravel.  It  was  provided,  therefore,  that  the  foundation  should 
be  sunk  6  feet  below  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  on  a  platform  and 
piles.  The  east  abutment  was  so  sunk,  and  the  piles  were  driven  through 
the  gravel  to  a  depth  of  10  feet,  making  16  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river. 
It  was  observed  that  at  that  depth  tiie  poles  uniformly  would  drive  no  frirther, 
and  this  suggested  the  possibility  of  rock.  Bock  was  accordingly  searched 
for,  and  it  was  found  that  about  18  feet  under  the  bed  of  and  across  the 
river,  rock  existed.  Cofferdams  were  therefore  formed,  and  rock  foundations 
were  secured  for  the  remaining  piers  and  abutment.  The  cost  of  the  bridge, 
including  a  pitched  embankment  on  the  east  side,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
secured  by  piles  and  a  waling  of  timber,  amounted — masonry  to  £11,170  ; 
ironwork  £10,260,  making  a  total  of  £21,430.  Extreme  length  608^  feet ; 
height  above  foundations  46^  feet ;  cost  per  lineal  foot  £35  4s.  Ad, 

No.  11  is  a  bridge  across  the  Biver  Nairn,  consiBting  of  four  arches  of  55  feet 
span,  and  is  an  admirable  piece  of  masonry.  An  incident  connected  with  the 
foundations  of  this  bridge  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  contractor,  when 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  foundations,  insisted  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  take  any  trouble  about  them,  as  rock  cropped  out  on  either 
bank ;  the  turnpike-road  bridge  across  the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bdow 
was  founded  on  rock,  and  he  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  rock  would 
be  got  in  the  centre  3  or  4  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  Rock,  however, 
was  not  reached  until  we  sunk  frx)m  13  to  14  feet,  showing  that  experienced 
persons  may  be  misled  even  under  the  most  convincing  circumstances.  The 
stmctnrey  however,  is  founded  on  the  solid  rock  throughout,  and  the  cost  for 
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E  double  line  was  jC8d20.     Length  371  feet;  height  56  feet;  cost  per 
lineal  foot  £23  4s.  Sd. 

No.  12  is  a  viaduct  across  the  Ness,  consisting  of  five  arches  of  73  feet  span 
over  the  river,  4  land  arches  of  20  feet  span,  and  2  cast-iron  openings 
of  27  and  35  feet  span  over  roads.  The  foundations  of  this  bridge,  as  in 
tnany  others,  consisted  of  shingle  for  20  feet  down,  but  at  the  north  abut- 
ment and  pier  tlie  iron  rods  driven  in  appeared  to  penetrate  considerably 
easier  than  at  other  points  of  the  channel,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
construct  this  abutment  and  pier  upon  bearing  piles  and  a  platform,  and 
they  were  accordingly  so  done,  as^diibited  in  the  drawings.  The  total 
length  of  this  bridge,  including  the  side  arches,  is  669  feet,  and  the  total 
height  from  the  bed  of  the  hver  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  40  feet.  It  is 
constructed  for  a  single  line,  and  cost  ^13,410.     Cost  per  lineal  foot  ^20. 

No.  13  is  a  good  example  of  a  swing  bridge  built  across  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  which  the  line  spans  on  a  skew  of  65  degrees.  It  consiBts  of  2 
girders  of  126  feet  in  length,  78  feet  of  which,  from  the  centre  of  the  turn- 
table, spans  the  canal,  and  the  remaining  48  feet  forms  the  balance  weight. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  canal  being  emptied  for  repairs  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  masonry,  which  are  on  a  platform  and  piles  in  the  solid  gravel, 
9  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  depth  of  the  canal  is  18  feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  locks  40  feet,  the  canal  banks  being  120  feet  apart. 
Some  difficulty  occurred  at  first  during  hot  weather  from  the  expansion  of 
the  iron  affecting  the  adjustment  and  closing  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
remedied  by  means  of  a  powerful  screw,  and  the  bridge  has  been  worked  with 
satisfaction  and  safety  for  the  last  five  years.  This  bridge,  with  its  machinery, 
timber,  wharves  for  protection  from  vessels,  distant  and  station  signals,  &c., 
complete,  cost  ;£4718. 

No.  14  spans  the  Biver  Conon  in  Boss-shire,  From  peculiar  circumstances 
it  was  necessary  that  this  bridge  should  cross  the  river  on  a  skew  of  45 
degrees  to  the  stream,  and  as  there  were  rock  foundations,  there  was  no 
difficulty  to  contend  with  beyond  that  of  4  or  5  feet  of  water  in  the  channel 
of  the  river  to  reach  the  rock,  which  was  successfully  accomplished.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  skew  with  the  river  at  this  place  would  hare  been  more 
easily  provided  for  by  the  adoption  of  iron  girders  from  pier  to  pier,  but 
as  the  writer  found  at  that  time  that  iron  girders  would  be  fuUy  as  expen- 
sive, and  not  so  permanent  as  a  stone  bridge,  and  as  there  were  admirable 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  resolved  to  construct  this  bridge,  as  already 
said,  on  a  skew  of  45  degrees  with  the  river,  by  a  series  of  right-angled  ribs 
or  arches  spanning  from  pier  to  pier.  This  is  no  new  arrangement ;  but  the 
writer  is  not  aware  of  the  plan  being  adopted  for  a  series  of  arches  of  so 
large  a  span  in  any  previous  instance.  The  bridge  consists  of  5  arches  of 
73  feet  span  each,  the  arches  being  constructed  of  four  ribs,  each  3  feet  9 
inches  wide ;  the  arch-stones  are  4  feet  deep  at  the  springing,  and  3  feet 
deep  at  the  crown.  The  keystones  of  the  centre  part  of  each  arch  were  made 
to  connect  with  each  other,  as  were  the  stones  in  the  haunchings  of  the 
arches,  and  some  cramps  of  iron  were  inserted  at  the  joints  to  connect  the 
ribs.  The  work  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  constitutes  a  very  perfect 
piece  of  bridge  masonry.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  540  feet,  and  the 
height  45  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  north  abutment  is  founded 
304  feet  lower  down  the  river  than  the  south,  and  the  whole  structure,  when 
the  centres  were  removed,  was  found  so  accurately  built  that  no  joint  in  it 
showed  any  indication  of  setting.  The  cost  of  this  bridge  for  a  single  line 
was  £11,391.    Cost  per  lineal  foot  £21  2s. 

There  are  many  ottier  bridges,  as  may  be  supposed^  over  so  nreat  an  extent 
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of  country,  and  a  conntry  so  much  exposed  to  floods,  but  those  above  de- 
scribed are  the  principal ;  the  entire  waterway  spanned  over  the  entire  system 
being  9828  feet. 

On  the  Central  Railway  from  Dunkeld  to  Eorres,  104  miles,  being  a  single 
line,  there  are  8  viaducts,  126  bridges  over  streams,  119  public  and  ac- 
fiommodation  road-bridges,  and  8100  yards  of  covered  drains,  varying  in  size 
from  18  to  36  inches  square.  There  are  1650  lineal  yards  of  breastwalls, 
304,700  cubic  yards  of  rock  cutting,  and  3,416,000  cubic  yards  of  earth- 
work, being,  including  rock  and  earth,  at  the  rate  of  35,776  cubic  yards  to 
the  mile.  The  largest  embankment  was  at  Rafford  near  Forres,  which  con- 
tained 308,000  cubic  yards. 

The  permanent  way  consists  of  larch  and  natural-grown  Scotch  flr  sleepers 
of  the  usual  size,  3  feet  apart ;  the  chairs  are  22  11^.  in  weight ;  the  raib 
weigh  75  lbs.  to  the  lineal  yard,  are  in  lengths  of  24  feet,  and  are  fished  at 
the  joints. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works,  indnding  all  extra  and  accommodation  works, 
amounted  for  the  104  miles,  to  £798,311 ;  the  land,  including  severance,  to 
j670,000  ;  and  the  preliminary,  parliamentary,  engineering,  and  law  expenses 
to  .£50,893,  making  the  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  Company's  lines  ^19,204, 
or  ^860  per  mile*. 

The  contracts  were  entered  into  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
in  July  1861 ;  the  first  turf  of  the  railway  was  cut  on  the  17th  of  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  whole  line  was  passed  by  the  Government  Inspector, 
and  opened  for  public  traffic  on  the  9th  of  September  1863,  being  one  year 
and  ten  months,  an  unprecedentedly  short  time  for  works  of  such  magnitude. 
The  works  between  Porres  and  Dunkeld  were  divided  into  nine  contracts  let 
by  public  competition,  and  were  undertaken  £15,705  below  the  Engineer's 
estimate,  and  were  completed  at  12  per  cent,  over  the  Engineer's  estimate, 
including  4  per  cent,  for  accommodation  works  ordered  by  kind  valuators. 

The  traffic  has  been  worked  successfully  and  without  accident  for  four 
years.  The  mail  trains  perform  the  journey  between  Inverness  and  Perth 
(144  miles)  in  5|  hours.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Post  Office,  but  not  agreed 
to,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to  run  them  in  four  hours. 

An  ordinary  goods  train  of  20  waggons,  or  200  tons  gross  load,  is  drawn 
up  the  steepest  inclines  by  one  engine,  having  17-inch  cylinders  and  24- 
inch  stroke. 

The  traffic  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  sheep  and  cattle,  which  used  to 
reach  the  southern  markets  by  a  toilsome  journey  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
are  now  conveniently  transported  in  a  day  at  less  cost,  the  Company  having 
carried  in  one  week  upwards  of  21,000  sheep. 

In  passing  over  the  mountain-ridges  already  described,  it  was  feared  that 
serious  interruptions  would  arise  from  snow  during  the  winter,  but  as  the 
writer  had  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  country  for  many  years,  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  difficulty  on  this  head  which  might  not  be  overcome.  The 
summit  is  about  500  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Caledonian  line,  or  some 
1500  feet  in  all  above  sea-level,  and  is  no  doubt  more  exposed.  The  first 
winter,  viz.  1863-64,  it  was  wholly  open  and  the  traffic  uninterrupted ;  in 
February  of  the  second  winter,  viz.  1865,  a  very  heavy  snow-storm  occurred 
all  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  impeding  the  traffic  of  almost  all  the  northern 
railways,  and  stopping  the  traffic  on  the  Highland  line  for  four  or  five  days, 
which  was  only  restored  with  great  difficulty  by  the  labour  of  large  bodies  of 

*  The  extra  work  claimed  bv  one  Contanctor  is  still  unsettled ,  but  is  Talued  and  pAid  at- 
tbe  rate  at  which  the  extra  works  on  160  miles  of  this  system  of  railways  haye  been  amicably 
settled. 
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men.  It  was  evident,  theref(»:e,  that  some  decided  steps  mast  be  adopted 
to  oyercome  the  snow  difficulty,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1866  the  road  was 
kept  pretty  well  open  by  the  application  of  snow-ploughs ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  that  winter  made  it  quite  clear  that  this  difficulty  might,  with 
proper  appliances,  be  eflfectuaUy  overcome,  and  means  were  accordingly 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

In  these  elevated  regions,  when  a  snow-storm  occurs,  it  is  accompanied 
with  high  wind,  and  the  snow  is  consequently  drifted  with  great  rapidity 
into  the  hollows  and  cuttings.  With  the  view  of  obviating  this,  screen 
fences  of  light  timber,  or  of  decayed  sleepers,  or  earthen  mounds  were 
erected  a  few  yards  from  each  side  of  the  cuttings  where  the  line  was  exposed. 
These  were  found  very  eflfective  for  intercepting  the  drifts.  There  was  then 
provided  snow  ploughs  of  three  descriptions,  viz  : — One,  a  light  plough  fixed 
to  all  the  engines  running  on  the  line,  and  capable  of  clearing  12  to  24  inches 
of  new  snow.  The  second  was  a  more  formidable  snow  plough,  which  was 
fixed  to  a  pilot  engine,  and  was  found  capable  of  clearing  2  to  5  feet  of 
snow.  This  pilot  engine  was  attached  to  goods  or  passenger  trains.  The 
third,  and  largest  class  of  plough  was  found  to  clear  snow  10  or  II  feet 
deep,  with  the  aid  of  fi>ur  or  five  goods  engines.  These  appliances,  notwith- 
standing the  very  serious  snow-storms  which  were  encountered  on  the  line 
in  January  last,  were  capable  of  keeping  the  line  almost  wholly  clear. 

This  I  consider  a  great  triumph,  inasmuch  as  the  Highland  line,  over 
such  high  elevations,  was  kept  clear,  while,  by  the  same  storm,  the  lines 
throughout  Scotland,  England,  and  France  were  more  or  less  blocked  up ; 
the  lines  in  the  north  of  Scotland  being  stopped  entirely  five  or  six  days — 
the  mails  for  Aberdeen  being  delayed  three  days  from  London,  and  two  frt)m 
Edinburgh.  The  Norfolk  line  was  blocked  up  for  some  days ;  the  Holyhead 
mail  detained  from  12  to  16  hours ;  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  blocked 
up  for  two  days,  as  well  as  the  trains  in  France  to  Marseilles. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  activity  and  attention  of  the  Highland  Company's 
officers — ^Mr.  Stroudley,  the  Locomotive  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Buttle,  Su- 
perintendent of  Permanent  Way — Mr.  Stroudley  having  planned  and  con- 
structed the  snow-ploughs. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  cheaply  constructed  line  of  railway,  the  writer  annexes 
a  note  of  the  details  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Highland  Bailway,  from 
Invergorden  to  Bonar  Bridge,  26 1^  miles  in  length.  The  country  through 
which  this  section  of  the  line  passes  is  comparatively  level,  and  several  parts 
skirt  and  run  through  the  sea,  where  the  works  had  to  be  protected  at  con- 
siderable cost.  The  cuttings  amounted  to  549,000  cubic  yards,  of  which 
about  20,000  were  rock.  There  are  27  bridges  over  streams,  4  of  them 
40  to  50  feet  span,  26  public  and  accommodation  road-bridges,  and  2942 
lineal  yards  of  drains,  varying  frx)m  18  to  36  inches  square.  The  raUs  are 
double-headed  and  weigh  70  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  are  fished  at  the  joints ; 
I  of  the  chairs  are  20^  lbs.,  and  §  28  lbs.  in  weight.  There  are  ten  stations, 
with  permanent  dweUmg-houses  for  the  agents  and  porters. 

The  total  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  line,  the  works  being  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  the  masonry  all  of  stone,  amounted  to  £501b  per  mile,  or  in- 
cluding parliamentary  and  law  expenses  and  land,  £5888  per  mile. 

Commercially,  these  lines,  extending  over  246  miles,  have  not  as  yet  been 
qmte  successful,  from  the  fact  of  too  great  an  extent  of  line  having  been 
undertaken  at  once,  it  requiring  in  an  agricultural  countiy  considerable 
time  to  develope  the  traffic. 

Under  the  whole  circumstances,  however,  the  traffic  is  satisfactory. 

The  works  are  of  the  most  substantial  character.    The  capital  account, 
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Tirldch  is  under  ^£2,800,000,  is  about  closed  as  far  as  new  works  are  concerned, 
while  the  revenue  is  rapidly  increasing.  For  the  half-year  just  ended,  the 
Company  will  be  able  to  pay  its  preference  and  debenture  stocks,  5  per  cent,  on 
its  floating  liabilities,  and  about  2  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  stock  of  £740,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  the  revenue  increases  in  the  same  ratio  that  it 
has  hitherto  done,  viz.  from  £15,000  to  £20,000  per  annum,  the  Company  will 
he  able  to  pay  in  two  or  three  years  a  satisflEictory  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  When 
that  event  occurs,  the  Directors  may  with  propriety  give  some  moderate  aid 
to  the  farther  extension  of  the  main  lines  of  communication  to  Caithness  and 
Skye,  both  of  which  must  prove  valuable  feeders  to  the  Highland  system. 

These  lines  were  promoted  chiefly  by  the  great  larded  proprietors  in  the 
country,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  Earl  of  Seafield, 
Lord  Fyfe,  Mr.  Matheson  of  Ardross,  M.P.,  Mr.  Merry  of  BeUadrum,  M.P., 
Mr.  M*Intosh  of  Raigmore,  Col.  Fraser  Tytler,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  &c. 


Experimental  Researches  on  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Steel. 
By  W.  Fairbairn,  LL.D.,  F.KS.,  ^c. 

There  is  probably  no  description  of  material  that  has  undergone  greater 
changes  in  its  manufacture  than  iron ;  and,  judging  from  the  attempts  that 
are  now  making,  and  have  been  made,  to  improve  its  quality  and  to  enlarge 
its  sphere  of  application,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  destined  to 
attain  still  greater  advances  in  its  chemical  and  mechanical  properties.  The 
earliest  improvements  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  may  be 
attributed  to  Cort,  who  introduced  the  process  of  boiling  and  puddling  in  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  those  of  more  recent  date  to  Bessemer,  who  first 
used  a  separate  vessel  for  the  reduction  of  the  metals,  and  thus  effected 
more  important  changes  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  than  had  been 
introduced  at  any  former  period  in  metallurgic  history.  To  the  latter  system 
we  owe  most  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place ;  for  by  the  compara- 
tively new  and  interesting  process  of  burning  out  the  carbon  in  a  separate 
vessel  almost  every  description  of  steel  and  refined  iron  may  be  produced. 
The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  puddling  furnace, — ^but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  since  the  artificial  blast  of  the  Bessemer  principle  acts  with 
much  greater  force  in  depriving  the  metal  of  its  carbon,  and  in  reducing  it  to 
the  state  of  refined  iron.  By  this  new  process  increased  facilities  are  afforded 
for  attaining  new  combinations  by  the  introduction  of  measured  quantities 
of  carbon  into  the  converting  vessel,  and  this  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  form 
steel  or  iron  of  the  homogeneous  state,  of  any  known  quality. 

By  the  boiling  and  puddling  processes,  steel  of  similar  combinations  may 
be  produced,  but  with  less  certainty  as  regards  quality,  as  everything  depends 
on  the  skill  of  the  operator  in  closing  the  furnace  at  the  precise  moment 
of  time.  This  precaution  is  necessary  in  order  to  retain  the  exact  quantity 
of  carbon  in  the  mass  so  as  to  produce  by  combination  the  requisite 
quality  of  steel.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Bessemer  process  this  un- 
certainty does  not  exist,  as  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  volatilized  or  burnt 
out  in  the  first  instance ;  and  by  pouring  into  the  vessel  a  certain  quantity 
of  crude  metal  containing  carbon,  any  percentage  of  that*  element  may  be 
obtained  in  combination  with  the  iron,  possessing  qualities  best  adapted  to 
the  varied  forms  of  construction  to  which  the  metal  may  be  applied.  Thus 
the  Bessemer  system  is  not  only  more  perfect  in  itself,  but  admits  of  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  results  than  could  possibly  be  attained  from  the 
1868.  N^  J 
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mere  employment  of  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  most  escperienced  pnddler. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Bessemer  process  enahles  ns  to  manufacture  steel 
with  any  given  proportion  of  carbon,  or  other  eligible  element,  and  thus  to 
describe  the  compound  metal  in  terms  of  its  chemical  constituents. 

Important  changes  hare  been  made  since  Mr.  Bessemer  first  announced  tis 
new  principle  of  conrersion,  and  the  results  obtained  from  various  quarters 
bid  feir  to  establish  a  new  epoch  in  metallurgic  Manipulation,  by  tne  pro- 
duction of  a  material  of  much  greater  general  value  than  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  old  process,  and  in  most  cases  of  double  the  strength  of  iron. 

These  improvements  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Bessemer  procesd, 
for  a  great  variety  of  processes  are  now  in  operation  producing  the  same 
results,  and  hence  we  have  now  in  the  market  nomogeneous,  and  etery  other 
description  of  iron,  inclusive  of  steel  of  such  density,  ductility,  &c.,  as  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  varied  forms  of  construction. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  different  kinds  of  steel  have  been  satis- 
factorily established ;  but  we  have  no  reliable  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  homogeneous  iron  and  steel  that  are  now 
being  produced.  To  supply  this  desideratum,  I  have  endeavoured,  by  a 
series  of  laborious  experiments,  to  determine  liie  comparative  values  of  the 
different  kinds  of  steel,  as  regards  their  powers  of  resistance  to  transverse, 
tensile,  and  compressive  strain. 

These  experiments  have  been  instituted  not  only  for  those  engaged  in  th6 
constructive  arts,  but  also  to  enable  the  engineer  to  make  such  selections  of 
the  material  as  will  best  suit  his  purpose  in  any  proposed  construction.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  correct  results,  I  have  applied  to  the  first  houses  for  the 
specimens  experimented  upon,  and  judging  from  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, I  venture  to  hope  that  new  ana  importcmt  data  have  been  obtained, 
which  may  safelv  be  relied  upon  in  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the 
different  forms  of  construction. 

For  several  years  past  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  steel  for 
iron,  on  account  of  its  superior  tenacity  and  increased  security  in  the  con- 
struction of  boilers,  bridges,  dbc. ;  and  assuredly  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  desirability  of  employing  a  material  of  the  same  weight  and  of  double  the 
strength,  provided  it  can  at  all  times  be  relied  upon.  Some  difficulties,  how- 
ever, exist,  and  until  they  are  removed  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  the 
transfer  from  iron  to  steel.  These  difficulties  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words,  viz.  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  manufacture,  in  cases  of  mlled 
plates  and  other  articles  which  require  perfect  resemblance  in  character,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  pervades  its  production.  Time  and  dose  observation 
of  facts  in  connexion  with  the  different  processes  will,  however,  surmount 
these  difficulties,  and  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  produce  steel  in  all 
its  varieties  with  the  same  certainty  as  he  formerly  attained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron. 

In  the  selection  of  the  different  specimens  of  steel,  I  have  endeavoured  td 
obtain  such  information  about  the  ores,  fuel,  and  process  of  manufacture  as 
the  parties  supplying  the  specimens  were  disposed  to  fhmish.  To  a  series  of 
questions,  answers  were,  in  most  cases,  cheerfully  given,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  fouijd  in  the  Tables. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  specimens  have  been  submitted  to  transverse, 
tensile,  and  compressive  strain,  and  the  summaries  of  results  will  indicate 
the  uses  to  which  the  different  specimens  may  be  applied.  Table  I.  gives 
for  each  specimen  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  the  modulus  of  resistance  to 
impact,  together  with  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure ;  from  these  experi- 
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mental  data  the  engineer  and  arcliltect  may  delect  tlie  steel  possessing  the 
actaal  qnalitj-  required  for  any  particnlar  structure.  This  will  he  found 
especially  requisite  in  the  construction  of  hollers,  ships,  hridges,  and  other 
structures  suhjected  to  severe  strains,  where  safely,  strength,  and  economy 
should  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  case  of  transverse  strain  somei  difficulties  presetited  Hiemselves  in 
the  course  of  the  experiments,  arising  firom  the  ductile  nature  of  some  part 
of  ^e  material,  and  from  its  tendency  to  bend  or  deflect  to  a  considerable 
depth  without  fracture. 

But  this  is  always  the  case  idth  tough  bars  whether  of  iron  or  steel, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  fixing  upon  some  unit  of  measure  of  the  defleetions, 
in  order  to  compare  the  flexibility  of  the  bars  with  one  another,  and,  from 
the  mean  value  of  this  unit  of  deflection,  to  obtain  a  mean  value  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  for  the  different  bars.  This  unit  or  measure  of 
flexibility  given  in  the  Table  is  the  mean  value  of  all  the  deflections  corre- 
sponding to  imity  of  pressure  and  section.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  has 
also  been  calculated  from  tiie  deflection  produced  by  112  lbs.,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  results  of  experiments  on  cast  iron,  given  at 
pages  VS  and  74  in  my  work  *  On  the  Application  of  Iron  to  Building  Pur- 
poses.' In  order  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  bars  to  a  force  analogous 
to  that  of  impact,  the  work  in  deflecting  each  bar  up  to  its  limit  of  elasticity 
has  been  calculated.  These  results  differ  considerably  from  each  other, 
showing  the  different  degrees  of  hardness,  ductility,  <fee.  of  the  material  of 
which  tiiie  bars  are  composed.  The  transverse  strength  of  the  different  bars 
np  to  their  limit  of  elasticity  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  the  modtdua  of 
strength  or  the  tmit  of  strength  calculated  for  each  bar. 

Table  11.,  on  tensile  strain,  gives  the  breaking  strain  of  each  bar  per 
square  inch  of  section,  and  the  corresponding  elongation  of  the  bar  per  unit 
of  length,  together  with  the  ultimate  resistance  of  each  bar  to  a  force  analo- 
gous to  that  of  impact* 

Table  III.,  on  compression,  gives  the  force  per  square  inch  of  section 
requisite  to  crush  short  colutnns  of  the  different  specimens,  with  the  corre- 
sponding compression  of  the  column  per  unit  of  .length,  together  with  the  work 
expended  in  producing  this  compression. 

Having  selected  the  requisite  number  of  specimens  from  different  works^ 
the  experiments  commenced  with  the  transverse  strains,  which  were  con- 
ducted as  on  former  occasions,  by  suspending  dead  Weights  from  the  middle 
of  the  bar,  which  was  supported  at  its  extremities,  the  supports  being  4  foet 
6  inches  apart.    The  apparatus  for  this  class  of  experiments  consisted  of  the 
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wooden  frame  A,  to  which  were  bolted  two  iron  brackets,  BB,  on  which  the 
bars  were  hud.  Immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  bar,  at  a  point  equi- 
distant between  the  supports,  the  wheel  and  screw  C  was  attached  to  the 
scale  D  on  which  the  weights  were  placed,  56  lbs.  at  a  time ;  after  each 
weight  was  laid  on,  the  deflections  were  taken,  and  the  experiment  was  con- 
tinued until  a  large  permanent  set  was  obtained.  The  permanent  set  was 
observed  at  intervals  in  the  following  manner : — ^After  the  deflection  pro- 
duced by  the  load  had  been  ascertained,  the  screw  C  was  turned  so  as  to  raise 
the  scale  and  relieve  the  bar  of  the  load,  thus  enabling  the  experimenter  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  the  load  upon  the  bar  and  to  register  the  permanent 
set.  This  operation  was  conduct^  with  great  precision,  as  may  be  seen  on 
consulting  the  Tables  in  the  experiments  which  follow. 

Each  of  the  bars  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  care  having  been  taken  to 
secure  portions  of  each  bar  for  the  experiments  on  tension  and  compression. 
In  addition  to  these  distinct  tests,  I  have  the  advantage  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Tate's  assistance  in  the  reduction  of  formulse  as  follows : — 

FoRMinLE  OP  EEDucnoir. 

lor  the  reduction  of  the  Experiments  on  Transverse  Strain, — When  a  bar 
is  supported  at  the  extremities  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

E=J^, (1) 

where  2  is  the  distance  between  the  supports,  K  the  area  of  the  section  of 
the  bar,  d  its  depth,  w  the  weight  laid  on  added  to  4ths  of  the  weight  of  the 
bar,  Z  tiie  corresponding  deflection,  and  E  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 
When  the  section  of  a  bar  is  a  square, 

E=i?:^ (2) 

Aid'  ^  ' 

These  formula  show  that  the  deflection,  taken  within  the  elastic  limit, 
for  unity  of  pressure  is  a  constant,  that  is,  — sD,  a  constant. 

Let  -1 ,  -2 , ...  ,-?^  be  a  series  of  values  of  D,  determined  by  experiment 

in  a  given  bar,  then 

D=.lA  +  «iL+...+liY (3) 

n\w^      W^  WnJ 

which  gives  the  mean  value  of  this  constant  for  a  given  bar. 
Now,  for  the  same  material  and  length, 

i  ,  or  D  X  -  —  : U^ 

and  when  the  section  of  the  bar  is  square, 

-^,orDocI (5) 


If  Dj  be  put  for  the  value  of  D  when  cZ=l,  then 


which  expresses  the  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure  and 
section.    This  mean  Value,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the^vieasurf  of  the 
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flexibility  of  the  bar,  or  as  the  modulus  of  jUanwey  since  it  measures  the 
amount  of  deflection  produced  by  a  unit  of  pressure  for  a  unit  of  section. 
Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (2),  we  get 

^=4D/ (7) 

which  gives  the  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  where  D^  is  deter- 
mined from  equation  (6). 

The  work  U  of  deflection  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

2^^12-24' ^^^ 

where  I  is  the  deflection  in  inches  corresponding  to  the  pressure  (w)  in  lbs. 
K  vj  and  I  be  taken  at,  or  near  to  the  elastic  limit,  then  this  formula  gives 
the  work,  or  resistance  analogous  to  impact,  whidi  the  bar  may  undeigo, 
without  suffering  any  injury  in  its  materiaL  This  formula,  reduced  to  unity 
of  section,  becomes 

"=2^ W 

If  C  be  a  constant,  determined  by  experiment  for  the  weight  (W)  straining 
the  bar  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity,  so  that  the  bar  may  be  able  to  sustain 
the  load  without  injury,  then 

4-=CK^, (10) 

where  C=^,  or  \  of  the  corresponding  resistance  of  tho  material  per  square 
inch  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  section, 

•••«=^ (11) 

When  the  section  of  the  bar  is  a  square, 

c=S' (i2> 

which  gives  the  value  of  C,  the  modulus  of  strengih,  or  the  unit  of  working 
strength^  W  being  the  load,  determined  by  experiment,  which  strains  the  bar 
up  to  its  elastic  limit :  tlids  value  of  C  gives  the  comparative  permanent  or 
working  strength  of  the  bar. 

Up  to  the  elastic  limit  the  deflections  are  proportional  to  their  corresponding 
strains^  but  beyond  this  point  the  deflections  increase  in  a  much  higher  ratio. 
Hence  the  deflection  corresponding  to  the  elastic  limit  is  the  greatest  deflec- 
tion which  is  found  to  follow  the  elastic  law  just  explained. 

Tensile  Strain,  ^c, — ^The  work  u  expended  in  the  elongation  of  a  uniform 
bar,  1  foot  in  length  and  1  inch  in  section,  is  expressed  by 

^=2  *  K  *  L~2  ^^  ^^'      .......  (13) 

P  .  I 

where  Pja=—= the  strain  in  lbs.  reduced  to  unity  of  section,  and  ^i==r 

=the  corresponding  elongation  reduced  to  unity  of  length. 

This  value  of  w,  determined  for  the  different  bars  subjected  to  experiment, 
gives  a  comparative  measure  of  their  powers  of  resistance  to  a  strain  analogous 
to  that  of  impact. 

By  taking  P^  to  represent  the  crushing  pressure  per  unity  of  section,  and 
Z,  tho  corresponding  compression  per  unity  of  length,  the  foregoing  formula 
will  express  the  work  expended  in  crushing  the  bar. 
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ExPEBiMEirr  I. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  '97  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  B 1." 


Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Fennanent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Bxp. 

lbs. 

inchae. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•088 

Specimen  of  best  cast  steel 

2 

100 

'148 

from  Bueeian  and  Swedish 

3 

150 

•219 

iron.     Used  for  turning- 

4 

200 

•283 

•004 

tools. 

5 

250 

•353 

•006 

6 

300 

'415* 

•008 

7 

350 

•433 

•009 

8 

400 

•555 

9 

460 

•616 

•Oil 

10 

500 

•690 

r012 

11 

550 

•760 

12 

600 

•837 

13 

650 

•927 

14 

700 

•977 

15 

750 

1^047 

16 

800 

1-117 

•012 

17 

850 

1-187 

•015 

18 

900 

1237 

19 

950 

1-307 

•016 

20 

1150 

1-747 

•101 

21 

1400 





Sunk  with  this  woight. 

Results  of  Exp.  I. 

Hero  the  weight  (w)  corresponding  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  b  960  lbs., 
and  the  corresponding  deflection  (i)  is  1'307.  See  formuto  of  reduction, 
p.  165. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -0012048. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  32,672,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  33,047,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  52-280. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  55%563. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6-326 
tons. 
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TEAHSVEBaB  STBADT. 

Eip,  II.— Bar  of  Bteel  from  Messrs.  John  Brova  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  -97  inch  sqnare.  Length  between  eupporta  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  B  2." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

X 

50 

•088 

Specimen  of  best  cast  steel 

2 

JOO 

•166 

from  Enssian  and  Swedish 

3 

150 

•236 

iron,  of  milder  qnaUty  than 

4 

200 

•310 

No.  1.   Used  fDr  chisels  &c. 

5 

250 

•393 

6 

300 

•462 

7 

350 

•537 

8 

400 

•614 

9 

450 

•692 

10 

500 

•772 

11 

550 

•852 

12 

600 

•932 

13 

650 

1-012 

14 

700 

1-082 

•001 

15 

750 

1172 

16 

800 

1-242 

17 

850 

1-312 

•001 

18 

900 

1-402 

•005 

19 

950 

1-482 

•012 

20 

1150 

2-642 

•327j 

Gradually  sinking  with  this 
weight. 

JU9ult8ofExp.il. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  corresponding  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs., 
and  the  corresponding  deflection  (a)  1-482. 

By  formula  (6).— The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  -0013377. 

By  fbrmijla  (7).— The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (h) 

=  29,415,000.  .  .       _^  -.       .    mo  11. 

By  formula  (2).— The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 

pressure  =  29,465,000.  ^^     v    ..     «    i    x-  -a^ 

By  formula  (8).-Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  hmit  of  eksticity 

^Bv  fom^ula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =63-003. 

By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6-326 
tons. 
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Exp.  in. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  1*001  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.     Mark  on  bar,  "  B  3." 


Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Kemarks. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•072 

Specimen  of  cast  steel  from 

2 

100 

•134 

Swedish  iron.    Employed 

3 

150 

•191 

in  the  construction  of  tools, 

4 

200 

•2.59 

&c. 

5 

250 

•321 

6 

300 

•397 

7 

350 

•461 

8 

400 

•527 

9 

450 

•597 

10 

500 

•649 

11 

550 

•715 

12 

600 

•780 

13 

650 

•867 

14 

700 

•927 

15 

750 

•987 

16 

800 

1-057 

17 

850 

1-107 

18 

900 

M67 

19 

950 

1-247 

•000 

20 

1150 

1-507 

•0166 

21 

1400 

1-887 

•0420 

Sinking  with  this  weight. 

Eesults  of  Exjp.  III. 

Here  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1160  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (3)  is  1-507. 

By  formula  (0). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (Dj)  =  -0012891. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  30,550,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  32,171,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  72-838. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (m)  for  unity  of  section  =  72-690. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6*958 
tons. 
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TRANSVERSE  STRAIN. 


Exp.  rV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  '98  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  «B  4." 


V        r 

Weight  laid 

Deaection, 

Permanent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

lb6. 

inches. 

inches. 

1       1 

50 

•082 

Specimen  of  cast  steel  from 

1      ^ 

100 

•160 

Swedish    iron,   of   milder 

3 

150 

•214 

quality  than  No.  3.     Used 

4 

200 

•282 

for  chisels. 

5 

250 

•348 

6 

300 

•423 

•000 

7 

350 

•494 

•004 

8 

400 

'556 

•007 

9 

450 

•618 

•008 

10 

500 

•691 

11 

550 

•755 

•009 

12 

600 

.  -820 

13 

650 

•908 

•Oil 

14 

700 

•978 

•012 

15 

750 

1-048 

•008 

16 

800 

1-113 

17 

850 

1-178 

18 

900 

1-258 

19 

950 

1-318 

•008 

20 

1150 

1-708 

•095 

21 

1400 





Sunk  with  this  weight. 

Besults  of  Exp,  IV. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
ponding  deflection  {I)  is  1-318. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (DJ  =  -0012581. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  29,463,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  29,370,000. 

By  formula  (8). — "Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  52-720. 

By  formula  (9). — Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section  =  64-893. 

By  formula  (12). — Yalue  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6-134 
tons. 
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TBAVSTEBSB  STBiXET. 

Exp,  V. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs,  John  Brown  Sf  Co.,  Sheffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  })ar  '98  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  B  5." 


Weight  Lud 

Deflection, 

Fermanent 

No.  of 

011,111 

in 

let,  in 

Bemarlw. 

Exp. 

Ibe. 

indies. 

inches. 

i 

50 

•083 

Specimen  of  steel  cast  from 

2 

100 

•149 

Swedish  iron,  of  mild  qua- 

3 

150 

•209 

lity  for  welding. 

4 

200 

•277 

5 

250 

•349 

6 

300 

•427 

7 

350 

•497 

8 

400 

•527 

9 

450 

•631 

10 

500 

•702 

11 

550 

•777 

*  *  •  * 

This  specimen  is  consider- 

12 

600 

•845 

ably  more  ductile  than  any 

13 

650 

•927 

of  the  previous  bars  expe- 

14 

700 

•997 

rimented  upon.  It  is  simi- 

15 

750 

1^057 

•000 

lar  in  character  to  that  in 

16 

800 

1^127 

•003 

Exp.  n. 

17 

850 

1197 

18 

900 

1-267 

•004 

19 

950 

1337 

•014 

20 

1150 

2-402 

•664 

The  deflection  continues  to 
increase  with  this  weight. 

t 

Results  of  Eoop.  V. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (^)  is  1-337. 

By  formula  (6).--TThe  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  the  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -0012673. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  29,248,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  31,510,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  53-480. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (ti)  for  unity  of  soction  =  55^685. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  imit  of  working  strength  =  6*134 
tons. 
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£xp.  yi.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  2)imenr 
sion  of  bar  -992  inch  square*  ^ngth  between  s^pppHi  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  **  B  6." 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Weight  lud 

on,  in 

Ibe. 

Deflection, 

in 

inches. 

Pmnanent 
eet,  in 
inches. 

Bemarks. 

1 

2 

50 
100 

'076 
•138 



Par  of  Bessemer  steel. 

3 

150 

•208 

4 

200 

•280 

5 

250 

•346 

6 

300 

•414 

7 

350 

•486 

8 

400 

•554 

9 

450 

•624 

10 

500 

•694 

11 

550 

•757 

12 

600 

•824 

13 

660 

•894 

14 

700 

•964 

15 

750 

1-024 

16 

800 

1-094 

'000 

17 

850 

1-174 

•008 

18 

900 

1^284 

•044 

19 

950 

1-434 

•133 

Experiment  discontinae^. 

BesuUi  of  Rep.  Yl, 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  860  Ibs.^  and  the  oor- 
msponding  deflection  (^)  is  1-174. 

£j  formula  (6).-^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^  =  -0013024. 

Bv  formula  (7).r-^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elastidty  (E) 
=  30,224,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elastidty  (E)  correi^nding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  32,361,000. 

By  formula  (8).— rWork  of  deflection  (TJ)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  42-068. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  42*749. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  0,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =:  5-297 
tons. 
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Exp.  Vn. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  *978  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  B  7." 


Weight  laid 

Deflection. 

Permanent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

■et,  in 

Bemarkfl. 

Eip. 

lb.. 

inches 

inches. 

1 

50 

•073 

Specimen  of  double  shear 

2 

100 

•141 

steel  from  Swedish  bar. 

3 

150 

•215 

4 

200 

•281 

5 

250 

•355 

6 

300 

•425 

7 

360 

•493 

8 

400 

•565 

9 

450 

•630 

10 

500 

•703 

11 

550 

•775 

12 

600 

•856 

13 

650 

•926 

14 

700 

1-015 

15 

750 

1065 

.... 

The  experiments  in  this  and 

16 

800 

1-145 

•000 

the  two  next  Tables  were 

17 

850 

1-225 

•005 

made  for  comparison  with 

18 

900 

1326 

•031 

Exp.  VI. 

10 

950 

1-535 

•142 

EesultsofExp.YU. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  860  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (i)  is  1*225. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -0012643. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
«  31,135,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  33,523,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  43-900. 

By  formula  (9). — Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  45-897. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  as  5-527 
tons. 
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TBAKSTERSE  STIUlX. 


Exp.  VllL—Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  <fe  Co.,  Sheffield.  Di- 
mension of  bar  '986  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  B  8." 


Naof 
Sxp. 

Weight  laid 

on,  in 

lbs. 

Deflection, 

in 

inches. 

Permanent 
set,  in 
inches. 

Bemarka. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

50 
100 
150 
200 

•069 
•143 
•204 
•273 

.... 

Specimen  of  "  Foreign  Bar," 
not  melted,  bnttilted  direct 
from  the  ingot. 

5 

250 

•340 

6 

300 

•418 

7 

350 

•485 

8 

400 

•550 

9 

450 

•623 

10 

500 

•700 

11 

550 

•777 

12 

600 

•850 

13 

650 

•930 

14 

700 

•990 

15 

750 

1^050 

16 

800 

1^130 

17 

850 

1-210 

•000 

18 

900 

1310 

•017 

19 

950 

1^430 

•059 

Besult8ofEa:p.\lU. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  860  lbs.,  and  tho  cor- 
responding deflection  (^)  is  1*210. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  »  -0012863. 

By  formula  (7). — ^Tho  mean  value  of  tho  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  29,385,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  30,686,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
»  43-358. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (m)  for  unity  of  section  =  44*598. 

By  formula  (12).— Yalue  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  5-394 
tons. 
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Exp.  IX. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  1  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  "  B  9.'' 


No.  of 

Weight  kid 
on,  m 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
set,  in 

Bemarbi. 

ICxp. 

IbB. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•076 

Specimen  of  (JB)  bar.  Eng- 

2 

100 

•136 

lish  tilted  steel  made  from 

3 

150 

•206 

English  and  foreign  pigs. 

4 

200 

•270 

6 

250 

•318 

6 

300 

•380 

7 

350 

•450 

8 

400 

•516 

9 

450 

•570 

10 

500 

•640 

11 

550 

•700 

12 

600 

•780 

13 

650 

•840 

14 

700 

•900 



It  will  be  obserred  that  tte 

15 

750 

•960 

talue  of  C,  formula  (12)  of 

16 

800 

1-020 

•008 

this  eiroeriment,  is  lower 
than   those  of  Exp.  tl.. 

17 

850 

1-100 

18 

900 

1-180 

•024 

Vn.,  and  Vm. 

19 

950 

1-300 

•083 

Besults  cf  Ea?ps  IXi 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  860  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (^)  is  1-100. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^) a -001258. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
»  31,292,000. 

By  formula  (2).— The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corr^ponding  td  112  lbs. 
pressure  «  31,833,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  Hmit  of  elasticitv 
nfe  39-416. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (n)  for  unity  of  section  ss  39-416. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  ta  5^170  tons. 
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£xp.  X.— Bar  of  Steel  firom  Messrs.  Charles  Cammell  <fe  Co.^  Bkeffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1*054  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4 
feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  1." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Pennanent 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Mrp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•064 

Specimen  of  cast  steel,  termed 

2 

100 

•117 

"Diamond  Steel." 

3 

150 

•172 

4 

200 

•225 

5 

250 

•273 

6 

300 

•333 

7 

350 

•382 

8 

400 

•427 

9 

450 

•476 

-000 

10 

500 

•534 

-006 

11 

550 

•585 

12 

600 

•632 

13 

650 

•687 

14 

700 

•741 

15 

750 

•801 

16 

800 

•860 

.... 

This  is  a  remarkably  fine 

17 

850 

•932 

specimen  of  flexible  steel ; 

18 

900 

•982 

•006 

mghly  elastic* 

19 

950 

1042 

•Oil 

20 

1000 

1^092 

•019 

21 

1050 

1^162 

22 

1100 

1^192 

23 

1150 

1^242 

24 

1200 

1-302 

•022 

25 

1250 

1362 

26 

1300 

1-372 

27 

1350 

1^452 

28 

1400 

1-512 

29 

1450 

1^562 

•023 

30 

1500 

1-662 

•028 

31 

1550 

1^742 

•059 

32 

1600 

1-832 

-065 

33 

1654 

1-922 

•120 

34 

1710 

2-062 

•189 

35 

1766 

2-302 

•356 

36 

1822 

2-662 

•546 

37 

1878 

3-042 

•800 

38 

1934 

•  3-732 

1-302 

Sinking  trith  this  load. 

Results  of  Ea^p.  X. 

Here  the  weight  (to)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1460  lbs.,  and  the  cofreeponding  deflec- 
tion (8)  is  l-562.-^B7  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  Talue  of  the  deflection  for  imi^  of  pres- 
sure and  section  (D,)  =  -0018081. Bvfotmnla  (7).— The  mean  ralue  of  the  modulus  of 

elasticity  (E)  =  30,088,000. By  formula  (2).— The  modulus  of  elsstioity  (E)  corre- 
sponding to  112  lbs.  pressure  «=  20,996,000. By  formuk  (8).— Work  of  deflectioti  (U) 

for  unity  of  section  ■•  95*000.— By  formula  (9). — WoA  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  sec- 
tion »  85-516.^*— -By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  sti^engthat  7t^  tons«  t 
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Exp.  XI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Charles  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1'104  inch  square.  Length  between  sapports  4 
feet  6  inches.     Mark  on  bar,  "  2." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
set,  in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

incbeo. 

inches. 

1 

60 

•064 

Specimen  of    steel  termed 

2 

100 

•120 

"Tool  Steel." 

3 

150 

•174 

4 

200 

•232 

5 

260 

•287 

6 

300 

•324 

7 

350 

•396 

8 

400 

•437 

9 

450 

•500 

10 

500 

•663 

11 

550 

•624 

12 

600 

•665 

13 

650 

•718 

14 

700 

•776 

16 

750 

•834 

16 

800 

•884 

17 

850 

•944 

18 

860 

•964 

■  •  . . 

This  appears  to  be  a  supe- 

19 

890 

•994 

rior  quality  of  steel,  well 

20 

920 

1-024 

adapted  for  the  purpose 

21 

950 

1-054 

for  which  it  was  manufac- 

22 

990 

1-094 

tured. 

23 

1010 

1134 

24 

1040 

1164 

26 

1070 

1-194 

26 

1100 

1-224 

27 

1130 

1-254 

28 

1160 

1^284 

29 

1200 

1-314 

30 

1230 

1-374 

31 

1260 

1-404 

32 

1300 

1-414 

33 

1350 

1-524 

34 

1400 

1-614 

•000 

36 

1450 

1-684 

•010 

1 

36 

1500 

1-784 

•019 

37 

1550 

1-854 

•059 

38 

1600 

1-864 

•137 

39 

1654 

1-964 

•306 

Bemlis  of  Kvp.  XI. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1460  lbs.,  and  the  corresponding  deflection 

(d)  is  1*684. By  formula  (6). — The  mean  ralue  of  title  deflection  for  unity  of  presHure 

and  section  (Dj)  =  -001637. By  formula  (7).— The  mean  Talue  of  the  modidos  of  elai*- 

ticity  (E)  =  22,965,000. By  formula  (2).— The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding 

to  112  lbs.  pressure  =  24,288,000. By  formula  (8).— Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the 

limit  of  elasticity  =»  102'443. ^By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  sec- 
tion =5  84"(H8. By  formula  (12).-'Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  O-OH  tons. 
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Exp.  XIL— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Charles  CammeU  <fc  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  -994  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  3." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

Exp. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarkfl. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•076 

.... 

Specimen  of  caststeel,  termed 

2 

100 

•141 

"Chisel  Steel." 

3 

150 

•202 

4 

200 

•268 

5 

250 

•330 

6 

300 

•398 

7 

350 

•464 

8 

400 

•522 

9 

450 

•634 

10 

500 

•653 

11 

550 

•726 

12 

600 

•804 

13 

650 

•864 

14 

700 

•924 

.   .    .   • 

This  is  a  description  of  steel 

15 

750 

1-004 

similar  to  that  in  Exp. 

16 

800 

1-064 

XI.,  but  more  ductile. 

17 

850 

1104 

18 

900 

1-194 

•000 

19 

950 

1^244 

•001 

20 

1000 

1-274 

21 

1050 

1-347 

•002 

22 

1100 

1-464 

•007 

23 

1150 

1^504 

•014 

24 

1200 

1^594 

•022 

25 

1300 

1^924 

•165 

26 

1380 

2-484 

•589 

27 

1400 

2^884 

•898 

28 

1430 

3-114 

1-076 

29 

1450 

3-294 

1-285 

EesulU  of  Exp.  XII. 

Here  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1210  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (5)  is  1*594. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (DJ  =  -0012612. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  31,212,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure=31,474,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (TJ)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  77-864. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (m)  for  unity  of  section  =  78-825. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  ^  7*413  tons. 
1867.  0 
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TBAKSTlBftB  0TBA1K. 

Exp.  Xm.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Charles  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1*04  inch  square*  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  '*  4." 


No.  of 

T3«    _ 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
set,  in 

Bemarks. 

£xp. 

Iba. 

inches. 

indies. 

1 

50 

•068 

Specimen  of  cast  steel,  termed 

2 

100 

•125 

•'Double  Shear  Steel." 

3 

150 

•179 

4 

200 

•239 

' 

5 

250 

•298 

6 

300 

•346 

7 

350 

•389 

8 

400 

•456 

9 

460 

•508 

10 

500 

•568 

11 

660 

•626 

12 

600 

•693 

13 

650 

•740 

•000 

14 

700 

•797 

•001 

15 

750 

•850 

16 

800 

•936 

•002 

17 

850 

•996 

•003 

18 

900 

1^056 

19 

950 

1106 

•003 

20 

1150 

1-946 

•106 

21 

1400 

3-536  ■ 

1695 

Sunk  with  this  Weight. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs.,  and  the  eorre* 
spending  deflection  (d)  is  1*106. 

By  formnla  (6). — ^The  mean  yalue  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -0013254. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  29,700,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  30,126,000. 

By  formula  (8). — Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  44-240. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section  =  40-903. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  5*132  tons. 
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fixp.  Xiy.— fiar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Charles  Cammell  <k  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1*02  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.     Mark  on  bar,  "  5." 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Fennanent 

on,  in 

in 

■et,  in 

Bemarks, 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•060 

.... 

Bar  o£  hard  Bessemer  steel. 

2 

100 

•120 

3 

150 

•169 

4 

200 

•228 

5 

250 

•288 

6 

300 

•350 

7 

350 

•425 

8 

400 

•487 

9 

450 

•550 

.... 

lioB  metal  ia  of  nearly  the 

10 

600 

•604 

some  quality  as  that  in 

11 

650 

•664 

Exp.  VI. 

12 

600 

•733 

13 

650 

•780 

•000 

14 

700 

•880 

•004 

15 

750 

•940 

•Oil 

16 

800 

1^000 

•Oil 

17 

850 

1^060 

•018 

18 

900 

1140 

•028 

19 

950 

1^270 

•083 

Resulis  ofEofp.  XIV. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  810  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (^)  is  1-000. 

By  fonnnnla  (6). — ^Ilie  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  tinity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  -0012805. 

By  formula  (7).-^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  30,742,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  33,206,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  33-750. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (ti)  for  unity  of  section  se  32-439. 

By  formula  (12).— Yalue  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  4-688  tons. 


o2 
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XBAKSYEBSE  STRAXBT. 

£xp.  XV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Charles  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  -992  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  6." 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Wei^t  laid 

Deflection, 

Fermsnent 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

indies. 

1 

60 

•077 

Bar  of  soft  Bessemer  steel. 

2 

100 

•142 

3 

150 

•208 

4 

200 

•280 

6 

250 

•343 

6 

300 

•427 

7 

350 

•481 

8 

400 

•544 

9 

450 

•615 

10 

500 

•673 

-000 

11 

550 

•739 

-001 

This  bar  is  much  more  duc- 

12 

600 

•818 

tile  than  tiiose  previously 

13 

650 

•888 

experimented  upon. 

14 

770 

1052 

-001 

15 

800 

1-098 

16 

850 

1-188 

•094 

17 

860 

1^228 

18 

890 

1^248 

•104 

19 

900 

1^318 

20 

920 

1-358 

•160 

21 

950 

2-898 

1-588 

Results  of  Ea?p.XY. 

Here  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  810  lbs,,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection,  (Z)  is  1-098. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  imity  of  pressure 
and  section  (Dj)= -001 2995. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
pres8ure=30,291,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pre8sure=31,056,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  CO)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=37-057. 

By  formula  (9). — Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section =37*657. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength =4-988  tons. 
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TBAN8YEB8E  STRAIN. 

Exp.  X7I.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor  &  Vickers,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Hark  on  bar,  "Axle  Steel." 


Ho,  of 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

SbEp. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•072 

.... 

Specimen  of  cast  steel,  con- 

2 

100 

•140 

verted    in    the    crucible 

3 

150 

•200 

from  bar-iron  with  the 

4 

200 

•261 

•000 

addition  of  manganese. 

5 

250 

•340 

6 

300 

•404 

7 

350 

•460 

8 

400 

'522 

9 

460 

•580 

10 

500 

•648 

•010 

11 

560 

•700 

12 

600 

•780 

13 

650 

•840 

From    this    experiment    it 

14 

700 

•900 

would  appear  that  man- 

15 

760 

•950 

ganese  has  a  considerable 

16 

800 

1^020 

•016 

effect  in  combination  with 

17 

850 

1^090 

the  other  constituents  of 

!     18 

900 

1^180 

•018 

steel. 

19 

950 

1^250 

•046 

20 

1000 

1^370 

21 

1050 

1-620 

22 

1100 

3-380 

1^915 

Sunk  with  this  weight. 

Bmdts  of  Exp.  XVI. 

Here  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  910  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (I)  is  1^180. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (DJs:  001273. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=30,923,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pre88ure=30,940,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=444741. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section =44*  741. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength =5*472  tons. 
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TBAirSVEBSE  STBilN. 


Exp.  XVII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor  &  Tickers,  Sheffield.  Di- 
mension of  bar  *998  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  Tyre  Steel." 


Xn   ftf 

Weight  Wd 

Deflection, 

Fwmaneat 

Exp. 

on,  in 

in 

■et,  in 

Bemarks. 

llw. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•087 

Specimen  of  caat  steel,  con- 

2 

100 

•157 

verted  in  the  oracible  from 

8 

150 

•219 

bar-iron  •with  tiio  addi- 

4 

200 

•287 

-002 

tion  of  manganese. 

5 

250 

•342 

6 

300 

•412 

7 

360 

•475 

8 

400 

•547 

9 

450 

•591 

10 

500 

•667 

•015 

11 

550 

•732 

12 

600 

•797 

13 

650 

•857 

14 

700 

•927 

15 

750 

•987 

•023 

16 

800 

1^057 

17 

850 

1117 

18 

900 

1^197 

•027 

19 

950 

1-287 

•038 

20 

1000 

1-367 

•074 

21 

1050 

1-537 

22 

1100 

2-697 

1-192 

BMuUBofEsep.lLYil. 

Here  the  wdght  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  910  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  {I)  is  1-197. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)=-0013124. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=29,994,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  oorresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pres8ure=27,847,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (XT)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=40025. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =■  40-184. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strengths 5*505  tons. 
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Exp.  XVin.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor  &  Yickers,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1*026  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  Yickers'  Cast  Steel,  Special." 


No,  of 

Weif^tlaid 

Defleotion, 

Permanent 

Szp. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Iba. 

inches. 

indies. 

1 

100 

•133 

.... 

Specimen  of  cast  steel,  con- 

2 

200 

•253 

verted  in  the  crucible  from 

3 

300 

•363 

bar-iron  with  the  addition 

4 

400 

•485 

of  manganese. 

5 

500 

•599 

6 

600 

•711 

7 

700 

•828 

8 

800 

•983 

9 

900 

1163 

•000 

10 

950 

1213 

•000 

The   bar  in  this    and  the 

11 

1150 

1393 

following  experiment  in- 

12 

1250 

1-523 

dicate  a  fine   quality  of 

13 

1400 

1-693 

•016 

metal,  and  great  powers 

14 

1500 

1^183 

of  resistance  to  a  trans- 

16 

1600 

1^973 

verse  strain. 

16 

1712 

2^133 

•072 

Eestdts  of  Exp.  XYIII. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1410  lbs.,  and  the  corr 
responding  deflection  (5)  is  1*693. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (Dj)= -0013386. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=29,407,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pres8ure=29,385,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=99-463. 

By  fbrmula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section=  94-485. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength =7' 856  tons. 
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TRAK8VEBSB  STRAIN. 

Exp.  XIX,— Bar  of  Steel  from  IfesBrs.  Naylor  &  Vickers,  Sheffield.  Di- 
mensions of  bar  1-01  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4 
feet  6  inches.     Mark  on  bar,  "  Naylor  &  Yickers'  Cast  Steel,  2-66." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
set,  in 

itemarks. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•076 

.... 

Specimen  of  cast  steel,  con- 

2 

100 

•140 

verted    in    the    crucible 

3 

150 

•195 

from  bar-iron  with  the 

4 

200 

•257 

-000 

addition  of  manganese. 

5 

250 

•313 

6 

300 

•372 

7 

350 

•440 

8 

400 

•500 

9 

450 

•560 

10 

600 

•620 

•008 

11 

650 

•678 

12 

600 

•737 

13 

650 

•800 

14 

700 

•870 

16 

750 

•940 

16 

800 

1-000 

•010 

17 

850 

1-050 

18 

900 

1-120 

•014 

This  bar  is  similar  to  the 

19 

950 

1^190 

•017 

forgoing,  but  less  rigid. 

20 

1000 

1^250 

21 

1050 

1^310 

22 

1100 

1370 

23 

1150 

1-440 

24 

1200 

1^500 

26 

1250 

1^570 

•017 

26 

1400 

1-850 

27 

1500 

2^310 

•353 

28 

1585 

2-650 

29 

1637 

3-350 

1020 

Jtesults  of  Rvp.  XIX. 

Here  fhe  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1260  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (5)  is  1-570. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (0^)= -0012789. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=30,788,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure = 29,752,000. 

By  formula  (8). — Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=82-412. 

By  formula  (9). — Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section =80'788. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength =7*358  tons. 
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TRAKSTERSE  STRAIN. 

Exp.  XX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  S.  Osborn,  Gyde  Works,  Sheffield.     Di- 

mensioii  of  bar  1*038  inch  square.     Length  between  supports  4  feet 

6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  1.  Best  Tool  Cast  Steel, 


'No  of 

Weight  Uid 

Deflection, 

Femuinent 

B^ 

on,  in 

in 

Kt,in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

inchee. 

indies. 

1 

100 

•140 

.... 

Specimen    of  turning -tool 

2 

200 

•262 

•010 

cast  steel. 

3 

300 

•364 

4 

350 

•424 

5 

400 

•482 

-017 

6 

450 

•640 

7 

500 

•600 

•020 

8 

550 

•666 

9 

600 

•727 

10 

660 

•787 

11 

700 

•844 

12 

750 

•904 

13 

800 

•964 

•034 

14 

850 

1-044 

15 

900 

1-094 

16 

950 

1144 

•035 

17 

1000 

1-204 

18 

1060 

1-274 

19 

1100 

1-324 

•059 

20 

1200 

1-474 

•076 

21 

1300 

1-684 

22 

1350 

2-044 

•343 

23 

1400 

2-344 

24 

1450 

2-654 

25 

1600 

3034 

1-001 

Sinking  under  this  load. 

Results  of  Exp,  XX. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1010  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (5)  is  1*204. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (Dj)= -0013886. 

By  formula  (7).— The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=28,353,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure =26,689,000. 

By  formula  (8). — Work  of  deflection  (IT)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=50*668. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section =48*813. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength =5-432  tons. 
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TRAl^SYEBSE  STBAIK. 

BxP,  XXL— Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  S.  Osbom,  Clyde  Works,  Sheffield.  Di- 
mension of  bar  I'Ol  x  1'014  inch.  Lengtti  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.     Mark  on  bar,  "  2.  Best  Chisel  Cast  Steel." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
eet,  in 

Bemarks. 

Bxp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

indies. 

1 

100 

•136 

Specimen  of  best  cast  steel 

2 

200 

•260 

'-002 

for  cold-chipping  chisels. 

3 

300 

•382 

4 

400 

•508 

5 

500 

•628 

-009 

6 

600 

•712 

7 

700 

•836 

8 

800 

•978 

-010 

9 

850 

1^068 

10 

900 

1^138 

•008 

11 

950 

1^198 

-013 

12 

1000 

1248 

13 

1050 

1^318 

.  .  *  . 

This  bar  is  close  ground  and 

14 

1100 

1-388 

•029 

well  adapted  for  tools. 

15 

1150 

1-448 

16 

1200 

1538 

17 

1250 

1-648 

18 

1300 

1^808 

19 

1350 

2^028 

20 

1400 

2328 

•471 

21 

1460 

2-588 

22 

1500 

3-058 

•970 

Sunk  under  this  weight. 

Remlt8  of  Exp,  XXI. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1110  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (^)  is  1-388. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  seetion  (Dj)=001278. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
«30,802,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
prefipi;re=30,523,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (TJ)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
»  64-195. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  62*684. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  ==  6*400  tons. 
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Bxp.  XXJ1,^1^  at  Steel  from  Mr.  S.  Oebotn,  Clyde  Works,  Sheffield, 
Piinensjoft  of  bar  1*09  ineh  square.  I^igdi  between  supports 
4  feel  6  mehsi.    K«rk  on  bar,  ''3.  Silvw  Steel, 


Weight  |]ud 

DeBeotion, 

P«nMnent 

No.  of 

17   . 

oftiia 

in 

Mt,in 

BwiaAi. 

£xp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

iaehM. 

1 

100 

•180 

Bpecimen  of  best  ca«t  steel 

2 

200 

'266 

•007 

for  hot  tmd  cold   sates- 

3 

300 

•387 

cnps,    ahetr-blades,  and 

4 

350 

•458 

boiler>-inalMni'  steel. 

5 

400 

•520 

-014 

6 

450 

•576 

7 

500 

•636 

•014 

8 

660 

•701 

9 

600 

•760 

10 

650 

•840 

11 

700 

•910 

•014 

la 

760 

'960 

13 

800 

1-010 

•019 

14 

850 

1090 

15 

900 

1150 

16 

950 

1-230 

•019 

17 

1000 

1-290 

18 

1050 

1-370 

19 

1100 

1-500 

•075 

20 

1150 

1-660 

21 

laoo 

1910 

•314 

23 

1250 

2-210 

23 

1300 

2-760 

•931 

Yielded  with  thin  weight. 

Besults  of  Evp.  XXII. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elastieity  is  1010  lbs.,  aad  the  eor- 
responding  deflection  (i)  is  1*290. 

By  formula  (6). — ^^e  mean  value  of  the  defleoticHi  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  *0017814. 

By  formtda  (7). — The  mean   value  of  the  modulus  of  elas&Kty  (£) 
=  22,098,000. 

Bj  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elastieity  (E)  eorrespondiug  to  US  lbs. 
pressure  =  22,072,000. 

By  formula  (8).— Work  of  deflectioii  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
-  64*287. 
•   By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  47*845. 

By  formula  (12), — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =»  4*691  tons. 
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TBAKSYEBSE  STRAIN,. 

Exp.  XXm.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  S.  Osborn,  Gyde  Works,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  -994  x  1-006  inch.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  4.  Improved  Die  Steel, 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Pemianent 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•144 

Specimen  of  best  cast  steel 

2 

200 

•284 

•010 

for  taps  and  dies. 

'  3 

300 

•408 

4 

360 

•472 

6 

400 

•638 

•Oil 

6 

450 

•600 

7 

600 

•672 

8 

660 

•748 

9 

600 

•804 

10 

660 

•894 

11 

700 

•964 

•012 

12 

800 

1074 

•016 

Specimen  of  steel  similar  to 

13 

860 

1-164 

the  last. 

14 

900 

1-214 

•018 

15 

960 

1-264 

•026 

16 

1000 

1-344 

17 

1060 

1-434 

18 

1100 

1-644 

•091 

19 

1160 

1-694 

20 

1200 

1-934 

21 

1260 

2-474 

-688 

Sunk  with  this  weight. 

Besidts  ofExj^.  XXIII. 

Here  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1010  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (^)  is  1-344. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (DJ  =  -0013409. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  29,368,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  29,718,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  66-433. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (m)  for  unity  of  section  =  66-436. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6-037  tons. 
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TRAirSYBBSB  8TBAIK. 

Exp.  XXIV.— Bar  of  Steel  jBrom  Mr.  S.  Osborn,  Gyde  Works,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1*03  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar, ''  5.  Toughened  Cast  Steel  for  Shafts,  &c." 


Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Fonn&neiit 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Eip. 

Iba. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•072 

Specimen  of  toughened  cast 

2 

100 

•130 

steel   for  shafts,  piston- 

3 

150 

•185 

rods,  and  machinery  pur- 

4 

200 

•238 

•010 

poses. 

5 

250 

•298 

6 

300 

•358 

7 

350 

•414 

8 

400 

•474 

9 

450 

•532 

10 

500 

•686 

•014 

11 

550 

•642 

12 

600 

•700 

An  average  quality,  suitable 

13 

650 

•764 

for  general  purposes. 

14 

700 

•818 

15 

750 

•900 

16 

800 

•940 

17 

850 

1^030 

18 

900 

1-080 

•009? 

19 

950 

1140 

•009? 

20 

1000 

1-190 

21 

1050 

1-270 

22 

1100 

1-330 

23 

1150 

1-420 

24 

1200 

1-560 

•152 

25 

1300 

2-880 

1-259 

Besults  of  Exp.  XXIV. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1010  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (o)  is  1*190. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (DJ  =  •0013112. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  26,398,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  29,610,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
«  50-079. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (ti)  for  unity  of  section  =  53*194. 

By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  5*559  tons. 
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RBPOBT*— 1867« 


Ex^, 


X3tV.— Bat  of  Steel  from  Mr.  S.  Osbom,  Clyde  Works,  Shefteld.  Di- 
mension  of  bar  1*04  inch  square  in  centre.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bari  '<  6.  Double  Shear  Steely 


Weight  Uid 

PwrnuMt 

No.  of 

on,  in 

>  *? 

set,  in 

BemtfkB. 

JSxp. 

lbs. 

uones. 

inches. 

1 

300 

•346 

•007 

Specimeil    of    best   double 

2 

500 

•572 

'020? 

shear  steel. 

3 

550 

•625 

4 

600 

•682 

•018 

5 

650 

•737 

6 

700 

•802 

7 

750 

•872 

8 

800 

•942 

•030 

9 

850 

1012 

10 

900 

1-072 

•051 

11 

950 

1152 

•074 

12 

1000 

1-272 

13 

1050 

1^432 

14 

1100 

1-562 

•321 

15 

1150 

1-892 

•647 

16 

1200 

2362 

'920 

EeMts  of  Exp.  XXVi 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elastioitjr  is  860  lb0|  and  the  eor<* 
^responding  deflection  (^)  is  1*012. 

By  formula  (6). — ^llie  mean  value  of  th6  deflection  lor  unity  of  t^resstire 
and  section  (D^  =  'OOieSSl. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  23,319,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  23,948,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (It)  up  to  the  limit  of  elastidty 
=  31*792. 

By  formula  (9).--Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  29*393. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Yalue  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  a  4*329  tons. 
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TKAK8TBB8B  STRAIN. 

Exp.  XXYI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  S.  Osbom,  CHyde  Works,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1*02  inch  in  middle.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.  Mark  on  bar,  «  7.  Extra  Best  Tool  Cast  Steel,  f 


Ho.  of 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Kexnarks. 

Sip. 

Ibe. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•143 

.... 

Specimen  of  extra  best  cast 

2 

200 

•265 

-007 

steel    for    turning-tools, 

3 

300 

•388 

wheel^axles,  &c. 

4 

400 

•503 

•010 

5 

460 

•676 

6 

500 

•627 

7 

650 

•683 

8 

600 

•748 

9 

650 

•823 

10 

700 

•883 

11 

750 

•943 

•  •   •  • 

This  is  a  superior  quality. 

12 

800 

1013 

well  adapted  for  axlesi 

13 

850 

1^083 

14 

900 

1^143 

•009 

• 

15 

950 

1203 

•009 

16 

1000 

1-263 

17 

1050 

1-313 

18 

1100 

1-363 

•029 

19 

1160 

1-443 

20 

1200 

1-503 

•025 

21 

1250 

1-553 

22 

1300 

1-643 

23 

1360 

1-743 

24 

1400 

1-803 

•056 

26 

1450 

1-913 

26 

1500 

2-103 

• 

27 

1550 

2-323 

28 

1600 

2-653 

29 

1650 

3-153 

•824 

Sunk  with  this  weight. 

BesuUs  ofKvp.  XXYI. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1210  Ibs.^  and  the  cor** 
responding  deflection  (5)  is  1*503. 

By  formula  (6). — ^Tho  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -001348. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  yalue  of  the  moddus  of  ^lastioity  (E) 
sr  29,188,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  28,013,000* 

By  formula  (8).--*Work  of  deflection  (IT)  up  to  the  limit  of  eluatlcity 
=  76-776. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  72-826. 

By  formula  (12).^ Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =a  6-860  tons. 
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BEPORT — 1867. 


TBAirSYEBSE  STRAIN. 


Exp.  XXyn.--Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  8.  Osborn,  Clyde  Works,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  I'OOG  inch  square  in  centre.  Length  between 
supports  4  feet  6  inches.  Mark  on  bar,  "  8.  Cast  Steel  for  Boiler 
Plates, 


Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in' 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•143 

.... 

Specimen  of  cast  steel  for 

2 

200 

•266 

'     -012? 

boiler  plates. 

3 

300 

•390 

4 

400 

•500 

5 

500 

•630 

6 

550 

•693 

7 

600 

•751 

•010 

8 

650 

•823 

0 

700 

•900 

10 

750 

•960 

.... 

It  is  assumed  that  this  bar 

11 

800 

1^020 

•016 

has  been  taken  from  the 

12 

850 

1^120 

ingot  intended  for  boiler 

13 

900 

1^180 

•013? 

plates. 

14 

950 

1^250 

•021 

15 

1000 

1^320 

16 

1050 

1^390 

17 

1100 

1^450 

•063 

18 

1150 

1^560 

19 

1200 

2000 

•430 

20 

1250 

2^240 

21 

1300 

3^160 

• 

1^399 

Disabled  with  this  weight 

Results  of  Exp.  XXVII. 

Here  the  weight  {yS)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1010  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (3)  is  1-320. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  •OOISOO?. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
B=  30,335,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (£)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  29,585,000. 

By  formula  (8). — Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
.=  50-000. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section  =  49-406. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  5-671  tons. 
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TRAKSYEBSE  8TBAIK. 

Exp.  XXVm.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Sheffteld.  Di- 
mension of  bar  '99  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  B  S 1." 


Weight  laid 

Beflectioii, 

Permanent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

ini^ei. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•155 

Specimen  of  hard  Bessemer 

2 

200 

•294 

-oio 

steel. 

3 

300 

•434 

4 

400 

•670 

5 

500 

•710 

-012 

6 

600 

•840 

7 

700 

•980 

-010 

8 

750 

1-050 

9 

800 

1-090 

10 

850 

1^170 

.  .  <  • 

This  is  a  yaluable  quality  of 

11 

900 

1-250 

metal. 

12 

950 

1^320 

•010 

13 

1000 

1-390 

14 

1050 

1-450 

15 

1100 

1-530 

•0123 

16 

1200 

1-690 

•060 

17 

1300 

1-990 

•165 

18 

1350 

2180 

19 

1400 

2-520 

•519 

20 

1450 

3-660 

1-450 

Disabled  with  this  weight. 

Bestdts  of  Exp.  XXVIU. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1110  lbs,,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (5)  is  1*530. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  yalue  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  •0021814. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
«  29,652,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  29,104,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (XJ)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
«  70-762. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =»  72199. 

By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  »  6'882  tons. 
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BEPOBT — 1867. 


TRANSYEBSE  STBADT. 


Exp.  XXIX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Shaffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  1 X  1*02  inch.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  «BS  2." 


"KT        e 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

aet,  in 

Exp. 

ll». 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•144 

Specunen  of  milder  Besse- 

2 

200 

•274 

•021 

mer  steel  than  No.  1. 

3 

300 

•305 

4 

400 

•466 

•029 

5 

500 

•590 

•030 

6 

600 

•716 

7 

700 

•850 

•030 

8 

750 

•910 

9 

800 

•970 

•030 

10 

850 

1^020 

11 

900 

1110 

•034 

12 

950 

1-270 

•047 

13 

1000 

1-340 

14 

1050 

1^540 

15 

1100 

2^98 

1^565 

BesfiUs  of  Exp.  XXIX. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elastici^  is  910  lbs,,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (S)  is  1*110. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  Tinijy  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -0012946. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  30,478,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  Jbs. 
pressure  =  28,379,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elastidty 
=  42-087. 

By  formula  (9). — Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  pf  section  =  41-261. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  e=  5'317  tons. 
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TBAVSVBB8B  KTBAIir. 

Exp.  XXX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  '957  X '966  inch.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6 
inches.    Mark  on  bar,  «  B  S  3." 


No  of 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

Exp. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Remarks. 

lb6. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•176 

.... 

Specimen  of  soft  Bessemer 

2 

200 

•328 

-006 

steel. 

3 

300 

•479 

4 

400 

•628 

-009 

5 

450 

•704 

6 

600 

•788 

-014 

7 

600 

•944 

8 

660 

1-034 

. 

9 

700 

1-094 

•026 

10 

760 

1-204 

11 

800 

1-464 

•237 

This  bar  is  much  inferior  to 
the  two  preceding  pnes. 

i2««fiZtoo/jErp.  XXX. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  710  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
reroonding  deflection  (B)  is  1*094. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)=  -0016293. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=29,310,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pre8sure=28,536,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=32-364. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  r=36*008. 

By  formula  (12).— -Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength =4-778  tons. 


p2 
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REPOBT — 1867 


TBA17SVEBSE  STRAIN. 

Exp.  XXXI. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  Brothers,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1'048  inch  sqnare.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.     Mark  on  bar,  "  S  1." 


"Kn  nf 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

XI O  OK 

Exp. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Eemarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•114 

Specimen  of   bar  of    cast 

2 

200 

•216 

'-002 

steel,  from  K.  B.,  a  Rus- 

3 

300 

•322 

sian    iron,   suitable    for 

4 

400 

•424 

welding. 

6 

600 

•630 

•002 

6 

600 

•640 

7 

700 

•740 

•002 

8 

800 

•856 

•002 

9 

900 

•990 

•004 

10 

950 

1050 

•006 

11 

•     1000 

1-130 

12 

1050 

1-180 

13 

1100 

1-240 

•057 

14 

il50 

1-340 

15 

1200 

1-440 

16 

1250 

1-500 

17 

1300 

1-590 

•409 

18 

1350 

2-100 

19 

1400 

2-790 

20 

1450 

3-480 

1-720 

Besults  of  Exp.  XXXI. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1060  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (J)  is  1-180. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  vdue  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (0^)= -0012822. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=30,700,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure =31 ,482,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=62-116. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section =47-452. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength=5-539  tons. 
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tra:i78TEB8s  strain. 


Exp.  XXXII. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  Brothers,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1*044  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  S  2." 


No.  of 
£xp. 

Weight  Uid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

on,  in 

•in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•130 

Specimen  of  double   shear 

2 

200 

•238 

•010 

steel,    from    Q    Swedish 
iron. 

3 

300 

•342 

4 

400 

•448 

5 

500 

•568 

•010 

6 

600 

•682 

7 

700 

•794 

8 

800 

•920 

•010 

9 

900 

1^040 

•018 

10 

950 

1110 

•054 

11 

1000 

1190 

•075 

12 

1100 

1^680 

•427 

13 

1200 

2-110 

14 

1250 

2-470 

15 

1300 

2-740 

•954 

16 

1350 

3^130 

1-450 

Ee9ult8  ofEx^p.  XXXII. 

Here  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  910  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (3)  is  1*040. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (DJ  =  -0013412. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=29,351,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pres8ure=28,074,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^The  work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=39-433. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (tt)  for  unity  of  section =37- 022. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  8trength=4-808  tons. 
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EEPORT — 1867. 


TRANSVERSE  STBAin. 

Exp.  XXXTTI. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  Brothers,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  1-024  inch  square.  Lengtk  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  8  3." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
set,  in 

BemarkB. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•132 

Specimen  of   single    shear 

2 

200 

•250 

'•004 

steel  from  G  a  Swedish 
iron. 

3 

300 

•364 

4 

400 

•478 

5 

500 

•596 

-004 

6 

600 

•716 

7 

700 

•832 

•004 

8 

800 

•956 

•004 

9 

900 

1-076 

-004 

10 

950 

1-136 

-007 

A  fine  flexible^  metal,  not 

11 

1000 

1-186 

subject  to  fracture. 

12 

1050 

1-256 

13 

1100 

1-306 

•021 

14 

1200 

1-416 

15 

1300 

1-586 

•045 

16 

1500 

2-546 

•647 

17 

1600 

3-576 

1^883 

Results  of  Exp.  XXXTTT. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1210  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (i)  is  1-416. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -0012963. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=30,368,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pres8ure=29,858,000. 

By  formula  (8) ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 

=71-390. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (m)  for  unity  of  section  =  68-082. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength =6*780  tons. 
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TB1N8TBBSB  STBAIK. 

fixp.  XXXTY. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  Brothers^  Sheffield, 
Dimension  of  bar  1'046  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  S  4." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
Bet,  in 

Bemarks. 

Eip. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•124 

Bar  of  faggot-steel  drawn 

2 

200 

•235 

"•008 

from  ^  bar-steel,  simply 

3 

300 

•341 

welded  to  make  it  sound. 

4 

400 

•446 

5 

600 

•550 

•008 

6 

600 

•657 

7 

700 

•768 

8 

800 

•890 

-008 

9 

900 

1^000 

10 

950 

1-050 

•Oil 

11 

1000 

1-120 

12 

1050 

1^170 

13 

1100 

1^240 

•045 

14 

1150 

1^320 

15 

1200 

1^460 

16 

1300 

2-300 

•763 

17 

1400 

3190 

1^479 

Sinking  with  this  load. 

Besults  of  Exp.  XXXTV. 

fiere  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1060  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  {I)  is  1-170. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  -0013616. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  29,922,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  29,184,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  61-675. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (tt)  for  unity  of  section  =  47*230. 

By  formula  (12).^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  5-572  tons. 
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REPORT—ISG?. 


TBAirSYBBSE  STRAIK. 


Exp. 


XXXV. — Bar  of  Steel  firom  Messrs.  Sanderson  Brothers,  Sheffield, 
Dimension  of  bar  1*037  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  '*  S  5  extra 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

on,  in 

in 

Bet,  in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•133 

.... 

Specimen  of  drawn  bar  from 

2 
3 

200 
300 

•245 
•359 

•Oil 

^  steel,  not  welded. 

4 

400 

•459 

5 

500 

•573 

•015 

6 

600 

•691 

7 

700 

•807 

8 

800 

•927 

•016 

9 

900 

1-057 

•019 

10 

950 

1-137 

•034 

11 

1000 

1-217 

12 

1100 

1-737 

•420 

13 

1200 

2-757 

1^237 

Eesults  of  Exp,  XXXV. 

Here  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  910  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (h)  is  1-057. 

By  formula  (6).— The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -0013333. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  29,524,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  28,179,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  40-078. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section  =  37-269. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  4-907  tons. 
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TRAN8YEBSE  8TBAIX. 

Exp.  XXXYI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs. 
Dimension  of  bar  1*023  inch  square. 
4  feet  6  inches,    Mark  on  bar,  "  A.** 


Turton  &  Sons,   Sheffield. 
Length  between  supports 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

on,  in 

in 

get,  in 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•128 

Specimen  of  steel  employed 

2 

200 

•246 

'•007 

in    the    manufacture    of 

3 

250 

•300 

cups. 

4 

300 

•360 

5 

400 

•476 

•007 

6 

500 

•596 

•006 

7 

600 

•714 

8 

700 

•850 

•004 

9 

800 

•970 

•005 

10 

900 

1090 

•009 

11 

950 

1-160 

•013 

12 

1000 

1-230 

13 

1050 

1-370 

14 

1100 

1^910 

•574 

15 

1150 

2-660 

1^187 

This  steel  is  very  soft. 

Eesults  of  Exp.  XXXVI. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  {H)  is  1'160. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  •OOISOSS. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  30,204,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  30,895,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  46-400. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (w)  for  unity  of  section  =  45-369. 

By  formula  {\2), — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  5*392  tons. 
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REPORT — 1867. 


TRAlfSYBBSE  STRAIN. 

Exp.  XXXvil.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Di- 
mension of  bar  1*032  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  8  inches*    Mark  on  bar,  "  B." 


"Vrt  nf 

Weight  laid 

Defiectionj 

XI  u.  ux 

Eip. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Btaiisrka. 

lU. 

inches. 

indies. 

1 

100 

•122 

.... 

Specimen  of  steel  used  in 

2 

200 

•233 

•002 

the  mann^tare  of  drills. 

3 

800 

•358 

4 

400 

•460 

•003 

6 

500 

•580 

6 

600 

•690 

7 

700 

•830 

•004 

8 

800 

•930 

9 

950 

1-100 

-004 

10 

1050 

1-220 

•Oil 

tJscful  tool  steel. 

11 

1100 

1^280 

12 

1150 

1^340 

•014 

13 

1200 

1^410 

14 

1250 

1^480 

•030 

15 

1300 

1^540 

16 

1360 

1-630 

•037 

17 

1400 

1-700 

18 

1450 

1-870 

19 

1500 

2-140 

20 

1600 

2-810 

•748 

Disabled. 

Remits  ofEojp.  XXXYIL 

Here  the  treight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1210  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (2)  is  1-410. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  yalue  of  tho  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  -0012958. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  30,390,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  «  31,297,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (tJ)  up  to  the  Umit  of  elasticity 
=  71-087. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  66-748. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6-625  tons. 
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TBAHSTEBSB  STRADT. 


Eip*  XXXVIII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  and  Sons,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  -998  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  C." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

on,  in 

in 

det.  in 

Bemarkfl. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•137 

Specimen  of  steel  used  in  the 

2 

200 

•259 

manufacture  of  cutters. 

3 

300 

•395 

4 

400 

•527 

•024 

5 

600 

•646 

6 

600 

•770 

7 

700 

*915 

•025 

8 

800 

1-035 

9 

950 

1-225 

•025 

The  same  in  quality  as  that 

10 

1050 

1-335 

in  the   previous  experi- 

11 

1100 

1-415 

•031 

ment. 

12 

1160 

1-495 

-034 

13 

1200 

1-576 

14 

1260 

1-686 

-077 

16 

1300 

1-805 

16 

1360 

2-306 

17 

1400 

2-935 

-968 

Sunk. 

Bestdts  of  Exp.  XXXVlll. 

Here  the  weight  {w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1100  lbs.,  and  thfe  cor- 
responding deflection  (h)  is  1*416. 

By  formula  (6). — T^e  mean  ralue  of  the  deflection  for  Unity  df  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  -0012598. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  vahie  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  31,247,000. 

By  fohnula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elastieitjr  (B)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  31,859,000. 

By  formula  (8).— Work  of  d^ection  (IT)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  65-443. 

By  formula  (9), — Work  of  deflection  («)  for  unity  of  section  =  65-706. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6*718  tons. 
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KBPOET — 1867. 


IBANSTBBSE  STRAIN, 


Exp.  XXXIX. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  and  Sons,  Sheffield. 
Dimension  of  bar  '986  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  D." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Femianent 
aet,  in 

Hamarks. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•141 

Specimen  of  steel  used  in 

2 

200 

•278 

the  construction  of  turn- 

3 

300 

•417 

ing  tools. 

4 

400 

•558 

5 

600 

•693 

6 

600 

•828 

7 

700 

•978 

•001 

The  same  quality  as  before. 

8 

800 

1^078 

•002 

9 

950 

1-348 

•009 

10 

1000 

1^408 

11 

1050 

1^488 

12 

1100 

1-578 

•055 

13 

1150 

1-828 

•185 

14 

1200 

2-078 

15 

1250 

2-638 

•619 

Besults  of  Exp.  XXXIX. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1010  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (S)  is  1*408. 

By  formula  (6). — ^Ihe  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -001287. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  30,887,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  32,462,000. 

By  formula  (8).— "Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  69-253. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  60-949. 

By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  umt  of  working  strength  =  6-337  tons. 
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IBAKSYEBSE  STRAIN. 


Exp.  XL. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Tarton  &,  Sons,  Sheffield.  Dimension 
of  bar  1*02  inch  sqnare.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  "  E." 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on,  in 

Ibe. 

iDefleotion, 

in 

inches. 

Permanent 
set,  in 
inches. 

Bemarkg. 

1 

100 

•130 

.... 

Specimen  of  steel  used  in 

2 

200 

•254 

the  manufacture  of  ma- 

3 

4 

300 
400 

•373 

•484 

•004 

chinery. 

5 

600 

•593 

•006 

6 

600 

•718 

7 

700 

•842 

8 

800 

•982 

•007 

9 
10 

950 
1050 

1-172 
1-262 

•Oil 

The  whole  of  these  specimens 
(XXXVI..       XXXVII., 

11 

1100 

1-342 

•014 

XXXVTTT.,      XXXTX., 

12 

1150 

1-402 

-015 

and  XL.)  are  remarkable 

13 
14 

1200 
1300 

1-472 
1-722 

•138 

for  uniformity  in  strength 
and  texture. 

15 

1350 

1-942 

16 

1400 

2-162 

17 

1450 

2-472 

18 

1500 

2-842 

•818 

JRmJ^tB  of  Exp.  XL. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1160  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (o)  is  1-402. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =-001303. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elastioity  (E) 
=30^11,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  30,764,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  67-763. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (ti)  for  unity  of  section  =  65-131. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =s  6*576  tons. 
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TBAKSYBB8E  8XRAIN. 

Exp.  XLI. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sonsi  Sheffidd.  Dimeiision 
of  bar  1-02  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  "F." 


No.  of 
Bxp. 

Weight  laid 

on,  in 

lbs. 

Deflection, 

in 

inches. 

Permanent 
let,  in 
indies. 

Bemarb. 

1 
2 
3 

100 
200 
300 

•123 
•242 
•396 



Specimea  of  steel  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  punches. 

4 

400 

•487 

5 

600 

•605 

6 

600 

•735 

7 

700 

•866 

-000 

8 

800 

•976 

•000 

9 

950 

1-156 

•015 

10 

1100 

1-426 

•099 

11 

1150 

1-616 

•169 

12 

1300 

2-266 

•555 

13 

1400 

2-876 

-982 

Disabled, 

RimUsqfEcp.'KLL. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs.,  and  the  corre-; 
spending  deflection  (S)  is  1*156. 

By  formula  (6). — ^ITie  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  -001302. 

By  formiUa  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  30,218,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  32,480,000. 

By  formula  (8).^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  el^ticity 
=  46-240. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  44-444. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6-440  tons. 
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TBAKSYEBSB  STRAIK. 


E^,  XLTI.^Bar  of  Steel  from  Mesflrs.  Turton  &  Sops,  ShefteW.  Dimension 
of  bar  -995  inch  square.  Length  between  support^  4  fret  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  "  G." 


No.  of 

W^iglit]^ 

Deflection, 

Fpnnanent 

Exp. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inohee. 

1 

100 

•141 

Specimen  of  steel  used  in.the 

2 

200 

•280 

manufEicture  of  Mint  dies. 

3 

300 

•410 

4 

400 

•541 

•009 

6 

500 

•672 

•010 

6 

600 

•805 

7 

700 

•950 

8 

800 

1^070 

•009 

' 

9 

900 

1^210 

10 

960 

1^290 

-Oil 

11 

1050 

1^520 

12 

1100 

2-250 

•735 

13 

1150 

3-280 

1-627 

Su^  under  lo^. 

Besidts  of  Exp.  XLU. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (i)  is  1-290. 

By  formula  (6).— J^e  mean  valpe  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D^)  =  ^001295. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elastldty  (B) 
=  30,398,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  31,325,000. 

By  formula  (8).— Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  51^600. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  52-120. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  5-161  tons. 
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REPOBT — 1867. 


TRANSVERSE  STRAIN. 


Exp.  XLIII. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Dimension 
of  bar  1-012  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  "H." 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
set,  in 

Bentarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•150 

Specimen  of  steel  used  in 

the 

2 

200 

•282 

manufactuie  of  dies. 

3 

300 

•406 

4 

400 

•533 

-Oil 

5 

500 

•653 

-016 

6 

600 

•782 

7 

700 

•910 

-021 

8 

800 

1-050 

9 

900 

1-190 

10 

950 

1-270 

•021 

11 

1000 

1-350 

12 

1050 

1-470 

•099 

13 

1100 

1^720 

•249 

14 

1150 

2-000 

•432 

16 

1200 

2-390 

16 

1250 

2-820 

•995 

Disabled. 

BesulU  ofKvp.  XLIII. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  1*270. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (Dj)  =  -001382. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  28,484,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  27,542,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^The  work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  50-800. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section.=  49-602. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Yalue  of  C^  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  5*570  tons. 
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IRAK8TXB81  8TRAIK. 

Eip.  XIIV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  b  Sons, 
sion  of  bar  *98  inch  square.      Length  between 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  I." 


Dimen- 
supports  4  feet 


Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Femunent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

B^. 

lb*. 

indiM. 

ineiwe. 

1 

100 

•170 

Specimen  of  steel  rued  in 

2 

200 

•310 

the  manufacture  of  taps. 

3 

300 

•455 

4 

400 

•604 

-012 

5 

600 

•746 

-013 

6 

600 

•900 

7 

700 

1-040 

-012 

8 

800 

1-190 

-018 

9 

900 

1^390 

•030 

10 

950 

1-530 

-094 

11 

1000 

1-900 

-349 

12 

1050 

2-460 

•747 

Disabled. 

BuuUs  of  Exp.  XLTV. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  910  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (2)  is  1*390 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  yalue  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (DJ  »  -001368. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  yalue  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
»  31,198,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  27,646,000. 

By  formula  (8).— Work  of  deflection  (TJ)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
«  62-704. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  54*877. 

By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6-788  tons. 


1867 
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REPOBT 1867. 


TBA17STEBSE  STBAIK. 


Exp.  XLV Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  1-022  inch  sqnare.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  \J" 


Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Fermanent 

No.  <rf 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

100 

•127 

Specimen  of   double  shear 

2 

200 

•256 

steel. 

3 

300 

•372 

4 

400 

•492 

•007 

5 

500 

•604 

•010 

6 

600 

•730 

7 

700 

•866 

•010 

8 

800 

•986 

•oil 

9 

950 

1^216 

•034 

10 

1000 

1^316 

11 

1050 

1-436 

'113 

12 

1100 

1-696 

•277 

13 

1150 

2-136 

•601 

14 

1200 

2-506 

15 

1250 

3-216 

1^420 

EssultsofJSojp.XLY. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  810  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (5)  is  -986. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  -001325. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  29,710,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  31,232,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
'=  33-277. 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  31-859. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  4-661  tons. 
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Exp.  XLVI.--Bar  of  Steel  fix)m  the  Titanic  Steel  Co.,  Woitsester.  Di- 
mension  of  bar  1004  inch  square.  Length  between  supports 
4  feet  6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  **  A  X." 


No.  of 

Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

£^. 

011,111 

in 

aet,in 

Itmnrkt. 

lb*. 

inches. 

inchee. 

1 

50 

•065 

.... 

This  steel  is  intended  for 

2 

75 

•095 

tods,  plates,  and  girders. 

3 

100 

•133 

4 

125 

•163 

5 

150 

•195 

6 

175 

•231 

7 

200 

•258 

8 

225 

•292 

9 

250 

•313 

10 

300 

•383 

11 

350 

•449 

12 

400 

•508 

We  have  no  partionlars  of 

13 

450 

•569 

the    properties    of   thin 
metaL    It  is  one  of  oar 

14 

500 

•632 

15 
16 

550 
600 

•692 
•754 

best  specimens. 

17 

650 

•839 

18 

700 

•889 

19 

750 

•969 

20 

800 

•999 

21 

850 

1-079 

22 

900 

1129 

23 

950 

1-199 

24 

1000 

1-279 

25 

1050 

1-369 

26 

1100 

1^389 

27 

1150 

1-449 

28 

1200 

1509 

29 

1250 

1^589 

30 

1300 

1-669 

•000 

31 

1350 

1-739 

•000 

32 

1400 

1-809 

•000 

33 

1450 

1-899 

•012 

34 

1500 

1-969 

•025 

35 

1600 

2-319 

•206 

36 

1712 

3289 

•856 

Experiment  disoontinued. 

liesuUs  of  Exp.  XLVI. 

Here  the  weigbt  (»)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  14«0  lb§.,  and  the  corresponding  de- 
flection (a)  18  1-899. By  formula  (6).— The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of 

pressure  and  section  (DJ  -=  001265. ^By  formula  (7).— The  mean  value  of  the  modu- 
lus of  elasticity  (E)  =  31.119,000. By  formula  (2).— The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 

corresponding  to  112  lbs.  pressure  =  32,120,000. By  formula  (8).— The  work  of  de- 
flection (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  -  116-522. By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflec- 
tion (tt)  for  unity  of  section  »  114-600. By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  unit  of 

workmg  strength  =  8-682  tons. 

a2 
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REPORT — 1867. 


TRANSTEBSB  STRAIN. 


Exp.  XLVII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  the  Titanic  Steel  Co.,  Worcester.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  *99  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  "  B  X." 


Weight  laid 

Deflection, 

Fennanent 

No.  of 

on,  in 

in 

»et,in 

Bemarks, 

Exp. 

lb*. 

inches. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•062 

Steel  intended  for  "Wheel 

2 

100 

•129 

Tyres." 

8 

150 

•182 

4 

200 

•247 

5 

260 

•322 

6 

300 

•376 

7 

360 

•440 

8 

400 

•600 

9 

460 

•659 

10 

600 

•628 

11 

660 

•692 

12 

600 

•772 

13 

650 

•832 

14 

700 

•892 

15 

750 

•952 

16 

800 

1-012 

17 

860 

1-092 

18 

900 

1-152 

19 

960 

1-212 

-000 

20 

1000 

1-232 

-008 

21 

1050 

1-382 

-027 

22 

1100 

1-482 

-078 

23 

1150 

1-612 

-142 

24 

1200 

2-172 

•696 

26 

1260 

3-042 

1-446 

Experiment  discontinued. 

EesuUs  of  JExp.  XLVII. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1010  lbs.,  and  the  cor- 
responding deflection  (3)  is  1*232. 

By  formula  (6). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (DJ  =  -001177. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (£) 
=  33,446,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  34,935,000. 

By  formula  (8).— Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  51-846. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  52-892. 

By  formula  (12). — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  as  6-621  tons. 
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TBAKSYKBSB  STRAIN, 

Exp.  XLVm. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  the  Titanic  Steel  CJo.,  Worcester.  Dimen- 
sion  of  bar  1'002  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  "  C  X." 


No.  of 

IiZp. 

Weight  laid 

on,  in 

lbs. 

Defleation, 

in 

inches. 

Pemuoient 
set,  in 
inches. 

Bemsrks. 

1 

50 

•062 

Steel  intended   for  general 

2 

100 

•123 

purposes. 

3 

150 

•185 

4 

200 

•256 

5 

250 

•319 

6 

300 

•376 

7 

350 

•443 

8 

400 

•505 

9 

450 

•572 

10 

500 

•631 

11 

550 

•692 

12 

600 

•752 

13 

650 

•829 

14 

700 

•889 

15 

750 

•959 

16 

800 

1-029 

17 

850 

1-119 

18 

900 

1-169 

-000 

19 

950 

1249 

•004 

20 

1000 

1-329 

•032 

21 

1050 

1-459 

•099 

22 
23 

1100 
1150 

1^719 
1-899 

•282 
1-296 

Experiment  discontinued. 

Results  of  Exp.  XLYin. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  960  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
spondinff  deflection  (2)  is  1-249.  .,      « 

By  formula  (6).— The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  umty  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)  =  -001237.  ^  ^        i.    i    ^  -^^  /t?x 

By  formula  (7).— The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  {h) 

=  31  823  000 
By  formula  (2).— The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 

pressure  =  34,879,000.  ^^     v    -^    *   i    ^.;^ 

By  formula  (8).— Work  of  deflection  (TJ)  up  to  the  hmit  of  elasticity 

=  49-960.  .       ^      ^  .Q  ^^ 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  4^-70. 
By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =ouSd  tons. 
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TBAKBTEBSB  SntAHC 


Exp.  XLIX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  the  Titanic  Steel  Co.,  Worcester.  Dimen- 
sion of  bar  1*008  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4feet6inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  "DX." 


No.  of 

Weight  Udd 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

Exp. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Remarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

in(dies. 

1 

50 

•069 

Steel  intended  for  "  Wheel 

2 

100 

•138 

Tyres." 

3 

150 

•178 

4 

200 

•248 

6 

250 

•316 

6 

300 

•384 

7 

350 

•440 

8 

400 

•500 

9 

450 

•559 

10 

500 

•621 

11 

550 

•687 

12 

600 

•748 

13 

650 

•808 

14 

700 

•878 

15 

750 

•938 

10 

800 

1-018 

-000 

17 

850 

1-098 

•018 

18 

900 

1-188 

-046 

19 

950 

1^348 

•159 

20 

1000 

3-308 

1^997 

Experiment  discontinued. 

lUstdts  of  Exp.  XLIX. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  860  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (3)  is  1-098. 

By  formula  (6). — ^T?he  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (Dj)  =  -001261. 

By  formula  (7). — ^The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=  31,218,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pressure  =  30,418,000. 

By  formula  (8). — The  work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  39-345. 

By  formula  (9).— Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =  36-915. 

By  formula  (12).— Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  workinSff  strength  =»  4-699  tons. 
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TBASSTEBSE  STSAIN. 

Exp.  L. — Bar  of  Steel  from  the  Barrow  Haematite  Co.,  Fumess.  Dimension 
of  bar  1-02  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Mark  on  bar,  *' HI." 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Weight  laid 
on,  in 

Deflection, 
in 

Permanent 
set,  in 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inohee. 

1 

60 

•065 

Hard  steel. 

2 

100 

•118 

3 

150 

•179 

4 

200 

•240 

5 

250 

•309 

6 

300 

•364 

7 

350 

•426 

8 

400 

•491 

9 

450 

•555 

10 

500 

•611 

11 

550 

•676 

12 

600 

•742 

13 

650 

•803 

14 

700 

•866 

15 

750 

•946 

16 

800 

1-006 

17 

850 

1-076 

18 

900 

1-146 

19 

950 

1-206 

20 

1000 

1-266 

21 

1050 

1-346 

22 

1100 

1-406 

-000 

23 

1150 

1-476 

•000 

24 

1200 

1-546 

-016 

25 

1250 

1-646 

•055 

26 

1300 

1-796 

•133 

27 

1350 

2-156 

•429 

28 

1400 

2-746 

-883 

Experiment  discontinued. 

Here  the  weight 
spending  deflection 

By  formula  (6).- 
and  section  (D^)  = 

By  formula  (7), 
=  30,096,000. 

By  formula  (2).- 
pressure  =  33,830 

By  formula  (8) 
=  77-944. 

By  formula  (9).- 

By  formula  (12), 


Results  of  Exjp,  L. 

{w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  1210  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
(a)  is  1-546. 

-The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
-001308. 
. — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity   (E) 

-The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 

,000. 

. — ^Work  of  deflection  (TJ)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 

—Work  of  deflection  {u)  for  unity  of  section  =  77*917. 
. — ^Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strength  =  6-860  tons. 
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TBA178TXB8B  STRAIir. 


Exp.  LI. — Bar  of  Steel  &om  the  Barrow  Haematite  Co.,  Fumess.  Dimen- 
sion  of  bar  -995  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  '<  H  2." 


No.  of 

Weight  lud 

DeBection, 

Pennaoent 

'Exp. 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarks. 

Ibe. 

in<die0. 

inehes. 

1 

60 

•065 

Soft  steel. 

2 

100 

•128 

3 

150 

•201 

4 

200 

•266 

5 

250 

•330 

6 

300 

•396 

1 

7 

350 

•466 

8 

400 

•534 

9 

450 

•601 

10 

500 

•682 

•000 

11 

550 

•760 

•027 

12 

600 

•880 

•052 

13 

650 

1^020 

•116 

14 

700 

2^040 

1^068 

15 

750 



•• 

Destroyed. 

BesuUs  of  Exp.  LL. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  510  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  (^)  is  '682. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (Dj)= -001280. 

By  formula  (7). — The  mean .  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=30,754,000. 

By  formula  (2). — The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pre8sure=34,443,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work  of  deflection  (U)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=  14-242 

By  formula  (9). — ^Work  of  deflection  (u)  for  unity  of  section  =s  14-383. 

By  formula  (12).— Value  of  (C),  the  unit  of  working  strength =3-108 
tons. 
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TBAJ7STEB8E  STRAIN. 

EiP.  Ln. — Bar  of  Steel  from  the  Barrow  Hcematite  Co.,  Furness.  Bimen- 
sion  of  bar  I'Ol  inch  square.  Length  between  supports  4  feet 
6  inches.    Mark  on  bar,  «  H  3." 


No.  of 
Exp. 

Wei^t  laid 

Deflection, 

Permanent 

on,  in 

in 

set,  in 

Bemarkg. 

lb8. 

inchea. 

inches. 

1 

50 

•074 

Soft  steel. 

2 

100 

•127 

3 

150 

•195 

4 

200 

•262 

5 

250 

•330 

6 

300 

•395 

7 

350 

•453 

8 

400 

•515 

9 

450 

•577 

•000 

10 

500 

•645 

•007 

11 

550 

•716 

•018 

12 

600 

•793 

•019 

13 

650 

•873 

•032 

14 

700 

1^029 

•118 

15 

750 

1^279 

•287 

16 

800 

2^709 

1625 

Experiment  discontmued. 

BemlU  of  Eccp.  LII. 

Here  the  weight  (w)  at  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  610  lbs.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  {I)  is  *793. 

By  formula  (6). — The  mean  value  of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure 
and  section  (D,)= -001319. 

By  formiila  (7). — The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E) 
=29,717,000. 

By  formula  (2). — ^The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  corresponding  to  112  lbs. 
pre88ure=32,717,000. 

By  formula  (8). — ^Work'  of  deflection  (TJ)  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
=20-155. 

By  formula  (9). — Work  of  deflection  {u)  for  unity  of  section =19-757. 

By  formula  (12). — Value  of  C,  the  unit  of  working  strengths  3-540  tons. 
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From  the  above  Summary  of  Besults  may  be  taken  almost  every  descrip- 
tion  of  steel  mano&ctured  for  the  purposes  of  oonstructioiiy  when  subjected  to 
a  transverse  strain.  The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  work  out  the  con- 
ditions and  properties  of  the  specimens ;  and  assuming  that  these  conditions 
would  be  folfilled  by  the  manufacturer,  the  engineer,  the  architect,  or  the 
builder,  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  such  material  as  he  may 
require  in  the  varied  forms  of  constructions  and  uses  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  description  of  manufacture,  and  in  every 
description  of  each  manufacture,  the  whole  of  the  transverse  properties 
have  been  determined,  both  as  regards  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  de- 
flection, and  the  measure  of  work  done  (as  indicated  by  the  unit  of  working 
strength,  which  will  be  found  in  the  last  column).  The  deflections  up  to  the 
limit  of  weights  laid  on,  as  also  for  unity  of  section,  will  be  found  in  the 
fourth  and  flfth  columns. 

It  might  have  been  desirable  to  have  received  from  the  makers  more  ex- 
tended mformation  as  regards  the  different  processes  of  conversion,  and  the 
quality  of  the  ores,  crude  iron,  &c.  from  which  the  specimens  were  obtained ; 
these  with  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  material  would  have  been  highly 
valuable.  But  in  my  endeavours  to  arrive  at  correct  results,  much  had  to  be 
left  to  the  di8cretion*of  those  who  selected  the  samples,  and  to  the  honesty 
of  purpose  by  which  they  were  guided  in  the  selection.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  manufacturer  ^ould  select  samples  from  which  the  best  results 
would  be  obtained,  in  order  that  he  might  in  every  test  stand  high  in  the 
scale  of  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the 
material  of  the  greatest  density  and  strength  that  is  required  on  all  occasions ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  the  reverse  for  many  purposes,  as  in  some  cases  it 
is  essential  to  have  the  metal  soft  and  ductile,  easily  worked,  and  convertible 
into  shapes  where  its  flexibility  would  be  important.  Again,  any  hard 
brittle  steel  capable  of  retaining  a  flne  edge  is  of  inestimable  use  for  tools, 
but  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  structural  purposes,  where  elasticity  and 
strength  is  required  for  endurance.  All  these  are  points  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  attain  and  simplify  in  the  experiments,  and  having  indicated 
their  properties  in  the  above  Summary  on  Transverse  Strain,  we  now  proceed 
to  those  which  refer  to  tension. 

In  submitting  wrought  iron  or  steel  bars  to  a  transverse  strain,  the  same 
results  are  not  obtained  as  in  cast  iron,  as  bars  4  feet  6  inches  long  of  the 
former  material  will  bend  or  deflect  through  a  depth  of  some  feet  before 
fracture  ensues,  the  deflections  in  this  case  being  equivalent  to  a  permanent 
set  nearly  equal  to  the  deflection.  Under  these  conditions,  when  the  per- 
manent set  arrives  at  one-half  the  amount  of  the  deflection,  I  have  considered 
the  resisting  powers  of  the  bars  so  much  injured  as  to  render  any  additional 
strain  of  no  practical  value.  In  the  case  of  steel  bars  of  greater  density  and 
hardness,  the  same  law  between  the  deflection  and  the  permanent  set  does 
not  exist,  and  hence  the  diflerence  of  elasticity  in  the  diflerent  kinds  of  steel 
of  which  the  bars  are  composed.  To  remedy  these  discrepancies  and  effect  a 
comparison  between  the  different  qualities  of  the  material,  it  was  necessary 
to  fix  some  limitation  to  the  weights  laid  on,  and  to  ascertain  the  point  of 
strain  corresponding  to  the  elastic  limit, — ^which  in  the  calculations  is  that 
point  where  the  deflection  is  not  in  excess  of  what  the  law  of  deflection  (viz. 
in  proportion  to  the  strain)  would  indicate,  whilst  the  next  greater  strain 
gives  a  deflection  decidedly  in  excess  of  that  law.  This  Lb,  however,  clearly 
explained  in  the  abstract  of  results. 
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A  very  slight  variation  in  the  ohserved  deflection  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiments  before  the  bar  had  got  its  natural  set  wonld  increase  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  correct  permanent  set  corresponding  to  very 
limited  strains.  We  all  know  when  a  bar  is  a  UtUe  bent  we  can  make  it 
straight  by  hammering  or  by  pressnre,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  firist 
form  is  the  natural  disposition  of  the  material. 

This  principle  is  adopted  in  the  calculations,  as  the  elasticity  of  a  bar  is 
impaired  when  the  deflection  decidedly  exceeds  what  the  law  of  deflection 
would  give.  After  the  elastic  limit  is  passed  the  deflections  increase  in  a 
geometric  progression,  whereas  up  to  that  limit  the  deflections  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strain. 

One  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  steel  as  compsured  with  iron  is,  that  the 
strain  corresponding  to  the  elastic  limit  approaches  more  nearly  the  breaking 
strain.  Hence  wiU  be  found  the  comparative  high  value  of  the  constant  C, 
or  the  unit  of  pressure  determined  for  the  bars.  A  load  of  one-third  the 
breaking  weight  has  always  been  considered  a  safe  rule,  but  it  is  only  con- 
ventional ;  but  there  is  something  still  wanting  relative  to  the  point  of  strain 
corresponding  to  the  injury  done  to  the  material,  as  the  inference  drawn 
from  tiie  Tables  indicates  that  the  strain  producing  the  permanent  set  had 
not  seriously  affected  the  soundness  of  the  bars.  This  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  requires  further  investigation,  which  I  hope  to 
accomplish  at  some  fdture  time. 


SECOND  SERIES  OP  EXPERIMENTS. 


TENSILE  STBADT. 


Exp.  I.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  B 1."  Diameter  of  specimen 
•77  inch.  Area  4656  square  inch.  Reduced  diameter  after  fracture 
•77  inch.    Area  '4656  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

^i,^:^  *^^^ 

Per  unit  of  length. 

Bemarkfl. 

square  inch  of  section. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 

set. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

Ib8. 

22009 
25369 
28729 
30304 

31849 

lbs. 
68404 

tons. 
30-53 

•0018 
•0018 
•0031 
•0056 

•0025 

Specimen  of  best 
cast  steel  from 
Russian  and  Swe- 
dish iron.  Used 
for  turning-tools. 

Broke  in  neck. 

Remits. — Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
68,404  lbs.,  or  30^53  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0056.  By  formula  (13), — ^Tho  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  s=  191. 
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Exp.  II. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  B  2."  Diameter  of  speci- 
men *744  inch.  Area  *4347  square  incL  Beduced  diameter  after 
fracture  *74  inch.    Area  '43  square  inch. 


No. 

Per  unit  of  leneth. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breaking  strain  per. 
8quare  inoh  of  section. 

^ 

of 
Exp. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

Bamarki. 

Ibfl. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

10249 

• .  • . 



Specimen  of  best 

2 

13609 

cast  steel  from 

3 

16969 

Hussian       and 

4 

18649 

Swedish     iron. 

5 

20329 

of  milder  qua- 

6 

23689 

Uty  than  No.  1. 

7 

25369 

•0012 

Used  for  chisels 

8 

27049 

•0012 

&c. 

9 

28729 

•0012 

10 

30304 

•0012 

11 

31879 

•0012 

12 

33439 

•0087 

13 

36664 

•0118 

14 

38224 

•0275 

15 

39784 

91520       4 

0-85 



•0150 

Broke  in  neck. 

Besults. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
91,520  lbs.,  or  40*85  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  dongation  (Z,)  per  unit  of 
length  is  '0275.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture =686. 

Exp.  m. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar, "  B  3."  Diameter  of  specimen 
•602  inch.  Area  '2846  square  inch.  Beduced  diameter  after  fracture 
•602  inch.    Area  ^2846  square  inch. 


1 

10451 

.... 

Specimen  of  cast 

2 

12131 

•0006 

steel  from  Swe- 

3 

13811 

•0012 

dish  iron;   for 

4 

15494 

•0012 

tools,  &c. 

5 

17171 

•0031 

6 

18851 

•0031 

7 

20531 

•0037 

8 

22211 

•0044 

9 

23891 

•0044 

10 

25571 

•0044 

11 

27146 

•0050 

12 

28796 

•0143 

13 

30371 

106714 

47-64 

•0100 

Broke  in  neck. 

Eesults. — Here  the  breaking  strain  (PJ  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
106,714  lbs.,  or  47*64  tons  ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z,)  per  unit 
of  length  is  '0143.  Bj  formula  (13). — The  work  (m)  expended  in  produ- 
cing rupture =763. 
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Exp.  IY.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Meesrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.    Mark  on  bar,  <'  B  4,"    Diameter  of  speci- 
,^flnen  '737  inch.    Area  '4266  square  inch.    Beduced  diameter  after 
fracture  -726  inch.     Area  •4139  square  inch. 


No. 

Per  unit  of  length. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breaking  strain  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

of 
Exp. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
s^ 

Bemarks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

26369 

.... 

•0001 

.... 

Specimen  of  cast 

2 

28729 

•0012 

steel  from  Swe- 

3 

31849 

•0025 

dish  iron,  of  mild- 

4 

33439 

•0037 

er  quality  than 
No.  3.    Used  for 

5 

35014 

•0118 

6 

36664 

•0125 

chisels. 

7 

38224 

•0150 

8 

39784 

•0181 

9 

41344 

•0193 

10 

42904 

•0231 

11 

44464 

•0262 

12 

46249 

•0293 

13 

47959 

•0337 

14 

49564 

116183 

61-86 



•0362 

Broke  in  neck. 

Bemdts. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is  116,183  Ibe.,  or 
61-86  tons;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (/j)  per  unit  of  length  is  •0337.  By 
formula  (13). — The  work  («)  expended  in  producing  rupture  =»  1957. 


Exp.  V. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  B  6."  Diameter  of  spe- 
cimen ^608  inch.  Area  ^29  square  inch.  Beduced  diameter  after 
fracture  ^60  inch.     Area  '2827  square  inch. 


1 

10249 

Specimen  of  steel 

2 

11929 

cast  from  Swe- 

3 

13609 

dish  iron,  of  mild 

4 

15289 

quality  for  weld- 

6 

16969 

•0006 

ing. 

6 

18649 

•0060 

7 

20329 

•0087 

8 

22009 

•0137 

9 

23689 

•0168 

10 

25369 

•0187 

11 

27049 

•0250 

12 

28729 

•0300 

13 

30371 

•0375 

14 

31916 

110055 

4913 



•0331 

Broke  in  neck. 

Results. — Hero  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is  110,056  lbs.,  or 
49-13  tons;   and  the  corresponding  elongation  (/,)  per  unit  of  length  is  •0375,    "* 
ormula  (13). — The  work  {u)  expended  in  producing  rupture  =  2063. 


By 
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Exp.  VI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  <*  B  6."  Diameter  of  specimen 
«742inch.  Area  *4324  sqnare  inch.  Reduced  diameter  after  fracture 
•526  inch.    Area  •2164  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Per  unit  of  length. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breaking  strain  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

Bemarks. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

10249 

•0012 

Bar  of  Bessemer 

2 

18649 

•0025 

steel. 

3 

25369 

•0043 

4 

27049 

•0187 

5 

28729 

•0275 

6 

30304 

•0325 

7 

31849 

•0387 

8 

33439 

•0475 

9 

35014 

•0612 

10 

36664 

•0650 

11 

38224 

•0837 

12 

39764 

91972 

4i05 

.... 

•1962 

Besuks, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (PJ  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
91,972  lbs.,  or  41-05  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Zj)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0837.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (t*)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =s  4522. 


Exp.  Yn. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Brown  and  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar, "  B  7."  Diameter  of  specimen 
•74  inch.  Area  *43  square  inch.  B^educed  diameter  after  fracture 
•72  inch.    Area  ^4071  square  inch. 


1 

22009 

•0012 

Spcdinen  of  doa- 

2 

25369 

•0018 

ble   shear   steel 

3 

28729 

•0143 

from      Swedish 

4 

30304 

•0175 

bar. 

5 

31849 

•0200 

6 

33439 

•0218 

7 

35014 

•0268 

8 

36664 

•0300 

9 

88224 

•0406 

10 

39799 

92555 

41-31 

.... 

•0543 

Broke  in  neck. 

Results, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
92,555  lbs.,  or  41^31  tons;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (?,)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -0406.  By  formula  (13), — ^Tho  work  (t*)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  1878. 
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Exp.  VUL— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Brown  <fc  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  '^  B  8."  Diameter  of  specimen 
•607  inch.  Area=*2893  square  inch.  Eeduced  diameter  after 
fracture  '555  inch.    Area  *242  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

ofiHiiM  r^i. 

Per  unit  of  length. 

Bemarks. 

square  inch  of  section. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
Bet 

• 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

10451 

. «  •  • 

•0000 

•  •  . . 

Specimen  of  "fo- 

-1 

12131 



•0000 

reign  bar"   not 

3 

13811 

.  • .  • 

•0087 

melted,but  tilted 

4 

15491 

•0250 

direct. 

5 

17171 

•0362 

6 

18851 

•0518 

7 

20531 



•0968 

[neck. 

8 

22211 

76774 

34-27 



•1356 

Broke  1  inch  from 

Bestdts. — ^Here  the  breaking  strtdn  (PJ  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
76,774  lbs.,  or  34'27  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -0968.  By  formula  (13).— The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupturea=3715. 

Exp.  IX. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar, "  B  9."  Diameter  of  specimen 
•606  inch.  Area  ^2884  square  inch.  Eeduced  diameter  after  frac- 
ture '41  inch.    Area  -132  square  inch. 


1 

10451 

•0143 

Specimen  of  (B) 

2 

12131 

.... 

.  .  1  * 

•0275 

bar«       English 

3 

13811 

•0412 

tilted         steel, 

4 

15494 

.... 

.... 

•0762 

made  from  En- 
glish and  fo- 
reign pigs. 

5 

17171 

59538 

26-57 

•2106 

Broke  in  the  cen- 
tre. 

Bs^ultg. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
59,538  lbs.,  or  26*57  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z )  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0762.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  m  producing 
rupture  a2268. 


1867. 


r 
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£xp.  X.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Meesis.  Caminell  &  Co.,  Sheffield*  Elonga- 
tions  taken  on  8*5  inches  length.  Marie  on  bar,  "  1."  Diameter  of 
specimen  *608  inch.  Area  *29  square  inch.  Bedaoed  diameter 
after  fracture  *606  inch.    Area  -2884  square  inch. 


No. 

Weight 

Per  unit  of  length. 

of 
Exp. 

laid  on. 

square  inch  of  section. 

Elongation. 

PermanMit. 
set 

lb.. 

Ibe.            1 

^ons. 

1 

10451 



•  •  • 

.... 

.... 

Specimen  of  oast 

2 

12131 

steel,      termed 

3 

13811 

« Diamond 

4 

15491 

•0000 

Steel.'' 

5 

17171 

•0005 

6 

18851 

•0005 

7 

20531 

•0005 

8 

22211 

•0005 

9 

23891 

•0005 

10 

25571 

•0011 

11 

27146 

•0118 

12 
13 

28796 
30341 

•0160 
•0177 

fHeldthiBVeiffhtia 
minute^  and  broke 

14 

31916 

110055  I   4 

'o-ia 

.... 

•0153 

[     2i  ins.  from  neck. 

Ee9tats,—Eere  the  breaking  strain  (P,)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
110,055  lbs.,  or  40-13  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  Q,)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -0177.  By  formula  (13).— The  work  (v)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  as  974. 

Exp.  XI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  2."  Diameter  of  spec^en 
-61  inch.  Area  -2922  square  inch.  Beduce^l.  diameter  after  frac- 
ture '605  inch.    Area  '2874  square  inch. 


1 

10461 

Specimen  of  steel 

9, 

12151 

termed    "Tool 

3 

13811 

SteeL" 

4 

15491 

5 

17171 

6 

18851 

.... 

•0025 

7 

20531 

•0025 

8 

22211 

•0025 

9 

23891 

•0025 

10 

25571 

•0025 

11 

27131 

•0150 

12 

28706 

•0150 

• 

13 

30281 

•0206 

14 

31871 

109072 

48-69 



•0150 

Broke  in  neck. 

i2e«uZte.— -Here  the  breaking  strain  (P,)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
109,072  lbs.,  or  48-69  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^)  per  unit  of 
lengUi  is  -0206.  By  formula  (13).— The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture=sll23. 
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Exp.  Xn.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.^  Sheffield.  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  3."  Diameter  of 
specimen  '609  inch.  Area  *2912  sqnare  inch.  Eednced  diameter 
^^r  fracture  *605  inch.    Area  *2874  sqnare  inch. 


No. 

of 

Bxp. 

Fwunit 

of  length. 

Woght 
laid  on. 

Bmking  strain  per 
square  inoh  of  section. 

SemftHkft 

Elongation. 

Permanent 

set. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

10451 

. .  •  ■ 

•0018 

•  •   •  • 

Specimen  of  oast 

2 

12131 

•0018 

steel,  termed 

3 

13811 

•0018 

"Chisel  Steel,'' 

4 

15494 

•0018 

5 

17171 

•0018 

6 

18851 

•0025 

7 

20631 

•0025 

8 

22211 

•0037 

9 

23891 

•0050 

10 

25571 

•0143 

11 

27221 

•0162 

12 

28796 

•0194 

13 

30371 

•0217 

1 

14 

31916 

•0243 

15 

33506 

•0281 

16 

35066 

120398 

53-75 



•0250 

Broke  in  neck« 

Besults. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
120,398  lbs.,  or  53*75  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (\)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -0281.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  « 1691. 

Exp.  Xm.— Bar  of  Steel  A*om  Messrs.  Cammell  b  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elonga-* 
tions  taken  on  Sinches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "4."  Diameter  of 
specimen  '738  inch.  Area  -4277  square  inch.  Reduced  diameter  after 
fracture  *729  inch.     Area  '4173  square  inch. 


1 

25369 

•0026 

•  •  .  • 

Specimen  of  cast 

2 

28729 

•0081 

steel,  termed 

3 

30304 

- 

•0100 

"Double  Shear 

4 

31849 

•0137 

SteeL" 

6 

33439 

•0150 

6 

35014 

•0162 

7 

36664 

•0187 

8 

38224 

•0218 

9 

39784 

•0250 

10 

41344 

96665 

4315 

.... 

•0237 

Broke  in  neck. 

Results, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (PJ  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
96,665  lbs.,  or  43'15  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z^)  per  unit  of 
lei^his  -0250.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture=1208. 
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£xp.  XIY.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  '^  5."  Diameter  of  spe- 
cimen '739  inch.  Area  *4289  sqnare  inch.  Eeduced  diameter  after 
fracture  '511  inch.    Area  -2042  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Eip. 

Per  unit 

of  length. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breaking  strain  per 
square  iam  of  section. 

Bemarks. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

.1 

25369 

•0206 

...  * 

Bar  of  hard  Bes- 

2 

27049 

•0268 

semer  steeL 

3 

28729 

•0337 

4 

30304 

•0543 

5 

31849 

•0687 

6 

33439 

•0700 

7 

35014 

•0937 

8 

36664 

•1437 

9 

38224 

89121 

39-78 



•2087 

Broke  near  centre. 

Besults. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
89,121  lbs.,  or  39^78  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •1437.  By  formula  (13).— The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =a  6403. 


Exp.  XV. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  6."  Diameter  of  specimen 
•611  inch.  Area  ^2932  square  inch.  Beduced  diameter  after  fracture 
•391  inch.     Area  '12  square  inch. 


1 

10451 

.... 

Bar  of  soft  Bes- 

2 

12131 

semer  steel. 

3 

13811 

4 

15491 

•0000 

5 

17171   . 

•0056 

6 

18851 

•0331 

7 

20531 

•0743 

8 

22211 

•1200 

9 

23891 

81483 

36^37 



•2043 

Broke  near  centre. 

Results, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (PJ  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
81,483  lbs.,  or  36-37  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (I)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •1200.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  *  4888. 
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Exp.  XVI. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  har,  "  Axle  Steel." 
Diameter  of  specimen  '606  inch.  Area  '2884  square  inch.  Reduced 
diameter  after  fracture  '44  inch.     Area  •162  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Kxp. 

Pep  unit 

of  length. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breaking  fltrain  per 
Bqnare  inoh  of  Boction. 

Bemarks. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

10451 

.... 

•0031 

.... 

Specimen  of  cast 

2 

12131 

•0031 

steel,    converted 

3 

13811 

•0031 

in  the  crndble. 

4 

15491 

•0031 

from       bar-iron 

5 

17171 

•0031 

irith  the  addition 

6 

18851 

•0218 

of  manganese. 

7 

20531 

•0300 

8 

22211 

•0412 

9 

23891 

•0625 

10 

25571 

88665 

39-58 



•1625 

Broke  in  centre. 

Besidts, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
88,665  lbs.,  or  39*58  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (7^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0625.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  {u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =s  2270. 


Exp.  XVn.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  <fc  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  V  T."  Diameter 
of  specimen  '744  inch.    Area  '4347  square  inch.    Reduced  diameter 


after  fracture  ^53  inch, 


Area  -2206  square  inch. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


18649 
25369 
27049 
28729 
30304 
31849 
33439 
35014 
36664 
38224 
39784 


91520 


40-85 


•0031 
•0068 
•0100 
•0150 
•0225 
•0287 
•0362 
•0475 


•0900 


Specimen  of  cast 
steel,  converted 
in  the  crucible, 
from  bar-iron 
with  the  addition 
of  manganese. 


Broke  2|  in.  from 
neck. 


Results. — Hero  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
91,520  lbs.,  or  40'85  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (?j)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -0475.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =s  2173. 
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£xp,  XVin. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Meaan.  Naylor,  Yiokers  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Elongatioiia  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  ''Y  S."  Dia- 
meter of  speoimeii  '738  inch.  Area  '4277  square  inch.  Beduced 
diameter  after  fracture  *734  ineh.    Area  *4231  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Far  unit 

of  length. 

Wei^t 

Bnakmg  itesin  per 

Bemarkt. 

laid  on. 

square  inch  of  section. 

Bkmgation. 

Fenoawit 

set. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

26369 

• . .  • 

.... 

...» 

Specimen    of    oast 

2 

27049 

steel,  converted  in 

3 

28729 

the]  omciblev  ftom 

4 

30304 

bar-iron  with  the 

5 

31849 

6 

33439 

ganese. 

7 

36014 

8 

36664 

9 

38224 

.... 

•0006 

10 

39784 

^ , 

•0012 

11 

41344 

, , 

•0014 

12 

42904 

-0018 

13 

44464 

•0020 

14 

46064 

•0025 

15 

47764 

•0037 

16 

49649 

•0050 

17 

61619 

•0069 

18 

63626 

•0093 

/Held  this  weight 

19 

65414 

•0100 

16  seconds,  and 

20 

67374 

Id4i46 

69-87 

.... 

•0100 

Y    then  broke. 

Sesulis, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P|)  per  square  inch  of  section  is  134,146  lbs.,  or 
69*87  tons;  and  the  oorrespondinff  elongation  (/,)  per  unit  of  length  is  *0100.  By 
formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  ezpen^d  in  producing  rupture  =  670. 


Exp.  XIX. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  '*  2*66  Cast  Steel." 
Diameter  of  spedmen  *615  inch.  Area  *297  square  inch.  Beduced 
diameter  after  firacture  *609  inch.    Area  *2912  square  inch. 


1 

10451 

•0000 

Specimen    of    cast 

2 

12131 

•0016 

steel,  converted  in 

3 

13811 

•0016 

the  crucible,  from 

4 

15491 

•0016 

bftf-iron  with  the 

6 

17171 

•0016 

6 

18851 

•0016 

ganese. 

7 

20531 

•0016 

8 

22211 

•0016 

9 

23891 

•0093 

10 

25571 

•0093 

11 

27221 

•0131 

12    . 

28796 

•0150 

13 

30371 

•0176 

14 

31960 

•0275 

15 

33506 

•0287 

16 

35066 

1 18066 

52-70 

•0175 

Resultt, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is  118,066  lbs.,  or 
62*70  ions;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (/j)  per  unit  of  length  ia  *0287.  B7 
formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expen<kd  in  producing  rupture  «  1691 
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Exp.  XX. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongatioos 
takenon  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  <<  01."  Diameter  of  specimen 
'745  inch.  Area  *4359  square  inch.  Reduced  diameter  after  fracture 
•739  inch.     Area  '4289  square  incL 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Per  anit  of  length. 

laid  on 

Sk«*kmc  itmin  par 
•qoH*  indi  of  Motion. 

Annrki. 

PomuuMot 
let. 

llM.    . 

Iba. 

tool. 

1 

18649 

• .  •  • 

«... 

Specimen  of  hcst 

2 

22009 

•0012 

east  turning-tool 

3 

25369 

•0012 

stool. 

4 

27049 

•0012 

5 

28729 

•0012 

6 

30304 

•0018 

7 

31849 

•0025 

8 

36014 

•0060 

9 

36664 

•0160 

10 

38224 

•016O 

11 

39784 

•0118 

12 

41344 

•0156 

13 

43129 

98942 

4 

ii7 

.... 

•0093 

Broke  in  neck. 

BesuUs, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
98,942  Ibs.^  or  44*17  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (2J  per  unit 
of  length  is  '0158.  By  formula  (13), — ^llie  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  s=  771. 


£xr.  XXIw — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length,  Mark  on  bar,  *'  0  2."  Diameter  of  specimen 
•731  inch.  Area  '4196  square  inch.  Heduoed  diameter  after  fracture 
•721  inch.    Area  ^4082  square  iuch. 


1 

25369 

....     1    -0018 

.... 

Specimen  of  best 

2 

28729 

•0031 

• 

cast    steel     for 

3 

31849 

.  .   . 

•0068 

cold-chipping 

4 

35014 

•0106 

chisels. 

5 

38224 

•0143 

6 

41344 

•0193 

7 

44464 

•0238 

8 

46054 

•0256 

9 

47764 

•0275 

10 

49694 

•0318 

11 

51899 

123686 

55-21 



•0318 

Broke  in  nock,       ; 

Results. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (PJ  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
123,686  lbs.,  or  55*21  tons;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z,)  per  unit 
of  length  is  -0318.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (m)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  1966. 
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Ilxp.  XXTT. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar, "  0  3."  Diameter  of  specimen 
*738  inch.  Area  *4277  square  inch.  Beduced  diameter  alter  fracture 
•728  inch.    Area  '4162  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Per  unit 

of  length. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Bieaking  stnin  per 
square  vmi  of  aecdon. 

Bemarkfl. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

Itai. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

22009 

•0018 

.... 

Specimen  of  best 

2 

25369 

•0025 

cast  steel  for  hot 

3 

28729 

•0050 

and  cold  sates- 

4 

31849 

•0081 

cups,          shear 

5 

33439 

•0093 

blades^          and 

6 

35014 

•0118 

boiler  -  maker's 

7 

36664 

•0156 

steel. 

8 

39784 

•0193 

9 

42904 

•0225 

10 

44464 

•0237 

11 

46054 

•0268 

12 

47764 

•0298 

13 

49549 

115849 

51-71 



•0212 

Broke  in  neck. 

Eesults. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
115,849  lbs.,  or  51*71  tons;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (I.)  per  unit  of 
length  is  '0298.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (n)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  1726. 


Exp.  XXIII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Co.,  Sheffteld.  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  0  4."  Diameter  of 
specimen  "73  inch.  Area '4185  square  inch.  Reduced  diameter  after 
fracture  -725  inch.     Area  '4128  square  inch. 


1 

25369 

•0037 

Specimen  of  best 

2 

27049 

•0050 

cast  steel  for  taps 

3 

28729 

•0062 

and  dies. 

4 

30304 

•0075 

5 

31849 

•0100 

6 

33439 

•0118 

7 

35014 

•0131 

8 

36664 

•0143 

9 

38224 

•0168 

10 

39784 

•0181 

11 

41344 

9^ 

^790 

44-10 



•0168 

Broke  in  neck. 

Eemlts, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (F^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
98,790  lbs.,  or  44-10  tons;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (I)  per  unit  of 
length  is  ^0181.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  («)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  894. 
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Bxp.  XXIY.^Bax  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  ''  0  5."  Diameter  of 
specimen  *714  inch.  Area  *4812  square  indi.  Beduced  diameter 
after  fracture  '72  inch.    Area  -4071  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

1 

Per  unit  of  length. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breaking  strain  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

fiemarks. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

28729 

•0125 

. .  •  • 

Specimen  of  tough- 

2 

31849 

•0168 

ened    cast   steel 

3 

33439 

•0200 

for  shafts,  piston- 

4 

35014 

•0231 

rods,  and  machi- 

5 

38224 

•0312 

nery  purposes. 

6 

41344 

•0431 

7 

44464 

103116 

46-03 



•0525 

Broke  in  neck. 

Results. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
103,116  lbs.,  or  46*03  tons;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z,)per  unit  of 
length  is  -0431.  By  formula  (13). — ^Tho  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  2222. 


Exp.  XXY.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Osbom  <fe  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  0  6."  Diameter  of 
specimen  -744  inch.  Area  -4347  square  indi.  Reduced  diameter 
after  fracture  "734  inch.    Area  -4231  square  inch. 


1 

22009 

•0031 

Specimen  of   best 

2 

25369 

•0062 

double        shear 

3 

28729 

•0125 

steel. 

4 

30304 

•0143 

5 

31849 

•0168 

6 

33439 

•0187 

7 

35014 

•0206 

8 

36664 

•0243 

9 

38224 

87931 

39-25 

.... 

•0243 

Broke  in  neck. 

Results, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
87,931  lbs.,  or  39*25  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^  per  unit  of 
length  is  ^0243.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  1068. 
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Exp.  XXVI, — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  0  7.**  Diameter  of  specimen 
•738  inch.  Area  ^4277  square  inch.  Reduced  diameter  after  fracture 
•736  inch.  Area  -4254  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Per  unit  of  length. 

Bemarks. 

square  indi  of  section. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 

set 

1 

2 
3 

4 

Iba. 
28729 
31849 
35014 

86^64 

lbs. 

85724 

tons. 
38-26 

•0037 
•0037 
•0037 

•0043 

Specimen  of  extra 
best  cast  steel 
for  turning-tools, 
cast  steel  wheel 
axles,  <fcc. 

^roke  in  neck. 

Eesulu. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (PJ  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
85,724  lbs.,  or  38*26  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (I.)  per  unit  of 
length  is  '0037,  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  sss  158. 


Exp.  XXVn.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elongations 
taken  on  8  inches  length,  Mark  on  bar,  "  0  8."  Diameter  of  bar 
•738  inch.  Area  '4277  square  inch.  Beduced  diameter  after  fracture 
•596  inch.  Area  ^2789  square  inch. 


1 

28729 

•0131 

• 

Specimen  of  cast 

2 

31849 

•0162 

steel  for  boiler- 

a 

85014 

•0231 

plates. 

4 

38224 

•0312 

6 

41344 

•0466 

6 

44464 

•0625 

7 

46054 

•1062 

8 

47764 

111676 

49-85 



•1350 

Broke  in  centre. 

lUtuiis. — Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
111,676  lbs.,  or  49-85  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z,)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -1062.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (m)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  5930. 
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Exp.  XXVm. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elon- 
gations taken  on  8  inches  length.  Markov  bar/' B  SI."  Diameter  of 
q;ieeimen  «728  inch.  Area  *4162  square  inch,  Beduoed  diameter 
alter  twoture '719  inch.  Area '406  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Pep  unit  of  length. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breakiiig  strain  per 
sqintroinoit  of  aection. 

Bemarks. 

Fwmanent 
set. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

18649 

.... 

.... 

• .  •  ■ 

.... 

Bar  of  hard  Bes- 

2 

25369 

•0018 

semer  steeL 

3 

28729 

•0068 

4 

30304 

•0081 

5 

31849 

•0093 

6 

35014 

•0131 

7 

38224 

•0168 

8 

41344 

•0187 

9 

42904 

103085 

46-02 



•0187 

Broke  in  twoplaces. 

BesuUs. — Here  the  breaking  strain  (P,)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
103,085  lbs.,  or  46*02  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0187.  By  formula  (13).— The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rapture  =  963. 


Exp.  XXIX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elon- 
gations taken  on  8  inohes  length.  Mark  on  bar, ''  BS2."  Diameter  of 
specimen  '743  inch.  Area  *4335  square  inch.  Beduced  diameter 
after  frtuitnre  *531  inch.    Area  '2214  square  inch. 


1 

18649 

•0012 

Specimenof  milder 

2 

22009 

•0017 

Bessemer  steel 

3 

25369 

•0237 

than  No.  1. 

4 

27049 

.   .  . 

•0300 

5 

28729 

•0332 

6 

30304 

•0362 

7 

31849 

•   »  .. 

•0462 

8 

33439 

•0600 

9 

35014 

•0818 

10 

36664 

•1093 

11 

38224 

88175 

39-36 



•2000 

Broke  near  centre. 

Results, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
88,175  lbs.,  or  39 '36  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^  per  unit  of 
length  is  ^lOOS.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (v)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  4818. 
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Exp.  XXX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar, "  B  S  3."  Diameter  of 
specimen  ^736  inch.  Area  ^4254  sqnare  inch.  Eednced  diameter 
after  fracture  *486  inch.    Area  *1885  square  inch. 


Per  nnit  of  length. 

No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight 
l&idoii. 

Brealdng  strain  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

Bemarks. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

Ibe. 

lbs.' 

tons. 

1 

22009 

•0025 

.... 

Specimen  of  soft 

2 

25369 

•0293 

Bessemer  steel. 

3 

27049 

•0418 

4 

28729 

•0593 

5 

30304 

•0718 

6 

31849 

•0981 

7 

33439 

78606 

35-09 



•1912 

Broke  in  centre. 

Besults, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P,)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
78,606  lbs.,  or  35-09  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (I)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0981.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  S3  3855. 


Exp.  XXXI. — Bar  of  Steel  fr^m  Mr.  Sanderson,  SharrowVale  Works. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  '^  S  1."  Dia- 
meter of  specimen  ^697  inch.  Area'  ^3815  square  inch.  Bcduccd 
diameter  after  fracture  ^694  inch.    Area  '3782  square  inch. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

22009 
25369 
28729 
30304 

31849 

83484 

37-26 

•0050 
•0087 
•0162 
•0187 

•0225 

Specimen  of  bar  of 
cast  steel,  from 
E.  B.,  a  Bnasian 
iTon,suitablefor 
welding. 

Broke  in  neck. 

Results, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
83,484  lbs.,  or  37*26  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (H  per  unit  of 
length  is  '0187.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture=s780. 
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Eip.  XXXII. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  Sanderson,  Sharrow  Vale  Works. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inclies  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  S  2."  Diameter 
of  specimen  ^737  inch.  Area  •4266  square  inch.  Beduced  dia- 
meter after  fracture  -723  inch.    Area  ^4105  square  inch. 


No. 
of 

liXp. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breaking 
square  incli 

ftfcrftin  Tn 

BW 

Per  unit 

of  length. 

Bemarks. 

I  of  section. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

lbs. 
22009 
25369 
27049 
28729 

lbs. 

tons. 

•0018 
•0050 
•0075 
•0093 

.... 

Specimen  of  double 
shear  steel,  from 
^,  a   Swedish 

5 

31849 

•0100 

iron. 

6 

33439 

•0131 

7 

36664 

•0875 

8 

39784 

•0231 

9 

41344 

•0256 

10 
11 
12 

42904 
44464 
46054 

1079 

40 

4 

8-i^ 

I 

•0293 
•0318 

•0331 

r  Bore  this  weight  15 
seconds,  and  then 
broke  in  neck. 

BesuUs. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
107,940  lbs.,  or  48^18  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (?^)  per  unit 
of  length  is  -0318.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (w)  expended  in  produ- 
cing ruptures=sl716. 


Exp*  7CXXTTT.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  Sanderson,  Sharrow  Vale  Works. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  ^'  S  3."  Diameter 
of  specimen  ^714  inch.  Area  -4003  square  inch.  Reduced  dia- 
meter after  fracture  ^693  inch.     Area  -3771  square  inch. 


1 

22009 

•0037 

Specimen  of  single 

2 

25369 

•OlOO 

shear  steel  from 

3 

28729 

•0156 

^,  a  Swedish 

4 

31849 

•0212 

5 

35014 

•0225 

iron. 

6 

38224 

•0250 

7 

41344 

•0275 

8 

42904 

107182 

47-84 



•0281 

Broke  in  neck. 

Besidis. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is  107,182 
lbs.,  or  47*84  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^)  per  unit  of  length  is 
•0275.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (te)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=1473. 
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Exp.  XXXIY.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  Sanderson,  Sharrow  Vale  Works. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar, ''  S  4."  Diameter 
of  specimen  ^744  inch.  Area  '4374  square  inch.  Eeduced  diameter 
after  fracture  *737  inch.    Area  '4266  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

BnidriTie 

•fmin  rtt 

Per  unit  of  length. 

BemarkB. 

square  inSh  of  wrtion. 

Elongation. 

Fennanent 

80t 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 

lbs. 
22009 
25369 
27049 
28729 
30304 
31848 
32689 

7 

lbs. 
519 

9 

2 

tons 
13-5 

7 

•0031 
•0043 
•0081 
•0087 
•0125 
•0137 

•0126 

Bar  of  fi45got  steel 
drawn  from  ^ 
har  steely  simply 

it  sound. 
Broke  in  neck. 

Besvlts. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
75,199  lbs.,  or  33'o7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^  per  unit 
of  length  is  •0137.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (tt)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  ■■  515. 


Exp.  XXXV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Mr.  Sanderson,  Sharrow  Vale  Works. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  <<  S  5."  Diameter 
of  specimen  ^738  inch.  Area  ^4277  square  inch.  Beduced  diameter 
after  fracture  ^723  inch.    Area  ^4105  square  inch. 


1 

25369 

•0037 

.... 

Specunenofdraim 

2 

27049 

•0050 

barfiromg^Btod 
not  welded. 

3 

28729 

•0087 

4 

30304 

•0156 

5 

31879 

•0162 

6 

33439 

•0187 

7 

36014 

•0212 

8 

36664 

•0243 

9 

39784 

•0262 

10 

41344 

11 

42904 

12 

44464 

103960 

46-41 



•0343 

Broke  in  neck. 

Besidts, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
103,960  lbs.,  or  46*41  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z,)  per  unit 
of  length  is  ^0262.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  ==  1782. 
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Exp.  XXXVI Bar   of  Steel  from   Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield. 

Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  ''A.''  Diameter 
of  specimen  -725  inch.  Area  '4128  square  inch.  Beduced  diameter 
after  fracture  '709  inch.    Area  '3948  square  inch. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Per  unit  of  length. 

Weight 

Breaking  sfcrain  per 

Bemarki. 

,      i 

laid  on. 

square  inch  of  section. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

IbB. 

Ibe. 

tons. 

1 

22009 

•0025 

. » . . 

Specimen  of  steel 

2 

25369 

•0043 

employed  in  the 

3 

28729 

•0100 

manufjEUJture    of 

4 

31849 

•0143 

cups. 

5 

35014 

•0187 

6 

38224 

•0250 

7 

39784 

•0312 

8 

41344 

100155 

44-71 



•0275 

Broke  in  neck. 

Besidts. — ^Here  the  hreaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
100,155  lbs.,  or  44*71  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (\)  per  unit 
of  length  is  -0312.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  as  1562. 


Exp.  XXXVn.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons, 

Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  B."  Diameter 
of  specimen  '745  inch.  Area  '4359  square  inch.  Braced  diameter 
after  fracture  '74  inch.    Area  '43  square  inch. 


1 

22009 

•0018 

Specimen  of  steel 

2 

25369 

•0018 

used  in  the  manu- 

3 

28729 

•0018 

facture  of  drills. 

4 

31849 

-0031 

5 

35014 

•0106 

6 

36604 

•0106 

7 

38164 

87552 

39-08 



•0106 

Broke  in  neck. 

Besvlts, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
87,552  lbs.,  or  39-08  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^)  per  unit 
of  length  is  •OlOe:  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  464. 
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Exp.  XXXVm.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield. 
Elongations  taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  "  C."  Diameter 
of  specimen  -743  inch.  Area  -4335  square  inch.  Eedaced  diameter 
after  fracture  '74  inch.    Area  '43  square  inch. 


No 

Per  unit  of  length. 

of 

Weight 

Breaking  st^in  per 

HAtnnflra 

Exp. 

laid  on. 

square  inch  of  section. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 

set. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

22009 

• . . 

•0031 

•  •    .   . 

Specimen  of  steel 

2 

25369 

•0031 

used  in  the  ma- 

3 

28729 

•0031 

nufacture         of 

4 

30304 

•0031 

cutters. 

5 

31849 

•0037 

6 

33439 

•0106 

7 

35014 

•0137 

8 

36664 

•0150 

9 

38224 

•0162 

10 

39784 

•0181 

11 

41344 

95372 

42-57 



:-0137 

Broke  in  neck. 

Restdts, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
95,372  lbs.,  or  42*57  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z )  per  unit  of 
length  is  '0181.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  863. 


Exp.  XXXIX.— Bar  of  Steel  £rom  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Elon- 
gations taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar, ''  D."  Diameter 
of  specimen  '719  inch.  Area  *4060  square  inch.  Eeduced  diameter 
after  fracture  '717  inch.    Area  -4037  square  inch. 


1 

2 

22009 
25369 





•oooe 

— 

Specimen  of  steel 
used  in  the  con- 

3 

28729 

.... 



•0018 

struction          of 

4 

31849 

80273 

3502 

— 

•0012 

turning-tools. 
Broke  in  neck. 

Besult8> — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
80,273  lbs.,  or  35*02  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0018.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  ■■  72. 
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Exp.  XL.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Elon- 
gations taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  har, ''  E."  Diameter 
of  specimen  *743  inch.  Area  •4835  square  inch.  Reduced  diameter 
after  fracture  •TS?  inch.    Area  -4266  square  inch. 


No 

Per  unit  of  length. 

of 

Weight 

Breaking  strain  per 

Ttomarks. 

Exp. 

laid  on. 

square  inch  of  section. 

Elongation. 

Permanent 
set 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

22009 

•0006 

.... 

Specimen  of  steel 

2 

25369 

•0018 

used  in  the  ma- 

3 

28729 

•0031 

nufacture  of  ma- 

4 

31849 

•0062 

chinery. 

5 

35014 

•0093 

6 

36664 

•0106 

7 

39784 

•0143 

8 

42904 

•0181 

9 

44614 

102915 

45-94 



•0143 

Broke  in  neck. 

ItesuUs, — Here  the  hreaMng  strain  (PJ  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
102,915  Ihs.,  or  45-94  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (/,)  per  unit 
of  length  is  -0181.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (w)  expended  in  produ- 
cing rupture  =  929. 


Exp.  XII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Elon- 
gations taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  har, ''  F."  Diameter 
of  specimen  -743  inch.  Area  ^4335  square  inch.  Keduced  diameter 
after  fracture  ^738  inch.     Area  -4277  square  inch. 


1 

22009 

•0025 

Specimen  of  steel 

2 

25369 

•0050 

used  in  the  ma- 

3 

28729 

•0081 

nufacture         of 

4 

31849 

•0100 

punches. 

5 

35014 

•0125 

6 

38224 

•0181 

7 

41344 

•0206 

8 

44464 

102567 

45-79 



•0162 

Broke  in  neck. 

Besvlts, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (P,)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
102,567  lbs.,  or  45*79  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (\)  per  unit 
of  length  is  -0206.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  a  1056. 

1867.  s 
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Exp.  Xin.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length,  Mark  on  bar,  "  G.''  Diameter  of 
specimen  -743  inch.  Area  '4335  square  inch.  Reduced  diameter 
after  fracture  *729  inch.    Area  *4173  square  inch. 


No. 

Weight 
laid  on. 

Breaking  strain  per 
square  inch  of  Bection. 

Per  nnit  of  length. 

of 

Permanent 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

Elongation. 

set. 

llM, 

Ib6. 

tons. 

1 

22009 

« •  « • 

.  •  •  • 

•0018 

...  * 

Specimen  of   steel 

2 

26369 

•0018 

3 

28729 

•0050 

facture  of  Mint 

4 

31849 

•0081 

dies. 

5 

35014 

•0112 

C 

38224 

•0150 

7 

41344 

•0187 

8 

42904 

•0243 

9 

46064 

106237 

47-42 



•0287 

Broke  in  neck. 

Results. — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (Pj)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
106,237  lbs.,  or  47*42  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (ZJ  per  unit 
of  length  is  -0243.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (v)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  1290. 


Exp.  XT.TTT.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  bar,  '^H."  Diameter  of  speci- 
men ^746  inch.  Area  ^4370  square  inch.  Keduced  diameter  after 
fracture  ^741  inch.     Area  '43  square  inch. 


1 

25369 

•0026 

Specimen  of  steel 

2 

28729 

.... 

•0031 

used  in  the  ma- 

3 

31849 

•  •  •  . 

•  .   •  . 

•0093 

nufacture  of  dies. 

4 

35014 

.... 

•0131 

5 

38224 

87471 

39-04 



•0087 

Broke  in  neck. 

Bestdts, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
87,471  lbs.,  or  39*04  tons;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (l)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0131.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  572. 
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Exp.  XIIV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  length.  Mark  on  har,  "I.'*  Diameter  of  6pe- 
cimen  -733  inch.  Area  •4219  square  inch.  Reduced  diameter  after 
fracture  -725  inch.     Area  -4128  square  inch. 


No. 

Weight 

Per  unit  of  length. 

of 

Breakmg  strain  per 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

laid  on. 

square  indi  of  section. 

ElongatioiL 

Permanent 
set 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

25369 

•0031 

.... 

Specimen  of  douhle 

2 

28729 

•0056 

shear  sted. 

3 

31849 

•0087 

4 

33439 

•0106 

5 

35014 

•0118 

6 

36664 

•0143 

7 

38224 

•0169 

8 

39784 

•0193 

9 

41344 

97994 

43-74  . 



•0187 

Broke  in  nect 

EesuUs, — ^Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
97,994  lbs.,  or  43^74  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  dongati(m  (l^  per  unit  of 
length  is  •0193.  By  formula  (13). — ^Xhe  work  (n)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =*  945, 


Exp.  XLV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.  Elonga- 
tions taken  on  8  inches  lengtL  Mark  on  har,  "U."  Diameter  of  spe- 
cimen -744  inch.  Area  '4347  square  inch.  Eeduced  diameter  after 
fracture  ^74  inch.     Area  '43  square  inch. 


1 

22009 

•0037 

Specimen  of  donUe 

2 

25369 

.... 

.  .  •  • 

•0050 

Shear  steel. 

3 

28729 



•0087 

4 

31849 

73266 

32-70 



•0081 

Broke  in  neck. 

BesuUs, — Here  the  breaking  strain  (P^)  per  square  inch 'of  section  is 
73,266  lbs.,  or  32*70  tons;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Z^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -0087.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  318. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  Summary  of  Eesults,  that  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  experiments  to  the  value  of  w,  or  work  done  in  producing 
rupture,  some  of  tiie  specimens  are  as  low  as  72  when  the  metal  is  hard  and 
brittle,  and  as  high  as  6403  (in  Exp.  14)  where  the  specimen  is  of  ductile 
Bessemer  steel.  It  required  the  utmost  precision  to  determine  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  elongations  of  the  harder  specimens  at  the  point  of  rupture ;  and 
although  the  elongations]were  magnified  and  carefully  taken,  they  are  never- 
theless not  to  be  relied  upon  where  the  value  of  u  is  under  300.  It  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  have  taken  the  elongations  from  bars  three  or  four 
times  the  length ;  but  this  could  not  be  accomplished  from  the  same  bars,  as 
in  most  cases  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  have  them  reduced  to  the  required 
dimensions  witiiout  heating  the  bars  and  drawing  them  out  under  the  hammer. 
This  process  would  have  rendered  them  useless  for  comparison,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  experiments,  where  the  rupture  by  tension  is  identical 
with  that  by  compression,  as  they  were  cut  from  the  same  bars  after  having 
been  submitted  to  a  transverse  strain.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
bar  has  undergone  without  change  the  three  separate  tests  of  tensile,  com- 
pressive^ and  transverse  strain. 
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THIRD  SERIES  OP  EXPERIMENTS. 

COMP&ESSlOlf. 

Kxp.  I. — ^Bar  of  Bteel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar,"Bl." 


Before  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen 1-004  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch. 

Area  of  specimen '40715  sq.  in. 


Aiteir  ezperiineiit. 
•755  mch. 
•774  inch. 
•47015  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 

Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  eeetion. 

Compres- 
sion, in 
inches. 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

lbs. 
37438 
44966 
62166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 

16-731 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

IbP. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179772 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-23:3 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•020 
•025 
•043 
•049 
•078 
•117 
•166 
•225 
•253 

i 

s 

1  . 

I 

One  very  slight 
crack  appeared. 

Besidts, — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  •253.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  28533. 


Exp.  n.— Bar  of  StedL  fix>m  Messrs.  John  Brown  d^  Co.,  Sheffield.     Mark  on 

bar,  "B2." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen -980  inch.  ....     -724  mch. 

Diameter  of  specimen  ....     '72  inch.             ....      '785  inch. 
Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in -48398  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-731 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179772 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57198 
64-637 
72-301 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•020 
•025 
-043 
•069 

-147 
•196 
•265 
•263 


No  cracks. 


Remits, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression ;(Zj)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -263.  By  formula  (13).— The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing  rapture 
=  29592. 
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RBFORT — 1867. 


£xF.  III. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  k  Co.    Mark  on 
bar,«B3." 

Before  experiment  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen 1-002  inch.  ....     '832  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  '748  inch. 

Area  of  specimen '40715  sq.  in '43943  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 


Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 


Compres- 
sion, in 
inches. 


Bemarks. 


lbs. 
37438 
44966 
62166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


lbs. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162516 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•010 
•015 
•023 
•029 
•038 
•067 
•096 
•155 
•183 


One  very  slight 
crack  of  outside 
skin. 


Results, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  (Zj  per  unit  of  length 
is  -183.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
c=  20591. 


Exp.  IY. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.    Mark  on 

bar,  «B4." 

Before  experiment,  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen 1-01  inch.  ^739  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....  ^781  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in -47783  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
20-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
97-636 
100-700 


lUsidts, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
11)8.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (T^)  per  imit  of  length 
is  -293.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
»32968. 
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Eip.  V. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co. 

Before  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen '99  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen *72  inch. 

Area  of  specimen •40715sq.  in.   . 


Mark  on  bar,  «B  5." 

After  experiment 
•743  inch. 
. .     -776  inch. 
..     -47299  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 


Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 


Com- 
pression, 
in  inches 


Bemarks. 


lbs. 

37438 
44966 
62166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


lbs. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•010 
-015 
•023 
•039 
-068 
•107 
-166 
•215 
•243 


No  cracks. 


Results, — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is 
225,568  lbs.,  or  100-7  tons  ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -243.  By  formula  (13), — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture=27342. 


Exp.  VI. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co. 

Before  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen    -987  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen    -72  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in.   . 


Mark  on  har,  "  B  6." 

After  experiment. 
. . .     ^692  mch. 
.  . .     ^84  inch. 

•55417  sq.  in. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•050 
-075 
-123 
•179 
-238 
-297 
-346 
-385 
-403 

. 

■ 

No  cracks. 

is 


Besults. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  xo 
225,568  lbs., or  100*7  tons;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (\)  per  unit 
of  length  is  -403.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture =45345. 
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Exp.  Vn. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  «fe  Co.  Mark]on  bar,  "  B  7." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen -101  inch.  .  •  •  •  .  '559  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen  ........     -72  inch.  ....     '886  inch. 

Area  of  specimen '40715  sq.  in '61653  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on 
specimen. 

Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 

Com- 
pression, 
m  inches. 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

lbs. 

37438 
44966 
52166 
68950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41000 

lbs. 
91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons. 
41049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•030 
•065 
•103 
•169 
•238 
-297 
•366 
-425 
•443 

1 

I 

i 

1 

■ 

Three  large  cracks, 
with     sereral 
smaller  ones. 

BesuUi, — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  mpture  is 
225,568  lbs.,  or  100^7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  •443.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing 
rupture=49846. 


Exp.  yiII<---Bar  of  Steel  £rom  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.  ICark  onbar,''B8.'* 

Before  experiment 

Height  of  specimen '989  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen ....     '72  inch.  ....     '886  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in -61653  sq.  in. 


After  eneriment 
'497  mch. 


1 

37438 

16-713 

91951 

41-049 

•040 

J.  .... , 

2 

44966 

20-074 

110440 

49-303 

•085 

1 

3 

52166 

23-288 

128124 

67-198 

•143 

i 

4 

68950 
60022 

26-316 
29-474 

144786 
162156 

64-637 
72-391 

•219 
•298 

1 

«L 

6 

m 

1  1! 

i| 

■^ 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

•347  m 

'1    r 

j 

^1 

7 

80214 

36-809     197023 

87-952 

•426  i  m 

1 

,, 

i^B 

'     8 

88134 

39-345 

216465 

96-636 

•475     VI 

-U 

Mm 

9 

91840 

41-000 

225568 

100-700 

•493    Much  cracked.           j 

IS 


Remits, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  *« 
225,568  lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  unit  of 
length  is  -493.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =  55472. 
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Exp.  IX. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield.     Mark 

on  bar,  "  B  9." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  speoimen -983  inch.  -430  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  '98  inch. 

Area  of  specimen '40715  sq.  in -75429  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid 
on 
specimen. 


Weight  laid 
L  per  square  inch 
of  section. 


Com- 
pression, 
m  inches. 


Bemarks. 


lbs. 
37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 


80214 
88134 
91840 


tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 


35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


lbs. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 


197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 


87-952 

96-636 

100-700 


•150 
-215 
•273 
-359 
-418 
•457 


-486 
•535 
-553 


Commenced  to  crack, 
i 


Three  large  cracks. 
Much  cracked. 


Besults — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -553.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  62223. 


Exp.  X. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.     Mark  on 

bar,  "  1.^' 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -971  inch.  ....  '749  indh. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....  '772  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in -46808  sq.  in. 


1 

37438 

16-713 

91951 

41-049 

•010 

\         ^^  ^  1 

2 
3 

44966 
62166 

20-074 

23-288 

110440 
128124 

49-303 
57-198 

•015 
•023 

£ 

1 

w 

4 

58950 

26-316 

144786 

64-637 

•029 

mti 

1!  ■              ; 

6 

66022 

29-474 

102156 

72-391 

•058 

fl 

1 

•           C.l                               ,1               ! 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

•087 

B 

lH^^m 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

•146 

V 

1 

■■• 

^^^p 

8 

88134 

39-345 

216465 

96-636 

•205 

\ 

'". 

ili 

^^^ 

9 

91840 

41-000 

225568 

100-700 

•233 

No  cracks. 

HesiUts. — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
Ibe.,  or  100-7  tons;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -233.  By  formula  (13). — ^Tho  work  (m)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  26217. 
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RBPORT — 1867. 


£xp.  XI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar,«2." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen 1-005  inch.  ....  -749  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  -772  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq,  in -46808  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on 
specimen. 

Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 

Compree- 
■ioD,  in 
inches. 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

lbs. 
37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 
16-713 
20074 
23-288 
26-310 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

lbs. 
91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•020 
•025 
-033 
•049 
•068 
•117 
•176 
•235 
•263 

1 

i 

No  cracks. 

Eestdts. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (\)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -263.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  29592. 


Exp.  XII. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar,  «3."J 

Before  experiment  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen 1-00  inch.  -705  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....     -79  inch. 

Area  of  specimen "40715  sq.  in -49016  sq.  in. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

-020 
-035 
•053 
•089 
-138 
-187 
-236 
-285 
-313 

1 

1 

1 

i 

No  cracks. 

Results. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z,)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -313.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  35218. 
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Exp.  Xm.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.     Mark 

on  bar,  "4." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  speciineii 1-001  inch -704  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen    '72  inch.  ....     -80  inch. 

Area  of  specimen '40715  sq.  in -50265  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 

Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 

Com- 
pression, 
m  inches. 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

lbs. 
37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

lbs. 
91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

-030 
•045 
•053 
-079 
•128 
•177 
-236 
•285 
-303 

■     ' " '1 

• 

) 

• 

Very  slight  cracks. 

Betults, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Zj)  per  unit  of  length 
is  '303.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=34171. 


Exp.  XIV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark 

on  bar,  "  5." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -996  inch -579  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  ....     -865  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    ^40715  sq.  in -58765  sq.  in. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

16-713 
20*074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•060 
-095 
-143 
•199 
•268 
•317 
•406 
•415 
•433 

i  "      "•     — i 
1                    1 

1                    1 

m 

■ 

No  cracks. 

Results, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100^7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z,)  per  unit  of  length 
is  •433.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=48721. 
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aiPOET — 1867. 


Exp.  XV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Sheffield.     Mark 

on  bar,  <*  6.'' 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen '997  inch -514  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....     '891  inch. 

Area  of  speeimen     '40715  sq.  in -63334  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 

Wei^tlaid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 

Com- 
pression, 
m  inches. 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

lbs. 
37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-049 
36-809 
39-345 
41-000 

lbs. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•080 
•135 
•203 
•269 
-328 
-387 
•426 
•465 
•493 

II 

No  cracks. 

Besidts. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100*7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  imit  of  length 
is  -493.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=55472. 


Exp.  XVI.— Bar  of  Steel  firom  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.    Mark 
on  bar,  «V.  A." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -983  inch -569  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  '865  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    ^40715  sq.  in -58765  sq.  in. 


1 

37438 

16-713 

91951 

41-049 

-050 

r 

2 

44966 

20-074 

110440 

49-303 

•075 

1 

3 

52166 

23-288 

128124 

57-198 

•123 

\ 

4 
5 

58950 
66022 

26-316 
29-474 

144786 
162156 

64-637 
72-391 

•179 

•248 

', 

fi 

,1  ^^^^^^^ 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

-307 

■ 

I'lii^^H 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

•356 

1 

8 

88134 

39-345 

216465 

96-636 

•395 

V 

9 

91840 

41^000 

225568 

100-700 

•423 

No  cracks. 

Besults. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch(P,)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100^7  tons  ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  •423.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=47596 
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Exp.  XVH.--Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Mark  on  bar  "V.T." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -992  inch -605  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  "840  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    -40715  sq.  in •55417  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid  on 
specimen. 


IbB. 
37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 


lbs. 
91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


Com- 
pression, 
in  inches 


-050 
-075 
•113 
•169 
-228 
-257 
•326 
•365 
-388 


Eemarks. 


m 


No  cracks. 


Results, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,5681bs., 
or  100-7 tons;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z,)  per  imit  of  length 
is  -388.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  43758. 


Exp.  XYni.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Markonbar  *'Y.S." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen -989  inch.  ....     -847  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....     -742  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    , . .     '40715  sq.  in ^43241  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


-010 
•015 
•023 
•029 
-038 
•047 
•076 
-125 
•153 


No  cracks. 


Results, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (?,)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -153.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  17255. 
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Exp.  XIX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
Mark  on  bar,  "  V.2.'* 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen -998  inch.  'SIS  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....     -76  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    -40715  sq.  in '45364  sq;  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 


Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section 


Com- 
pression 
inij.^i.vi 


Remarks. 


Ibe. 

37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


lbs. 
91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


-010 
-015 
•023 
-029 
•038 
•057 
•096 
•155 
-183 


No  cracks. 


Results, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (I)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -183.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  20591. 


Exp.  XX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Samuel  Osbom,  Esq.,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar  "  0 1." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -999  inch.  ^796  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  ....     ^764  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    '40715  sq.  in.  -45843  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16^713 
20074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


-020 
-025 
•033 
•039 
•058 
•077 
•126 
•185 
•203 


I 


a 


No  cracks. 


ResvUs, — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,5681bs., 
or  100'7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (^  per  unit  of  length 
is  -203.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  m  producing  rupture 
=  22841. 
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Exp.  XXI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Samuel  Osbom,  Esq.,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar,  "02.'' 


Before  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen '991  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch. 

Area  of  specimen '40715  sq.  in. 


After  experiment 
•766  inch. 
•76  inch. 
•45364  sq.  in. 


No. 

Weight  laid 

Weight  laid 

Compres- 

of 

on 

on  per  square  inch 

sion,  in 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

specimen. 

of  section. 

inches. 

1 

lbs. 
37438 

tons. 
16-713 

lbs. 
91951 

tons. 
41-049 

•030 

"'    "-      "i 

2 
3 

44966 
52166 

20-074 

23-288 

110440 
128124 

49-303 
57-198 

•035 
•043 

1                        1 

JH 

■1 

4 

58950 

26-316 

144786 

64-637 

•069 

H^ 

'IB 

5 

66022 

29-474 

162156 

72-391 

•088 

H^i 

IH 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

•127 

^H 

H 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

•176 

V 

H 

8 
9 

88134 
91840 

39-345 

41-000 

216465 
225568 

96-636 
100-700 

•225 
•243 

vl! 

1^ 

No  cracks. 

Results. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch(Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -243.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (it)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=27342. 


Exp.  XXII. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Samuel  Osbom,  Esq.,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar,  "03." 

Before  experiment  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen -986  inch.           ....  -748  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.             ....  -768  iuch. 

Area  of  specimen '40715  sq.  in "46324  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•030 
•035 
•043 
•059 
•078 
•117 
•166 
•225 
•253 


No  cracks. 


Results. — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)cau8ing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z,)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -253.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
fc=28467. 

1867.  ^ 
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Exp.  XXIII. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Samuel  Osbom,  Esq., 

bar,  "04." 

Before  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen '993  inch* 

Diameter  of  specimen "72  inch.  . . . . 

Area  of  specimen *40715  sq.  in.     . . . . 


Mark  on 


After  ezperiment. 
•743  inch. 
•768  inch. 
•46324  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid 

on 
speotmen. 


Weight  laict 

OD  per  square  inch 

of  seotioQ. 


Compres- 
non,  in 
inches. 


Bemarks. 


IbB. 

37438 
44966 
62166 
68950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


tODB. 

16-713 
20074 
23-288 
26*316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


IbB. 

91961 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162166 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•020 
•035 
•043 
•a59 
•078 
•117 
•186 
•235 
•263 


n 


No  cracks. 


Bestdts, — ^Here  the  strain  per  s^nare  inch  (Pj)cansing  rapture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100*7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  unit  o^  length 
is  ^263.  By  formula  (13). — ^^e  work  (u)  expended  in  produio]^  rupture 
=29592. 


Exp.  XXIY.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Samuel  Osbom,  Esq^  Sheffield.    Mark  oa 

bar,  "05.'' 

Before  experiments  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen 1-01  inch.  ....     '697  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen •72  inch.  . -79  inch. 

Area  of  q[)ecimeB '40715  sq.  in -49016  sq.  in. 


1 

37438 

16-713 

91951 

41049 

•030 

1 

2 

44966 

20-074 

110440 

49-303 

•045 

3 

4 

52166 
58950 

23-288 
26-318 

128124 
144786 

57-198 
64-637 

•083 
•109 

il 

^ 

5 

66022 

29-474 

162156 

72-391 

•158 

m 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

•197 

I 

^^^P 

1 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

•266 

1 

^^^V 

8 
9 

88134 
91840 

39-345 
41000 

216465 
225568 

96-636 
100-700 

•296 
•323 

1 

^^v 

No  cracks. 

Besulis. — ^Here  the  strain  persquare  inch  (Pj)cau8ing  rupture  is225,5681bs.y 
or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (2,)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -323.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (tt)  expended  in  producing  ntptvr* 
.=36344 
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Exp.  XXY.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Samuel  Osbom,  Esq.,  Sheffield.    Mark  oa 

bar,  "  O  6." 

Before  experiment  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -982  inch         ....     -669  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen   *72  inch.  ....     *80  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in -50265  sq.  in. 


No. 

Weight  laid 

Weight  laid 

Com- 

of 

on 

on  per  square  inch 

pression 

Remarks. 

Exp. 

specimen. 

of  section. 

mms. 

1 

lbs. 
37438 

tons. 
16-713 

lbs. 
91961 

tons. 
41-049 

-030 

2 

44966 

20074 

110440 

49-303 

•045 

3 
4 

62166 
68950 

23-288 
26-316 

128124 
144786 

57-198 
64-637 

•073 
-099 

1 

M 

^B 

6 

66022 

29-474 

162156 

72-391 

•148 

n| 

^^^B 

6 

73134 

32-640 

179722 

80-233 

'207 

Hi 

^  ^^H 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

•266 

mB 

I^V 

8 

88134 

39-345 

216465 

96-636 

•305 

w 

m^ 

9 

91840 

41-000 

226568 

100-700 

-323 

No  cracks. 

BemUs. — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  cansing  raptqre  is  226,668  lbs., 
or  100-7  tons;  and  the  correeponding  compression  (ZJ  per  nnit  of  length 
is  -323.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (w)  expended  in  pn>ducing  rupture 
=36344. 


Exp.  XXYI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Samuel  Osbom,  Esq.,  Sheffield.     Mark  on 

bar,  "0  7." 

Before  experiment  After  experiment 

Height  of  apecimen 1-011  inch -826  mch. 

Diameter  of  specimen   ...,...,       -72  inch.          ....     ^748  inch. 
Area  of  specimen '4071 5  sq.  in *43943  sq.  in. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 

37438 
44966 
62166 
68960 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

16713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-346 
41-000 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216466 
226568 

41-049 
49-303 
67-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-962 
96-636 
100-700 

•010 
•015 
•023 
•029 
•038 
•077 
•106 
•166 
•193 

i 

"     '     1 

1 

1 

1 

N 

0  cracks. 

IS 


Remits, — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)  causing  rupture 
226,668  lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  unit 
of  length  is  -193.  By  formula  (13).— The  work  (tt)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =5  21716. 

t2 
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Exp.  XXVII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Samuel  Osbom,  Esq.,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar,  «  0  8." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -984  inch.  ....     -652  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  ....     '812  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    '^OTIS  sq.  in -51784  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 


Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 


Com- 
pression, 


lbs. 
37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41000 


lbs. 
91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•030 
•035 
-063 
-099 
•158 
•217 
•266 
•315 
•333 


No  cracks. 


Bestdts. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100^7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compession  (Z^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -333.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
«  37469. 


Exp.  XXYIII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  and  Co.,  Sheffield.  Mark 

onbar,  <*B8  1." 

Before  experiment  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -993  inch.  ....  ^773  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....  '764  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    '40715  sq.  in '45843  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•030 
•035 
•043 
-049 
•068 
•097 
'146 
•3  0.5 
'223 


No  cracks. 


Besults, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)  causing  rupture  is 
225,568  lbs.,  or  100-7  tons  ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z,)  per  unit 
of  length  is  ^223.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing 
rupture  =25092. 
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£xp.  XXIX. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  &  Co.^  Sheffield.     Mark 

on  bar,  "BS 2." 


Before  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen 1-01  mch. 

Diameter  of  specimen  ....     '72  inch. 
Area  of  specimen '40715  sq.  in. 


After  experiment 
•572  mch. 
-856  inch, 
•57549  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 

Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 

Compres- 
sion, in 
mches. 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Ibe. 
37438 
44966 
52166 
56950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

Ibe. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•060 
•095 
•143 
•219 
•278 
•337 
-386 
•425 
•443 

I 

• 

No  cracks. 

Results, — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  cansiDg  ruptnre  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z^)  per  nnit  of  length 
is  -443.  By  formula  (13), — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  49846. 


Exp.  XXX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark 

on  bar,  "B  S3." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen 1-002  inch.  ....  -532  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen ^72    inch.  ....  -894  inch. 

Area  of  specimen. -40715  sq.  in '62771  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
56950 
m022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•080 
•125 
•183 
-249 
•318 
•367 
•416 
•445 
•473 


No  cracks, 


Results. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  •473.  By  formula  (13), — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
»  53222. 
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Exp.  XXXI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark 


on  bar,  "  8. 1. 

Before  amerinmt 

Height  of  specimen -98  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen  ....     '72  inch. 
Area  of  specimen •40715  sq.  in. 


After  ezperimeat. 
-576  inch. 
•850  inch. 
•56745  sq.  in. 


Na 

Weight  laid 

Weight  laid 

Compres- 

of 

on 

on  per  square  inch 

sion,  in 

Remarks. 

Exp. 

Bpeoimen. 

of  section. 

inches. 

Ibe. 

tons. 

lbs. 

tons. 

1 

37438 

16^713 

91951 

41-049 

•030 

2 

44966 

•  20-074 

110440 

49-303 

•045 

3 

52166 

23-288 

128124 

57-198 

•073 

M 

in — 1 

IH^ 

4 

58950 

26^316 

144786 

64-637 

•139 

n 

tt^A 

5 

66022 

29-474 

162156 

72-391 

•198 

y 

I^B 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

•257 

y 

1 

i^V 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

•316 

^lUl— 

i^^ 

8 

88134 

39-345 

216465 

96-636 

•375 

Two  large  cracks 

9 

91840 

41-000 

225568 

100-700 

•398 

and  a  small  one. 

Besuks, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  cansing  mptore  is  225,568 
lbs.,  OT  100*7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (I J  per  nnit  of  length 
is  '398.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (t*)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=  44783. 


Exp.  XXXn. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark 

on  bar,  "S.2." 

Before  experiment.  After  experimenL 

Height  of  specimen '992  inch.  ....  ^698  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  -785  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in -48398  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


-030 
-035 
•053 
•079 
-118 
-177 
-236 
•275 
•303 


Very  slight  crack. 


Remits. — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -303.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
^  34093, 
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Exp.  XXXIII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark 

on  bar,  **83.'' 

Before  experiment  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen *99  inch.  ....  *710  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen *72  inch.  ....  *768  inch. 

Area  of  specimen *40715  sq.  in *46324  sq.  in. 


Na 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid 

on 

ipecimen. 


Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 


Compres- 
sion, in 
incheB. 


Bemarts. 


lbs. 
37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


tons. 
16-713 
20074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


lbs. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•020 
•025 
•033 
•049 
•078 
•147 
•206 
•255 
•283 


T^o  crai^ks. 


Eesults. — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  {\)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -283.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  («)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=31843. 


Exp.  XXXIV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark 

.  on  bar,  "  S  4^ 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen -977  inch.  ....     -658  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  ....     '794  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in -49514  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


•030 
•035 
•053 
•079 
•128 
•187 
•246 
•295 
•323 


Several  slight  cracks. 


Results. — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)  causing  rupture  is  22^jbQS 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  {l^  per  unit  of  length 
is  -323.  By  formula  (13),— The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=36344. 
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Exp.  XXXV. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Co.,  Sheffield.    Mark 

on  bar,  "  S  5."* 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment 

Height  of  specimen 1-01  inch.  ....  '678  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen "72  inch.  ....  '790  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in '49016  sq.  in. 


No. 

Weight  laid 

Weight  laid 

Compres- 

Bemarks. 

ot 

on 

on  per  square  inch 

sion,  m 

Exp. 

specimen. 

of  section. 

inches. 

1 

lbs. 
37438 

tons. 
16-713 

Ibe. 
91961 

tons. 
41-049 

•030 

Ml 

i 

ip^H^ 

2 

44966 

20-074 

110440 

49-303 

•045 

1 

i 

Ivi^^^B 

3 

52166 

23-288 

128124 

57-198 

•063 

V' 

Ipj^H 

4 

58950 

26-316 

144786 

64-637 

•079 

li' 

ii''^H 

6 

6 

66022 
73134 

29-474 
32-649 

162156 
179722 

72-391 
80-2:33 

•138 
•187 

^ 

llll;lL^^I 

Commenced       to 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

•246 

crack. 

8 

88134 

39-345 

216465 

96-636 

•305 

9 

91840 

41-000 

225568 

100-700 

•333 

Cracks  widened. 

JUstdts, — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100^7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  ^333.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=37469. 


Exp.  XXXYI.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.    Mark 

on  bar,  "  A.'' 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen ^988  inch,  '71  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen    ^72  inch.  ....  "781  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  inch ^47783  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
68950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32649 
36809 
39-346 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162166 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
67-198 
64-637 
72^391 
80233 
87^952 
96-636 
100-700 


•020 
•035 
•043 
•069 
•108 
•167 
•206 
•265 
•283 


No  cracks. 


Results, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100^7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Tj  per  unit  of  length 
is  ^283.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=31843. 
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Exp.  XXXVII.—Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield. 
Mark  on  bar,  "  B," 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen '986  inch.  ....     -804  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  ....      -748  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    '40715  sq.  in '43943  sq.  in. 


No. 

Weight  laid 

Weight  laid 

Com- 

of 

on 

on  per  square  inch 

pression, 

Bemarks. 

Exp. 

Bpeomien. 

of  eection. 

in  inches 

1 

lbs. 
37438 

tons. 

16-713 

lbs. 
91951 

tons. 
41-049 

•020 

j 

1 

2 
3 

44966 
52166 

20-074 

23-288 

110440 
128124 

AQ''^()^ 

.AOK 

m\                  '        ' 

57198!    -033 

1 

il^A 

4 

58950 

26-316 

144786 

64-637 

•039 

i^^H 

5 

66022 

29-474 

162156 

72-391 

•048 

^^^H 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

•077 

J^^^B 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

•116 

^^^M 

8 

88134 

39-345 

216465 

96-636 

•175 

l^^^P 

9 

91840 

41-000 

225568 

100-700 

•193 

No  cracks. 

Results, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)  causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100*7  tons;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z )  per  unit  of  length 
is  -193.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=21716. 


Exp.  XXXVIII.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield. 
Mark  on  bar.  "  C." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen '96  inch.  ....     '716  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  ....     '781  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    ^40715  sq.  in -47783  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


-030 
-035 
-043 
-049 
-078 
•127 
-166 
•225 
•243 


! 


01 


No  cracks. 


Results, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100-7  tons;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z^)  per  unit  of  length 
is  ^243.  By  formula  (13), — ^The  work  {u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=27342. 
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Exp.  XXXIX.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Keflsrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.     Mark 

on  bar,  «  D." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  Bpecimen '982  inch.  ....     *751  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  ....     *774  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    '40715  sq.  in '47051  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 


Weight  laid 

on 
Bpecimen. 


Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 


Com- 
pression, 
m  inches. 


Bemarks. 


lbs. 

37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


Ibe. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


030 
035 
043 
059 
078 
117 
186 
235 
263 


No  cracks. 


Bestdis. — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch(Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100*7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (I)  per  unit  of  length 
is  '263.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  («)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
b29592. 


Exp.  XL. — Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar,  "  E." 

Before  experiment  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen I'OO  inch.  ....     '77  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....     *76  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    *40715  sq.  in *45364  sq.  in. 


37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 


16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 


91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 


41-049 
49-303 
57198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 


-020 
-025 
'033 
•049 
'068 
•107 
•156 
-205 
•233 


No  cracks. 


Besults, — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P  J  causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Z  )  per  unit  of  length 
is  '233.  By  formula  (13), — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=26217. 
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£xp.  XLL— Bnr  of  SMI  from  Messn.  Tarton  &  Soiib,  Sheffield. 

bar,  "  F.** 


Mark  on 


Sefore  exporimont. 

Height  of  specimen 1*0  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen *72  inch. 

Area  of  specimen     *40715  sq.  in. 


After  experiment 
.     -748  inch. 
.     '785  inch. 
.     -48398  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Expt 

Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 

Weight  laid 

on  per  square  in<^ 

of  seotion. 

Com- 
pression, 
m  inches. 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

lbs. 

37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 

16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

lbs. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons.' 
41049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•020 
•025 
-033 
•049 
-078 
•127 
•176 
•225 
•253 

i 

. 

1 

i 

No  cracks. 

Besults. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 
or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (I)  per  unit  of  length 
is  -253.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (t*)  expended  m  producing  rupture 
«28467. 


Exp.  XLII. — ^Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar, "  G." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen '998  inch.  ....     '71  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  '79  inch. 

Area  of  specimen     '40715  sq.  in -49016  sq.  in. 


1 

37438 

16713 

91951 

41-049 

•030 

1 

9, 

44966 

20-074 

110440 

49-303 

-035 

52166 
58950 

23-288 
26-316 

128124 
144786 

57-198 
64-637 

-053 
-079 

3 
4 

J 

{m 

5 

66022 

29-474 

162156 

72-391 

-118 

m 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

•167 

1 

y^^^H 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

-216 

■ 

i^^^V 

8 
9 

88134 
91840 

39-345 

41-000 

216465 
225568 

96-636 
100-700 

-265 
-293 

M 

ll^^^^r 

Noc 

racks. 

jUsulis, ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (Pj)  causing  rupture  is  225,568  lbs., 

or  100*7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (Zj  per  unit  of  length 
is  •293.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (t*)  expended  m  producing  rupture 
s32968. 
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£xp.  XUn.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.     Mark  on 

bar,  "H." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen -993  inch.  . . .  •  -731  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen '72  inch.  ....  '776  inch. 

Area  of  specimen    '40715  sq.  in -47294  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 

Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 

Com- 
pression, 
minchea 

Hemarks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

lbs. 

37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 
16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

lbs. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
67-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

•020 
•025 
•043 
•059 
•088 
•137 
•196 
•245 
•273 

1 

1 

No  cracks. 

RemUs, — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons;  and  the  corresponding  compression  Q^  per  unit  of  length 
is  ^273.  By  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
«  30718. 


Exp.  XLIV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Turton  <fe  Sons,  Sheffield.    Mark  on 

bar,  « 1." 

Before  experiment.  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen -988  inch.  ^722  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen "72    inch.  ....  -781  inch. 

Area  of  specimen ^40715  sq.  in -47783  sq.  in. 


1 

37438 

16-713 

91951 

41-049 

-020 

'"'*•"• ~— .. 

2 

44966 

20-074 

110440 

49-303 

•025 

3 
4 

52166 
68950 

23-288 
26-316 

128124 
144786 

57198 
64-637 

•043 
-059 

J 

■1 

5 

66022 

29-474 

162156 

72-391 

•108 

ill 

i  i^V 

6 

73134 

32-649 

179722 

80-233 

•157 

■ 

^^m 

7 

80214 

35-809 

197023 

87-952 

-206 

I 

ii!^ 

8 

88134 

39-345 

216465 

96-636 

•255 

■1    mill  11 

9 

91840 

41-000 

225568 

100-700 

-273 

Very  slightly  cracked. 

Results. — Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P,)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (l^)  per  unit  of  length  is 
•273.  By  formula  (13). — The  work  (w)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
«30718. 
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Eip.  XLV.— Bar  of  Steel  from  Messrs.  Tnrton  &  Sons,  Sheffield.     Mark  on 

bar,  "  U." 

Before  experiment  After  experiment. 

Height  of  specimen '984  inch.  ....  -701  inch. 

Diameter  of  specimen -72  inch.  ....  -785  inch. 

Area  of  specimen -40715  sq.  in -48398  sq.  in. 


No. 

of 

Exp. 

Weight  laid 

on 

specimen. 

Weight  laid 

on  per  square  inch 

of  section. 

Com- 
pression, 
m  inches. 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

lbs. 

37438 
44966 
52166 
58950 
66022 
73134 
80214 
88134 
91840 

tons. 

16-713 
20-074 
23-288 
26-316 
29-474 
32-649 
35-809 
39-345 
41-000 

Ibe. 

91951 
110440 
128124 
144786 
162156 
179722 
197023 
216465 
225568 

tons. 
41-049 
49-303 
57-198 
64-637 
72-391 
80-233 
87-952 
96-636 
100-700 

-030 
•035 
•053 
-069 
•118 
-167 
•226 
•275 
•293 

!                   1 

m^- 

No  cracks. 

Results. — ^Here  the  strain  per  square  inch  (P^)  causing  rupture  is  225,568 
lbs.,  or  100-7  tons ;  and  the  corresponding  compression  (ZJ  per  unit  of  length 
is  -293.  Bj  formula  (13). — ^The  work  (u)  expended  in  producing  rupture 
=32968. 
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Abstract  op  the  Resttlts  op  Tables  L,  II.,  and  III, 

Transverse  Strain, — ^Table  I. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that,  within  the  elastic  limits,  the 
deflections  are  in  proportion  to  the  pressures ;  for  example^  in  Experiment  1, 
the  deflections  are  almost  exactly  expressed  by  the  formula  5= -001361  w, 
where  the  constant  '001361  is  the  mean,  B^,  of  aU  the  deflections  for  a 
unity  of  weight  derived  from  formula  (3).  By  aid  of  this  principle  the  value 
of  the  weight,  w,  with  its  equivalent  deflection,  corresponding  to  the  elastic 
Umit,  was  determined. 

The  mean  value  of  Dj,  given  in  col,  4,  the  deflection  corresponding  to  unity 
of  pressure  and  section,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
different  bars.  In  general,  the  least  flexible  bars  give  the  highest  values  of 
E  and  C,  and,  other  things  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  the  most 
flexible  bars  give  the  highest  values  of  u,  the  work  of  deflection  correspond- 
ing to  unity  of  section. 

The  bars  of  some  of  the  experiments,  10,  18,  28,  &c.,  with  more  than 
an  average  flexibility,  gave  very  high  values  for  C,  the  working  unit 
of  resistance  to  transverse  strain,  showing  their  great  value  when  applied  to 
the  springs  of  carriages  and  other  constructions,  where  flexibility  and 
strength  should  be  combined.  Such  bars  as  those  of  experiments  1,  12,  21, 
&c.,  with  less  than  an  average  flexibility,  gave  at  least  an  average  value  for 
C,  showing  their  applicability  to  all  constnictions  where  rigidity  and  strength 
are  required ;  and  so  on  to  other  cases. 

The  mean  value  of  E,  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  given  in  col.  5,  taken  for 
thirty  of  the  best  specimens,  is  31,000,000  nearly,  whilst  the  mean  taken 
for  a  like  number,  in  col.  4,  is  about  32,000,000.  This  modulus  exceeds 
that  of  wrought  iron  by  more  than  the  30th  part.  Steel  having  a  much 
greater  flexibility  than  wrought  iron,  accounts  for  the  approximation  of  their 
values  for  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  The  bars  that  have  the  greatest  flexi- 
bility, or  the  great  value  of  D^,  other  things  being  the  same,  have  the  least 
value  for  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

The  values  of  w,  or  the  work  of  deflection  for  the  unity  of  section  up  to 
the  elastic  limit,  may  be  taken  as  mecisures  of  the  qualities  of  bars  where 
flexibility  and  strength  are  required. 

The  bars  generally  exhibit  very  high  powers  of  resistance  to  transverse 
strain.  The  mean  value  of  the  unit  of  working  strength,  C,  given  in  col.  9, 
taken  for  one-half  the  number  of  experiments,  is  6*83  tons,  and  for  the 
remaining  half  (omitting  the  last  two  experiments)  this  constant  is  5*23 
tons,  giving  a  general  mean  of  6  tons.  In  the  modd.  tube  of  the  Britannia 
and  Conway  bridges,  the  value  of  the  constant  for  breaking  weight  is 
6*7  tons. 

Taking  11  tons  per  square  inch  as  the  mean  value  of  the  compressive  and 
tensile  resistances  of  wrought  iron  at  the  elastic  limit,  the  vdue  of  C  in 
this  case  will  be  less  than  2  tons ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  transverse 
strength  of  these  steel  bars  will  be  about  3^  times  the  strength  of  wrought- 
iron  bars  of  the  same  dimensions. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinds  of  material 
imdergoing  transverse  strain,  let  us  suppose  two  bars  of  the  same  length, 
one  steel  and  the  other  iron,  having  the  same  strength,  to  be  similar  in  their 
transverse  sections  ;  then,  as  the  strength  of  bars  of  similar  section  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  depths, 
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where  e?  is  the  depth  of  the  steel  har,  d^  that  of  the  iron  bar,  and  g  =3-5, 
the  ratio  of  their  units  of  working  strength.  ^ 

But  as  the  areas  of  similar  section  are  as  the  squares  of  their  like  dimen- 
sions^ 

Section  iron  bar     3-5*  cZ' 

Section  steel  bar==~^~=^*^*=^'^^^^- 

Now  taking  the  cost  of  iron  at  £7  per  ton,  and  that  of  steel  at  £12,  wo 
have  for  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  materials  of  the  same  strength. 

Iron      7x2-3052     161304     _    _ 
Sted 12— =  -12-=l-^^7, 

that  is,  the  cost  of  the  iron  would  be  about  1^  times  that  of  the  steel. 

In  the  case  of  railway  bars  and  such  constructions,  besides  this  saving  in 
the  cost  of  material,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  steel  rail  would  last 
four  times  as  long  as  the  iron  rail. 

I'efisih  ^^ram.— Table  II. 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  thirty  of  the  best 
specimens,  we  find  the  mean  tenacity  per  square  inch =47*7  tons. 

Now  if  we  take  25  tons  per  square  inch  as  the  tenacity  of  the  best  English 
hammered  iron  in  bars,  it  follows  that  the  tenacity  of  these  steel  bars  will 
be  about  twice  (1-91  time)  that  of  the  iron  bars. 

EcoTiomic  use  of  the  Material. 

For  bars  of  equal  strength,  undergoing  tensile  strain,  the  iron  bar  should 
be  about  twice  the  section  of  the  steel  bar ;  now  if  the  cost  of  steel  be  .£12 
per  ton,  and  that  of  iron  £7,  then,  for  a  ton  of  metal  in  each  case,  the  com- 
parative cost  of  bars  of  equal  strength  will  be 

Iron  bars      7 x  191     1337 _ 
Steel  bars""      12      ""    12    -I'l^^' 

that  is,  the  cost  of  the  iron  would  be  more  than  once  and  one-tenth  that  of 
the  steel;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  steel  would  be  the  more  economical 
metal.     The  saving  per  ton  of  material  would  be  £1*37,  or  £1  7s.  4|c?. 

The  work  producing  rupture  in  the  different  specimens  is  very  variable, 
owing  probably,  to  some  extent,  to  the  errors  arising  from  the  determina- 
tion of  such  exceedingly  small  elongations.  This  irregularity  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  specimens  had  been  of  greater  length,  so  that  the  elonga- 
tions might  have  been  ascertained  with  greater  accuracy. 

The  greatest  value  (6403)  of  this  work  of  elongation  is  given  in  expt.  14, 
where  the  breaking  strain  of  the  specimen  is  below  the  average,  being  only 
about  40  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  specimen  (see  expt.  18)  which  had  the  greatest  tenacity,  viz.  about 
60  tons  per  square  inch,  required  only  670  units  of  work  to  produce  rup- 
ture ;  this  arises  from  the  veiy  small  elongation,  viz.  -01,  which  the  bar 
sustained  at  the  point  of  rupture, 

1867.  TJ 
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The  ultimate  elongations  are  unaccountably  variable,  and  seem  much  below 
what  might  have  been  exp^ted  *,  eveti  the  greatest  elongation,  '1437,  given, 
in  the  Table,  is  below  the  average  for  ifon  bars,  whilst  the  least  elongation, 
*0037,  produced  hj  a  strain  of  88^  tons  per  square  inch|  is  only  about  the 
50th  part  of  this  average. 

Obwipf  eftrfon.— Tabte  III. 

Thirty-two  of  the  bars  supported  each  a  pressure  of  lOO'T  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section  without  undergoing  any  sensibble  fracture,  whilst  twenty- 
three  bars  were  more  or  less  fhictured  with  this  pressure. 

The  mean  value  of  the  compression  per  unit  of  length,  given  in  col.  6  of  the 
Table,  taken  for  24  of  the  best  specimens,  is  -372  ;  whilst  the  mean  taken  for 
the  remaining  specimens  is  '232,  giving  a  general  mean  deflection  of  '302. 

The  work,  w,  expended  in  crusning  the  material  in  bhort  columns  is  re- 
markably large.  The  mean  value  of  u,  given  in  col.  7,  taken  for  26  of  the 
best  specimens,  is  41300 ;  whilst  the  mean  taken  for  the  remaining  speci- 
mens is  25400,  giving  a  general  mean  value  of  33400. 

If  6000  be  taken  as  the  valufe  of  ti,  in  the  case  of  tensile  strain,  then  the 
work  emended  in  rupturing  the  material  by  compression  will  be  5^  times 
the  work  expended  in  rupturing  the  material  by  extension. 

Tensile  and  compreiiHffe  Resistances  compared. 

Taking  the  mean  tensile  resistance  to  rupture  at  47*7  tonfl  pel*  square 
inch,  it  follows  that  their   resistance  to  cotnpression  is  more  than  double 

(2'1  times)  their  tesistance  to  extension  i  thuH  a^j*  a=2*l.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  most  economic  form  of  a  steel  bar  Undergoing  transverse  strain 
would  be  a  bar  with  double  flanches,  having  the  area  of  the  bottom  flanch 
about  double  that  of  the  top  flanch. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  trabsvetse 
Strain^  where  Sj,  the  strain  per  square  inch  bf  the  material  at  the  elastic 
limit,  m6C«6  x  6*83  ton8=40-98,  or  41"  tons  nearly ;  but  the  mean  break- 
ing strain  per  square  inch  by  extension  s=47'7  tons,  clearly  indicating  that 
the  compressive  resistance  in  the  former  case  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  tensile  resistance* 

It  is  important  in  every  experiment  on  the  strength  of  materials,  which 
enters  so  largely  into  constructive  art,  that  we  should  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  the  material  of  which  the  structure  is  Cotn- 
posed,  and  that  its  resistance  in  all  the  different  forms  of  strain  should  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  ascertained.  In  the  foregoing  experiments  We  have 
determined  the  resisting  powers  of  the  different  speclnieiis  to  bending,  ten- 
sion, and  compression;  but  we  have  omitted  that  of  torsion,  or  twisting, 
until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  upon  the  same  identical  bars. 
These  I  hope  to  accomplish  in  a  separate  communication,  and  also  to  give 
some  further  results  on  an  enlarged  scale,  calculated  to  confittn  what  nas 
already  been  done,  and  to  ascertain  some  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the 
changes  now  in  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steeL 
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Aeport  qf  the  Committee  appointed  to  ewptore  the  Marine  Faima  and 
Flora  of  the  South  Coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. — No.  2.  Consist- 
ing  qf  J.  GwYN  Jeffreys,  F.ii./S.^  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  Jonathan 
CotcH>  F.L.S,^  Charles  Stewart,  F.L.S.^  J.  Brooking  Rowls, 
F.L.S.,  and  J.  Ralfs,  F.L.8i  Reporter ^  C.  Smnch  Batb>  F.K8.  ife. 

Ik  presenting  their  Second  ^Report,  the  Committee  teg  io  state  that  their 
endeavour  has  heen,  as  much  as  possible,  to  direct  their  researches  towards 
the  discovery  of  rare  or  new  species, — to  retake,  upon  th6  ground  on  which 
they  were  originally  found,  specimens  similar  to  those  that  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Leach  and  Montagu,  some  of  whose  typical  specimens  have  been 
lost>  misplaced,  or  destroyed.  This  is  more  true  in  regard  to  the  Crustacea 
than  perhaps  of  any  other  class  of  animals — a  circumstance,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  curt  descriptions  of  the  animals  given  by  the  authors, 
that  materially  interferes  with  tiie  power  of  zoologists  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence upon  tiie  relation  that  any  fresh  specimens  may  bear  to  those  types. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  as  much  as  possible,  we  have  directed  our  investiga- 
tions hitherto  mostiy  between  Bigbury  Bay  toward  the  east,  and  the  Dodman 
toward  the  west.  Within  these  limits  our  dredging  and  trawling  has  been 
mostly  carried  on  within  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  of  the  shore,  and 
in  water  that  has  not  exceeded  fifty  fathoms  in  depth. 

Fish* — As  regards  the  obtaining  of  fish,  the  sweep  of  a  dredge,  Mr.  Couch 
says,  is  too  limited  to  afibrd  a  prospect  of  much  success ;  and  our  notes  about 
them  can  be  but  few.  In  shallow  depths  the  Megrim  or  Scaldfish  (Ehombus 
amoglossus)  was  obtained  in  abundance ;  but  none  were  found  at  between 
forty  and  fifty  fathoms.  At  the  latter  depth  the  Launcelet  and  larger  Launce 
had  lain  buried  in  the  sand ;  as  regards  the  latter,  it  seems  worthy  of  notice 
that  at  this  season  the  large  abundance  of  its  species  have  changed  their 
quarters  so  as  to  approach  the  shore,  while  at  least  in  this  one  instance  an 
example  has  remained  buried  in  its  winter  haunt.  An  observation  made  by 
an  intelligent  fisherman  may  also  be  deserving  of  notice.  It  refers  to  the 
habit  of  some  small  individuals  of  several  kinds  of  fish  seeking  shelter  within 
the  cavity  of  some  of  the  larger  species  of  medusse.  Yery  small  Scads,  Bibs, 
and  Whiting  Pollacks  are  often  found  thus  attending  on  these  medusee,  so  as 
to  accompany  them  wherever  they  float ;  and  on  the  least  alarm  they  have 
recourse  to  the  shelter  thus  offered  to  them ;  so  that  on  lifting  one  of  these 
creatures  fiito  the  boat  there  were  found  concealed  within  the  cavities  no 
less  than  sixty-Hvo  young  Scads — ^from  which  the  question  arises,  As  these 
mcdusfle  are  generally  believed  to  come  to  us  from  a  warmer  region,  may  they 
not  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  us  young  fishes  of  rarer  sorts,  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  visited  us  ? 

Among  the  rarer  fishes  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since  our  last 
Report  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  Ausonia  cimeri,  of  which  an  accoimt  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Zoological  Society, — and  also  what  there  is  some  reason  to  judge  a  distinct 
species,  to  which  the  name  has  been  assigned  of  A,  cocksii.  We  have  had 
also  the  Scabbard  fish  (Lepidopus  argyreus\  which  was  found  floating  on 
the  surface  near  Falmouth,  and  also  the  Silvery  hairtail  {Trichivrus  lep^ 
iurus)  taken  in  a  drifl-net  near  Penzance. 

MoLLrscA. — BosteUaria  pes-pelecani,  in  all  stages  of  growth;  Psamrnohia 
ve^pertina,  Crassina  danmonii,  Cardium  espinaium,  C  levignivw^  Ceriihinm 
lima,  Acwcpa  virginea,  from  a  trawl  (but  this  example  diflers  from  the  figure 
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given  by  Forbes,  as  if  from  greater  age),  Chione  islandiea,  Vemt$  samiensiSf 
V.  fasdata,  Solen  peUticidiiS,  Saancava  arctica,  Lima  hians,  or  L.  losiconti  (a 
single  valve  from  thirty-five  fathoms) ;  Pectens,  numerous,  among  them  P. 
tigrinus,  but  all  empty  shells ;  Dentalium  entalis ;  D,  tarentinum  (?),  PiUdium 
fiUvum,  on  the  dead  shell  of  Pinna  nigra ;  Fusus  j>ropinqmi8 ;  F.  langirostris, 
.from  forty  fSathoms ;  Bulla  lignaria ;  Turritella  terehra  ;  Trochus  papiUoms ; 
Scalaria  cLathratulus ;  Natica  alderi ;  N.  nitida,  from  the  stomach  of  Asterias 
aurantiaca ;  Pandora  inatquivalvis ;  two  or  three  examples  of  a  genus  which. 
Forbes  terms  TropTion,  but  of  which  he  has  not  given  figures ;  Emarginula 
rosea ;  Marginella  rosea, 

Cettstacea. — ^The  Reporter  states  that  the  number  of  Crustacea  that  have 
heexi  taken  off  this  south-western  coast  of  England  has  been  very  large, 
being,  with  few  arctic  exceptions,  the  whole  that  have  hitherto  been  known  to 
the  British  seas,  to  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  several  interest- 
ing and  important  species. 

The  entrance  to  the  English  channel  appears  in  its  position  to  be  the 
boundary  or  extreme  limits  of  two  several  faunas.  We  find  species  that  are 
decidedly  arctic  in  their  character  represented  by  specimens  that  have  a 
generally  depauperized  appearance,  both  as  to  size  and  typical  expression, 
while  Mediterranean  species  are  represented  without  any  large  amount  of 
variation  in  form  or  dimensions  of  specimens.  But  our  observations  induce 
us  to  believe  that  the  southern  forms,  when  taken  on  our  shores,  are  gene- 
rally dredged  from  water  of  considerable  depth,  whereas  those  of  the  arctic 
types  are  as  invariably  taken  in  shallow  water. 

The  variation  of  depths  and  local  habitats  appear  to  us  to  depend  more 
upon  the  condition  of  food  and  its  general  supply  than  from  other  causes ; 
we  therefore  think  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  in  limited 
regions  can  only  be  worked  out  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
animals,  particularly  in  relation  to  their  food — and  even  then  cannot  be  very 
reliable. 

The  annexed  list  of  Crustacea  exhibits  the  various  species  that  have  been 
recently  taken  by  members  of  this  Committee. 

Brachyuba. 


Range 

Ground. 

Frequency. 

Stenorhynchns,  Lamarck. 

phalangium,  Penn 

ten  uirostris,  Z^ocA    

AchffiUB,  Leach. 

oranchii.  Leach 

Fath. 
3-45 
6-30 

6-20 

6-30 

10-20 

6-40 

3-8 

4-40 

6-20 
6-20 
4-45 

Zoophytic. 
Zoophytic. 

Zoophytic. 

Rocky. 

Weedy. 

Weedy. 

Weedy. 

Weedy. 

Rocky. 
Rocky. 
Stony. 

Common. 
Frequent. 

Occasionally. 

Occasionally. 

Frequent. 

Frequent. 

Frequent. 

Occasionally. 
Occasionally. 
Frequent. 

Inaohus,  Fabr, 

dorsettensis,  PeitM,    

Pisa,  Leach. 

tetraodon,  Leach   

Hyas,  Leach, 

aranea  Fabr 

Maia,Xam. 

saninado.  Serhet  

Eurynome,  Leach. 

aspera,  Lecu^h    

Xantho,  XeocA. 

ilorida,  Jjeach 

riruloBa,  .Stf 

tuberculata.  Couch 
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Range. 

Ground. 

Frequen(7'. 

Primula,  Leach. 

dentioulata,  Mont 

4    3 

<^    \ 

0-  1 
4-45 
3-46 
5 

Rockr. 

Zoophytic 

Zoophytic. 

Trawled. 

Oyster-bed. 
Stony. 

Zoophytic. 

On  liying  turtle. 

Frequent. 
Common. 

Frequent. 
Occasionally. 
Occasionally. 
Occasionally. 

1  in  mussel,  Saltash. 

1  in  PiniM. 

Occasionally. 

2  near  French  coast. 

Frequent. 
Frequent. 
Frequent. 

Occasionally. 

Common. 

Carcinus  mssnas,  I4nn 

PortunuB,  Leach, 

pubeor,  Xt »».  

depurator,  Leach  

marmoreus,  X«aeA 

pusilluSy  XtfocA 

Poly&usy  Leach. 

henslowii,  Leach   

Pinnotheres,  Latr, 

pisum,  I'enn 

0 
30 

12 

yeterum,  ^o«e   

Gonophax,  Leach. 

angulata.  Leach 

Planc«,  Leach, 

linnteana.  Leach    

Ebalia,  Leach. 

pennantii,  Leach  

40 
4-45 

40-45 

30-45 
12 

brycrii.  Leach    

Shelly. 
Shelly. 

Stony. 

Zoophytic. 

cranchii.  Leach ^. 

Atelecyclus,  Leach. 

heterodon,  Leach 

Corystes,  Leach. 

catsirelaunus,  Leach 

Anomuea. 


Range. 

Ghround. 

Frequency. 

Pagurus,  Fahr. 

bemhardus,  ZAnn 

Fath. 
0-30 
6-45 
3-10 
6 
4^10 
0-  6 

0-  3 
4-40 

12 

4-40 

0-10 

40 

10-45 

20-30 
30 

Stony. 

Zoophytic. 

Rocky. 

Mud  and  stone. 

Rocky. 

Sand,  rocky. 

Rocky. 
Zoophytic,  rocky. 

Zoophytic. 

Zoophytic. 

Stony. 

Shelly. 

Zoophytic. 

Stony. 
Stony. 

Common. 

Occasionally. 

Not  common. 

Occasionally. 

Occasionally. 

CommonatExmouth,  oc- 
casionally at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yealm. 

Common. 
Common. 

Occasionally. 

Common. 

Common. 

Occasionally. 

Frequent. 

Occasionally.  Mr.  Couch 
says,  common  in  sto- 
mach of  codfish. 

2  specimens. 

prideauxii.  Leach  

cuanensis,  Thom 

hyndmanni.  Thorn 

Iffiyis,  Thorn 

dillwynii,  i^jp.  J 

Poroellana,  Lam. 

platycheles,  Tenn 

longicomis,  ^enn 

Gblathea,  Fdbr. 

squamifcra,  Leach 

dispersa,  Sp.  S 

slrifosa.  Fdbr 

nexa,  Emb 

andrewsii,  Kin 

bamffica,  Penn,  (Mimida 
rondeletii,  Bell)    

digitidistans,  i^.  B 
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Maobitkjl. 


Biinge. 

Ghxmnd. 

Frequency. 

Scyllarus,  Fabr, 

arctns,  JUnn 

Fath. 
6 

3-10 

4 

1-6 

O-40 

20 

6-15 

6 

30 
80 

4 
80 

6-10 

6-10 
4-  6 

6 

1-40 

Bocky. 

Bocky. 

Mud. 

Bocky. 

Sand. 

Stony. 
Zoophytio. 

Stony. 
Stony. 

Stony. 
Stony. 

5    specimens;     X    Ply- 
mouth,   X    Polperro, 
and  8  Pen^anoe. 

Common. 

1  specimen. 

Common. 

Common. 

Occasionally. 

Frequent. 

4  specimens,  Bigsby  Bay. 

Several  specimens. 
Several  specimens. 

4  specimens  in  a  sponge. 

Occasionally. 

OffPolperro. 

Common. 

Common. 
Several. 

Common. 

Palinurus,  Fdbr, 

vulgaris,  Latr 

subterranea,  LettGh    

Homarus,  M.-Ed. 

marinus,  Faibr*  ., 

Orangon,  Fabr, 

vulgaris,  Fdbr.,  

boTCas,  PAippi  (&8ciatus, 

RissOf  Bciiptus,  Bell) 
BpinoBus,  Zieach 

trispinosus,  EaiUtr 

Alpheus,  Fdbr. 

ruber,  Fdw 

edwardsii    , 

Typton,  CoHa. 

spongioeum,  8p,  S,  

Nika,  Bisso. 

edulis    (Sis$o\    ooucbii, 
(Bell) 

Athanas,  Leach. 

nitescens,  3font 

Hippolyte,  Leach. 

oranohii,  Leach 

Stony. 

Stony, 
atony. 

Bocky. 

Rocky. 

Caradina,  Fdw. 

varianSi  Leach  

tenuirostris,  Sp.  B 

Pandalufl  Jefiteysii  (Sp.  B.) 

(Thompsom?,  ^tf^O 

Pal«mon,J'a*r, 

serratiiB.  Feint 

Among  tho  Brachyura  we  know  not  of  any  that  call  for  especial  remark, 
except  Planes  linnwana,  of  which  Mr.  Coucn  says,  "  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  (1867)  an  example  of  the  Hawk's-biU  Turtle  was  taken  in  tho 
Channel,  at  not  a  great  distance  from  the  French  coast,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  classed  as  British ;  but  when  brought  alive  and  active  to  Polperro,  there 
were  found,  adhering  closely  under  the  shelter  of  its  tail,  two  full-grown 
examples  of  the  Crab  Phnes  Unnceana, — the  situation  evidentiy  chosen  for 
support  and  shelter ;  for,  from  the  structure  of  their  hind  legs,  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  they  can  maintain  themselves  at  the  surface  without 
the  aid  of  some  extraneous  support." 

These  would  not  have  been  recorded  here  if  the  species  had  not  pre- 
viously been  taken  on  our  coast ;  for  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  they  are 
mere  strangers ;  and  the  specimens  having  been  taken  attached  to  a  living 
turtie  corroborates  the  fact,  while  it  also  shows  that  the  exotic  reptile  must 
have  gathered  them  as  it  travelled  by  the  Sargossa  weed. 

Amongst  the  anomurous  Crustacea  we  would  wish  to  notice  the  genus  that 
Leach  has  named  Munida  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Oalaihea ; 
but  the  points  of  distinction  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  so  great  a  separation, 
and  naturally  they  appear  to  us  to  be  but  species  of  one  genus. 
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We  have  recently  taken  three  fine  gpedmensi  on  the  shelly  ground  off  the 
Dodmftn  in  ahout  thirty  fathoms  of  water.  The  first  apeoimen  that  we  oh- 
tained  difiered  from  thoie  pre?ionaly  known  and  desoribed  by  having,  instead 
of  a  long  oentral  rostrifonn  spine  flanked  by  two  shorter  ones  of  analogous 
construction,  three  equally  important  anterior^  porreoted  ipineft-^thia  in 
oonse^uenoe  of  the  two  lateral  spines  being  developed  to  a  length  oone-f 
spending  with  that  of  the  central  in  normal  specimens ;  whilst  in  another 
specimen  the  oentral  spine  appears  to  be  rather  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
lateral  ones  than  that  figured  by  either  Leach  or  Pr(^.  BeU,  aud  l^e  specimen 
bears  a  very  dose  relationship  to  Oahihm  manodim  of  Milne-Edwanls  from 
Brazil — ^a  circumstance  that  supports  an  opinion  that  we  have  dsewhere 
expressed,  that  there  is  a  veiy  considerable  resemblance  between  the  Crustacea 
of  the  South- American  coast  and  that  of  the  British  seas. 

This  species,  Gala^hea  hmnffiea  (Afunida  ro^ickleHi,  Bell),  is  stated  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  of  our  Crustacea,  and  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  our  museums. 
Its  habitat  is  most  probably  the  temperate  latitudes  in  tolerably  deep  water 
on  the  western  shores  of  Europe ;  for  although  extending  as  far  as  Ihe  Shet- 
lands,  yet  the  specimens  that  have  been  dredged  in  the  colder  regions  are> 
we  believe,  invariably  very  small  and  the  inhabitants  of  very  deep  water. 

Among  the  Oalathem  that  we  have  taken  on  our  coast,  and  which  embrace 
all  that  have  been  previously  known  as  British,  is  one  that  we  think  must  be 
accepted  as  not  having  been  previously  described. 

The  largest  specimen,  measuring  from  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  that  of 
the  extended  hands,  is  little  more  than  two  inches,  of  which  the  animal 
itself,  measuring  from  the  extiemity  of  the  rostrum  to  that  of  the  tail,  is 
little  more  than  one  inch.  This  species  differs  from  either  of  the  others  in 
having  the  laige  pair  of  chelate  pereiopoda  flat  and  broad,  the  Angers  much 
curved,  very  distant,  and  meeting  only  at  their  apex  when  closed,  furnished 
on  the  inside  with  a  considerable  brush  of  hairs,  and  armed  near  the  base  of 
the  moveable  finger  with  a  prominent  tubercle  or  tooth,  but  which  appears 
to  be  of  little  importance,  since  it  is  not  able  to  impinge  against  the  opposite 
finger.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  specimen  may  only  be  an 
extreme  form  of  the  male  of  Qalathta  aqmmifera ;  but  the  armature  of  the 
snrfaee  of  the  hands,  which  is  generally  a  safe  guide  in  specific  character, 
has  a  distinct  variation.  In  G.  squamifera  the  arms  are  covered  generally 
with  a  series  of  curved  scale-like  tuberculations,  the  anterior  margin  oi 
which  is  divided  into  a  series  of  bead-like  elevations,  while  in  the  most 
typical  parts,  such  as  on  the  surface  of  the  meros  and  carpus,  the  central 
prominence  is  elevated  to  a  point,  and  the  whole  of  the  tubercular  ridge  is 
crowned  by  a  row  of  short  hairs  so  minute  that  they  are  not  perceptible  ex^ 
cept  by  the  assistance  of  a  lens.  These  tuberculations  are  closely  packed  and 
regular. 

In  the  supposed  new  species  the  tuberculations  are  less  prominent  and 
defined,  the  margins  of  which  can  only  be  perceived  to  be  at  all  baccated  by 
careful  arrangement  of  the  light,  while  the  cilia,  being  far  less  numerous,  are 
yet  more  conspicuous  under  the  lens.  If  it  be  only  a  variation  of  Q.  squami- 
fera, as  we  are  much  inclined  still  to  consider  it,  it  is  too  important  a 
-variation  to  be  passed  over  without  notice,  and  the  Beporter  has  named  it 
provision^y  Qalathea  digitidistans,  until  the  observation  of  a  larger  series 
of  specimens  than  we  have  as  yet  seen  may  enable  us  to  arnve  at  a  eorrect 
eonoiusion. 

Hie  zo^  of  the  genus  Porcdlana  has,  we  believe,  been  figured  from  exotic 
species  by  Dana ;  and  having  the  opportunity  of  obserring  that  of  P.  pk^fyr- 
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chele^,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  circumstance  (PI.  I.  ^,  4).  It  differs 
from  the  recognized  typical  zoe  of  the  common  shore-crab  (Gardrms  mcenas) 
in  the  monstrous  development  of  an  anterior  and  two  posterior  comuous  pro- 
cesses to  the  carapace,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  telson ;  but  in  its  completo 
character  it  offers  an  intermediate  condition  between  liie  larvsB  of  the  bra- 
chyurous  and  macrurous  Crustacea.  It  has  the  appendages  of  the  cephalon 
and  pereion  developed  to  a  similar  extent  with  those  of  the  Brachyura, 
whereas  the  telson  and  carapace  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  same  parts 
in  the  Macrura,  from  which  they  differ  in  degree  only.  In  the  carapace, 
instead  of  the  rostrum  and  the  posterior  angles  of  the  carapace  being  only 
just  pronounced,  as  in  the  macrurous  zoe,  they  are  developed  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent in  the  anomurous  larvee,  and  in  the  young  of  the  PorceUancn  to  nearly 
twice  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  animal ;  while  the  telson,  instead  of 
being  shaped  like  the  caudal  fin  of  a  fish,  has  in  the  Anomura  the  central 
portion  sometimes  produced  to  an  angle  posteriorly. 

Beyond  this  stage  of  the  development  of  this  species,  or,  we  believe,  any 
species  of  the  Anomura,  we  have  no  sure  knowledge,  except  that  whidi  we 
stated  in  the  last  Report  relative  to  the  genus  Olaucothoe  being  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  genus  Pagnrus, 

The  zoe  of  Pagurus  (PI.  I.  fig.  1)  is  probably  tolerably  well  known  to  car- 
cinologists,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  figured  or  described.  It 
has  the  anomurous  character  of  having  a  pointed  rostrum  and  a  projecting 
point  at  each  of  the  posterior  angles  of  the  carapace,  and  the  telson  termi- 
nating in  a  gradually  widening  fi^htail-like  appendage,  fringed  with  a  few 
terminal  spines — the  appendages  being  developed  rather  on  the  type  of  those 
of  the  Brachyura  than  of  the  Macrura.  During  our  expeditions  we  have 
taken  specimens  that  we  believe  to  be  the  zoe  of  the  same  genus  still  further 
developed ;  we  say  believe  to  be,  because  it  is  only  from  analysis  that  we  have 
come  to  this  conclusion,  and  we  have  not  the  testimony  of  direct  observation 
that  the  one  is  the  older  stage  of  the  other. 

That  which  we  take  to  be  the  second  stage  of  the  genus  Pagurus  (PL  I, 
fig.  2)  we  took,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  in  a  towing-net,  in  Plymouth  Sound. 
From  its  general  appearance  our  first  impression  was  that  it  was  the  young  of 
&Pal<^mon;  but  closer  observation  and  a  careful  dissection  of  its  parts  induce 
us  strongly  to  believe  that  it  is  the  young  of  one  of  the  anomurous  group 
of  Crustacea, — ^in  the  first  place  the  form  of  the  carapace,  in  the  next  the 
general  divergence  from  and  the  resemblance  to  the  appendages  of  the  zoe  of 
a  macrurous  decapod.  The  superior  antenna  is  developed  upon  the  brachy- 
urous  type,  but  the  inferior  has  the  squamiform  appendage  of  the  macrurous 
Crustacea.  All  the  other  appendages  that  pertain  to  the  cephalon  and  pereion, 
except  the  last  pair  of  perciopoda  (and  these  are  not  developed,  at  least  they 
were  not  perceptible  to  our  examination),  have  the  macrurous  type — a  cir- 
cumstance that  would  accord  with  the  animal  being  that  of  an  undeveloped 
anomurous  crustacean.  The  pleon  and  its  appendages  bear  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  larva  of  a  prawn,  since  it  is  cquilaterally  developed  and 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  appendages,  posteriorly  and  ventrally,  attached  to  each 
somite,  the  last  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  evidently  a 
progressive  stage  in  the  development  of  the  great  caudal  plates  of  the  macru- 
rous Crustacea.  , 

We  attribute  it  to  the  genus  Pagurus  rather  than  to  any  of  our  other 
anomurous  Crustacea,  because  it  differs  from  the  known  zoe  of  Porcellana, 
and  of  that  of  Galathca  we  have  no  knowledge;  but  from  the  nearer 
approach  of  these  last  genera  to  each  other  in  their  adult  stage  than  to 
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PaguruSy  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  a  near  resemblance  of  their  larvae. 
Hence  our  assmnption  that  this  present  immature  species  is  a  young  Pagurus^ 

The  next  stage  (PL  I.  fig.  3)  to  which  we  allude  is  one  that  we  noticed 
in  our  preliminary  Report  to  this  Association. 

The  animal  is  a  small  creature  that  we  took  floating  near  the  surface  of 
the  sea  in  a  warm  day  in  June.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  young 
macrorous  crustacean ;  and  as  such  has  been  classified  near  to  CaUianassa  and 
CaUiadina.  It  is  symmetrical,  except  in  the  larger  development  of  the  great 
chela  of  the  right  side.  The  two  succeeding  pereiopoda  are  very  long,  but 
simple,  in  their  formation.  The  last  two  are  considerably  reduced  in  size ;  and 
the  anterior  terminates  in  a  small  imperfectly  didactyle  forceps ;  and  the  pos- 
terior has  a  copious  brush,  consisting  of  cilia  and  short  and  broad  spines, 
amongst  which  the  short  obtuse  and  spinous  daetylos  is  discernible.  The 
pleon  is  well  developed,  having  each  somite  clearly  defined,  and  all,  except 
the  first,  carrying  an  equally  developed  pair  of  appendages,  each  of  which 
consists  of  a  peduncle  and  two  unequal  rami.  The  posterior  pair,  or  uropoda, 
differ  from  the  others  in  having  the  peduncle  shorter,  and  the  outer  ramus 
longer  and  more  robust ;  it  is  likewise,  in  the  older  specimens,  curved  slightly 
more  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right. 

In  this  condition  they  probably  continue  until  they  find  a  suitable  molluscous 
shell  in  which  to  reside.  We  imagine  that  they  may  continue  to  cast  their 
exuvia  and  grow  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  are  deficient  of  such 
shell,  because  we  have  taken  specimens  occupants  of  shells  that  are  still  smaller 
than  the  one  described,  and  yet  further  advanced  to  maturity.  It  woidd  be 
curious  to  see  if,  when  deprived  entirely  of  the  use  of  a  shell  for  a  habitat, 
they  shoidd  continue  to  grow  and  retain  the  normal  form  of  the  pleon  gene- 
rally— a  feature  that  characterizes  some  of  the  exotic  closely  allied  genera. 

Thus  a  careful  examination  of  numerous  specimens  has  enabled  us  to 
demonstrate  the  progressive  development  of  the  genus  Pagurus,  and  to  affirm 
with  much  confidence,  judging  by  the  descriptions  and  figure  of  the  authors, 
that  the  genera  Glaucothoe  of  M. -Edwards,  and  Prophylax  of  Latreille,  are 
none  other  than  an  immature  stage  of  the  genus  Fagurus ;  but  since  their 
specimens  were  exotic,  they  were  probably  the  young  of  some  foreign  species. 

Amongst  the  macrurous  Crustacea,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining and  figuring  the  larva  of  Palinnrus  (PI.  II.  ^g.  2).  The  young  of  this 
genus  was  first  made  known  to  this  Association  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Q.  Couch 
of  Penzance,  at  the  Meeting  at  Dublin  in  1857,  when  he  drew  attention  to  the 
near  resemblance  existing  between  it  and  the  genus  Phyllosoma.  In  1 864-65 
M.  Gerbe  (see  the  *  Comptes  Rendus ')  repeated  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Couch, 
and  asserts  that  the  larva  oiPalinurus  is  identical  with  the  genus  Phyllosoma. 

The  larva  of  most  of  the  decapod  Crustacea  has  the  largest  amount  of  deve- 
lopment, commencing  with  the  cephalon  and  the  pleon ;  whilst  in  the  larva 
of  the  Palinurus  the  greatest  advancement  exists  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cephalon  and  in  the  pereion,  whereas  the  pleon  is  almost  rudimentary. 

On  comparing  it  with  the  genus  PhyUosoma  (PI.  II.  ^g,  1),  as  M.  Gerbe 
has  done,  there  is  little  in  the  general  structure  of  the  animals  that  can  war- 
rant a  separation  of  the  two,  or  that  might  not  be  accounted  for  by  an 
increasing  development  of  the  yoxmger  specimens.  Yet  there  are  certain 
points  that  weigh  heavily  in  the  balance  of  evidence  against  the  larva  of  Pa- 
linurus  and  Phyllosoma  being  but  different  stages  of  the  same  animal : — 

(1)  It  is  contrary  to  our  experience  that  so  smaU  an  amount  of  progressive 
development  shall  have  taken  place  in  an  animal  that  has  increased  in 
growth  to  about  thirty  times  its  size.  We  generally  perceive  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Crustacea  that  the  most  important  changes  are  those  that  imme- 
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diately  succeed  the  birth  of  the  larya,  (2)  The  most  certain  mark  hy  whioh 
a  young  animal  may  be  known  is  the  immature  condition  of  the  antennasy 
more  especially  the  flagella ;  now,  whilst  in  the  larva  of  the  Palmurus  they 
are  very  rudimentary,  in  Phylhsoma  they  assume  an  adult  character,  and,  ia 
tho  second  pair,  one  that  is  of  a  peculiar  feature,  at  least  in  the  species  to 
which  we  refer.  (3)  The  oral  appendages  appear  to  be  present,  though 
only  as  the  germs  of  the  future  parts,  whilst  in  Fhyllosonia  they  appear  to 
exist  in  a  rudimentary  condition  that  assimilates  little  to  a  progressive  stage. 
(4)  Double  branchial  vesicles  are  attached  to  tho  cozsq  of  each  pair  of 
pereiopoda,  whilst  none  exist  in  the  larva  of  Falinurus,  We  must  admit, 
however,  that  this  argument  is  not  very  strong,  seeing  that  in  the  adult 
I\iUnuni$  branchial  organs  are  present,  and  that  there  must  be  a  period 
when  they  first  appear;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  their  earliest  stage 
is  of  the  most  simple  character.  And  perhaps  we  should  not  have  thought! 
it  sufficiently  important  to  have  remarked  upon,  had  not  M.  Gerbe  stated 
fhat  PhylhsQmay  like  the  larva  of  Balinurus,  was  without  branchial  appen- 
dages ;  and  M.  M.-Edwards  remarked  that  these  vesicular  appendages  are 
vestigeB  of  the  external  branch  of  the  limbs.  (5)  PhyUosoma  is  a  tropical 
genus,  and  with  such  we  can  only  compare  the  larva  of  PaUnums ;  two 
specimens  only  of  the  former  have  been  obtained  in  the  British  seas,  whereas 
JMHnurus  is  very  common  on  our  coasts — an  argument  that  might  be  very 
fbroible  were  we  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  we  are  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  in  the  dark  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  common  lobster. 

Our  ignorance  upon  these  interesting  and  important  points  in  the  history 
of  the  Crustacea,  together  with  the  discovery  of  Fritz  MiUler,  that  the  larva 
of  Bdnetii,  and  probably  that  of  some  other  prawns,  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  drripedes  and  other  entomostracous  larvae,  e^ows  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done  of  far  more  interest  to  zoological  science  than  the  mere 
discovery  of  new  species  to  bo  added  to  our  fauna.  The  great  diversity  of 
structure  and  the  wonderful  variation  in  the  development  of  animals  that 
possess  a  great  similarity  in  their  adult  condition  indicate  that  careful  study 
of  these  animals  will  probably  assist  in  throwing  considerable  light  on  some 
of  the  more  profound  problems  of  biological  knowledge. 

Several  specimens  of  Soyllarus  arctus  have  been  taken  recently  on  our 
coasts.  It  IB  some  years  since  Mr.  Couch  announoed  the  first  appearance  of 
thii  as  a  British  species ;  and  none  has  since  been  recorded  until  these  last 
two  years,  when  several  have  been  taken  near  Penzance  by  Mr.  Oomish,  and 
one  off  the  Mewstone,  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound ;  two 
of  these  were  fhmished  with  spawn,  and  two  were  found  in  the  stomach  of 
a  cod-fish.  That  which  wo  obtained  off  the  Mewstono  was  fbur  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  additions  to  our  local  fauna. 
This  length  is  half  as  long  again  as  that  recorded  by  M.  Milne-Edwards 
of  the  Mediterranean  specimens. 

In  the  dredging  list  published  by  this  Association,  the  common  lobster  of 
Europe  is  called  Asiaeus  gammarua  (L.),  mannta  (Fabr.),  and  Homaru$  vul- 
gari$  (M. -Edwards).  But  since  the^descriptions  of  LinnaBus  of  Crustacea  are  so 
very  general,  and  the  specific  name  used  by  him  has  been  long  closely  associ- 
ated with  that  of  a  very  distinct  genus,  we  think  that  of  Fabricius  (the 
next  in  succession)  should  be  adopted.  Again,  the  generic  name  given  by 
Fabricius,  Astacus,  although  prior  to  all  others,  yet  included  the  fir^hwater 
genus,  with  which  it  is  so  closely  associated  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  make  an  exchange.  We  therefore  propose,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  this  AssooiatioQ,  to  retain  the  generic  name  of  M.  M. -Edwards 
and  the  epeofio  name  of  Fabridus,  and  call  it  Hormrm  marinm  (Fabr.). 
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We  eannot  turn  away  from  this  spepies  withont  notioing  the  manner  in 
wiiich  the  process  of  repair  is  carried  on  in  the  development  of  a  new 
^agelluin  to  the  inferior  pair  of  antenna.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Conservator  of  the 
Marine  Zoological  CoUectiqn  at  Hamburg,  to  whom  the  reporter  is  indebted 
for  the  preparation  frpm  which  ^g.  4  in  Plate  III-  is  taken,  writes  to  us, 
"  The  animal  lost  the  antenna  by  accident,  just  where  the  juncture  with  the 
peduncle  takes  place ;  ^nd  then  the  antenna  began  to  grow  in  a  spiral  case, 
the  spiral  growing  larger  and  increasing  the  number  of  its  turns  as  it  grew 
older,  but  nevey  getting  hard  or  coloured.  When  the  entire  exuviation  of 
the  lobster  took  place  (in  about  four  months  after  the  antenna  was  broken 
off),  the  antenna  was  drawn  out  of  its  special  case  and  came  forth  straight, 
the  spiral  skin  retaining  its  shape.  Hardening  of  the  antenna  does  not  take 
place  (or  at  least  it  does  not  appear  hard)  till  after  exuviation ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  limbs  of  all  the  lobsters  here  which  renew  their  limbs." 

A  specimen  of  the  genus  Aadus  was  taken  by  Mr.  Couch  off  Polperro,  and 
described  by  him  as  new  in  the  *  Zoologist,'  pp.  52-82, 1856 ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  since  met  with. 

We  have  taken  what  we  believe  to  be  speciinens  of  Crangonfasciatus  and  Cr, 
scu^tus ;  and  a  careful  comparison  of  then^  with  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  the  authors  has  failed  to  convince  us  that  they  are  not  more  or  less  spinous 
varieties  of  the  same  species  ^  and  in  character  they  agree  so  well  with  the 
description  of  Crangon  horeas  (Phipps)  that  it  is  difficidt  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  depauperized  specimens  of  that  large  arctic  species. 

Several  specimens  of  Alpheus  ruber  have  been  taken  on  shelly  ground  off 
the  Dpdman,  and  fron;  the  same  locality  two  other  specimens  of  A.  edivardsU, 
(PI.  m,  fig.  2)— which  w©  believe  is  the  first  time  that  this  latter  species  has 
been  recorded  as  British.  W©  had  them  alive  for  several  days.  Their  colour 
is  a  brilliant  crimson  red,  A.  ruber  being  rather  paler  and  more  banded 
than  A.  edwardsu.  One  peculiar  and  interesting  feature  in  the  structure  of 
this  animal  is  the  alteratioA  of  the  character  of  that  portion  of  the  carapace 
that  covers  and  protects  the  organs  of  vision ;  this,  which  is  due  not  so  much 
to  the  anterior  development  of  the  carapace  as  it  is  to  the  eyes  having  re- 
ceded beneath  it,  is  so  changed  that,  while  it  offers  protection  to  the  organs 
of  vision,  yet  it  has  become  so  transparent  that  it  is  only  by  close  and  carefid 
examination  that,  in  the  living  state,  the  relation  of  the  two  parts  to  each 
other  can  be  distinguished. 

The  next  genus  to  which  we  have  to  ^llude  is  one  that  is  new  to  our 
fauna.  It  was  first  described  under  the  name  of  Tyjpton  by  Costa,  from 
species  taken  at  Naples  as  far  back  as  1844  (Annali  dell*  Acad,  degli  Aspir. 
!Nat.  di  Nap.  ii.),  by  G^ube  (Ein  Ausflug  nach  Triest  und  dem  Quamero,  pp. 
65  and  125),  and  in  1856  by  Heller  under  the  name  of  FontoneUa  (Verhand- 
lungen  des  zool,-bot.  Vereins  in  Wien,  p.  627,  Tafel  ix.  figs.  1-15). 

The  British  species  differs  in  several  points  of  detail  from  the  figure  of  the 
Mediterranean  species  given  by Hellerin  his  *  Crustaceen  des  siidlichenEuropa.* 
We  have  therefore  considered  it  a  distinct  species,  and  have  named  it 

Typton  spongiosum,  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  description : — 

Qbn.  Ohab. — Carapace  short  and  deep,  covering  the  entue  pereiou.  Pleon  twice 
as  long  as  the  carapace,  with  the  lateral  walls  deep.  Eyes  prominent,  not 
conceded  imder  the  carapace,  superior  antenna  having  a  secondary  branch. 
First  pair  of  pereiopoda  equal,  slender,  long,  and  chelate.  Second  pair  large, 
in  general  the  right  much  larger  than  the  left. 

Spec.  Cijaii. — Carapace  having  a  short,  simple  rostrum.  Eye  longer  than  the 
rostrum.  Anterior  antenn®  with  the  secondary  appendage  longer  than  the 
primary ;  posterior  antennw  having  the  squamilorm  plate  of  the  third  joint 
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small,  pointed,  and  not  ciliated.  Second  pair  of  pereionoda  having  tlie  pro- 
podos  as  long  and  nearly  as  broad  as  the  carapace.  Dactylos  of  the  right 
hand  with  the  cutting  margin  convex  and  simple,  on  the  lefthand  less  convex 
and  cmieated.  Posterior  pair  of  pleopoda  with  the  posterior  external  angle  of 
the  outer  ramus  dentated,  the  inner  tooth  being  the  longest  Telson  armed 
with  four  lateral  dorsal  spines,  and  tipped  with  a  few  spines  and  hairs. 

We  have  taken  several  specimens  of  NiJca ;  and  from  their  general  resem- 
blance to  N.  couchii,  while  possessing  the  channelled  telson  of  N.  ediUis,  so 
particularly  pointed  out  by  Bell  as  a  specific  distinctive  test,  we  are  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  but  a  single  British  species  yet  known, 
and  that  JV.  couchii  is  but  a  variety  of  N.  edxdis,  Eisso.  An  examination  of 
its  parts  in  detail  has  shown  us  that  the  mandibula  (PI.  III.  fiQ.  3)  is  formed 
on  a  plan  that  nearer  associates  the  genus  with  that  of  Crangon  than  with 
Alpheus,  in  the  family  of  which,  the  latter  being  the  type  (Alpheid^),  Nika 
is  placed  by  M. -Edwards  and  Bell,  while  Dana,  more  correctly  we  think,  has 
placed  it  in  a  subfamily  of  the  Crangonid-e,  the  LrsMAxiNiE. 

Two  or  three  specimens  of  Athanas  nitescens  have  been  taken  off  Polperro. 
Hippolyte  barltei,  which  was  described  by  us  from  a  Shetland  specimen 
several  years  ago,  must,  we  think,  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  species,  since, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Norman  some  time  since,  it  is  only  an 
accidental  variety  of  H,  cranchii.  Our  observations  of  the  Stomapoda  have 
been  limited  to  a  few  of  the  commoner  species ;  whether  this  arises  from  the 
species  not  being  abundant  on  our  southern  shores  as  compared  with  those 
on  the  northern,  or  from  accidental  causes,  attributable  to  our  collecting- 
arrangements,  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Amongst  the  smaller  Crustacea  there  is  little  to  which  we  should  wish  to  draw 
special  attention,  except  that  we  have  recently  taken  what  may  prove  to  be 
an  undescribed  Anihura,  and  to  some  observations  on  the  structure  of  Tanais, 
In  1861  Tan  Beneden  asserted  that  the  proper  place  of  the  genus  Tanais 
was  near  to  that  of  the  family  of  the  Diasti/ltdce,  because  the  cephalon  was 
developed  upon  the  type  of  the  carapace  of  the  Decapoda.  In  1864  this 
opinion  was  followed  by  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller,  who  stated  that  though  he  had 
been  unable  to  identify  branchial  appendages,  yet  he  felt  assured  that  it 
possessed  rudimentary  organs,  because  ho  had  observed  a  current  of  water 
playing  from  beneath  the  carapace.  Recently  having  obtained  some  living 
specimens,  we  have  been  able  to  support  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller's  conclusion  relative 
to  the  current  of  water ;  for  by  the  assistance  of  transmitted  light  we  have 
been  able  through  the  walls  of  the  carapace  to  see  the  branchial  appendage 
waving  to  and  fro ;  we  have  since  dissected  out  the  organ,  a  drawing  of 
which  accompanies  this  Report  (Plate  III.  ^g.  5,  A). 

EcmNODEBMATA. — Mr.  Couch,  reporting  on  the  Echinodermata,  says : — We 
have  taken  Echinus  sphcera,  E.  miliaris,  Echinocyamus  ptisillus,  Spatangus 
purpuretis,  Amphidotus  roseus,  small  examples  of  Palmipes  memhranaceus, 
Asterias  aurantiacay  A,  fflacialis,  Porania  pvlvillea  (by  far  the  most  beautiful, 
in  splendour  and  variety  of  colour,  of  all  our  native  starfishes,  and  also  the 
scarcest ;  the  colours  are  liable  to  variation  in  different  individuals),  Luidia 
fragilissima,  Ophiocoma  fihformls. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  flexible  species  of  corals  were  in  abundance  on 
the  rather  hard  and  what  fishermen,  from  its  being  free  from  large  stones 
and  rocks,  term  clean  ground ;  but  this  for  the  most  part  has  been  swept 
doubly  clean  by  trawling;  and  the  shelter  of  these  corals  and  the  lower 
animals  which  grew  among  them,  which  invited  fish  to  seek  it  for  spawning, 
and  also  afforded  refuge  especially  to  the  young  fish,  is  destroyed,  on  which 
account  very  little  of  these  corals  was  seen.     From  a  fisherman's  hook,  how- 
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ever,  in  rather  shallower  water,  was  obtamed  a  large  example  of  the  species 
named,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Zoological  Society,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  Bhodo- 
phyton  couehii,  the  second  that  has  been  met  with,  more  fleshy  than  the 
former,  and  now  also  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  An  incrusting 
Alcyonium  was  also  found,  which  took  the  form,  in  its  contorted  windings, 
of  the  slender  substance  that  passed  through  and  supported  it.  Added  to 
these,  we  dredged  up  CeUepora  ramulom,  and  what  I  believed  to  be  C. 
Icmngata;  but  having  sent  the  specimen  to  our  lamented  friend  the  late 
Joseph  Alder,  he  hesitated  to  decide  regarding  it. 

Sponges. — The  sponges  were  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  objects  that  we 
have  obtained — and  so  much  the  rather  as  our  observations  on  them  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Dr.  BowerbEink,  to  whom  specimens  of  all 
were  submitted  for  his  opinion.  Among  the  sponges  examined  by  Dr. 
Bowerbank,  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  acquisition  of  two 
which  that  naturalist  pronounces  new  to  science  and  the  first  as  such  which 
he  has  seen  since  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  on  this  department  of  Natu- 
ral History  by  the  Bay  Society. 

These  examples,  of  course,  remain  with  Dr.  Bowerbank,  who  has  done 
Mr.  CJouch  the  honour  to  name  the  first  of  them  Halichondria  eouchii.  Of 
these  we  annex  the  author's  descriptions. 

"  Halichondria  couchii,  Bowerbank. — Sponge  massive,  compressed,  sessile. 
Surface  even.  Oscula  simple,  dispersed,  minute.  Pores  inconspicuous. 
Dermal  membrane  pellucid,  spiculous,  reticulated ;  spicula  of  the  rete  same 
as  those  of  the  skeleton ;  tension  specula  acerate,  minute,  and  very  slender, 
few  in  number ;  retentive  spicula  simple  and  contort  bihamate,  minute  and 
slender,  not  very  numerous.  Skeleton : — Reticulations  regular  and  distinct ; 
rete  rarely  more  than  unispiculous ;  spicula  acerate,  rather  stout.  Intersti- 
tial membranes  pellucid,  spiculous;  tension  and  retentive  spicula  same  as 
those  of  the  dermal  membrane. 

"  Colour.    Dried,  light  grey. 

"  Habitat.   Coast  of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Jonathan  Couch. 

"  Examined  in  the  dried  state.'' 

The  next  novelty  was  observed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  rare  Micro- 
dona  fictititty  but  on  dissection,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  it  also  showed 
itself  to  be  new,  and  it  is  accordingly  named  M,  fraudator  : — 

"  Microciona  fraudator,  Bowerbank. — Sponge  massive,  sessile,  parasitic  on 
Pnci  or  Zoophytes.  Surface  uneven,  pustulous.  Oscula  simple,  dispersed. 
Pores  inconspicuous.  Dermal  membrane  abundantly  spiculous;  tension 
spicula  same  as  those  of  the  skeleton,  irregularly  fasciculated  or  dispersed ; 
fasciculi  broad  and  flat,  multispiculous ;  retentive  spicula  bidentate,  equi- 
anchorate,  minute,  not  very  numerous.  Skeleton : — Columns  difiuse,  long,  and 
very  irregular ;  spicula  fusiformi-acerate,  short  and  stout.  Internal  defen- 
sive spicula  attenuato-acuate,  variable  in  length,  very  numerous,  rather 
stout ;  tension  spicula  same  as  those  of  the  skeleton,  intermixed  with  internal 
defensive  spicula ;  retentive  spicula  same  as  those  of  the  dermal  membrane. 

"  Colour.    Dried,  brown,  with  a  tint  of  yellow. 

"  Habitat.    Polperro,  Mr.  Jonathan  Couch. 

**  Examined  in  the  dried  state." 

MalicJiondria panicea,  a  large  specimen  ;  IT.  albescens,  Johnston;  Hyineni- 
ficidon  albescens,  Bowerbank ;  H.  simulatis,  Johnston ;  Isodictya  simulans, 
Bowerbank. 

Halichondria  suberea. — In  a  ball  of  this  I  found  shut  up,  but  with  an  ori- 
fice, the  crustacean  Pagurus  ctianensis ;  and  in  one  or  two  similar  balls  there 
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were  other  hentiit  crabs ;  but  in  these  instances  there  was  hot  a  shdl  on  which 
the  sponge  had  incruSted  itself.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  how  a  shell  can 
have  disappeared  after  having  been  thus  incrusted  *,  and  it  is  difficult  also 
to  imagine  how,  without  a  solid  support,  this  sponge  could  have  formed  itself 
into  a  ball  round  the  crab  (which  had  a  defined  carity  within)  as  we  find  it 
to  have  done*. 

H.  incrustaHBi  covering  the  carapace  and  legs  iii  patches^  of  a  speoiet  <^ 
spider  crab. 

Hispida  dictyocylindrus,  H.  Bowerbank.— There  is  something  remarkable 
in  the  circumstances  which  have  attended  the  dredging  of  this  species,  (ind 
which  I  can  explain  only  by  supposing  that  two  species  are  confounded 
together,  which  on  the  otiier  hand  I  am  assured,  on  high  authority,  is  not 
the  case.  Thus,  in  spaces  or  districts  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty,  and 
again  in  fi)rty  fathoms,  there  came  up  examples  of  this  slender,  branched 
sponge,  measuring,  some  of  them,  a  foot  in  length,  with  the  surfkce  toily 
hirsute,  and  which  had  been  fixed  to  the  ground  by  a  well-marked  and 
rather  broad  root.  But  at  other  places  and  in  deeper  water,  there  clearly 
had  never  been,  of  any  one  of  the  many  examples  obtained,  an  attachment 
to  the  ground;  and  the  branching  growth  proceeded  from  both  ends,  with  an 
intermediate  space,  not  always  in  the  middle,  of  from  one  to  two  or  thrto 
inches  in  length,  and  which  f^peai-ed  to  be  that  middle  line  or  stem  from 
which  the  branches  at  each  end  derived  support,  but  which  had  not  even  a 
slight  mark  of  a  root  or  point  of  attachment.  Secondary  branches  are  at 
least  rare,  if  they  occur  at  all  in  this  (variety)  j  and  its  surface  has  a  much 
finer  grain  than  is  common  on  the  rooted  examples.  Some  of  these  sp^- 
mens  at  least  appear  to  have  lain  along  the  ground ;  but  in  a  single  instance 
one  of  the  ends  must  have  been  erect,  since  on  it  was  growing,  parallel  with 
it,  a  flexible  coral  and  two  examples  of  Pollicipes  scalpellum.  In  one  instance 
also  a  fine  specimen  of  Orantia  ciliata  had  become  fixed  on  a  prostrate  brandi ; 
and  of  another,  of  small  size,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Bowerbank, 
with  three  branches  at  each  end  of  a  short  middle  stem,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  that  gentleman  that  two  examples  had  been  brought  into  contact  trith 
each  other  and  had  thus  become  united ;  but  on  examination  I  was  not  able 
to  discern  any  such  mark  of  union^  and  of  a  root  or  footstalk  there  was  no 
appearance. 

Other  species  of  sponge  obtained  in  these  dredgings  are  : — Salichondria 
Jiettt,  named  by  my  late  friettd  Joshua  Alder,  fiwm  sixty  fathoms ;  Desma^ 
cidon  fnUicomf  Bowerbankj  Hymeniaeidon  virgtdtosa,  Bowerb.,  Hear  the 
land  at  Lantwit  Bay;  Dyndea  fragiliiy  Johnston j  Orantia  eompresia; 
G.  fistidoBU,  Johnst. }  Leueonia  JUtidosa^  Bowerb. ;  0,  ciliata ;  O,  lacunosoy 
Johnst. ;  Leueosolenia,  Bowerb.,  iti  shallow  water,  on  the  carapace  of  the 
Cotwich  crab  |  Amouraciutn  proliferum  and  Ak  l(tve,  ftom  rocks  in  Lantwit 
Bay. 

Of  a  large  abundance  of  Ankeiids  we  are  not  able  to  give  an  account,  but 
they  have  been  placed  in  safe  hands,  examples  having  been  sent  to  the  Be- 
portert  and  to  the  British  Museum.  "What  appear  to  be  three  species  of 
Aphrodyte  have  afibrded  me  figures.  Potynoe  Bquamatay  Ocnus  brnnneus,  and 
two  or  three  species  of  SipvncuJus  derive  their  interest  in  our  labours  fttmi  a 
knowledge  of  the  depth  of  water  and  distance  from  land  in  which  they  live. 

*  [The  sponge  is  first  formed  on  the  shell,  which  is  aflerwards  destroyed  by  the  sponge, 
by  the  same  power  that  enable  sponges  to  bore  into  shells. — RspoRTEn.] 

t  These  are  sent  to  JDr.  Mackintosh  for  examination,  and  will  te  described  in  our  next 
Beport. 
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ON  THE  EXTINCT  DIDIN^  BIltDS  OF  THE  MASCARENE  ISLANDS.      SSf 

..     .    ^.  Plate  I.    Deyelopineiit  of  Po^rtM. 

tig.  1.  Pil^t  stage*  ^  ^ 

Vig.  2.  Second  s^ge.  tthe  dutbor  gired  this  with  the  i^Mdrrafcioii  itited,  hAtihg  kketi  il 
^wimmitig  in  the  open  sea.  a  Dorsal  riew  of  oephalom  n.  %ek  d.  Bap^  ttnt 
c.  Inf.  ant.  d.  Mandible.  ^.  Posterior  maxilliped.  h.  Mrst  pair  of  gnathopoda. 
t.  Second  pair.  Ar.  First  pair  of  pereiopoda.  i,  m,  «,  o.  Four  posterior  pairs  of 
pereiopoda.    p,  q,  t.  Pleopoda.    «.  S&th  tiair  of  pleopoda,    z.  Telson. 

Fig.  3.  Third  stage,  representing  the  genus  Glaucotnoe  of  Milne-Edwards  and  Proto- 
phylax  of  Latreille.  n.  Penultimate  pair  of  p»ereioi)oda.  o.  Ultimate  pair  of 
pereiopoda.  p.  A  pleopod.  u.  Sixth,  or  posterioir  pair  of  plfeopoda.  t,  Telsoh. 
p.  Pleon  of  an  older  specimen. 

Fig*  4,  Sk)Q  o{  JPoreeUana  platjfcheles.    z.  TelBOn. 

Platb  II. 

Fig.  1.  PhyllosoTtia,  Fig.  2.    Zoe  of  Palinurtis  marinus. 

Plate  III. 
Fig.  1.  Tipton  spongiosuTtiy  new  species.    References  a.s  aborfe. 
Fig.  2.  Alphetts  edwttrdsii.  Fig.  3.  Nika  edulis* 

Fig.  4.  Homarus  marinus.    Detelopment  of  flagellum  to  lower  antenna. 
Fig.  5.  Tanais,    K  First  pair  of  gnathopoda,  with  branchial  appendage  attached. 


Supplement  to  a  Report  on  the  Extinct  Didine  Sirtk  bf  the  Masca^ene 
Islands.  By  Alfred  Newton^  M.A,,  F,L.B,,  ProfeiS»t>r  ofJSoohgy 
in  the  Unkersity  of  Cambridge. 
In  1865,  at  Birmingham,  a  doramittee  was  appointed  to  assist  the  author^b 
brother,  Mr.  Edward  Newton,  Auditor  General  of  Mauritius,  iti  his  researches 
into  the  Didine  Birds  of  the  Mascarene  Islands.  Last  year,  At  Nottingham, 
the  Committee  reported ;  hilt  their  Report,  printed  in  the  Ajinual  Volume  of 
the  Association  for  1866  (p.  401),  was  in  one  respect  very  unsatisfactory ;  it 
could  only  speak  of  promise,  not  of  performance.  Indeed  almost  the  sole 
feat  it  could  recount  was  the  having  drawn  the  money  granted.  The  powers 
of  the  Committee,  however,  being  now  ended,  the  Only  thing  left  was  to  show 
that  they  had  been  properly  applied,  and  this  was  best  done  by  exhibitink  a 
selection  from  the  large  series  of  bones  of  the  Didine  Birds  ot  the  telahd  of 
Rodriguez,  which  had  been  collected  by  labourers  sent  fexpressly  to  that  islatid 
by  ilr.  Edward  Newton  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  as  stated  ih  the  Report  of 
the  Committee.  It  had  been  formerly  shown  by  the  late  lamented  Hugli 
Edwin  Strickland  (The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred,  p.  46)  that  this  bird,  Pezophapb 
sotiiarta  (GmeL),  was  Didine  in  its  affinities^  though  genericallv  beparable 
from  the  true  Dodo,  Didus  ineptus,  linn.  This  conclusion,  though  originallr 
arrived  at  On  very  slight  evidence,  was  now  shown-to  be  completely  correct, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  genus  Pezophaps  is  proved  to  have  been  fully 
justified  by  the  examination  of  the  almost  complete  series  of  bones  obtained 
by  Mr.  Edward  Newton.  On  some  of  the  peculiarities  presented  by  these 
bones  the  author  dwelt  slightly,  but  in  particular  on  an  unexpected  confirma- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  Leguat,  by  the  discovery  of  an  extraordinary  bony 
knob  near  the  extremity  of  the  wing.  iLeguat,  whose  accountt  of  the  habits 
of  the  SoHtaire  was  the  only  one  we  possessed,  mentioned  that  "Tos  de 
l*aileron  grossit  h  Textr^mite,  et  forme  sous  la  plume  ime  petite  masse  ronde 
comme  une  balle  de  mousquet."  Now  the  existence  of  this  *'  masse  ronde '' 
was  proved  by  the  bony  knobs  attached  to  several  metacarpal  bones  exhibited ; 
and  thus  the  veracity  of  Leguat  was  established  on  this  point,  as  it  had  beefl 
on  so  many  others.  In  conclusion,  the  author  stated  that  at  present  we  knoW 
little  more  of  the  Didine  Bird  of  the  Island  of  Reunion  than  that  it  was  nearlV 
white.  In  the  course  of  last  year  Mr.  Tegetmeier  had  shol^rh  him  tin  old 
*  This  Was  taken  bo  young  from  the  ovum  that  the  reporter  is  not  certain  whether  the 

?--i_' L :  »_  -  if^-i. i. 1  i.1.; t^ji  ii.  : ii_  i^.iJ^>3  .i_ju_ 


long  projecting  rostrum  is  a  feature  or  not,  as  at  this  period  it  is  genera 
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water-colour  paintmg  of  a  nearly  white  Dodo,  which  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  might  represent  this  lost  species  j  but  he  trusted  that  the  French 
naturalists  in  that  island  would  succeed  in  obtaining  actual  relics  of  it. 


Report  on  Observations  ofljuminous  Meteors y  1866-67.  By  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greentvich,  President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  and  Meteorolo- 
gical  Societies,  Robert  P.  Greg,  F.G.S,,  E.  W.  Brayley,  F,R.S., 
Alexanders.  Herschel,jP.22.^./S., anrf  Charles  Brooke, F.R.S., 
Secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Society, 

The  object  of  collecting  observations  of  Luminous  Meteors  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  reference  for  calculations,  and  pointing  out  whatever  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  them,  is  kept  in  view  by  the  Committee,  in  presenting  with  this 
Report  a  continuation  of  the  Catalogue  of  former  years. 

The  apparent  places  of  the  meteors  are  given  either  (most  conveniently)  by 
their  right  ascensions  (a)  and  declinations  (3,  +  north,  and  —  south),  by  the 
well-known  method  of  their  allineations  with  certain  neighbouring  stars,  or 
(in  some  cases  of,  generally  speaking,  less  accurate  approximations)  by  their 
apparent  azimuths  and  altitudes  with  respect  to  the  visible  horizon. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  present  Catalogue 
refer  to  great  meteors  recorded  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1866.  A  long  list  of  meteors  of  a  less  striking  description  than  those  se- 
lected for  entry  in  the  Catalogue,  noted  on  the  same  morning,  was  received 
by  the  Committee  from  observers,  whose  reports  on  the  particular  phenomena 
of  the  shower  are  noticed,  with  more  or  less  detail,  in  the  fourth  Appendix 
of  the  Catalogue. 

The  greatest  multitude  of  the  meteors  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember made  their  appearance  exactly  during  the  hour  from  one  to  two 
o'clock  A.M.,  which  was  the  hour  appointed  beforehand  by  the  Committee, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  observers,  for  making  simultaneous 
observations  of  the  shower. 

One  meteor  during  the  hour  was  simultaneously  recorded  at  Sidmouth,  at 
Cardiff,  and  at  Stretton,  Hereford ;  and  the  lengdi  of  the  terminal  portion  of 
its  phosphorescent  streak,  which  remained  visible  for  ten  minutes,  was  fotmd 
to  be  eighteen  miles  (Appendix  I.). 

The  heights  of  three  other  meteors  of  the  November  shower  were  satisfac- 
torily foimd.  One,  which  left  a  remarkably  persistent  luminous  streak  over 
the  town  of  Dundee,  was  from  51  to  57  miles  above  the  earth's  surface. 

One  meteor  also,  on  the  10th  of  August  hist,  was  simultaneously  observed 
at  London  and  at  Birmingham.  This  disappeared  at  a  height  of  76  miles 
above  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 

The  supposed  region  of  the  true  radiant-point  of  many  of  the  individual 
meteors  in  the  Catalogue  is  indicated  by  the  observers.  Excellent  means 
are  thus  afforded  for  distinguishing  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  light  and 
motion  which  characterize  meteors  from  particular  radiant-points.  To  assist 
observers  in  this  inquiry,  all  the  observations  hitherto  entered  in  the  Cata- 
logue are  mapped  on  a  series  of  charts,  the  first  four  maps  of  which  series 
are  now  lithographed,  and  25  impressions  are  presented  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation with  this  Report. 

The  position  of  each  radiant-point  amongst  the  constellations  is  conspi- 
cuously entered  upon  the  maps,  with  its  annual  dates  of  maxinm^;  and  dura- 
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tion ;  and  upon  the  same  chart  the  meteor-tracks  proceeding  from  the  parti- 
cular radiant-point  are  denoted  by  such  plain  signs  as  to  indicate  directly 
the  particular  radiant-point  with  which  they  are  connected. 

In  the  case  of  the  best-established  star-showers,  the  meteor-tracks  engraved 
upon  the  maps  wiU  generally  be  found  to  tell  beforehand  the  course  which 
meteors  appearing  at  any  part  of  the  sky  from  one  of  those  radiant-points 
will  pursue  across  the  sky,  like  wires  stretched  for  the  meteors  to  run  upon 
(to  use  the  words  of  one  observer  of  the  November  shower  last  year). 

In  other  cases,  where  the  position  of  tho  radiant-point  is  not  yet  so  weU 
established,  its  printed  place  must  be  regarded  as  provisional  and  as  requiring 
further  confirmation  by  observations  to  decide  its  real  place.  A  copy  of  one 
of  the  first  four  maps  exhibited,  showing  the  radiant-point  of  the  November 
meteors,  as  observed  at  the  Royfil  Observatory,  Greenwich,  will  be  found  in 
the  fourth  Appendix  of  the  Catalogue.  The  three  other  plates  refer  to  the 
special  radiant-points  in  January,  August,  and  October.  The  whole  series 
will  be  in  readiness  to  distribute  to  observers  this  year  before  the  reap- 
pearance, as  anticipated,  of  the  great  star-shower  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  November  next. 

If  the  space  of  the  Committee  has  been  taxed  to  secure  insertion  in  the 
Catalogue  for  the  multitudinous  observations  of  meteors  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember last*,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  represent  adequately  more  than 
twenty  French,  and  about  as  many  German  descriptions  of  a  lai^e  detonating 
fireball  seen  by  daylight  in  the  north  of  France  on  the  11th  of  June  last, 
which  the  Committee  have  received.  The  luminous  streak  left  by  the  meteor 
was  visible,  at  many  places,  for  more  than  an  hour  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  meteor,  and  exhibited  unusual  contortions.  Its  occurrence  very  near 
the  date  of  the  9th  of  June,  marked  last  year  by  the  prodigious  stonefall  of 
Knyahinya,  and  in  the  present  year  by  the  fall  of  three  aerolites  at  Tadjera, 
in  Algeria,  is  pointed  out,  in  Appendix  11.  and  III.,  as  probably  connecting 
these  three  extraordinary  occurrences  together  in  a  single  aerolitic  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  Eeport  is  placed  an  addition  to  the  Catalogue  of  large 
meteors  and  aerolites,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Greg,  in  continuation  of  that  printed  in 
the  volume  of  Reports  for  the  year  1860 ;  supplying  the  omissions,  and 
bringing  up  the  date  of  that  Catalogue  to  the  present  time.  It  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  found  a  perfect  repertory  of  this  kind  of  meteoric  occurrences, 
for  the  possession  of  which  the  British  Association  will  congratulate  itself. 

Abstracts  of  a  number  of  important  papers  on  the  subject  of  shower- 
meteors  are  deferred  untO.  a  time  when  the  maximum  display  of  the  Novem- 
ber star-shower  will  probably  have  been  observed  in  America  in  November, 
1867,  and  the  spectacle,  in  that  case,  will  probably  give  rise  to  a  new  discussion 
on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Some  recent  papers  by  M.  Daubree,  on 
the  synthesis  and  classification  of  meteorites,  will  also  then  be  reviewed. 

Approaching  hours  of  daylight  will  probably  deprive  observers  in  the 
British  Isles  of  all  participation  in  the  specially  interesting  display  of  the 
November  meteors  in  the  current  year,  although  the  stage  of  the  gradual 
commencement  of  the  shower  will  be  better  observed  in  England  than  in 
America.  It  was  thus  that  the  August  meteors,  this  year,  were  nearly  in- 
visible, from  the  hours  of  daylight  appearing  in  England ;  but  according  to  an 
Ajnerican  account  contained  in  Appendix  IV.,  they  were  visible  there  "  in 
countless  numbers''  soon  after  midnight,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August 
last. 

*  Thd  Gteenwich  observations  of  metdovs'wliicli  hitherto  h&re  appeared  in  these  Cata- 
logues, T?ill  in  future  be  printed  in  the  yolumes  of  the  Greenwich  Magnetical  and  Meteoro-   , 
logical  ObserTations  for  their  respectire  years.  Digitized  by  vj OOQ IC 
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Date. 


Hour* 


Place  of 
Obserration. 


Apparent  Sise. 


Oobur* 


Dnntion* 


Posiiioii,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1857. 
June  1 


Sept.22 

1858. 
Apr.  24 


May  24 


Sept.  3 

1862. 
Apr.  25 


1864. 
July  13 


1865. 
JunelO 


10 
18 
19 
21 


h  m 

9  15  p.i 
local  time. 


6  10  a.m. 
local  time. 


8  10  p.m. 
local  time. 


5    5  p.m. 
local  time. 


Hobart  Town, 
Van  Diemen'ft 
Land. 


Twice  as  bright  as 
Jupiter. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


4  10  a.m, 
local  time. 

8  80  p.m. 
local  tima. 


10  15  p.m. 
local  time. 


11  48  p.m. 

11  55  p.m. 

1  17  a.m 

U  30  p.m. 

10  55  p.m 


Ibid 


Ibid. 


Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.  A. 


Westott  -  super 
Mare. 

Ibld..uu 

njid.,t 

Ibid 

Ibid 


=  1A. 


One-third  divneter 
of  moon;  10^  di- 
ameter I  well  de- 
fined disk. 

Equal  Mars  in  in- 
tensity. A  disk 
about  one-tenth 
diameter  of  the 
moon. 

=  Vo..... 


Re4  colour  M 


Faint  white.. 


Pale  white, 
inclining  to 
bine. 

Pala  white  m 


About  3  teas... 


Estimated  diameter 
15'. 


As  bright  as  Vega 
Lyne  appears  in 
atelesoopeoflow 
power. 


=htmag.»,. 


^n *.... 

alstmag.tt.r 
3rd  mag.# 


Brighter    than    a 
1st  mag.» 


Whita, 


White  . 

Whlta* 

Yellow 
Blue    . 
Yellow 


0  seconds 


4  seconds.*.*.. 


7  seconds.. 


a  seeeiids 


4  seconds.. 


I  second  ,*•* 
1  second  .,*.., 
1  second  ... 
1  second  ... 


Between  «  and  /3 
Capricomi. 


From  Mira  (•  Ce^ 
to/3  0eii. 


Fh)m  }  Canis  Ma^ 
joristo«Hydri.| 


From  ff  Sagittaiii  to 
j3  ScorpiL 


P^m  p  Canis  Ma- 
joris  to  7  Eri- 
dani. 

from  V  Gentauii  to 
Nebula  Major. 


Commenced  near  e 
Ddphini.  Passed 
2^  or  8°  below  « 
and  9  Pegasi. 


1  (lecond ,,....  «=       ^= 

Prom  518°-f  4r 

to  314  +  39 
Fh>m   J2  -f-  55 

to  80+46 
ft^m  225  -f.  13 

to  209  +  10 
From  250  —     3 

to    218  -  15 

From  230  +  28 

^  to,  210  +  20 

C:,obQle 
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OF  LUMINOUS  METEORS. 


Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Observer. 


Stationary 
object. 


Left  no  train 


Left  a  train  8®  in  length. 


[iCft  a  train  of  yellowish 
cobnr  4^  in  length, 


^eft  a  trahi  y  in  length. 


'Cft  a  long  train  of 
sparks  for  ten  minntes, 
which  gradually  con- 
tracted itself  into  an 
oblong  form  from  1 
to  2°  in  diameter, 
and  for  a  time  ap- 
peared to  station  itself 
a  little  to  the  irest  of 
y  Crucis. 
t  first  tailless,  but 
shortly  afterwards  left 
train  3°  or  4°  long 
which  was  cigar-shaped, 
apparently  consisting 
of  condensed  particles, 
and  remained  yisible 
seconds ;  frcfm  t  to  & 
Pegasi. 


60'' 


TraiA  not  idsiUei  be- 
cause of  the  com- 
mencement  of  twi- 
light perhaps. 

Seen  by  several  persons 


The  meteor  gave  a  bril- 
liant illumination, 
much  more  incandes- 
cent than  that  pro 
duced  by  the  full 
moon. 


Id. 


Id.,p,17. 


Id. 


Seen  also  at  Hartford, 
100  miles  S.W.  from 
Boston. 


Sky  clear ;  full  moon . 


PHhdpalRadiant  during 

this  month,  W. 

Digitized 


Twenty  ^  five 
years'  Meteo 
rological    Ob- 
servations    at 
HobartTown,' 
F.  Abbott, 
p.  13. 
Id.,  p.  14. 


Id.,  p.  16. 


James  Gardner, 
Am.  Jour.  ScL, 
2nd  Ser.,  voL 
xxviii.  p.  295, 


W.  H.  Wood. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Google 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Placft  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1865. 
June21 


21 
2] 
22 


h  m 

11    0  p.m. 

11  0  p.m, 

12  0  p.m. 
0  45  a.110. 


Weston  -  super  • 
Mare. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


22 
26 
27 

28 

1866. 
Feb.   2 

Mar.l3 


May  14 
July  22 


22 


Aug.  6 


Sept24 


11    0  p.m 

11  30  p.m. 
0  40  a.ro. 

12  0  p.m. 

10  50  p.m, 
10  39  p.m. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


9  55  p.m. 
11  11  p.m. 


11  40  p.m 


Manchester . 

Hawkhurst 

(Kent). 

Ibid 


9  15  p.m 


lOto  11p.m. 


West  Peckham, 
Maidstone. 


Hawkburst 
(Kent). 


=3rd  mag.» 

=3rdmag.» 
=  2ndmag.« 


Brighter    than    a 
Ist  mag.tt 


Blue 

Blue 
Blue    , 
White  , 


0*5  second 
0*5  second 


Ibid. 


Mlstmag.*.. 


=> Ist  mag.*.., 
alstmag.«... 
«2ndmag.# 


Very  brilliant 
teor. 


■  1st  mag^t  then 
B2nd  mag.« 


»Hmag.*., 
=2ndmag.4t 

■2nd  mag.« 


xSrd  mag.« 


Birmingham 


White 
White 
White 
Blue    . 


Bluish,  chan- 
ging to  red. 


White,  then 
red. 


Bright  white.. 
White 


Scarcely  a  sec. 


2*5  seconds... 


Yellow. 


White 


0*25  second . 


0*75  second . 
1  second .... 
0*5  second  • 
0*75  second . 


k  second  ... 
1*5  sec. ;  very 
swift. 

1*3  sec;   mo- 
derate speed. 


0*5  second 


iqiti^PdhvGdogk 


From  260°+  27* 

to  270+20 
From  260  +  27 

to  257+  34 
From  218  +  30 

to  211  +  20 
From  317  +  70 

to       0+90 


From   70  +  60 

to  77+50 
From  218  +  28 

to  190  +  41 
From  346  +  23 

to  6+29 
From    32  +  48 

to      50+49 

About  5^  above  the 
horizon,  a  little 
east  of  south. 

From*  (^,78)  two. 
thirds  of  the  way 
to«  Virginis. 


Close  to  p  Aurigte 
From    i    (^,    VJ 

Herculis    to 

Seipentis. 
Proro/Pegaaito  | 

(r» »»)  Cygni. 


From  K  Cephei  to  x 
Draconis. 
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Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Left  an  irregnlar  phos- 
phorescent patch  about 
14'  diameter  near  the 
centre  of  its  path,  which 
remained  Tisible  3  or  4 
seconds. 


It  burst  with  very  greatly 
increased  brilliancy,  but 
without  any  fragmentSj 
and  disappeared. 

In  the  first  half  (a,  b) 
of  its  course,  bright 
white.  Then  dimi- 
nished, and  changed 
to  red,  drawing  a 
train  of  red  sparks, 
and  disappearing  with 
a  flash  at  c. 


Left  a  streak  on  its  whole 
course  for  li  second. 

Left  no  train  or  sparks. 
Disappeared  gradually. 


Ko  train  or  sparks  , 


Length  of 
rath. 


Almost  sta- 
tionary. 


30° 


15<> 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

inclined. 


Remarks. 


Rather  ascending,  and 
then  slightly  f^ng. 


View  in  the  south-east 
direction  uninter 
rupted ;  no  sound 
heard. 

Two  meteors  seen  in 
20  minutes :  clear 
sky;  no  moon;  one 
obserrer. 


Directed  from  Polaris.. 
Directed  from  Perseus.. 


Last  half  of  course  de- 
cidedly serpentine. 


Seven  meteors  in  one 
hour  :  clear  sky  ; 
no  moon;  one  ob- 
server. 


Observer, 


W.  H.  Wood. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Ernest  Jones. 
A.  S  HerscheL 


R.  P.  Greg. 
A.  S.  Herschel. 


Id. 


Six  meteors  seen  in 
45  minutes:  beautl 
fully  clear  sky;  no 
moon ;  one  ob- 
server. 

Clear  tine  night.  In 
one  hour  no  m& 
teors  seen.  On  the 
nights  of  the  25th 
and  2Cth  sky  over- 
cast. 
Digitized  b^ 


Id. 


W.  H.  Wood. 


Google 
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BEPOBT — 1867. 


Dite. 


Hoar. 


Place  of 
Obsenration. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitndeana 

Azimuth. 


1866 
Oct.  14 


14 


15 


16 


19 


h    m 
7.  28  p.m. 

9    3  p.m. 


6  34  p.m. 


8  58  p.ni. 


AboutSajn. 


West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 


Ibid. 


=2nd  mag.» 
=2nd  mag.t 


leUow. 


Moved  tlowly 
Rapid  


Ibid. 


sSiriua 


Orange  colour 


Moved  tlowljr 


Hawkhurst 
(Kent). 


At  sea,  on  the 

passage    be- 
tween   Dover 
and  Holyhead. 


a2ndmag.»  m*.. 


5'  or  6' in  diameter. 
Most  brilliant. 


YeUow 


1  second  . 


Violet,    ap- 
proaching to 
scarlet. 


21 


8  25  p.m. 
(local  time). 


Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A. 


Laige  fireball . 


Bright  green. 


24 


4  40  pjn. 


The  Curragh, 
Kildare, 
JreUnd. 


Much  brighter  than 
the  planets. 


Fell  slowly 


28   7  50  p.m. 
28,  7  54  p.m. 


York 
Ibid.. 


=3rd  roag.tt 
alstraag.*.. 


Yellow 
Yellow 


i  second  . 
^  second  . 


From  near  ^  to 
2*»  below  «  Pe-/ 
gasi.  ' 

Disappeared    at   a 
point  about  m  a 
18(r,>=+78». 


Went  behhid  a 
doud  about  10^. 
preceding  9  Bo-| 
Otis.  I 

From  r  Cephei  to  f 
Draconis. 


Appeared  at  an  alti-: 
tude  of  about  70°.l 


From  near  the 
zenith ;  moved 
towards  the 
S.W.;  disap- 
pearing over 
Jersey  city. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


From  about  R.  A.! 
335%N.DecL3%| 
to  about  R.  A. I 
358^,S.DecL5M 
Rough  positioBsj 
from  a  drawing. 


Near  •  Ursie  Ma- 

joris. 
From  S  Cygni    to 

Equuleus. 
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Appearance  i  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


3rigbte8t  near  the  middle 
of  its  path. 


Left  a  train  for  five 
minutes  by  the  watch, 
which  changed  its  form 
from  a  straight  line 
to  two  straight  lines, 
making  an  obtuse  angle 
thu»— 


and  then  resumed  its 
former  rectilinear  ap- 
pearance. Sparks  were 
projeeted  forward  by 
the  meteor  towards  the 
direction  where  it  dis- 
appeared, 
lurst  without  noise  into 
a  thousand  brilliant 
green  fragments,  leav 
ing  a  bright  green 
traiD»  whieh,  like  the 
head,  broke  into  a  per- 
feet  rain  of  emerald- 
green  -  coloured  frag- 
ments. 

like  a  piece  of  lighted 
paper  £EiUing. 


Length  of 
Path. 


HanxmtaUyto  the  right 


Sd''  to  tiie  left  of  per- 
pendicular;  down. 


About  40'. 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


From  S.  to  N. 


/     if 


Horizon. 


Two  meteors   seen   in 
forty-five     minutes 
clear   sky ;    quarter- 
moon. 

Sufficiently  brilliant  to 
iUununate  the  whole 
vessel.  The  attention 
of  all  on  board  of  the 
steamer  was  drawn  to 
it. 


Remarks. 


T.W.BtckhonM. 
Id. 

Id. 

A.  S.  Herschel. 


J.  S.  Davies. 
Communicated 
by  A.  S.  Herschel 


A  curious  circumstance 
was  its  stationary 
appearance  at  first, 
and  its  rapidly  in 
creasing  velocity 
afterwards ;  the 
brilliant  emerald 
colour  of  the  me- 
teor, and  of  the  frag< 
ments. 

Seen  in  twilight;   two 
stars  only  visible. 


Digitized 


Observer. 


Ernest  Turner, 
'  Scientific 
American,' 
Nov.  17th. 


Communicated 
byA.S.Hersche! 


J.  E.  Clark. 
S.  Thomson. 

hv  Google 
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REPOBT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Obtervation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Poration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Oct.  28 


28 


30 
31 


h  m 

7  58  p.m. 


8    1  p.m. 

8    6  p.m. 

10  29  p.m, 

10  30  p.m. 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 


»l8tmag.».. 

al8tmag.«., 
«24mag.»., 


West  Hendon,     =3rd  mag.* 

Sunderland. 
Chesham(Bucks)  Telescopic 


Tallow    ... 

YeUow     ... 
YeUow     ... 

Orange  colour 
Vcry  red ... 


Not.  1 
3 


8  40  p.m. 
6  58  p.m. 

10  16  p.m. 
5  55  p.m. 


West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 

Primrose  Hill ... 


Ibid. 


Ewhurst 
(Sussex). 


6  30  p.m.  York 


6  59  p.m.  Wimbledon 
(Surrey). 


=2nd  mag.* 


=4th  mag.*,  then 
twice  as  bright 

as  n. 


Twice  as  bright  as 


About  three  times 
as  bright  as  Ve< 
nus. 


Blue 


s3rd  mag.tt 


Yellow 


Apparent  diameter 
and  brightness 
of  1^. 


i  second  ... 

i  second  ... 
i  second  ... 

Momentary ... 


From  cluster  in 
Perseus  to  Great 
Nebula  in  An* 
dromeda. 

From  /3  AurigB  to 
Pleiades. 

From  y  Cassiopeiae 
to  X  PerseL 

Disappeared    near 

30  Aquarii. 
Crossed  the  Pleia- 

des  west  of  Al. 

cyone. 


Yellow     ... 
Vivid  blue  ... 


2  seconds.. 


7  or  8  seconds, 
motion  un- 
usually slow. 


Hecond 


3   seconds   in 
half  iu  path. 


DJJlitizQgl  by  ^ 


Disappeared    at 
«=220%    J=  + 
50°. 

Prom   63**+  5tf* 
to    185  +  69 


Began  i°  to  left  of 
«  Azietis. 


From  near  Venus 
to  Ursa  Major, 
disappearing  be* 
neath  jS  of  that 
constellation. 
[Position  of  Ve- 
nus •  B  262^*5, 

e«-.28*».] 


From  X  Persei  to  fi 
Andromedn. 

Fh>m  8°  north- 
west  of  CapeUa 
to  4°  north  and, 
4''  west  of  J 
Ursffi  Migoria. 


Gobgle 
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|Appeirtnce ;  TniDtifiny, 
ind  its  DuiBtioii. 


23'> 


240 
17« 


Left  no  train 


Length  of 
Pith. 


Direction;  noting  alto 

whether  Horizontal, 

PerpendicoUr,  or 

Inclined. 


Fromy  L«onii 


Directed  from  e  Pegati 


Bonarks. 


J.  B.  Clark. 


Id. 


Four  or  Awe  other  me-  id. 
teon  leen  with  the| 
above. 


Darted  acrots  the  field 
of  view  of  the  tele- 
icope  like  a  red  star 
of  the  5th  magnitude; 
▼ery  ilichtly  woolly 
at  the  edges. 


Left     a     long      scarlet  40°  or  more 

streak    on    its    whole 

course  for   5  seconds, 

which     became     sepa- 
rated from  the  nucleus 

just  before  final  diup- 

pearance. 
Ended    with   a   brilliant  10^ 

flash.    Left  a  train  on 

the    whole    length    of 

its   path,  which  faded 

suddenly.  j 

From    its   slow    motion, 

the    eye    could    easily 

see  a  process  of  com- 
bustion   like    that    of 

ignited  iron  wire  in  a 

nearly  exhausted  vessel 

of  oxygen  gas. 


20*  to  the  left  of  per< 
pendicular,  down. 

Prom  Radiant,  K  Persel. 


Directed  from  Aldeba- 
ran. 


<^3    iL 


T.W.  Backhouse. 
C.  Grover. 


The  nucleus  threw  off  a 
few  sparks,  and  be< 
came  quite  detached 
from  the  train. 


Imperfect  view 


Observer. 


T.W.  Backhouse. 


T.  Crumplen. 


Id. 


Stars  faintly  visible. 
Hazy  vapour  in  the 
sky.  There  was  no 
continuous  train,  but 
sparks  were  thrown 
off  which  died  away 
immediately.  Its 

more  vivid  phases 
are  represented  in  the 
sketch. 


H.  P.  Hanison. 


I 


Separated  just  before 
vanishing  into  several 
heads. 


14« 


No  detonation  audible.. 


Digitized  by 


J.  E.  Clark. 


F.  C.  Penrose. 


Google 
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BBPOBT — 1867. 


Date* 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Nov.  6 


h  m 

11  30  p.m. 

U  40  p.in. 


Wisbeach  (Cam- 
bridgeshire). 
Ibid 


6 


Evening 


Carthagena, 
Columbia^ 
U.S.  A. 


6    2  p.m 

8  30  pjn. 

8  52  p.m. 

9  16  p.m. 

3  41  t.m, 
5    5  aon. 


York., 


Ibid. 


West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 
Ibid 


mi. 

Glasgow 


5    8  a.m. 

5  45  a.m« 

7  45  p.m. 

8  5  p.m. 
8  14  p.m 

8  40  p.m. 


Primrose  Hill 
(London). 

Glasgow  


York 
Ibid.. 


BrightertbftnYenus 

Nearly  as  bright  as 
Venus. 


Bright  blue. 
Blue    


About  10  fl 


From    Taurus    to 

Cetns. 
Through  Gemini  to 

Taurus. 


Like  a  ship's  red 
light,  as  seen  at 
a  distance  of  200 
vards. 


Red 


Floated  away 
steadily  for 
3  minutes. 


>lstmag.«. 


3rd  mag.tt 
=3rd  mag.* 
=2nd  mag.« 

2nd  mag.» 
^n 


Bright  orange 
Yellow     


}  second  . 

i  second  < 
Rapid  .... 


Orange  yellow  2*2  seconds 


Twice  as  bright  as 
Capella. 

B=3rdmag.#    .. 


Pale  bine . 
White  .... 


Swift  motion. 
0*4  second  .. 


West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 


Chesham(Badcs) 


=2nd  mag.« 
=2nd  mag.# 
=l8tmag.# 


Far  surpassed  Ve- 
nus at  her  bright- 
est. 


Yellow 


Bluish  white.. 


i  second  . 
i  second  . 


At  a  low  altitude  1a 
N.W.byW. 


Disappeared   at 

Coronas      Bore- 

alls. 
From  /3  Aurigc  to 

N.E.  horizon. 
Passed  close  to  fi 

Ceti. 
Disappeared    at 

•=277r»a»4- 

51°. 
Passed       midway 

between  «  and 

Leonis. 
From  §  Lyncis  to  i 

(«,  jS)  Urs»  Ma. 

joris. 


From   31**  4-  62*» 
to        8+48 

From  fi  Leonis  to 
2°  over  a  Come 
Berenids. 


From  ti  AurigstO' 
Kochab.  I 

From  Algol  to  the| 
Pleiades.  ! 

Passed   between 
and  K  Pegasi. 


2  or  3  seeonds 


First  appeared  at 
a  point  a  littlej 
above  and  rather; 
west  of  ri  Dn-i 

rrtniii. 


gitized  by 


Gq'oqIc 
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Appetrance;  Train,  if  toy, 
and  iti  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remark!, 


Observer. 


kint  and  fell  in  sparks 

like  liquid  drops, 
rhe  train  brightened  up 

and  ran  baek  in   this 

form- 


widening  aa  it  short- 
ened, and  remaining 
several  seconds. 
Like  a  parachute  -  light 
thrown  off  from 
rocket.  Disappeared  be- 
hind houses. 


FuUt  25° . 


Clear  sky 


S.H.MiUer. 
Id. 


rradually  increased  and 
then  gradually  dimi< 
nished  in  brightness. 
Left  a  streak  for  two 
seconds. 


eft  a  ruddy  orange 
coloured  train  for  ten 
seconds. 

eft  a  streak  for  2  seconds 


;ft  no  train.    It  increased^  15^ 
in  size  and  brightness, 
and  vanished  suddenly 
without  bursting. 


Descending  towards  thejThe 
N.W.  by  W. 


..  sky  was  cloudy 
and  the  night  dark, 
but  the  light  could 
not  have  had  any 
artificial  origin. 


A.  DeG.de  Fon- 
blanque,  *The 
Times/  Jan.  2, 
1867. 


Directed  from  j[  (Pleia- 
des, 41  Arietis). 
Directed  from  p  Dra- 


Directed  from  y  Leonis 


Directed  from  Taurus.. 


From  Radiant,  near  y 
Leonis. 


Three  smaller  meteors 
this  night. 

Nine  meteors  seen  in 
one  hour;  two  of 
them  from  Leo.  A 
fourth  part  of  the 
sky  dear  ;  no  moon ; 
one  observer. 


S.  Thomson. 

Id. 

T.W.Backhouse. 

Id. 

Id. 

A.S.Her8che]. 


Directed  from  Leo . 


Bright  double  au< 
rural  arch  over 
north-west  horizon 
on  the  previous 
evening. 


Pell  straight  downwards  It  paused  three  times 
in  its  descent.  Lit 
up  the  sky  with  daz- 
zling brightness. 

Digitiaed, 


T.  Crumplen. 
A.  S.  Herschel. 

J.  E.  Citric. 

Id. 

T.W.  Backhouse. 

C.  Grover. 

Google 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  ftod 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Nov,  9 


9 


10 
10 

11 
12 

12 


h  m 
10  15  pan, 


11  26  p.m. 

5  10  a.m. 

5  35  a.m. 

5  46  p.m. 

2    4  a.m. 

2  14  a.m. 


West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 


Primrose  Hill, 
London. 


At  first  small  and 
faint,  gradually 
increasing  to  a 
l8tmag.« 


Three     times     as 
bright  u«Cygni. 


Deep  yellow., 


Pale  orange 
colour. 


Rather  slow.. 


Glasgovi 
Ibid.... 


West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 


Primrose  Hill, 
London. 


=2nd  mag.n 
=2nd  mag.tt 

=2ndmag.« 


Ibid. 


=lst  mag>« 


12  3    2  a.m. 


12 
12 

12 
12 


3    5  a.m. 

5  20  a.m. 

10  25  p.m. 

11  16  p.m. 


Glasgow 

Ibid 

Ibid 


West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 

Observatory, 
Aberdeen. 


=2ndmag.« 
= 1st  mag.*... 
=3rd  mag.tt 

=:2nd  mag.* 
=3rd  mag.» 


White 
White 


I  second  . 
1  second  . 


=2nd  mag.tt  Pale  blue 


Vivid  blue  ... 


0*7  second 


0*5  second  ... 


White 

YeUow     ... 
Orange  yellow 


From  near  «  Ce- 
phei  towards  m 
Cephei,  disap- 
pearing 1**  or  2** 
before  reaching 
that  star. 

From  near  ti  Pe- 
gasi  to  a  point 
forming  an  equi- 
lateral triangle 
with  6  and  X 
Cygni. 

From  j3  Geminomm 
to  fi  Cania  Mi 
noris. 

From  H  Geminomm 
to  y  Ononis. 


Centre  of  path  at 
§  (y  Urs»  Ma. 
joris,  CJor  Ca 
roU). 

From    Ar-\-  54° 
to      34+50 


From   42i-h  44^ 
to      14+30 


0*7  second 


0*9  second 


1*5  second 


Commenced   at   I 
UrssB  Mijoris. 

From  m,  to/Ursae 
Majoris. 

From  Q  Aurigic  to  \ 
(g  Lyncis,  Castor). 


Near   16  Draconls 

From  /3  to  ^  Ursi^ 
Majoris. 


.vd  by  Google 
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Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Drew  a  tapering  red  tail, 
2^  or  9^  long,  Taniihing 
with  the  head. 


The  head  inrroanded  hy 
a  large  nebnloos  haze. 
Threw  off  many  sparks. 


Hazy   nndeus;     left   no 
train. 


Left  DO  train 


Length  of 
Path. 


Left  a  short  train  ;  took  a  8 
sadden  turn  after  three- 
foortht  of  its  course. 


Left  a  short  bright  train. 


Left  a  streak  for  2  seconds 

Left  no  streak 

Left  no  streak 


25» 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Conrse  slightly  nndola- 
thig. 


Directed   from 
Migoris. 


Ursc 


J0'=» 


From  lUdiant,  in  Leo, 

From  Radiant,  near  y 
Leonii. 


One  smaller  meteor  this 
erening. 


Four  roeteon  seen  in 
thirty  minutes.  Sky 
mostly  clear.  On 
the  nights  of  the 
10th  and  Uth,  sky 
cloudy  with  rain  and 
wind. 


Obsenrer. 


T.W.  Backhouse. 


T.  Crumplen. 


A.  S.  HersdieL 


Id. 


T.W.Backhouse. 


\fn?ed  as  if  retarded  in  T.  Crumplen. 
its  flight;   Tery   ca- 
rious. 


Directed  from  /c  Leonis. 


Well  obsenred.  Three 
meteors  seen  in  one 
hour  fifteen  minutes. 
Two  from  Leo  and 
one  from  Cassiopeia, 
at  right  angles  to 
Milky  Way.  Morn- 
ing hazy.  Stan  rather 
dull.  OTercast  atS** 
25". 

Four  meteors  seen  in 
15  minutes:  no  moon; 
one  observer. 

Sky  generally  clear  but 
hazy.  Afterwards 
overcast. 

Two  meteors  seen  in 
fifteen  minutes:  sky 
hazy  ;  one  -  third 
clouded,  then  quite 
overcast. 


Another,  3rd  magnitude, 
simultaneously  with 
it  from  ^  to  7  Ursae 
Majoris. 

Digitized  lly 


Id. 


A.  S.  HerscheL 
Id. 

Id* 

T.W.Backhouse. 


D.GiU. 


Google 


ao2 


EBFORV — IH67. 


Dtto. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colonr. 


Dnration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimoth. 


1866. 
NoT.12 


12 


12 


h  m    s 
11  83  p.T 


11  39  p.n 


11  50  p.m. 


Observatory, 
Aberdeen* 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


12 
13 
13 
13 

13 

13 

18 

13 


11  55  p.m. 


12  27  43 
a.m. 


12  40  33 
a.ni. 

1    6  13 

a.m. 

3    0  a.m, 
3    2  a.m. 

8  87  p.m. 


8  40  p.m. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid,. 


Ibid. 


61as|ow 
Ibid 


York 


Ibid. 


13 


9  30  p.m, 


Bracondale, 
Norwich. 


s8rd  mag.* 
=18^  mag.# 


From  Aldebaran  to 
vrithin  3°  of  the 
belt  of  Orion. 

From  a  point  2° 
above  •  to  y  Ge- 
minonmu 


:sl8t  mag.n 

=lBtmag.» 

slstmaf.* 

:1st  mag.« 

=3rd  mag.» 
=3rd  mag.» 

=3rd  maftt 
3  find  mag.t 


Castor. 


Pollux. 


••        Meteor. 
Mars.  •       ^ 


Oreenish   yel- 
low. 


2i  seconds 


H  second 


Tellow 
White  . 


0*5  second 


0*9  second 


Orange  yellow  i  second  , 


Red< 


1*5  second  .. 


Passed  across  u 
UrssB  Majoris, 
which  bisected 
its  flight. 

Crossed  over  «  and 
yTanri. 


From  €  "^nrginis, 
to  a  point  just 
under  P  he- 
onis. 

From  the  upper 
part  of  Leo  Ma- 
jor to  m  Gemino- 
rum. 

Commenced  at  i 
(jS,  i)  Aurigse. 

Disappeared   at 
Lyncis. 


From  r  UrsB  Ma- 
joris  to  i  Ume 
Migoris. 


From  Delphinns  to 

K  Aquilse. 


Splendid  meteor.. 


QigilizecLby ' 


Gaogie. 
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lippeannoe;  Trtui,ifa]iy, 
and  its  Duntion. 


Leogthof 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicolar,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Ohserfer. 


Left  a  train. 


Nebulous  appearance ;  like 
a  dense  tndn  without  a 
nucleus. 


From  10^  to  11^  p.m. 
six    meteors     seen 
clear   sky  ;    five  ob- 
servers. 

From  11>»  to  12»»  p.m. 
twenty-four  meteors 
seen  t  clear  sky ;  five 
observers. 

The  dotted  line  indi- 
cates the  direction 
and  length  of  ai«. 


D.Qill. 


Id. 


Id. 


Left  a  brilliant  pale  green 
train. 


Left  a  long  train  visible 
during  the  time  of  the 
meteor's  flight 


L  brilliant  meteor,  leaving 
a  long  train. 


(o  streak  left . 


jeii  a  faint  streak  for 
a  second. 


left  A  short  train  which 
lasted  a  quarter  of 
second  I  burst  at  last 


10^ 


the  way 
from  Cas- 
tor. 


20« 


12^^ 


Directed  from  Leo  to- 
wards m  Urss  Ma- 
joris. 


From  « to  y  Tauri . 


Directed  from  v  Cancri. 
halflCourse  2  of  Directed  from  Castor ... 


Inclining  75® 


y 


\ 


From  nearly  E.  to  W.. 


From  12^  to  1^  a.m. 
fifteen  meteors  seei) : 
clear  skyi  five  ob^ 
servers. 


From  1»»  to  1^  30«»  a.m. 
seven  meteors  seeif 
dear  akyi  five  ob- 
servers. 

Two  meteors  seen  in 
twenty  minutes ;  one 
observer. 

Sky  one-third  overcast. 
The  rest  generally 
clear  but  hasyt  no 
moon. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


A.  S.  Herschel. 
Id. 

S.  Thomson. 


Id. 


J.  Crompton. 


nigiti7PH'hy 


Google 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Obsenratioii. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Nov.13 


13 

13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

13 
13 

13 

14 


h  m    B 
11    8  p.m, 


11  15  p.m, 

11  22  p.m. 

11  23  p.m. 

11  29  p.m. 

11  30  p.m. 

11  30  p.m. 


11  30  30 
p.m. 

11  37  38 
p.m. 


Primroie  Hill, 
London. 


Newcastle  -  on 
Tyne. 

Haddenham, 
(Bucks). 


Primrose  Hill, 
London. 


Birmingham    .. 

Primrose  Hill, 
London. 

Hawkhurst 
(Kent). 


Primrose  Hill, 
London. 


Obserratory, 
Aberdeen. 


11  45  p.m. 
11  48  p.m. 

11  59  p.m. 

12  5  a.m. 


Haddenham, 
(Bucks). 

Primrose  Hill, 
London. 


Hawkhurst 
(Kent). 


London 


=4th  mag.«,  then 
2x$ 


Pale  blue 


1*5  second  ... 


Splendid  meteor.. 


Brighter  than  Mars 
orSirius.  Nearly 
equal  Venus. 


Pinkish 


One-sixth  diameter 
of  full  moon. 


=Siriu8 
2X$  ... 


Orange  colour 


Brighter  than  Sinus 


One-eighth  diame- 
ter of  full  moon. 


Twice  as  bright  as 
Venus. 


As  bright  as  Venus 
at  maximum. 

One-sixth  diameter 
of  full  moon. 


Almost  as  bright  as 
Venus. 


Same  colour  I 
Venus. 


Very  large  meteor. 


From  i  («,  /3)  Ge. 
minorum.  Passed 
between  («,  y) 
Ononis  to  fi  En- 
dani  and  5"^  be- 
yond. 

Swept  across  Orion 
disappearing  near 
Cetus. 

Passed  a  little 
south  of  Rigel, 
and  became  ex- 
tinguished at 
an  altitude  of 
25«. 

From  S  Orionis 
to  €  Eridani, 
and  onwards  to* 
wards  the  ho- 
rizon. 

From  Musca  to  i 
Ceti. 

From  i°  below 
Castor  to  2®  above 
Aldebaran. 

Through  the  zenith 


Shot  firom  Castor 
across  the  Plei- 
ades, and  5**  be- 
yond. 

Passed  3*  above 
the  pointers  (« 
and  /S)  Ursae 
Majoris,  and  pa< 
rallcl  with  them. 


Shot    from    Mars 
over  the  zenith. 

From«Aurig8eto3' 

above  i;  Tauri,  and 

beyond.    End  not 

seen. 

Passed    near    the 

Pole-star»    and 

disappeared 

Cassiopeia. 


DiQitizprl  hy 


Coook 
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ippearance;  Trains  if  any, 
tnd  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicnlar,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Observer. 


[iCft  a  snperb  streak  of 
scarlet  about  50^  bug. 


left  behind  it  a  long  train 
of  blue  light. 


icft  a  long  bright  train . 


*^ucleu8  m-shaped.  Left 
afine  tndn. 


l>eft  a  red  train  for  2  sect. 


.eft  a  train  at  least  60° 
long. 


ueft  a  ruddy  streak 


The  nucleus  suddenly 
burst  without  noise, 
and  remained  sus- 
pended like  a  nebu< 
lous  cloud,  visible  for 
some  seconds. 


lieft  a  long  bright  zenith. 


Pwo  meteors  exactly  pun 
suing  each  other. 


Train  like  spaiks  from  a 
rocket-stick« 


Course  due  W. 


[Identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding; see  Appendix 
I.] 


T.  Crumplen. 


Newcastle 
Chronicle/ 
NoY.  15th. 
W.  R.  Dawes, 
•Monthly 
Notices,' 
Vol.  xxyiL  p. 
46. 

T.  Crumplen. 


Radiant,  fi  Leonis 


[Probably  identical 
with  the  preceding 
or  with  the  follow- 
ing-] 

Well  observed 


W.  H.  Wood. 
T.  Crumplen. 

Communicated 
byA.S.Herschel. 

T.  Crumplen. 
D.  Gill. 


W.  R.  Dawes, 
*  M^  Notices,' 
Vol.xxvii.p.46. 

T.  Crumplen. 


A  binary  pair 


Communicated 
byA-S.Herschel 


Another  tolerably  large 
one  about  12»»  45'" 
a.m.,  and  a  third  very 
bright  one  about  l** 
25"  a.m.,  but  not 
equal  in  size  to  the 
first,  though  perhaps 
equal  in  train. 

Digitized  b^ 


qual  in  tram.  ^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 

Digitized  btvjQQQLC 


Evening  Stand- 
ard,' Nov.  15. 


1807. 
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BKPOKT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
ObteiTation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duratkm. 


Potitioii,  cr 

AltHodeand 

Aztmiitfa. 


1866, 
NoY.U 


h  m    s 
12    6  30 

a.iD. 


12  10  a.m. 
12  17  a.in. 


Haddenhao^ 
Bucks. 


Carlton  HOI  Ob- 
servatory. 
Birminghajn 


As  bright  as  Venns 
at  maximum. 


12  28 


12  29  49 
a.m. 


Ibid. 


14  12  30 


14  12  32  50 

a.m. 


14 


12  40  45 
a.m. 


Sidmouth 
(Deyonshire). 


St  Andrews 
(Scotland). 

Observatory, 
Glasgow. 


Three  or  four  times  White 
as  bright  as  Ju- 
piter. 


Ibid. 


Large  meteor . 
=  2^ 


fnm  a  little  south 
of  Procyou  to 
15**  above  Si- 
rius. 


=  2^. 


Much  brighter  than 
Sirius. 


White ., 

Palegreen  .. 
White 


1*5  second  .. 
2*5  seconds  ,„ 
Momeutary 


=$. 


Two  or  three  times 
as  bright  as  Ve- 
nus. 


1  second 


White 


Rrom  m  Leonis 
•*.    dm 

to    149°-|-  8° 
¥h>m  IdO^'+dT 

to  •  Urs»   Ma. 

joris. 
Just  over  Sirius 


I  second     •». 


Firom  the  head  d 
Hydra  to  horizon. 

Fron  #  HoBonun 
Frederid    to    fi 


Midoris  to  y  Vnm 
Minoris. 


Digitized  byGOOOlC 
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Appevance  2  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Doration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks, 


Observer. 


Left  a  train  for  12  minutes 

Left  a  brilliant  green  train 
for  3i  seconds. 


Directed  from  tj  Leonis 


Left  a  greenish  streak 


The    light    of    the   star  Stationary, 
was    momentarily    ex- 
tinguished by  the  me- 
teor's brightness.    Left 
no  streak. 


heft  a  thin  bright 
train.  The  first  purt, 
broken  into  pieces, 
quickly  disappeared. 
The  latter  half,  8'' 
long,  soon  farmed  a 
wisp  i°  wide,  con- 
cave  to  the  south, 
which  gradually  col- 
lected itself  into  a 
knot  1°  wide,  and 
drifted  south  to 
i^dromedsB,  which  it 
reached  at  IZ^  37", 
and  soon  afterwards 
disappeared.  Total  du- 
ration 5  minutes. 

Left  a  brilliant  straight 
streak  upon  its  whole 
course.  The  first 
half  became  difTose, 
coUectbg  itself  at  the 
same  time  into 
knot  at  i  {i  Ursse 
Majoris,  X  Draconis), 
brightening  up  as  it 
did  so,  and  then 
drifted  slowly  to  | 
(«,  /3)  UrssB  Majoris, 
where  it  disappeared 
at  12^  49"  a.m.  Total 
duration  8  minutes  15 
seconds. 
The  latter  half  of 
the  streak  remained 
in  a  straight  line,  and 
so  faded  m  less  than 
30  seconds* 


Directed  from  the  ra^ 
diant  in  the  head  of 
Leo. 


W.  R.  Dawes, 
*  Monthly  No- 
tices,'        vol. 
xzviL  p.  46. 

C.  P.  Smyth. 


W.  H.  Wood. 

Id. 

H.  S.  Helnecken. 

G.  Forbes. 


A.  S.  Heifchel 
and  A*  Mac- 
gregor, 


Id. 


Digitized  b; 


Google 
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REPORT 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
NoY.14 


h  m  8 
12  41  a.m. 


St.  Andrews 
(Scotland). 


12  41  30 
a.ni. 


12  45  a.m. 
1    7  aan. 


Observatory, 
Aberdeen. 


Birmingham    . 

Primrose  Hill 
(London). 


Twice  as  bright  as 
Venus. 


Brighter  than  a  1st 
mag.*.,  then  equal 
to  Venus. 

Large  and  bright, 


Blue 


4  seconds.. 


14 


14 


1    8  a.m.  Cardiff 


1    8 


3X2^ 


Purple . 


Stretton   (Here- 
ford). 


Very  large  meteor. 


Position  of  the 
meteor  not  re- 
corded. The  oval 
mass  of  the  tnin 
disappeared  in 
the  Milky  Way, 
close  to  0  Penei. 


Commenced  in  Leo, 
and  disappeared 
in  the  western 
horizon,  crotsing 
the  zeidth  com-j 
pletely  across  the 
vault.  I 

Stationanr  at  m^\ 
148%  J- +25° 


Disappeared  b""  be- 
low Aldebaran, 


Appeared  near 
Castor,  and  shot 
across  the  Plei 
ades. 


^r-^         both. 

DijitizedbyLjQOgle 


Passed  across  « 
Ononis,  and  dis- 
appeared  beneath 
the  Pleiades  at 
a  point  where! 
two  lines  drawn 
from  those  stars 
unite  to  form  s 
right  angle  about 
equidistant  froa' 
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Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
I       and  its  Duration. 


Triple  meteor,  each 
I  equal  to  Venus.  A 
part  of  the  train  got 
shorter  and  thicker, 
until  it  was  of  an  oval 
shape.  This  part  re- 
mained visible  until 
12*"  49"  a.m.,  the  stars 
being  visible  through 
it. 

Left  a  long  train  which 
remained  luminous  for 
30  seconds  after  the 
disappearance  of  the 
nucleus. 


An   arc    of^  Directed  from  Leo . 
IW. 


Left  no  train 


Stationary 
object. 


Left  A  train  visible  in  the 
telescope  for  10  minutes. 


Left  A  train  some  mi- 
nutes broad,  and  at  first 
quite  straight.  A  part 
of  the  train,  15^  long, 
near  the  Pleiades  and 
Aldebaran,  remained 
visible  after  the  ends 
had  faded  and  assumed 
a  serpentine  form. 
After  this  it  took 
the  form  of  a  small 
oval  cloud,  and 
moved  from  between 
m  and  I  Tauri  to< 
wards  y  Ononis  ; 
being  visible  as  a 
faint  cloud  until  l** 
20"a.m. 

Left  A  streak   which  re. 
mained  visible  for  2"'  8", 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


[Identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding; see  Appendix 


G.  Forbes. 


D.Gill. 


W.  H.  Wood. 


The  train  was  first 
a  band  about  5' 
broad,  and  then  be- 
came a  circular  patch 
slightly  elongated 
eastwards,  which 
drifted  about  5^  to- 
wards the  north-west 
horizon  before  it  dis- 
appeared. 

The  brightest  meteor  of|A 
the  night. 


T.  Crumplen  and 
H.  J.  Wix. 


[Identical  with  the  pre< 
ceding.] 


Observer. 


^andJ.Thomp- 
son. 


H.  Cooper  Key. 


-■Digitized  by 


Googk^ 
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BBFOBT— 1867. 


Date. 

Iloar. 

Place  of 
ObBenration. 

Apparent  Site. 

Colour. 

Duration. 

Position,  or 

AlUtude  and 

Azimuth. 

1866. 
Nov.  14 

h  m    8 
1    8    9 
a.m. 

gidaoutb «.. 

One^tbbrd  diameter 
offuUmoon. 

From  the  fore  fttoi 
ofUrsaMijorto 
Cassiopeia. 

14 
14 

1    8  20 
a.ni. 

1  10  a.m. 

M^bledon 

Capella,  and  dis- 
appeared nearjS 
Ursae  Minoris. 
Moved  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10^  along 
the  N.E.  horizon. 

Che8ham(Bucks) 

One-tbird   of    tbe 
moon's  apparent 
diameter. 

Very  red 

2  seconds    ... 

14 

1  15  a.m. 

London    

Tiarge  meteor 

Commenced  nearly 
at  6  Ononis. 

14 

1  20  a.m. 

Wimbledon 

Verybrigbt  meteor, 
probably  as  bright 
as  Venus. 

IntheS.W 

14 

1  23  40 
a.m. 

RadcliffB  ObMT* 

Appeared    in    the 
sword  -  belt     of 
Orion. 

14 

1  27  28 
a.m. 

Sidmonth 

Qoite  one-third  di- 
ameter   of    full 
moon. 

A     few     degree* 
south     of     the 
zenith. 

14 

1  30  A.m. 

Haddenham 
(Bucks). 

About  the  size  of 
Mars. 

Dull  colour  of 
red-hot  iron. 

Motion  much 
slower  than 
that  of  most 
others. 

From     near    Pro- 
cyon;  passed  a 
little     above    « 
and    y    Ononis, 
disappearing    a- 
bout  26*  W.  of 
yOrionis. 

14 

1  40  33 

a.m. 

Observatory, 
Glasgow. 

3XV  

White  

1-3  second  ... 

From  «  Tauri  to  3" 
south   of  m  Pi- 
scium. 

/--^ 

1 

^o^^ 
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AppeArance ;  Train,  if  any, 
and  iti  l)uration. 


Left  i  ipletidid  bloiab 
tndn  irhioh  was  yery 
oonipidttoat  fbr  six 
minutes,  and  remained 
visible  for  at  least  ten 
minutes. 


40« 


Left  A  magidiloeiit  green 
train. 


Left  a  briffht  streak, 
part  of  which  remained 
Tisible  as  «  ileeoy  doud 
of  flUntly  luminons 
light  fbr  iereral  mi- 
nutea. 

Left  e  treili  plainly  visible 
fbr  two  minutes. 

Left  a  bright  streak ;  at 
first  attached  to  C  On- 
onis,  but  afterwards 
separating  from  it  to  a 
distance  of  one  degree. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Left  a  train  which 
was  very  conspi- 
cuous  for  three  mi 
nutes. 

Perfectly  round ;  like 
a  large  red-hot  shot 
at  a  great  distance. 
Its  brightness  gra- 
dually faded  after 
passing  Orion^  with- 
out any  appear- 
ance of  combus- 
tion, and  it  left  no 
train. 

Disappeared  with 
sudden  flash ;  nearly 
as  bright  as  Venus; 
leaving  a  patch  of 
green  Ught  at  the 
spot  for  fifteen  se- 
conds. 


S.  to  N.  I  obviously  un- 
conformable to  the 
Leoradiaat. 

Moved  nearly  horizon' 
taUy. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


[Idiintical  with  the 
preceding;  see  Ap- 
pendix I.] 


Towards  S.W., 


E.toW. 


Remarks. 


ninmined  the  whole 
north-east  horizon 
It  partly  disap- 
peared, and  lighted 
up  again,  in  its 
course. 


Observer. 


H.  S.  Heineeken. 


F.  C.  Penrose. 


C.  Grover. 


Evening  Stand 
ard.' 


The  meteor  itself  was 
not  seen,  but  it  pro- 
duced a  very  sensible 
light 

The  streak  remained 
visible  four  or  five 
minutes,  collecting 
itself  into  a  ball 
of  faint  cometic  ap- 
pearance, of  about 
W  in  diameter, 
before  it  disap- 
peared. [Seen  also 
at  Haddenham,  Bucks, 
by  Blr.  Dawes]. 


F.  C.  Penrose. 


R.  Main, 
'  Monthly 
Notices,'    vol. 
xxvii.  p.  45( 


The  attention  of  another 
observer  was  called  to 
it,  who  saw  it  exactly 
the  same. 


H.  S.  Hdnecken. 


W.  R.  Dawes, 
*  Monthly 
Notices,'  vol. 
xxviL  p.  48. 


A.  S.  Herscliel 
and   A.  Mac- 
gregor. 


uigitizea  Dy 
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BBPOIIT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observa^n. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth* 


1866. 
NoY.14 


h  m    8 
1  45  a.m. 


London 


Large  meteor . 


Greeniah  yd" 
knr. 


14 
14 

14 
14 

14 


1  51  a.m. 

1  59  a.m. 

2  6  a.m, 
2  10  a.m. 

2  10  a.m 


Birmingham 
Ibid 


Ibid. 


Blue  or  green- 

isb. 
White  or  green|2 


1*5  second 
seconds 


Deep  red . 


14 


14 


2  12  a.m, 


2  12  30 


Wisbeacb,  Cam. 
bridgeshire. 

Newcastle-upon< 
Tyne. 


Beeston  Obser- 
vatory, Not- 
tingham. 


Hawkhurst 
(Kent). 


Larger  than  Venus  Blue 
As  bright  as  Venus.. 


As  bright  as  Sinus 


2*5  seconds . 
4  seconds.... 


Shot    from     nt 
Begulus  throiigh 
the  belt  of  Orion 


Commenced    at  X 

Leonis. 
From  ^  Leonis  to  e 

UrssB  Mi^oris< 

Appeared  at  ^  Le- 
onis. 

From  Sirius  to  P 
Leporis. 

Passed  through 
Cassiopeia,  and 
onwards  to  /3 
Pegasi,  when  it 
beaune  extinct. 


Passed    2^   above 
Procyon. 


Disappeared  at  p 
Arietis. 


Digitized  by  ^ 
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Appearance ;  Traia,  if  any, 
and  ita  Dnration. 


Length  of 
PatlL 


Direction ;  noting  alto 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarka. 


Obaerrer. 


Left  a  train  of  steel 
grey  colour,  which 
renlained  visible  for 
nearly  three  minutes, 
although  partially  ob- 
scured by  fleecy 
clouds. 


Left  a  bright  train  . 
Left  a  train 


Directed  from  {  Leonis 


Left  a  brilliant  train 
Left  a  train     


15<» 


Left    a    long     luminous 
streak      which     gra. 
dually     collected    to 
a     nebulous     cluster. 
The  line   and  cluster 
moved    5^    and    re- 
mained   Yisible     four 
minutes. 
Left   a   streak  that  was 
yisible   three    minutes, 
and      drifted      slowly 
along  in  a  south-west 
current. 
Left     a     train    (a),    of 
which   the   part    from 
•   to   i3  Arietis  lasted 
fully    six    minutes   by 
watch,  and  drifted  gra- 
dually  southwards  (^), 
gathering  together,  and 
curving  and  turning  as 
it  went,  so  that  another 
brilliant  meteor  (c),  also 
conformable,      crossed 
over  it  almost  at  right 
angles;* see  figure. 


Very     long 
path. 


Directed  from  y  Leoniv. 


Horizontal 


Ariet. 


J.  Browning. 


Possibly  identical  with 
the  preceding,  at  Wis- 
beach,  2^  10»  a.m. 


B.  J.  Lowe. 


Communicated 
byA.S.HerscheL 


W.H.Wood. 
Id. 

Id. 

S.  H.  lliUer. 

T.  P.  Baikas. 


niniti^Pfl^JY  Google 
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JlBPOKT~1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Obsenration. 


Apparent  Siie* 


Colour. 


Dnrtdon. 


PotitioQ,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
NoT.14 

14 


h  m    a 
2  13  turn. 

2  14  a.m. 


St..  Andrew's, 
Scotland. 

Observatory, 
Glasgow. 


8X2^ 


White 


1*5  seoond 


14 


14 


2  15  ajn. 


Peebles 


Very  brilliant  me- 
teor. 


Bright  blue . 


2  15  30 
a.m. 
14   2  15  43 

a.m; 


Wisbeach... 
Greenwich 


Equal  to  Venus 


Twice  as  bright  as 
Jupiter. 


Green 


20  seconds 
11  second 


2  16 
2  20 


turn, 


2  40  ajn. 


Bimungham 


Hawkhurst 
(Kent). 


Beeston  Obser- 
vatory, Not- 
tingham. 

Oundle  (Notts.) 


Brifl;fater    than 
Venus. 

alst  mag.4t,  then 
2X?. 


Eight     timis     as 
bright  as  Venus, 

Exceedingly   huge 
flrebaU. 


Green 2  seconds. 


Bright  blue. 


tWtion  a  mtle 
north  of  a  CeCi. 

ft6m  i  (a,  B)  Qfr» 
minohim  to  i 
{Mf  S)  TaurL 


Appeared  betlveen 
the  zenith  and 
Orion,  and  shot 
fluri^tward. 

^mj3Gettinorum 
to  X  Tauri. 

Burst  near  ij  Leonis 


r')ioiti7prl  hy  ^ 


Promn8®+25*» 
to    135  +^0 

Commenced  on  l 
line  from  «  Le. 
onis,  continu^ 
through  ^*  Le- 
onis, to  about 
the  distance 
between  those 
stars. 

Just  above  the 
N.N.W.  horizon. 


Fell  in  the  nort] 
point  of  the  h< 
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ilppearaiice ;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

PerpehdicuUr,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Obsenrer* 


efl  a  train  for  2  minutes 

eft  a  bright  streak  on 
its  whole  course,  di- 
tided  into  two  por- 
tions at  t  TaurL 
The  part  from  i  to  « 
Tauri  became  curved, 
concave  to  the  south, 
and  collected  itself 
into  a  knot,  which 
drifted  across  y  On- 
onis southwards,  half- 
way to  X  Ononis, 
and  disappeared  at 
the  latter  point  at 
2»»  19»  30»  a-m. 
(Duration  5  minutes  45 
seconds.) 

.eft    an   orange  *  yellow 
streak  for  60  seconds. 


0.  Forbes^ 

A.  S.  Herschel 
and   A.  Mac- 

gregor. 


iCft  a  train  which  lingered 
several  seconds. 

lie  meteor  burst  into 
several  sparkling  frag- 
ments and  left  a  dense 
vapour  which  entirely 
olMcured  9  Leouis. 


25° 


Directed  from  Leo  , 


Nearly  sta- 
tionary. 


eft  a  broad  green  train 
in  sight  for  one  or  two 
minutes. 

uddenly  biased  out  Just 
before  disappearing, 
leaving  a  puff  and 
short  tail,  which  lasted 
two  mintttei  and  fifty 
secondsi  and  drifted 
Tcry  slightly  eastward. 


The  vapour,  while 
dense,  was  examined 
through  the  spectro- 
scope, but  nothing 
could  be  elicited. 
After  the  lapse  of 
some  seconds,  the  star 
(^  Leonis)  vras  sden 
nintly  through  the 
vApour,  but  this  ip- 
pdurance  vras  not  dis- 
sipated until  one 
minute  and  a  half 
had  ehpsed ;  the  ta- 
pour  gradually  fading 
away  during 
time. 


Daily  tteview,' 
Nov.  16, 1866. 


S.  H.  Miner. 
W.  C.  Nash. 


Equal  to  the 
space  be- 
tween ^ 
and  Z  Le< 
onis. 


Directed  from  the 
two  stars. 


same 


W.H.Wood. 

Communicated 
byA.S.Herschel< 


Seen  through  trees. 


E.  J.  Loitre. 


For  a  moment  it  lit  up 
the  whole  heavens  as 
with  the  light  of  day. 

DigitiTgd  bV 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hoar. 


Place  of 
Obsenration. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitnde  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
NoT.14 


14 


h  m    t 
2  40  ajn. 


2  40 


Carlton     HUl 
Observatory. 


Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


Large  meteor  . 


Three     times    as 
bright  as  Venus. 


Thelnminous  streak 
remained  nearly 
stationary  be- 
tween the '  Poin- 
ters'in  Ursa  Ma. 
jor  and  Polaris. 

Passed  from  Leo 
north  of  •  and  p 
UrssB  M^joris, 
skirting  Polaris, 
and  became  in- 
visible near  Al- 
deramin,  m  Ce- 
pheL 


14 


2  41  a.m. 


Glasgow  Obser< 
vatory. 


Very  large 


14 


2  40  58 


Obtenratory, 
Aberdeen* 


One-ilfth  diameter 
of  full  moon. 


Slow  motion, 
and     appa- 
rently    dl 
minishing 
speed. 


e 


Commenced  be- 
tween Mars  and 
Pollux,  rather 
nearer  to  the 
latter.  Disap- 
peared at 
Taari«  Fig.  1> 
appearance  of 
the  streak  when 
first  dqx>sited. 
Fig.  2,  ditto  at 
2h     43m 

Fig.   3,  ditto  at 
2>»  44"  30*  a-na. 


Diyiiiz^d  by  ^ 
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ippeanuice;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction;  noUngalso 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Ohserver. 


iCft  a  train  for  ten  ml 
nntes,  which  underwent 
a  aeries  of  changes  of 
its  form  before  it  disap- 
peared. 

iCft  a  train  like  molten 
silYer  several  minutes  in 
width  and  15^  in  length, 
which  gradually  became 
contorted,  like  a  skein 
of  silk  when  thrown 
npon  a  table,  until  it 
resembled  a  letter  L,  or 
a  horseshoe;  the  sum. 
mit  of  the  arch  pointing 
to  Ursa  Major,  and 
curved  round /3  Cephei. 

jeft  a  bright  orange- 
red  light  cloud  of 
horseshoe  form  (fig.  1), 
extending  from  5  Ca^ 
num  Yenaticorum  to 
near  y,  S  Ursae  Ma- 
joris.  At  2^  44™  a.m., 
the  streak  was  heart- 
shaped  (fig.  2),  the  apex 
at  X  Urse  Majoris.  At 
2^  48™  a.m.,  one  branch 
extended  to  i  (j3,  y),  and 
the  apex  was  at  (p) 
Ursse  Majoris  (fig.  3). 
At  2»»  52"  a.m.,  the  ex- 
tremitj  of  one  branch 
was  at  the  '  Pointers'  («, 
P) ;  the  apex  was  at  ^ 
Ursae  Majoris,  and  the 
other  extremity  was  sta< 
tionary  throughout  the 
time  at  5  Cannm  Yena- 
ticorum, until  2^  58" 
a.m.,  when  the  light 
faded  away  and  disap- 
peared. 

iCft  a  luminous  streak 
which  assumed  succes- 
sive forms,  as  in  the 
figure. 

•     Castor. 
•        Pollux. 


Cast  the  observer's  sha- 
dow on  the  ground. 


C.  P.  Smyth. 


T.  P.  Barkas. 


A.  S.  Herschel 
and  A.  Mac 
gregor. 


(X 


Ursa  Major. 


w 


jT^ 


The  light  of  the  meteor  D.  Gill, 
was  more  like  sun. 
light  than  any  other. 
The  brightest  meteor 
of  any  seen  on  this 
night.  No  report 
heard.  (See  Ap- 
pendix II.) 


Aldebarui. 


Digitized  Ipy 
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BBPORT— 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
NoT.14 


14 


h  m 
2  41  30 


3    6  a.m, 


3    7  a.m. 


3  18  20 


3  20  a.m. 


Royal  Obierfa- 
torr,  Green, 
wich. 


2X1^ 


Bright  bluish 
white. 


2  8ecoiids 


Wimbledon . 


Bright  meteor 


Wisbeach.. 


7  seconds 


Prom  the  dizeC' 
tion  of  9  Dra-i 
conis  towards  r\ 
Cygni. 

Centre  at 

•«     ^« 

13^  12",4-S7^. 

First  appeared  atfj 
(y,  t)  Leonia. 


Beeston    Obser- 
vatory,     Not- 


Wimbledon 


Large  meteor  ... 
About  equal  to  Mars 


Crossed    « 
If^ioris. 


Ur8«^ 


Very  red. 


Slow  motion... 


Diseppeared  in  the! 
8.  by  W.,  at  ao| 
altitude  of  about 
12^  aboTe  the 
horizon* 


14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 


3  26  ajn. 

3  35  & 

3  39  a.m. 

5  35  a.m. 

6  16  a.m. 
6  40  p.iD. 
6  40  p.iD, 

6  55  p.m. 


Wisbeech.^M. 


BqaaltoYeeus  ... 


Bhie 


5  seconds,. 


'PVtJ^ 


Wimbledon . 


Red 


Slow  motion; 
3  seconds, 


Beeston    Obser< 

Tatory,     Not- 
tingham. 
Wimbledon .., 


Near  Primrose 
Hill  (London) 


Large  and  bright 
meteor. 

Very  bright  meteor, 
brighter  than  Si< 
rius. 

Bright  meteor 


Ywk.., 


•■litmeg.t 


Bluish, 


Rapid  •.., 
i  second  . 


Givenoek. 


Brighter  than  any 
in  the  pre^ous 
shower. 


York.. 


a  lit  mag.* 


Orange 


f  second . 


From 

Majoris    to 

(y,  v)  Vnm  Mi- 

noris, 
From  c  UissB  Ma- 

joHs    to  Comae 

Berenices. 
Crossed    $    Ursae 

Msjoiis. 

Disappeared  near 
5  MonoceroCis. 

In  the  S.W.;  de- 
scending  to  the 
horizon. 

Fromi(y,x).I««t 
X  Ursn  Melons. 

It  came  from  the 
east  and  shot 
upwards. 


From  m  Persei  to 
within  2°  of  « 
Aurigs. 


Die  itized  by 
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^peamice;  Tniii,ifany, 
andittDnrttipn. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Hiorizontal, 

Perpendicolar,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Obsenrcr. 


eft  ft  train  lasting  10  se- 
conds after  disappear- 
ance of  the  meteor. 

eft  a  blight  short  train 
which  remained  yisible 
in  the  UH^cope  for 
many  minutes. 

eft  a  train  which  pirled 
up 


10** 


Inclined 


This  meteor  burst 


ts  path  appeared  nndnla- 
ting  as  in  the  sketch. 


Horizon. 


Nearly  horizontal,  from 
left  to  right.  Slightly 
nnconfbrmable  in  its 
direction. 


120 


Sqnth. 
eft  a  train  for  20aeconds 


eft  a  very  brilliant  and 
rather  persistent  streak. 


eft  a  train  which  lasted 
li  minute. 


ift  a  slight  train ;  moved 
in   curves,  seeming  to 


120 


19^ 


From  W.  to  E.  Totally 
unconformable  in  path 
to  the  Leo  Radiant. 


Inclined 


X 


Arthur  Hardini. 


P.  C.  Penrose. 


The  train  seen  in  the] 

telescope  appeared  liKe 

a  riband  with  mapy 

bends.' 
The   curved  train   re-  S,  H.  Miller. 

mained    risible    for 

three    minutes,   and 

appeared  like  a  dim 

nebula  in  the   tele- 
scope. (SeeAppendiz.) 


B.  J.  Lowe. 


P.  C.  Penrose. 


Unsteady  flight 


S.  H.  Miller. 


F.  C.  Penrose. 


B.  h  Lowe, 


Two  other  bright  me- 
teors  appeared  nearly 
at  the  same  time* 

Seen  in  broad  daylight  T. 
and  in  snnshine. 


F,  0.  Penrose. 
Cromplen. 


The  light  was  so  great 
as  to  cause  observers 
looking  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  tqm 
round.  Seen  also  at 
Glasgow. 


R.   G.    and   C. 
Barclay,  and  A. 
J.  Crossfield, 
North    British 
DaUy  Mail,' 
Nov.  16th. 


J.  E.  Clark. 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Dtte. 


1866. 
NoY.14 


14 
14 

14 
14 

14 

14 


20 


25 


27 


27 


Hour. 


h  m    8 
8    8  p.m. 


8   11    P.IIL 

8  11  30 
p.m. 

8  16  p.m. 

8  21  p.m. 

8  26  p.m. 

8  28  p.m. 


YoA 

Ibid. 
Ibid 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Ibid, 

Ibid 


4    0  Lm 

(local  time.) 


5  52  p.m. 


25   7  30  p.m. 

25   7  41  p.m, 

27   6    2  30 
p.m. 


7  37  p.m. 


7  57  p.m. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


NashTiUe, 
Tennessee 
(U.S.  A.). 


West  Hendon 
(Sunderland). 

Birmingbam   .. 


Ibid.. 
York.. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Apparent  Size. 


=3rd  mag.* 

=3rd  mag.« 
=2nd  mag.# 

=3rd  mag.tt 
= 1st  mag.*... 


=2i  mag.« 
=2nd  mag.* 


Appeared  as  large 
as  the  sun. 


=2nd  mag.* 

=3rd  mag.n 
=3rd  mag.« 

=n 


Colour. 


YeUow. 


Bright  yellow 
Yellow     ... 


Yellow. 
Yellow. 


Reddish 
Orange... 


Orange.. 


Blue    ••.. 
Greenish  . 


= 3rd  mag.*   Yellow 


=limag.ft 


Ydlow 


i  second  . 

i  second  . 
i  second  < 


Duration. 


i  second 

1^  second    .. 


I  second . 
i  second  , 


Rapid  motion 


I  second  . 


1*5  second  ... 
1  second  ... 


i second 


1  second  . 


Position «  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


From     y     Aodro^ 

roedsB  to  m  Ari- 

etis.  i 

From     m     to     X 

AurigsB.  I 

From      d    AndroJ 

mede  to  «  Cas-| 

siopeiae.  I 

From  16  Cephei  to! 

^  Draconis.       j 
Prom     y     Cephet 

to     78     Andro- 

medn. 
From     y    Andro- 

mede  to  m  Ari« 

etis. 
From  t  to  y  Urss, 

Minoris.  i 


In  the  direction  of' 
Rome  (Georgia). 


Near«  Lyre 


From    42°-f-10= 

to  «  Ceti. 
From      5*^+   4° 

to      11  -25 
From  X  Bodtis  to 

1}  Herculis. 


From  P  Cassiopeia:, 
to  within  4""  of 
/3  Lacertc ;  very 
near  the  zenith,  i 


From  «  Cassiopeia 
to  •  Cygni. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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^\ 


ipearance ;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Left  1  very  slight  train  . 


^eft  1  short   train  for  t 
quarter  of  a  second. 


15<» 

7^.. 

120 


like  a  ball  of  fire  lighting 
the  whole  heayent. 


eft  a  train  of  sparks  for 
an  instant. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Inclined  at  an  angle  of 
80^ 


Moving  south-west. 


sr 


30^ 


40° 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Moved  in  a  curve  from 
Ursa  Major. 


Directed  from   y 
onis. 


Le- 


Directed   from   y   Le< 
ouis. 


Remarks. 


A.  C.  Marriage. 

Id. 

S.  Thomson. 

A.  C.  Marriage. 
A.  K.  Brown. 

A.  C.  Marriage. 

Id. 


Exploded  apparently 
about  ten  miles  off 
with  a  tremendous 
report  like  a  40.1b. 
cannon,  which  shook 
the  earth  and  made 
the  windows  rattle. 


It  seemed  brighter  at 
one  time  and  hazy 
at  another,  but  each 
stage  was  about  the 
same  brightness. 
There  was  still  a 
good  deal  of  twi 
light. 


Another  3rd  magnitude 
meteor  near  «  Cas- 
siopeiss  nearly  simul 
taneous. 


Observer. 


New  York*  Jour 
nal   of   Com- 
merce '    and 
'  Worid,'  Nov. 
24th. 


T.W.  Backhouse. 

W.  H.  Wood. 

Id. 

J.  E.  Clark. 


Id. 


J.  E.  Clark  and 
J.  WaUer. 


1867. 


uigitizea  Dy 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Dnration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Nov.27 


28 


28 


28 
30 

30 


30 
30 

30 

30 

30 
30 


h  m    B 
8  35  p.m. 


6    0  a.m, 


8  55  p.m. 


9    0  p.m. 

6  49  p.m. 

7  51  30 
p.m. 


8  14  15 
p.m. 

8  17  30 
p.m. 


8  35  pjn. 

8  38  p.m. 

9  12  p.m. 
10    2  p.m 


York.. 


=  >^. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


=2nd  mag.* 


=2nd  mag.* 


Ibid. 


West  Hendon 
(Sunderland)i 


York., 

Ibid ., 
Ibid.. 

Ibid.. 

Ibid.. 

Ibid.. 
Ibid.. 


= 1st  mag.*... 
=2nd  mag.« 

=2nd  mag.* 


=2imag.» 
=2nd  mag.* 


=  2^. 


Yellow 


2  seconds 


Yellow. 


i  second 


Yellow. 


i  second  < 


Yellow. 


Yellow. 

Yellow 
Yellow. 


Light  blue 


=3rd  mag.* 


=3rd  mag.* 


Halfas  bright  again 
as  Jupiter. 


Yellow 


i  second . 


1  seC|  quick. 


1  second  

1  sec,ri^id.. 

i  sec.,  slow.. 


i  second. 


Fh)m  f|  to  a  fittle 
west  of  /3  Cjgni. 


From  within  a  few 
degrees  of  m  Le*i 
onis  towards  the 
south. 

From  Cygnus  to> 
wards  Aquila.    i 


Same  as  the  last  ... 

Disappeared  at  i 
(Castor,  0  Au- 
rig»).  j 

From  3°  W.  of 
A]pharetto3''E 
(rfAlgenib. 


From     Mirfisk    to 

within  5°  of  the' 

Pleiades. 
From    10*    B.    of 

Mirfak  to  a  An 

dromedte. 


From  10**  N.  of  • 
Cygni  to  d  Del 
phini. 


FJrom  K  Aurig«  to) 
within  5°  of  the 
Pleiades.  I 


Yellowish. About  i  sec...  Seen     near    Ursa 

Migor.  ' 

One-tenth  of  a  Appeared    in    JnCj 

second  whUe     W.N.W.,    a  fe'^l 

in  sight.  degrees      above 

the     horizon. 

Disappeared  be- 

hind    a    house-l 

roof.  ' 
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(AppetnDoe ;  Tnin,  if  any, 
I       tnd  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction;  noting  alto 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Bemarkt. 


Obtenrer. 


Left  a  slight  streak  for  a 
moment. 


24° 


Downwardi ;   75°  ;  in-  It  nearly  disappeared  in 
clined ;  from  y  Leonis.     the    middle    of    its 
course,  but  regained 
its  former  brightness. 


/ 


6°  while  in 
sight. 


IC'whOAin 
tight. 


From  y  Leonis    'Seen  through  a  break  in 

doads. 


/ 


SiBiUrtotheUst  ..... 
Directed  from  Polaris.. 


At  daaoribed  ia  the  Isst 
metaof. 


R.  G.  Barclay. 


C.  Barclay. 


J.  B.  Clark. 


Id. 

T.W.  Backhouse. 


Disappeared  gradually ; 
left  a  slight  train  for 
1  second. 


12° 

24° 
36° 

45° 

19° 


Inclined  80° 


/ 


At    7*    »0",   a    small 
meteor  on  nearly  the 
path. 


i 


3°  while  in 
sight. 


J.  E.  Clark  and 
F.  Bewley. 


A.  C.  Marriage. 


J.  E.  Clark  and 
A.  C.  Marriage. 


J.  E.  Clark. 


Seen  from  a  third  story 
almost  on  a  level  with 
the  opposite  roof. 


A.  C.  Marriage. 

F.  H.  Longman. 
J.  E.  aark. 


ByCj 


Uigitized 
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REPOET — 1867. 


Date. 


Hoar. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position^  or 

Altitude  and 

Aumuth. 


1866. 
Dec.  2 


h  m  8 

7  30  to 

7  45  p.m, 

9  27  p.m 


8  23  p.m, 


9  44  p.m. 


9  17  p.ni, 


9  58  30 
p.m. 


10  10  p.m. 

9  21  30 
p.m. 


710    4  p.m, 


5    6  p.m. 


7  49  p.m. 


8    8    0  10 
p.m. 


York.. 
Ibid.. 

Ibid.. 


Ibid. 


West  Hendon 
(Sunderland). 


York. 


West  Hendon 
(Sunderland). 


York 


West  Hendon 
(Sunderland). 


York 


ibid. 


Ibid. 


=lstmag.tt... 
=:l8t  mag.* 

=3rd  mag.tt 
=2nd  mag.« 

=l8t  mag.« 

=3rd  mag.« 
=1|  mag.« 

=2nd  mag.* 
=Mar8  or  "4 

=2nd  mag.* 

=3rd  mag.* 


Yellow 


i  second,  very 
rapid. 


Very      bright  J 
yellow. 


second,  very 
rapid. 


Blue 


White 


i  sec.|  rapid.. 


Slow 


Light  yellow.. 

Orange  colour 
Yellow     ... 


^  sec,  rapid.. 


Quick  .... 
I  second . 


Red. 


YeUow 


Blue 


U  second 


1  second,  slow 


i  sec.,  rapid... 


From  W  B.  of,  to 
2*'W.ofA]geidb.' 

Fh)m  4"^  S.  of  /3, 
to  within  1**  oi  9 
Aurigss.  I 


From  m  Eqnulei  t« 
within  S""  of  r 
Capricomi.  ' 


Disappeared     at 
R.A.  11*    40-, 

N.  Dea  eii^". 


From  m  Aurigse  to- 
wards  the  N. 


Disappeared     at 
R.A.13>»36*  N. 
Dea  620. 
From  4<'  B.  of  « 
Aurigse  to  h  Urue 
Maoris. 


Disappeared   at   i 
((    Geminorum, 
to  p  Cams  Mi 
noris). 

From  10^   to  40'' 
below  Pdaris. 


Rnom   38*»-|-  55' 
to      73+58 


From   8r+  45** 
to    105  +  43 


uigitizea  Dy 
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Appearance;  Traiiiyifany, 
and  its  Doration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarlcs. 


Observer. 


Left  a  yery  slight  train  ... 


Toifrards  the  end  of  its 
coarse  it  left  a  bright 
green  train  2°  long,  and 
15'  broad  for  about  1  sec 


12** 


8° 


ir 


Short 


Extremely  bright  meteor ; 
left  a  slight  train. 


Left    a    short   sparkling 
train. 


A  few  sparks  were  seen 
to  fall  from  it  when 
brightest. 


25° 


10° 


10° 


Nearly  horizontal 


Directed  at  first  from  /3 
Aurigse. 


/ 


Sky  clear ;  a  strict  watch 
kept ;  none  seen. 

Appeared  from  behind 
a  cloud  whose  edge 
it  slightly  illuminated. 

Path  distinctly  curred, 
as  shown  by  the 
arrow. 


J.  E.  Clark. 

J.  E.  Clark  and 
A.  C.  Marriage. 

J.  E.  Clark. 


/ 


Perpendicular 


I 


Horizontal 


Id. 


T.H.  Backhouse, 


J.  £.  Clark. 


Directed  from  i  (j3,  y) 
Ursae  Minoris. 


/ 


Four  other  meteors  seen 
during  the  evening. 

From  7^  40"  to  7^  55"» ; 
on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  watched  for  me- 
teors, but  none  seen. 


T.W.  Backhouse, 


A.  C.  Marriage 
and  J.  E.  Clark, 


Directed  from  I  Gemi- 
norum. 


T.W.Backhouse. 


\ 


Only  a  few  stars  visible 
in  twilight. 


Ursa  Major. 
Directed  from  Cassiopda 


J.  E.  Clark. 


Id. 


\ 


From  Cassiopeia  • 


Id. 


/ 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Dite. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Ck)lour. 


Dnration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Dec  8 


h  m    8 
8    4  p.m 


8  24  p.m. 


8  27  p.ni, 


8  28  30 
p.m. 


8  47  30 
p.m. 


9    4   p.m. 


9  12  p.m. 


9  15  p.m. 


York 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


a  2nd  mag.* 


■2nd  mag.# 


■  lit  mag.tt 


B2nd  mag.« 


Blue 


Yellow 


Green 


Red 


-  f  apparent  dia- 
meter of  full 
moon. 


Red. 


-lit  mag.« 


■■3rd  mag.* 


Yellow 


Blue 


YeUow 


i  sec,  rapid... 


i8ec,r^id.. 


i  lecond  , 


i  sec,  rapid. . 


1  second  , 


^  sec,  rapid.. 


i  sec, rapid.. 


I  second  while 
in  sight. 


9  28  p.m.  Birmingham 


9  35  p.m. 


-2nd  mag.«,  then  Ruby  -  red, 
BSirios.  then  orange- 

colour. 


York 


B  2nd  mag.* 


YeUow 


One-ftflh  sec, 
very  rapid. 


From  18^  +26^'' 
to    12^-h3B| 


From   25°-f  63^ 
to    336+58 


From    70*'+664° 
to      20  +98| 


From   90*^-1-60° 
to    105  +40 


From  323'*+ 70" 
to    245  +62^ 


From  348^+27*' 
to    350+12      ! 


Fromll''  +16" 
to    lOJ+U 


From  310^+45" 
to    318  +30 


From  d  Draconia  to 
R.A.  290",  N. 
Ded.  85°. 


From     3"+32i"  ' 
to      11  +16}    ' 


Google 
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Appetrance  ;  Train,  if  tnyi 
and  its  Duration. 


Was  not  Tery  bright,  but 
emitted  sparks  which 
disappeared  with  the 
nucleus ;  the  hitter 
separated  into  small 
fragments  at  disappear* 
ance. 

Left  a  slight  train  


Left  a  bright  green  train 
during  its  whole  course. 


Left  a  train  25^  in  jlength 


Bxtremely     rapid,      and 
rather  faint. 


Length  of 
Path. 


lO** 


17'' 


la'* 


10* 


18® 


13° 


From  Cassiopeia . 


20""  while  in 
sight. 


15^ 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


/ 


^^ 


Perpendicular  from  CaS' 
siopeia. 


From  Cassiopeia . 


i 


From  /3  Cassiopeia . 


I 


Prom  Cassiopeia 


\ 

siopeii 

/ 


Directed  from  17  Leonis 


From  Cassiopeia . 


/ 


Remarks, 


J.  S.  Clark. 


Id. 


[The  north  declination 
at  disappearance  is 
apparently  in  error.] 


Id. 


Id. 


Came  into  view  from 
behind  a  house  and 
gradually  disappeared. 


Increased  from  a  2nd 
mag.«  to  larger  than 
Sinus;  drew  a  smoke- 
like  tail  which  disap- 
peared with  the  me- 
teor. 


Obsenrer, 


S.  Thomson. 


J.  E.  Clark  and 
A.  C.  Marriage. 


J.  E.  Clark. 


J.  E.  Clark  and 
A.  C.  Marriage, 


W.H.Wood. 


J.  E.  Clark  and 
C.  Barclay. 


Google 
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AEPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour« 


Place  of 
Observation. 

York    

Birmiugham 

York    

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimutlu 


1866. 
Dec  8 


h  m    8 
9  37  p.m. 


10  43  p.m 

5  28  p.m. 

5  28    3 
p.m. 


10 


10 


10 


5  42  30 
p.m. 


6  49  p.m. 


7     1  p.m. 


10 


10 


10 


7  10  p.m. 


8  41  p.m 


9  20  p.m 


slstmag.*.. 


Yellow 


-lstmag.«    

r3rd  mag.«   

-3rd  mag.  stars... 


Ruby-red  ... 
Bright  yellow 
Dull  red  


One>tentb  sec 
while  in  sight 


1*5  second 
1  second  ... 
1  second  ... 


Prom    23*4-6a* 
to      25  +47 


Prom    95*»—   l**  I 
to  y  Cania  MaJ 

joris.  I 

Prom  313*'4-47^  ' 
to      48  +48^ 

Prom  313*^4-47^ 
to      48  +48^ 


Bslst  mag.4e., 


YeUow. 


i  second  . 


a  one-eighth  dia- 
meter     of    full 


Pale  yellow ...  J  second 


Bright  yellow 


li  sec,  very 
slow. 


a  1st  mag.*.. 


Yellow 


i  second  . 


>]8tmag.«., 


Yellowish    .. 


i  second  . 


B3rd  mag.# 


Yellow 


One  -  tenth 
second; 
almost     in< 
stantaneous. 


Proml66*»+63i*' 
to    210^+65 


Prom     r+33* 
to        5  +20 


Prom  115^+33* 
to    142+73 


Prom    54°-f-20° 
to      38  +12 


Prom    72^+46' 
to      54  +50 


Prom   26°+62f 
to      32  +61 
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Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Doration. 

Length  of 
Path. 

Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 

Remarks. 

Observer. 

Left  a  slight  train 

3<> 

From  Cassiopeia ,,, ...*»* 

J.  E.  Clark. 

W.  H.  Wood. 
J.  E.  Clark. 
Id. 

Id. 

A.  C.  Marriage. 

J.  E.  aark  and 
A.  C.  Marriage. 

J.  E.  Clark. 

Id. 

A.  C.  Marriage. 

LaA  a  train     «... . 

/ 

45**  

Crossed  the  zenith 

Crossed  the  zenith 

This     meteor     appeared 
to  consist  of  5  meteors 
very     dose    together ; 
so  that  a  circle  of  20' 
of  diameter  would  have 
enclosed   all    of  them. 
It  moved  in  just  the 
same     path     as     the 
last. 

Left  a  sliffht  train 

45'  

12<*  ,. 

Directed  from  Castor ••. 

8® ,. 

Left    a   green   train    for 
1  second. 

Left  a  slight  train  which 
disappeared   with    the 
meteor. 

40°  

\ 

Directed  from  Castor ... 
Rrom  the  Pleiades  •••••. 

Moved  in  a  curve  

12«  

8° 

From  Castor    ............ 

Clouded  view 

3° 

From  Cassiooeia 

^-^ 

Digitized  by ' 
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RBPOKT — 1867, 


Dtte. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observition. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Dec  10 


10 


h  m    8 
9  20  15 
p.m. 


9  81  p.m. 


York 


Ibid. 


10 


10 


11 


11  25  p.m. 


11  37  pjn. 


12  AS  a.m. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


5  48  p.ra 


6  27  p.m. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


7    2  p.m.ibid 


7  14  p.m.'Ibid 


7  29  p.m.  Ibid 


=3rd  mag.« 


ss3rd  mig.« 


=?• 


»  Ut  mag.».< 


=3rd  mag.« 


=?• 


alitmag.tt 


-If. 


«2nd  mag.* 


=  iBt  mag.K.. 


YeUow 


Telbw 


Bluish  white... 


>S*hite 


Same  as  the 
last. 


One  -  eighth 
second ; 
moderate 
speed. 

1  second,  verj 
slow. 


1  second,  slow 


Yellow 


Yellow 


Yellow 


i  second  . 


YellowUh 


Yellow. 


1^  sec,   very 
slow. 


One  -  eighth 
sec,  rapid. 


1  second,  slow 


i  sec,  rapid... 


I  second  . 


From    26^+62i*» 
to      32  +61 


From   82*+61'» 
to      45  +53 


From  112*+32* 
to    114  +35 


From  141^+24** 
to    150  +42} 


PromlSl'*-  y* 
to    121  -19 


Prom  340^+33'* 
to    325  +30      ' 


From  45°  +65** 
to    46^+47 


From   45''+20** 
to      38+5 


From  105^+60° 
to    322  +70| 


From  332°  +33° 
to    333i  +11 
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lAppeanmoe ;  Train,  if  any, 
I      and  its  Doration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Observer. 


Drew  a  red  tail  at  the  end 
of  its  course,  which  dis- 
appeared with  it. 


Left  a  slight  train 


Left  a  slight  train 


ll*' 


15° 


13** 


13* 


15° 


30° 


From  CaisiopeiA ., 


\ 


V 


A.  0.  Marriage. 


Id. 


Fifteen  meteors  seen 
between  11  and  12 
o'clock,  mostly  radi< 
ating  fh>m  Castor. 


Vei7  misty  sky  with 
drri,  which  it  illumi- 
nated to  the  breadth 
of  2°  or  3°. 


T.H.Waller. 


Id. 


D.  Marriage. 


J.  E.  Clark. 


Id. 


J.  E.  Clark  and 
A.  J.  Crossfield, 


A.  X.  CrossiSeld. 


J.  £.  Clark. 


^5oogk" 
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BEPORT — 1867. 


Dtte. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 

Kishoaghnr, 
India. 

York    

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid.. 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 


Apparent  Sise. 


Colour. 


Doration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866, 
Dec.l2 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 

12 
12 


12 
12 


12 


b  m  s 
Morning  . 


5  Al  p.m. 


7  29  30 
p.m. 


7  33  p.m. 


7  38  p.m 


7  42  p.m, 


7  47  p.m. 

7  48  p.m. 

8  4  p.m. 


8    5  p.m. 
8  10  pjn, 


8  10  p.m. 


Bright  meteor.. 


slstmag.*., 


B2nd  mag.« 


»l8tmag.4t., 


B3rdmag.# 


3  3rd  mag.« 


>lstmag.«.. 


2xCapeIla  .. 
3rd  mag.« 


sMars    

>l8tmag.«.. 


B3rd  mag.« 


Yellow 


White 


White 


light  yellow.. 


YeUow 


^  second,  yerj 
rapid. 


i  sec.,    quick 
motion. 


^sec,  slow... 


^  sec.,  rapid... 


^  sec,  rapid.. 


Shot  across  Gemini 
from  m  Hydrae 
to  0  Vnm  Ha* 
joris. 

Prom  ir*+4r* 

to      30  +26 


From   30°+22f» 
to        8  +30 


Fh>m   98  +48** 
to      87  +50 


From  240^+67** 
to    250  +45        \ 


White  . 

White  . 
Yellow 


J  second , 


Blue    . 
Yellow. 


i  second  ... 
I  second,  slow 


1^  second    ... 
I  second 


Reddish 


i  second  . 


From  210^+65^ 
to    240  +27 


From   98*+25*» 
to    112  +32 

From    79»+28' 
to      65  +18^ 

From  132^+40*** 
to    163  +47| 


From  20°+88*» 
to    318  +62 

From  309° +44° 
to    300  +15 


From   76<'+28« 
to      67  +16 
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Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 

Length  of 
Path. 

Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

IncUned. 

Remarks. 

Observer. 

IWt  m  Innv  trftin 

S.  to  N.;   quite  across 
the  principal  radiant 
region  for  the  night. 

7 

SeeAppendUIV.,3  ... 

W.  Masters. 
J.  E.  Clark. 

A*  Eu  Brown. 

J.  E.  Clark. 

A.  J.  Crossfidd. 

J.  E.  Clark  and 
A.J.Crossfield. 

Id. 

T.H.WaDerand 
A.  C.  Marriage. 
Id. 

Id. 

J.  E.  Clark. 

A.  J.  Crossfield. 

12**  

n<> 

Left  a  red  train  •••••••••••. 

•  0 

/ 

18^  

/ 

40®  

/ 

Two  minutes  later  two 
meteors,  3rd  magni- 
tude,  from  Cassiopeia 
towards  Capella.  (A. 
CM.) 

Fiye  others  in  Hye  mi- 
nutes about  the  same 
time. 

Two      other     meteors 

nearlyat  the  same  time. 

Two  other  meteors  at 
about  the  same  time. 

7® 

/ 

no 

12*  

Left  a  bright  green  train 

for  a  short  time. 
Left  a  slight  train  

15*»  

Inclined  , 

30**  

Directed  from  Castor ... 

Grew  gradually  fainter.. 

This  and  the  last  were 
seen  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

10*»  

^^ 

uigin^eu  uy 
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BBPOBT — 1867. 


Date. 

Hour. 

Place  of 
Observation. 

Apparent  Size. 

Colour. 

Duration. 

Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 

1866. 
Dec.  12 

h   XD 

8  13  p.m. 

York    

=3rdmag.«   ...... 

Orange  colour 

^second 

«»     ^« 

From    99° +28^ 
to      75  +25 

12 

8  23  p.m. 

Ibid 

=  P 

First  yellow, 
then  green. 

1^  sec.i  slow... 

Prom  215<»+45° 
to    236  +20 

12 

9    1  p.m. 

Ibid 

=  lit  mag.# 

Yellow      

One-tenth  sec. 
while  in  sight. 

About5'' above  the 

horizon    in    the 

N.N.E. 

12 

9    6  p.m. 

Ibid 

=3rd  mag.4c   

White 

1  second 

«»      S^ 

From282i«+37V 
to     270  +25 

12 

9    9  p.m. 

Ibid 

-Q 

Dull  yellow... 

From     72«+60° 
to     135  +68 

12 

9  12  p.m. 

Ibid 

3=2ndmag.«  

Red 

^seC|  rapid... 

From    118«+29^ 
to     140  +60 

12 
12 

9  14  pan. 
9  24  p.m. 

Ibid 

-Q 

Blue    

1  second 

li  sec.,   very 
slow. 

From   240"»+39^ 
to     268  +52 

From    220*^+28° 
to     230  +20 

Ibid 

=  one-tixth  appa* 
rent  diameter  of 
the  moon. 

Dull  red  

12 

9  27  p.m. 

Ibid 

Apparent  diameter 

Dull  yellow ... 

i  second 

Rrom   249^+23^ 
to     254  +21i 

12 

9  58  p.m. 

Ibid 

=l8t  mag.K •• 

Red 

i  sec,  rapid... 

Prom     70«+  5° 
to       83  +15 

12 

10  53  p.m. 

Birmingham    ... 

=4th  mag.*  

Blue    

0*5  second  ... 

From   •   Tauri  to 
64«  +6^ 
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Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicalar,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Observer. 


Left  a  slight  train  in  the 
middle  of  its  course. 


In  the  first  half  of  iu 
course  equal  4th  mag« 
nitiide  star,  then  sud- 
denly brightened  up 
and  disappeared  sud- 
denly. 


10^ 


N 


Path  slightly  eurt«d 


li""  while  in 
sight. 


Almost  perpendicular.. 


W.  Malone  and 
A«  K.  Brown, 


J.  B.  Claik. 


R.  O.  Barclay. 


Drew  a  yellowish  tail, 
which  disappeared  with 
it. 


10° 


W 


10** 


Left  a  slight  train 


9°.. 
17* 


Looking  nebulous 


15° 


/ 


Perpendicular. 


j^ 


j^ 


Id. 


R. O.Barclay  and 
A.  C.  Marriage. 


R.  G.  Barclay. 


Although  large  in  appa- 
rent size,  it  gave  very 
Uttle  Ught. 


Seen    through     pretty 
dense  clouds. 


Sky  clouded;  at  10.30, 
clearing ;  at  10.50,  half 
cloudy. 


Id. 

J.  E.  Clark. 


R.  G.  Barclay. 


J.  E.  Clark. 


W.H.Wood. 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hoar. 


Place  of 
Obsenration. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Decl2 


12 
12 
13 


13 
13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 
13 


h  m  8 

10  54  p.m. 

10  56  p.m. 

11  42  p.m. 

12  5  3 

a.m. 

12  24  a.m. 

5  19  p.m. 


5  44  30 

p.m. 


7    2  pan. 


7    8  p.m. 


7  43  30 
p.m. 


7  59  p.m. 


8    9  p.m. 

8  13  30 
p.m. 


Birmingham 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

York    

Ibid 

Ibid 

Near  York  . 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 


=l8t  mag.4c 


Brighter   than  l8t 
mag.*. 

=  Sirius 


Brighter   than  Ist 
mag.#. 


Blue 
White 
White 
White  , 


Brighter  than 

mag,*, 
=3rd  mag.#    .. 


l8t  Orange 


=3rd  mag.« 


=  litmag.«., 


=l8tmag.*.. 


=2nd  mag.* 

=3rd  mag.* 

=2nd  mag.« 
=2nd  mag.* 


White  , 

White  . 

White  . 

White  . 

Ydlow 

White  . 

White  . 
White  . 


0*5  second  .. 

0*5  second  .. 

0*5  second  .. 

0*25  second.. 

1*5  second  .. 
^  sec.,  rapid.. 


i  second . 


1  second . 


^seC|  rapid.. 


^second 


i  second . 


1  second , 


i  second  , 


Commenced  at 

105^  -3° 
Commenced  at 

«»    d^ 

ZW  +48< 
F^m    mss     d» 
970  +70 
to  Polaris. 
Commenced  at     ' 

—   a-  I 

122^  +61= 
Commenced   at    7 
Ononis. 

«»     ^» 
From    13° +58° 
to      40  +45 


Prom  2100+75*' 
to    200  +70 


Prom288<»+67° 
to    287  +38 


From  a  point  to  the 
eastward  of  the 
moon  to  a  point 
near  the  moon. 


From  290° +73° 
to    300  +52 


From    73° +41° 
to      84° +37 


From  165° +63" 
to    240  +59 

From   60° +40° 
to      50  +47 


GoOgt^ 
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jAppearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Left  no  train 
Left  no  train 


Left  no  train 


Left  a  slight  train 


Length  of 
Path. 


10« 


120 


250 


IQO 


10<> 


20<» 
8« 


Directed  from  •  Gemi- 
nomm. 

Directed  from  Castor ... 


Directed  from  i  Gemi. 
nomm. 

Directed  from  Pollux ... 


Directed  from  Pollux . 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Meteors  very  frequent 
One  per  minute.  Un- 
assisted observer. 

View  clouded :  sky  four- 
fifths  cloudy ;  over, 
cast  at  11^  p.m. 

Sky  four-fifths  cloudy; 
clear  in  zenith  only; 
overcast  at  11*»  55". 

Sky  one-fourth  cloudy, 
with  fine  rain. 

Sky  three-fourths  cloudy 


i 


/ 


\ 


y 


^ 


Remarks. 


Observer. 


W.  H.  V^Tood. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

J.  E.  Clark. 

A.  K.  Brown. 

J.  E.  Clark, 

C.  Brightwen. 

A.  K.  Brown. 

Id. 


J.  fi.  Clark  and 
A.  K.  Brown. 

P.  Bewley. 


1807. 
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ESPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Dec  13 


13 


13 


h  ro 

8  18  p.m 

8  23  pan. 

8  35  p,m. 


9  30  to 
9  50  p.m. 


11  45  pan, 


York 

Ibid.. 
Ibid.. 


»3rd  mag.« 

«2ud  nag,* 
«24mag.#... 


Birmiugham 


Ibid. 


=:2nd  mag.* 


14 


15 


16 


16 


19 


19 


11  55  p.m 

6  80  p.ni. 

5  23  p.m. 

5  26  p.m. 

6  27  p.m. 
6  30  pan. 


AlderXey  Edge, 
Chesbire. 


Brest,  France  ... 


Very  large 


Lai^e  fireball . 


York 


—  Istmag.*., 


Ibid. 


>  1st  mag.#., 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


=2nd  mag.« 


-2ndroag.4c 


White  . 

Yellow 
White. 


i  second , 


i  see.,  rapid.. 
i  second  ..... 


Prom  8r+40* 
to      74  +42 

From  135**-|-48^ 
to    135  +45 

From  20r*+65*» 
to      57  +55 


Nucleus  dark. 


1*5  second  ... 


Rainbow 
colours. 


Yellow.-.. 


About  2  leca.. 


i  sec.,  rapid... 


Yellow. 


1  second . 


Yellow 


YeUow 


i  second  . 


^  second  . 


Fromll9*»+27*'     j 
to  a  Cania  Mi-  - 


Commenced  withia 
4°  or  5^  of  Pc 
laris. 


Dia^ipeared  in  the. 
constellation  Lyra. 


From296''+  8* 
to    299  +  4 


From  300^+80^ 
to    330  +60 


From  152*^+13° 
to    140+0 


From  185**- 15^ 
to    175  -11 
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Appearance :  Train,  if  any, 
and  iU  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarkt. 


Obsenror. 


Left  a  ilight  train 


P.  B«wl€jr. 

A.  K«  Brown. 
J.E.Clark. 


Nadeuf  ipparentlj  non 
luminous^  but  seen  in 
relief. 


At  firtt  t  ipeck  of 
light.  Gradually  grew 
larger,  drawing  a  ian- 
■haped  tail  of  sparks. 
Borst  at  maximum 
brightness. 

Durst  with  a  flash  at  dis- 
appearance. 


Clear  fine  night.  No 
meteors  seen  in 
twenty  minutes. 
Fine  display  of 
Aurora  Bonalit  with 
streamers,  in  the 
N.N.W. 


Described  two  equal 
curves  or  undulations : 
•ee  drawing. 


W.  H.  Wood. 


Id. 


\ 


Shot  at  An  angle  of  45'' 
across  the  sky. 


A*-6o  45 
ry-I  80 
Followed  by  a  loud  de- 
tonation. Illuminated 
the  district  for  miles 
round.  Seen  also  at 
Rusholme. 


S.  Lavey  and  W. 
W.  Chambers. 
<lianch«Ster 
Courier.' 


From  S.E.  to  N.W.. 


Left  a  train  for  2  seconds.. 


20° 


10° 


7 


Twrt  similar  meteors 
near  the  same  place 
and  nearly  simulta- 
neous. 


A  similar  one  near  to  it 
ten  seconds  before 


M.  Kumarcc,  Lcs 
Mondes,  2nd 
Sen,  Tol.  xiii 
p.  23. 

A.  K.  Brown  and 
J.  E,  Clark. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 
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REPOIIT 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  Of 

Altitude  Mni 

Azimuth. 


1B66. 
Dec  19 


19 


22 
23 


h  m 

6  30  p.m. 


6  48  p.m 


6  30  a.m. 

7  14  p.m. 


Street 
(Somerset). 


York 


Falmouth 


West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 


24 
28 
29 

29 

29 
31 

31 

31 
3) 


1867. 
Jan.   2 


7  27   p.m. 
5  48  p.m. 

7  57  p.m. 

8  15  p.m. 

9  30  p.m. 
8  30  p.m. 

8  31  p.m. 

9  15  p.m. 

9  20  p.m. 

From  11  to 
11  45  p.m. 


Ibid. 


Street 
(Somerset). 

West  Hendon, 
Sunderland. 


Street 
(Somerset). 

Birmingham 

Ibid 


ibid. 


Chahire 

Ibid 

Ibid 


» 1st  mag.*.. 


Yellow 


Yellow 


2  seconds 


i  second  , 


s2ndmag.»  ... 

As  bright  as  Venus 
at  its  brightest, 


Reddish 

yellow. 
Pale  yellow.. 


3  seconds 
1  second  .. 


»2nd  mag.4c 
■  1st  mag.4e... 
3  3rd  mag.« 


alstmag.*., 


Orange 
White  .. 
Bluish  .. 

Green  .. 


i  sec.|  slow  • 


1  second 


>2nd  mag.« 
»2nd  mag.« 


s3rd  mag.* 

»3rd  mag.# 
ts3rd  mag.» 
B  Jtd  mag.« 


Pale  blue . 
White  .... 


1*5  second 
I  second  ... 


White 


5  seconds.. 


Reddish 
Reddish 
Reddish 


0*5  second 


Prom     5  +6<f 
to        0—10 


From  151*+ U** 
to    149  +10 


From  200*'— lOP    i 
to    220  —16 

Passed  i"^  above  a. 
Arietis ;  disap- 
pearing aboQt^ 
midway  beCweeu^ 
a  Arietis  and 
Pegasi. 


Diuppeared    at    i 
(S,  K)  Draconis. 

«»     e= 

From  290^+50* 
to    278  +70 

Appeared    near    x} 
Cygni. 


From  30''+44*' 
to      51  +63 

From  51**  +  f 
to    44    —  5 

From  20°+63*» 
to    352  +60 


From  110^+33* 
to    101  +36 


From  B  Canis  Ma- 

joris,  halfway  to 

Procyon. 
From     K     Orioois 

to     y    Gcmino- 

rum. 
From  ptoa  Arietis 
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ippeannce;  Train^ifaoy, 
and  its  Duration. 


ieft  no  train 


7QO 


.eft  a  bright  greenish  train 
for  5  seconds,  fading 
from  the  ends  towards 
the  centre. 


)isappeared  suddenly. 
Left  a  long  funt 
train,  broadest  in  the 
middle,  and  discon- 
nected from  the  head, 
which  remained  visible 
about  1  second  after  the 
head  had  vanished. 


At  least  40< 


,eft  a  short   train  1°  in 
length. 


Length  of 
Path. 


15<» 


lO*' 


8*'orl0^.. 


10* 


iCft  uo  train 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


\ 


/ 


Directed  from  }  (K  Dra. 
conis,  y  Ursae  Mi- 
noris). 


Inclined  70^  to  vertical, 
downwards  to  left. 


j^ 


Directed  from  •  Tauri. 


I 


^ 


From  Radiant  M^, , ;  or 
From  Radiant  Mj,  j ;  or 
From  Radiant  M^  2 


Remarks. 


Observer. 


W.  S.  Clark. 


/.  E.  Clark  and 
R.  6.  Barclay. 


C.  Barclay. 
T.W.  Backhouse. 


id. 

J.  E.  Clark. 

T.W.  Backhouse. 

J.  E.  Clark. 

W.H.Wood. 
S.  S.  CUrk. 


E.  O.  Clark. 


R.  P.  Greg. 

Id. 

Id. 
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BEPO&T — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  8ize. 


Colour. 


D<uration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimatb. 


1867 
Jan.   2 


h  m 
From  11  to 
11  45  p.m. 


Cheshire  , 

Ibid , 

Ibid 

Ibid 


Ibid. 


Abont  5  45 
p.m. 


About  5  50 
p.m.' 


About  8    0 
p.m. 


Street 
(Somerset). 


Ibid. 


16 

24 
24 

30 


Ibid. 


8    2  p.ro. 

7  25   a.m. 

8  46  p.m 
8  52  p.ro. 
7  45  p.ro. 


U)id . 


Falmouth 


=2nd  mag;.* 
=3rd  mag.# 
=2nd  mag.* 
=3rd  mag.* 

=3rd  mag.« 


= lit  mag.*.. 


Red. 


= 1st  mag.*., 


White 


=2ndmag.*  , White 


West  Ilendoni 
Sunderland. 


Ibid. 


York 


=2nd  mag,* 

=2nd  mag.4c 

=2ndmag.« 
=2nd  mag.* 
=  lstroag.4c... 


White  .. 


Yellow 


0*8  second  . 
1  second .... 
0*5  second  . 
3*75  second... 


From  Procjon  to  x| 
Cancri. 

From  25  Monoce- 
rotis  to  i  Cancri., 

From  a  AndromedK 
to  K  Hononun.    i 

From  A  Ursae  Ma-I 
joris  to  9  Vrss^ 
Maioritt  and: 

rather  further. 

From  i  (3,  5)  Cip 
nuDi  Venatico-' 
rum  to  i  (?,  y) 
Ursse  M^joris. 


1  second  . 


l9e(K)i)d  .MM* 


4  leoond  ...... 


4  sepond  , 


Orange  colour 


Deep    orange 
colour. 


White 


Near  the  soalbem 
horizon. 


From  CapelU  to  P 
Tauri. 


IntheS3, ...,. 


Near  the  senitb  .. 


1  second,  very 
rapid. 


H  second 


From  15(r+65'* 
to    108+26 


Disappeared    at   { 

(o,  a)  Piscium.  \ 

I 

Disappeared    at 
II.A.  12M0»  N. 
Dccl.  37°.  I 

From    20>60** 
to      40  4-40 
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Appearance ;  Traio,  if  anj, 
and  its  Duratbn. 


Left  a  fine  tnln  i 


L«eft  no  train 


Length  of 
Path. 


10<> 


\(f 


15« 


10« 


40^ 


ir 


25* 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicnlar,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Prom  Radiant  K, 
Prom  Radiant  K, 
From  Radiant  K, 
From  Radiant  K, 

From  Radiant  K, 


The  display  on  this 
night  Tcry  inferior 
to  that  of  the  2nd 
of  January  1863, 
from  111^  p.m«  to  1^ 
30»a.m. 


/ 


j^ 


i'? 


/ 


From  the  Pleiades  . 


/ 


Obsenren 


Two    almost    simnlta- 
neoos. 


From  8.30  to  8.45  p.m., 
eight  meteors  seen 
at  Bridport. 


Id. 


rd. 


R.  P.  Greg. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 


J.  E.  Clark. 


J.  E.  Clark  and 
T.  Stevens. 


E.  Barclay. 

T.W.  Backhouse. 

Id. 

A.  K.  Brown. 
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UEPOBT 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Positioc,  or 
Altitude  and 

Arfmtitli. 


1807. 
Feb.  3 


h  m    8 
7  34  pjn. 


WestHendon 
(Sundeiland). 


22 


24 


28 


8  14  30 
p.m. 


8  18  p.m. 


9  29  30 
p.m. 


9  35  p.m 


8  1  15 
p.m. 

9  56  p.m. 


9  25  p.m. 


9  50  p.m 


York., 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


[bid. 


[bid. 


Ibid  . 


Ibid. 


2810    0  30 
p.m. 


ibid. 


^Ist  mag.»y  then 
gradually  less 
until  it  di8ap> 
peared. 


^Ist  mag.# 


s=lstmag.«.. 


==  Sirius  . 


=  2nd  mag.t 

=3rd  mag.« 
^Ibtmag.ff... 


--  Ut  mag,» 


slbtmag.*.. 


aUtmag/» 


Difedj 
it 


Yellow 


DoUred 


Bright  red  ... 


Red 


Blue 
White 


Bright  white. 


Dright  blue . 


Wliite 


0*5  second 


1  second,  very 
slow. 


2*5  seconds . 


0*25  sec.,  rapid 


0*7  second 


1  s.^c,  pretty 
slow. 


0-25  second,. 


0*5  sec,  rapid 


0*7  sec.,  slov 


At  first  seen  lear 
fi  TaurL  After 
the  bead  As- 
appeared, 
tail  ttiU  n 
on ;  and 
went  dote  past 
a  ArietiSy  and^ 
a  few  degrees 
further.  | 

•=     ^-    I 

From  212*'+58i*» 
to    220+53 


From    17*4-51*» 
to      38  +57 


From  69*  +134** 
to    1\i  +12| 


nt)m  105®  -5* 
to    100    -7i 


From  105*+ 33* 
to    100  +36 

From  113*+ 50* 
to    110  —  2 


Fh)m80*  +28* 
to    do    +27 


From  105*+ 4* 
to      90  -0 


From  100*+ 0* 
to      95  -5 
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JAppearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Observer. 


Left  a  long   blue  train,  At  least  50% 

broadest  at  the  head;  including 

after  the  head  went  out  the   path 

the  tail  still  advanced  of  the  tail 

but     gradually     grew  after   the 

fainter  and  disappeared,  head  dis- 

It  did  not  remain  after  appeared. 
its  foremost  extremity 
ceased  to  move. 


10* 


Left  red  sparks  in  the  last 
li°  of  its  course,  which 
soon  disappeared. 


Xearly  disappeared  in  the 
middle  of  its  course. 


\r 


Left  no  train 


/ 


Moved  in  a  curve  thus — 


A  singular  appearance 
was  presented  by  the 
headless  meteor 
shooting  along,  such 
as  I  never  saw  before. 
The  meteor  went  per- 
haps 20°  after  the 
head  disappeared. 


Seen  through  clouds ;  a 
misty  evening. 


Seen  through  clouds  ... 


Motion  apparently  im- 
peded as  if  forcing  its 


T.W.  Backhouse. 


J.  E.  Clark. 


Id. 


Id. 


Another    very    similar  Id. 
meteor  at  right  angles 
to  it. 


Eight  other  meteors  in 
a  short  time  seen 
before  this  one. 


;  from  1 

\ 


Directed  from  Mars 


J.  B.  aark  and 
T.  H.  WaUer. 

J.  E.  Ckrk. 


Id. 


From  Procyon. 


Id. 


Id. 
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asFOBT — 1867. 


Date. 

Hour. 

Place  of 
Observation. 

Apparent  Size. 

Colour. 

Duration. 

Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 

1867. 
Mar.  4 

h  m    8 
8    0  p.m. 

Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

Brighter  than  Ye- 
nuf. 

Bluish 

1    sec,    very 
quick. 

Not  far  aboTe  the 
horizon. 

4 
5 

9  27  p.m. 
7  48  p.m. 

York    

=2ndmag.»  

Bright  blue... 
Red 

• 
0*5  second  ... 

2i  sees.,  very 
slow. 

From   60^-3' 
to      61  -8 

Prom   44^+  3*** 
to      40-10 

24 

7  43  p.m. 

Ibid 

=Siriu8  

Red 

2  seconds    ... 

From  230^*4- Se** 

to    130  4-60 

1 

24 

8  12  p.m. 

Ibid .....!.. 

=2ndmag.«  ...... 

Yellow     

0*7  sec,  slow.. 

From  200*»4-45** 
to    205  4*42 

24 

8  14  p.m. 

Ibid 

=2Ddmag.#  

White 

1    sec.»    slow 
motion. 

From  230°  4-56*» 
to    290  4-65 

25 
26 

8  35  p.m. 
8  12  p.m. 

Glasgow  ......... 

=2ndmag.*  

slst  mag.#    

Orange  yellow 
Red       

2-7  seconds ... 
2  seconds    ... 

Prom  S  Ursn  Ma- 
joris  to  iM  Cus- 
todis. 

From  145°+26J*' 
to    176  4-29 

York    

27 

8  14.30 
p.m. 

Ibid 

=E3rdmag.«   ...... 

White 

0*2  sec,  very 
rapid. 

From  263°4-46^ 
to    256  4-44 

27 

9  15.  p.m. 

Ibid 

=l8tmag.*.*« 

White 

1  sec.,  rather 
slow. 

Rrom  110° 4-  9° 
to     114  -14 

31 

8  37  p.m. 

Ibid 

=l8tmag.*    

Yellow     

0*4  second  ... 

From  121°+24° 
to     125  +20 

1 
I 

1. 
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Appemoce;  Trafaitiltay, 
and  its  DnrmtioD. 


Broke  very  distineily  into 
seTeral  tmtU  pieces, 
when  it  dls^petred. 


«^ 


Length  of 
Path. 


Drew  a  tail  of  nsd  sparks  15'^ 
1^  long. 


Left  a  blue  train  graduallj 
fading  along  its  whole 
length  together. 


40* 


Left  no  train  or  sparks 
Left  a  red  train  2^"^  long.. 


2j|o 


15® 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


/ 


horizon. 
Prom  Aldebaran . 


/ 


From  N.B.  to  zenith 


I 


Directed   firom   d  Vlr. 
ginif. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Remarks. 


J.  aarke. 

Communicated 

b7A.S.Herschel. 


Fine  clear  night;  stars 
extremely  bright. 

At  first  equal  1st  mag.«, 
then  brightened  up 
to  its  full  siie. 


J.  E.  Clark. 
Id. 


Faded  gradually  , 


Obaenrer* 


J.  B.  aark  and 
F.  Bewley. 

Id. 


F.  Bewley. 

A.  S.  HerscheL 
F.  Bewley. 

J.  Is.  Qaric. 

A.  C.  Marriage. 

J.  E.  Clark. 
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BEPORT 1867. 


Date. 


1867. 
Mar.31 


31 


Apr.  2 


Hoar. 


h  m    B 

9  14  30 

p.m. 


9  15  p.Tn 


10    0  p.m 


York.. 


28 


29 
29 
29 

29 
29 


May 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


9  27  p.m.  Ibid 


10  30  to 

11  45  p.m 


Prestwich,  Man. 

Chester. 
Ibid 


3010  10  p.m. 

1 11  18  p.m. 

1  11  40  p.m. 

1 11  35  p.ro 

1 11  30  p.m 

11  46  p.m 


lltol2p.m. 


12  20  a.m. 
10  12  p.ro, 

10  24  p.m. 


Ibid .. 

[bid. 
Ibid . 
Ibid . 
Ibid. 
Ibid, 
ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Apparent  Size. 


=3rd  mag.« 


=3rd  mag.4c 


=l8tmag.#. 


=Ut  mag.4c 


=lBtmag.4(.., 
=4th  mag.* 
=5th  mag.* 


=3rd  mag.* 

=  l8t  mag.* 

=2nd  mag.4c 
=1^  mag.* 

=3rd  mag.* 


WUU 


Colomr. 


Yellow 


Red, 


Yellow 


=4thmag.«   ...... 

=3rd mag*   

=3*5  mag.*    

=l8tmag.* 

=:2ndmag.4c  

=6th  mag.*   , 

=3rdmag.*   , 

=2V  diameter   .. 


White 

Dull  white 
Dull  white 

Dull  white 
Dull  vihite 
Dull  white 

\^Tiite  

White 


Duration. 


0*2  sec,  r^id 


0*2  sec.,  rapid 


2|  secondsi 
extremely 
slow. 


0-25  sec.,  very 
rapid. 


0*5  second 
0-8  second 
0*4  second 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


From  123°+9*» 
to     124  +7 


From  125<»— 8*» 
to     125  —5 


From  153°  — 10*^ 
to     141   —14 


From  lOS^'  +  lS*^ 
to     104  +14 


Zenith . 


Bluish  green. 

Dull  white  .. 
While 


1  second  ... 
0*75  second... 
0*5  second 
0*5  second 
0*5  second 
0*2  second 
0*5  second 
0*7  second 


Bluish  white... 
Vivid  white ... 


Reddish  white 


From  t  UrssB  Maj.. 

to  a  Telescopiam.| 
Toi(fl,/3Gemin.), 

halfway   from  / 

Cancri. 
From  •  Virginia  to 

X  Leonis. 
From  0  Leonis  to 

c  Leonis. 
From  fi  llerculia  to 

H  Bootb. 
At;rVirginis  .. 


i  second  , 
i  second  , 


0*5  second 
I  second  ... 


i  second 


From  Y  Hercolis  to 

X  Bootis. 
From  9  Leonis  to 

48  Leonis. 
i  (#,  at)  Virginia  to, 

c  Leonis. 
Commenced  at  j 

(w  Leonis,/ Sex- 

tantis). 
Disappeared  at  v 

Herculis. 
Disappeared  at  llOi 

Virginis. 

i  (X,  t)  CoroDie 

From      g    Leonisj 

Minoris    to     iri 

Cancri.  | 

Disappeared   at  5 

Geminoram. 
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Appeartnee;  Train,  if  tnj, 
and  iU  Duration. 

Length  of 
Path. 

Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicolar,  or 

IncUned. 

Remarks. 

Obeenrer. 

2"     

J.  B.  Clark. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

R.  P.  Greg. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

2®    ......... 

/ 

Left  a  ilisht  train  

i 

Orightcned   and   faded 
away  several  times. 

4® 

\ 

Like  a  flash  of  rather  dif- 

2« 

\ 

Radiant  M7,  s,  at  9  Ursae 

M^joris. 
SO,,  Radiant?   

f lued  light. 
No  train  7. 

No  train 

5<» 

T  or  S,,  Radiant 

No  train 

S„  Radiant,  at  d  Vir- 

glnis. 
M,,.,  Radiant     

No  train 

So  tnrfn  ...  „ 

Y,  Radiant?    

Bright  flash   of  diflfUsed 
light. 

l© 

SO,     

Sj(.)    

S.  (,)   

flocket*like 

4*^ 

Y,  Radiant      Directed 
from  0  Leonis. 

Directed  from  a  Lym, 

Radiant  Q^  (?). 
Radiant  SO2  

Most    beautifol;     mo- 
mentary train;  bril- 
liant. 

20 

lo     

2« 

?Q, ; 

Radiant  W 

2® 

Directed   from    y   Le- 
onis;   Radiant   Y 
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HiPORt— 1867. 


Date. 


1867, 
May  .ft 

5 

6 

7 
7 

8 
iJunell 


July  30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

31 
31 
31 
31 

31 
31 

Aug.  2 

C 
6 


Hour. 


h  m 

10  27  p.m 

10  48  p.m 

7  50.  p.m. 

11  0  p.m 
11  5.  p.m. 
lOtollpju. 

8  0  p<m. 
(Paris  time.) 


10  10 
10  30. 

10  57/ 

11  0 

11  30 

12  2 
12  9 
12  20. 
12  25. 

12  30 
12  40 


10  30  to 
12    0  pjn 


p.m. 
p«m, 
p.m, 
p«m. 
p.m. 


i.m 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Prcsiwich,  Man- 
chester. 


Ibid. 


Regent's  Park, 
London. 


Manchester . 

Ibid. .... 

Ibid 

Paris    


Boulogne.    ... 
3tniits  of  Dover 

Ibid 

Ibid 

ibid............ 


Ibid ......... 

Ibid 

Ibid .....»..« 
Ibid 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Prcstwich,  Man- 
chester, 


Ibid 

Ibid 


Apparent  Size. 


»3rdmag«« 
^H  mag.« 


e   Le. 


Dull  while  ww,\i  second  ......'From  61  Ur 

joris    to 
onis. 

Vivid  white ...  1^  second From  h  Urss  Mi. 

noris    nearly  tc 
^  Cancri. 

Twoopihree  timesu....!, ^r., First  appeared  oa 

as  bright  as  Ve-  the         meridiaa 

nus ;    very  bril-  about  15"  N.  of 

liant.  the  zenith.  | 

=  1|  mag.* Bright  white...  ^  second From  e  to   9  Bft-! 

Otis.  I 

>2ndmag.«  .^....jUeddish  whitejl  second  ^.^  Vhnn  W  to  /3  Vir- 
ginia. 


Great  6reball 


»2nd  mag.tf 
»2hdmag.tf 
-  2nd  oMg.tt 
*3rd  mag.« 
a  3rd  mag.4c 

-2nd  mag.» 
-3rd  mag.* 
>2nd  oMig.* 
■  Istmag.*... 


s  3rd  mag.« 
e3rd  mag.« 

=2ad  mag.# 

B3rd  mag.# 
>i2nd  mag.# 


Colour. 


At  first  yellow, 
then  bright 
green. 


Orange  red .. 

White 

\^1iite 

White 

White 


Tellow 

Yellow 

Bright  white^. 
White 


Yellow 
Yellow. 

White  . 

White  . 
White  . 


Duration. 


Poutiony  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


l-8seeoiid 
1*5  second 
0*5  second 
0-8  second 
0*4  second 

0*0  second 
0*5  second 
0*7  second 
1*6  second 

0*5  second 
0-6  second 

0*5  second 


0*2  second 
0-25  sec.,  rapid 


Disappeared  in  tbi 
N.N.E.,  altitude 
about  Sft"". 


'Diapp«ti%d  d  0 

L^ois. 
.  From  u  Hcrcalk  iJ 

B  Cerberi. 

•  From  <r. to  kXJrm 
Migoris. 

*  Prom  fi  Ljn&  top 

OpbinchL 
.  From  fi  Taraodi  \» 

\  (M»  P)  Game. 

lopardi. 
.  From  a  Lytm  to  C 

Cerberi. 
.  Ftom  K,  tkalfwaj  la 

i  IlercuUa. 

.FromiCn,  x)  ^^ 
Cygui.  I 

.  FromeCygm»half*i 

way   to    a    Ce- 

pheL  . 
.  Commenced    at   t 

Aquilse. 
.Commenced    at  r 

Aquilse. 


From  y  Uraoi  Mi- 
joris  to  near  d 
Dootis.  i 

From  <r  to  •  Her- 
culis. 

From  e  Aquils  tc 
X  Tauri  Ponia- 
tovii. 
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Appearance  ;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Direction ;  noting  also 
Length  of      whether  Horizontal, 
Path.  Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Remark!. 


Obierter. 


Left  a  train  for  1  leootid.. 


4^ ..iKrvm  Radiant  M^,  , 

FroB  Radiant  W    .. 


[Hoarijr  kiie-ahaped 


Oft  a  alight  train 


Drew  a  train  of  sparlia  and  35° 
left  a  faintly  luminoiis 
train  after  dinippearance 
of  the  nucleus. 


Drew  a  tfain  of  red  sparka 
f «efk  a  train  for  i  a  aeeond 
Left  no  train  


Nucleus   a   miaty*Ioo1cing 

object 
Left  a  atreak  for  |  second 


Left  a  Yery  sliglil  itrieak.. 

Left  a  slight  tiain  

Leftnotraia 


I^sappeaied  anddenly,  left 
no  train. 


Ltft  BO  train 
Left  no  train 


Left  a  train. 


IS'' 


12° 
10« 


In  strong  twilight  i  none 
of  the  brighter  stars 
yet  tisible. 


From  Radiant  S  0, 
Frem  Radiant  W    *> 


Left    to    right,   nearly 
heriaontal* 


Directed  froip  Lacerta.. 


In  one  hour  no 


A  few  minutes  after 
annset;  seen  in  ftill 
daylight.  The  atreak 
waa  seen  for  an  hour 
at  Baale  and  el 
where.  (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 

Diaappeared  gradoaUy.. 


B.  P.  6te$, 

Id. 

T.  Crumplen. 

R.  P.  Grig. 

Id. 

Id. 

J.  J.  Silbenninn. 


Path  crooked  and  oacil- 
lating  at  last. 

Directed    from   e  Del 

phini. 
Directed  from  Altair  ..< 


From  Radiant  A. 


Sixteen  meteors  in  two 
hours  and  ten  mi- 
nutes ;     perfectly 
clear  sky ;  no  moon; 
one  observer^ 


From  Radiant  A^ 
From  Radiant  A^ 


A.  S.  Henchel. 

Id, 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

R.  P.  Greg. 

Id. 

Id. 
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REPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1867, 
Aug.  6 


h  m 


10  30  to 
12    0  p.in. 


10  42 

11  41 

12  0 

12    8 
12  22 


p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 
a.m. 


12  30  a.m, 


12  31   i.m 


910  30 
12    0 


to 
pm, 


Prestwicb,  Man- 
Chester. 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid..... 


Birmingfaam   .., 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 


Prestwicb,  Man- 
chester. 


=3rd  mag.» 

=2nd  mag.tf 

=3rd  mag.* 
=3rd  mag.* 


White 

Bright  white... 


=Umag.tf... 
:2nd  mag.tf 


=limag.». 


=3rd  mag.« 
=lst  mag.« 
=li  mag.tt 
=3rd  mag.« 


=2nd  roag.« 

=3rd  mag.* 

= 1st  mag.* 

=3rd  mag.* 
=l8tmag.* 

=:2nd  mag.* 
=2nd  mag.* 


=Uraag.*. 


Dull     . 
Dull 

White  , 
White. 

White 


Bluish  white... 
Reddish  white 


0*2  second  . 

0*25  second . 

0*3  second  . 
0*3  second  . 

0*4  second  . 
0*75  second . 

0*75  second . 

0*2  seCy  rapid 

1  second  .... 

1*5  second  • 

0*2  sec.,  very 
rapid. 


White  . 

Blue    . 

White. 

Blue    . 
Yellow 


Blue 


White 


White 


0*5  second  . 

0*5  second  . 

0-5  second  . 

0*5  second  . 
0*3  second  . 

0*75  second . 
0*75  second . 
0*5  second  . 


From     a    Aquarii 

to  i  (r,  /3)  Pe. 

gasL 
From    ti    Herculis 

to  near  ir  Ser 

pentis. 
From  p  AquiUe  to 

18  Aquile. 
From   fi  Delphini, 

three-quarters  of 

the    way   to    y 

Aquilae. 
Close  to«j  Capri- 

Comi. 
From  i  (fft  e)  Pe- 

gasi   to   X    Ho- 

norum. 
Prom    y  Trianguli 

towards  Aries. 

From  e  Cephei  to 

a  Sagittse. 
From  I  Aqnilse  to 

V  Andromedae. 
From  rj  Pegasi  to  I 

Andromedae. 
From  (i  fi,  X)  Pe 

gasi  to  X  Hono- 

rum* 


From  103*»+7r 

to  X  Draconis. 
From  6  Ursse  Ma- 

joris  to  Cor  Ca- 

rolt 

«=»     ^» 
From270*»+15<» 

to    263-3 
Prom  e  Aquile  to  i| 

Serpentis. 
From    Z   Draconis 

to  y  Ursae  Mi- 

noris. 

«»   a» 

From  124*'4-61« 
to  ^  Ursae  Ma 
joris. 

From  108*4-50® 
to  K  Ursae    Ma- 
joris. 

From  i  (r,  ;) 
Ursae  Majoris, 
halfway  to  d  Ca- 
num  Venatico- 
rum. 
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Appeftrtnce ;  Tnin,  if  any,,  Length  of 
I        and  its  Duration.  Path. 


Left  a  train . 


Direction ;  noting  also  I 
whether  Horizonta],    I 
Perpendicular,  or      I 
Inclined. 


Remarks. 


Observer. 


I 


From  Radiant  Ao    I U.  P.  Greg. 

I  ! 

From  Radiant  D,  (?)  ...' Id. 


From  Radiant  Tj,  ^     ...' Id. 

I  I 

From  Radiant  T„  ^     .  J Id. 


.  2^ From  Radiant  T„  j  (?}. 


Left  a  train Prom  Radiant  Aq 


Left  a  train . 


10° 


Left  a  train  for  3  teconds, 


Left  a  train . 


Left  a  train . 


1807. 


IJ. 

1.,.. 

IJ. 


Directed  from    v    Per- 

sei.  I  ; 

From  Radiant  Aq.       ' 
From  lladiaut  A^ 'I<1« 

From  Radiant  Aq    ' id- 
Opposite  in  direction  to' Slower    than   the   pre-  Id. 
the  last.                      I    vious  meteor.             J 

From  Radiant  Aq    |The   rapid  meteors    of  Id. 

tlie  chief  August' 
shower  radiate  ra-' 
ther  from  f  Cassio- 
peise  than  from  y 
Persei. 
One-half  of  the  sky 
overcast. 


Directed  from  C  Came- 
lopardi. 


Directed  from  «  Cassin< 
peis. 

Directed  from  e  Cassio- 
peiae. 

Directed  from  e  Cassio- 

peine. 
Directed  from  «  Lyne.. 

Directed  from  C  Came, 
lopardi. 

Directed  from  e  Persei... 


From  Radiant  A^ 


Seven-tenths  of  the  sky 
cloudy. 


Sky  clearing 


Sky  clear 


W.  H.  Wood. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 


Xo  other  meteor  seen  Id. 
till  I''  a.m. 


R.  P.  Greg. 
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EEPORT — 1867. 


Date. 


1866. 
Aug.  9 

9 
9 


Hour. 


h  m 


10  30   to 
12    0  p.m 


10  9  p.m. 

11  32  p.m. 
911  45  p.m. 


11  46  p.m. 
11  46  p.m. 


9  11  53  p.m. 

9  11  53  30 

p.m. 

9;  11  55  p.m 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Prestwich,  Man 
Chester. 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Birmingham    ... 

Ibid 

London    

Ibid 

Binningham    ... 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 


10  12     4   a.m.  Ihid  . 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


eljmag.tt While 


n  3rd  mag.« 
»2nd  mag.« 

=  3rd  mag.# 
=:2nd  mag.* 
=  1  i  mag.« 
=  1^  mag.* 

=  2nd  mag.* 

=  li  mag.* 

=  3rd  mag.* 

=  Siriu8  

=  l8traag.#... 

s2^  mag.* 


Almost  =0^- 
s^Sirius  .... 


= 3rd  mag.* 
=  3rd  mag.* 


0*3  second 


White 


Dull     

Bright  white 
Bluish  white.. 


Yellow     . 

Blue     .... 

Pale  blue . 

Pale  blue . 
Orange    • 


Blue 
I  Blue 


Brighter  than  2^  ...Blue 


=  Sirius 


Orange-colour  0*5  second  . 


Duration. 


0*5  second  . 

0*75  second . 
0-25  second . 
075  second . 
0*75  second . 

0*4  second  . 

I  second  .... 


0*5  second 
0*5  second 


0*75  second . 

0*75  second » 
0*5  second  . 

2*5  seconds  • 


Position,  or        i 

Altitude  and        I 

Azimuth.  i 


Prom  S  UrssB  Ma- 

joris  to  Cor  Ca< 

roll. 
From      0     to     p 

Bootis. 
From  d  Custodis  to 

T  CepheL 


From  «  Pegasi  to 

K  Cygni, 
From  f}  Ilcrculis  to 

ir  Serpentis. 
From  «  Pegasi  to  v 

Andromedte. 
From      t      Pegasi 

to      m     Andre- 

medie. 


Aquariii 
Andro>! 


From  /3 
to  0 
medse. 

Centre  at  c  Andro- 
medte. J 

Centre  at  i  (c,  y), 
Trianguli.  j 

From  0  to  /3  An-' 
dromedas.  | 

From  f|  Persei 
to  ip  Andro- 
medte. 

From  39**  +681** 
to    24    +57 

From  27  +-68  I 
to    18i+52i    , 

From  33  +60  { 
to  V  Andromede.1 


From  m  Persei  to  i\ 

Aurigae.  i 

From      d    Anrigae 

to   108° +52° 
From    16°+72° 
to  «  Auiigse. 


From  50"^+  37'' 
to  Pleiades. 
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Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Left  a  train . 


Left  no  train 
Left  a  train 
Left  a  train 

'Left  a  train 


'l-cft  a  train 


Left  a  fine  hluc  streak  on 

its  whole  course. 
Left  a  train  of  sparks... 


Left  a  train 


;  Increased  from  2nd  mag- 
I  nitude  star  to  the  ap* 
]iarent  size  of  Jupiter, 
I  changing  from  round  to 
1  pear-sliaped.  Anterior 
part  silvery  white,  hodyi 
blue.  Lett  a  phospho-j 
rescent  streak  on  its 
whole  course  for  3  or  4' 
f      seconds.  I 

i  Left  a  train     ' 


Direction ;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


From  Radiant  A. 


From  Radiant  A» 


From    Radiant   A^,   or 

Moved  towards  Per- 
seus. 
Prom  Radiant  T,, «... 


Remarks. 


Prom  Radiant  B3 
From  Radiant  A^ 
From  Radiant  A^ 

Prom  Radiant  A^ 


Directed  from  y    Per- 
sei.    lUdiant  A^. 

Directed  from  X  Persei. 

Radiant  A^. 

Directed  from  e  Cassio- 
peiae. 

Directed  from  e  Came- 
lopardi. 


From  Radiant  c  Came- 
Iopardi« 


From  Radiant  C  Came- 
lopardi. 

Directed  from  p  Cephd 


Directed  from 
I     siopeiie. 


Cas. 


Prom  JM»  to  lO*"  p.m., 
sky  clear ;  no  meteors 
seen. 

Two  meteors  seen  in 
1*»30™. 

These  two  meteors  from 
the  same  Radiant 
nearly  simultaneous. 


(See  Appendix  I.) 


Observer. 


R.  P.  Greg. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

W.  11.  Woed. 

Id. 

T.  Cmmplen. 

Id. 

W.  IL  Wood. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 


Id. 


C^eflF 
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Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


1 


Position,  or       < 
Altitude  and      ' 
Azimuth. 


1857 
Aug.  10 


10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 


h  m  8 
L2  10  a.m. 


12  21  a.m. 
12  46  a.m, 


12  4G  30 

a.m. 
12  52  a.m. 


12  59  a.m 

1  0  a.m, 

I  10  a.m. 

1  22  a.m 

9  39  p.m 

9  57  p.m, 

10  5  30 

p.m. 

10  11  p.m. 


10  11  15 

p.m. 
10  16  p.m, 

10  28  p.m 


Birmingham  ...  =2nd  mag.« 


Ibid, 
[bid. 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 


10  LO  36  p.m 

10  10  43  p.m 

10  10  48  p.m 

10  10  56  p.m 
10 

10 
10 


Ibid.. 
Ibid.. 
Ibid. 


Ibid 

London 
Ibid 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Ibid . 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid . 
Ibid. 


I 


10  57   p.m.  Ibid  . 


10  57  p.m. 

11  13  p.m. 


Birmingham 
Ibid 


=2nd  mag.» 
=2nd  roag.if- 

=2nd  mag.» 


Blue 

Blue 
Blue 


Brighter   than  1st 


Blue     

Orange  colour 


=  1  st  mag.# 
=3rd  mag.# 
=  lst  mag.* 

=  lst  mag.* 

=2i  mag.* 

=2i  mag.» 

=3rd  mag.# 
=  l8t  mag.# 

=  l8t  mag.» 
=2nd  mag.* 
=  2^  mag.* 

=  3rd  mag.* 
=  li  mag.* 


0*5  second 

0-5  second 
0*5  second 

0*2  second 
0-5  second 


Yellow 
Blue  . 
Yellow 


I  second  ... 
0*5  second 
0*5  second 


Orange     0*75  second . 


=  2nd  mag.* 


Bright  orange 
colour. 


Bright  orange 
colour. 


Pale  blue., 
Pale  blue . 


=  lBt  mag.*    Pale  blue. 

i 

=  l8tmag.* Yellow     . 

=3rd  raa^.*    Blue     .... 


From     7     Andro- 
medse  to 
a=       ^= 
21°  4-  22° 

From  «  to  6!  Pe- 
gasi. 

From  P  Pcrsei  to 
a=       ^= 
48°  4-  23° 

From  mto  V  Persei 

From    lO^'+fO** 

to    332  +48 
From    70  +60 

to      94  +59 
From    67  +66 

to    120  +60 
From    97  +60 

to  r  Ursie  Ma- 

•joris. 
From  V  Persei  to 
a=       ^= 
67°  +  28° 

From    58°  +78i*= 

to     17  +63 

From  275  +83 

to  322  +64 

From  97i  +73^ 
to     53     +65i 

From  102  +26^ 
to  150     +37 


From    18i  +39i 
to     15i  +29i 

From  317     +57i 
to       5     +65     i 

From  357     +18^  | 
to  356i  +10i  I 

From  340    +28^  I 

to       2^  +15     , 
From352i  +66 

10  351     +41     ' 
From    20     +70^ 

to       4+50 
From    17     +52 

to     12     +37 
Disappeared     near! 

m  Coronae. 


I  second From  y  Cygni  to  e 

,     Aquilrc.* 
0-5  second   ...  From  ^  Cygni  to  y 

I     Equulei.  | 
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1 

lAppearance;  Train,  if  any, 

{       and  its  Duration. 

1 

1 

Length  of 
Path. 

Direction;  noting  also 

whether  Horizontel, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 

•    Remarks. 

Observer. 

I 

j .•••.. ..•••... 

Directed  from  i  Came- 
lopardL 

Directed  from  e  Persei.. 

Directed  from  e  Cassio- 
peia;. 

Directed  from  e  Cassio- 

W.U.Wood. 

Id. 
Id. 

fd. 
Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

T.  Crumplen. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

1 

! 

Left  a  train 

peia!. 
Directed  from  C  Carac- 
lopardi. 

Directed  from  C  Carae- 

lopardi. 
Directed  from  /  Came- 

lopardi. 
Directed  from  C  Came- 

Left  a  train     .....   . 

lopardi. 

Directed  from  y  Cas- 
siopeiae. 

At  !'•  30»"  a.m.  rate  14 
meteors  per  hour. 

1 

1 

Followed     by    another 
with     bright    streak 
more  to  the  right. 

Left  a  short  train  which 
faded  quickly. 

Left  a  short  train  which 
faded  quickly. 

Euded       beyond      the 

boundary  of  the  map. 

Two  bright   globular 

•  meteors     remarkably 

alike. 

From   Radiant,  near   « 
Lyrac* 

A  2nd  mag.  meteor  pre- 
ceded this  one  from 
near  a  Lyrvc. 

From   Radiant,  near  a 
Lyrre. 

Id. 

Id. 

Imperfect  view.   Identi- 

Id. 

Directed  from  e  Cassio- 

cal  with  the  next.  (See 

Appendix  I,  8.) 

Tortuous    path ;       sky 

eight-tenths  clouded. 

Prom  9^  to  10''  p.m.  no 

meteors  seen ;  clear  sky. 

W.  H.  Wood. 
Id. 

peiai. 
Directed  from  Polaris... 
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REPORT 1867. 


Date. 


1866. 
Aug.  10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 
11 

11 

11 
u 

11 

11 

11 
11 

11 

12 

12 

12 
12 

12 
12 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


h  m 

11  36  p.m. 

11  45  p.in. 

11  55  p.m. 

11  56  p.m. 

11  58  p.m. 

12  16  a.m. 
12  45 

12  48  a.m. 

12  54  a.m. 

12  55  a.m. 

12  59  a.m. 

1  11  a.ro. 

11    8  p.m. 

11  14  p.m. 

11  47  p.m. 

12  5  a.m. 

From  10  to 
11  p.m. 


Birmingham    ... 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Ibid . 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Apparent  Size. 


'^Istmag.tt,,. 

=3rd  mag.« 

Brighter  tban  Siriusj  Yellow 

»2ndmag.«  , jRIue 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Blue     0^ 

Blue     |0-5  second 

1*5  second 
0-5  second 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


a  3rd  mag.« 

Brighter  than  1st 

maff.«. 
»2namag.* 

»  2nd  mag.* 


.  Blue 


«»lst  mag.{( 
u  1st  mag.» 

« 1st  mag.« 

=  2ndmag.» 

=  3rd  mag.» 
»lst  mag* 


0*5  second 


Orange-colour  0*5  second 


Yellow 

YeUow 

Blue     . 
Blue     .. 


I 


Prestwich,  Man- 
Chester. 


Blue 
Blue 


0*5  second  . 

0*5  second  . 

1*25  second . 
1*25  second . 

0*75  second . 

0*5  second  . 


From  57°  -I-  45°    | 

to  90+62      I 
[From     ft    Andro- 

meds  to  2    Pi- 

scium. 
From  y  Cephei  to 

t  Draconij. 

«=     c  — 
From    25°-f-7r 

to  I  Cephet. 
From   25°-l-7P 

to  y  Cephei. 
From  ^  to  /I  An- 

dromedae. 
From     «     Andro-, 

medse   to   y   Pi- 

scium. 
From  /3  Andromedc 

to  W  -h  14°     ; 
From   V  Persei  to 

«  AurigsB. 
Prom    Pleiades   to 

72°  -f  23^ 
From  7  Pcgasi  to 
a=         1  = 
350°   -   6= 
From  /i  to  ?J  Persei 


Blue     ,0*75  second. 

I 


Ibid -,....  Dull  reddish.., 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 


=  2nd  mag.»   White 


=2nd  mag.» 
=  2nd  mas.* 


Blue     0*5  second  ...  From  17  to  «  Her- 

culis. 

a=     ^= 
From    70°  4- 60^ 

to   100  +64 
From    67  +66 
to     78  +69 
From  ft   Persei  to 
a=       ^= 
41°  +  32° 
From     ft     Cassio. 
peiac   to     «  Ce- 
phei. 
From  0  Cephei  to 

m  Custodis. 
From    X    Draconis 
to  ^  Ursae   Ma- 
joris. 
From  (7  Cassiopeia?. 


=  2nd  mog.*  Orange  colour  0*75  second... 

Brighter  than   Isi  B^ie     0*75  second  ... 

mag.«.  I 

~2nd  mair.v   White  0*4  second  ... 

I 


While 


0-5  Eccond  ... 
0*25  second... 

0-5  fccond  ... 


Ibid . 
Ibid  . 


.'Centre  at  \  (c,  y] 
I     Trianguli. 
I 

= 3rd  mag.*   ' 0-5  second  ...jCentre  at  t  Persei.^ 

Centre  at  ^  Urstr 
Majoris. 


=  2nd  mag.»  ' 0*3  second 

I    _    _  I       _    
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Appearance;  Train,  if  any, 
and  its  Duration. 


I  Direction;  noting  also 
Length  of  ,    whether  Horizontal, 
Path.      I      Perpendicular,  or 
Inclined. 


Remarks. 


OI>8cn-er. 


i_ 


'Directed  from  vPcrsci-.i W.  H,  Wood. 


Left  a  green  train  on  its;. 
I     whole  course  for  three, 
seconds. 


.Directed  from  «  Cassio-  Sky  four-tcnths  clouded  Id. 
peise.  round  the  horizon.      I 

.jDirected  froms  Cassio-| ,1^* 

peiie.  ;  I 


jDirected  from  c  Came-, 
lopardi. 


Id. 
Id. 


Directed  from  B  Camc-| 

lopardi.  ! 

Left  a  train     ' Directed  from  e  Came-  Sky  (round  the  horizon)  Id. 

lopardi.  i     two*tenihs  clouded,    i 

Directed  from  e  Cassio-  No  meteors  seen  in  the  Id. 

peix.  I    last  interval.  I 

Directed  from  €  Cassio-j Id. 

peisB.  I 


.Directed  from  rPcrsei.  i.. 


.Id. 


I 

'  Left  a  train 


r.eft  a  red  train 
T^eft  a  train     ... 


Directed  from  y  Pegasi Id. 

!  I 

Directcfl  from  c  Came-, 'id. 

lopardL  •  | 

Directed  from  c  Came- At    1*^    20*"    a.m.    sky  Id. 

lopardi.  |     hazy ;    stars   scarcely 

J     visil)lc. 
Directed  from  g  Came-  Fine  moonlight  night...  Id. 

lopardi. 
Directed  from  y  Persci..  Three  meteors  per  hom  Id, 


Left  a  train 

I 


'Left  a  train 

Left  a  train . 
Left  a  train 


Direct e:l  from  e  Carac-  . 

lopardi. 
Directed  from  C  Came-'. 

lopardi.  i 


From  Radiant  A^  (?)  ...; 


I 


Id. 
Id. 

R.  P.  Greg. 


Directed  from  Radtantl Id. 


From  Radiant  A,, 


From  Radiant  Bj  (?) 


Directed  from  X  Persei. 
From  Radiant  A^. 


From  Radiant  A^ 
Left  a  train     ! From  Radiant  Aq 


Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

Moon  nearly  full;  fine  Id. 
night. 
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Date. 


Hour. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Apparent  Size. 


Colour. 


Duration. 


Position,  or 

Altitude  and 

Azimuth. 


1866. 
Aug.l2 

12 


19 


h    m     s 

9    3  p.m.! Birmingham    .. 


11  37  p.m. 


10    0  p.m. 
(local  time). 


Ibid. 


=  lst  mag.« 
—2nd  mag.# 


Blue 
Blue 


1  seoond ... 
0*5  second 


PalisadeSfDobb's 
Ferry,  U.  S.  A. 


Appeared  several 
times  larger  than 
Jupiter. 


Blue,  then  lilac  2  or  3  seconds 


20 

20 
20 

Sept.  1 


About  8  25^Hawkhurst 
p.m.  (Kent). 


9    0  p.m.  ibid 
9    5  p.m.  ibid 


7  59  30 
p.m. 


Greenwich 


As  bright  as  Jupiter  Colour  of  Ju- 1*3  second 
piter. 


»  2nd  mag.4c 
=  2nd  mag.t 


Two  or  three  times 
brighter  than  a 
Ist  mag.«. 


White 
White 


I  second  . 
1  second , 


Greenish  while  1*5  second 


From  «  Pegasi  to 
p  AquariL 

From  121  «=*  4-62° 
to  ^  Urse  Ma- 
joris. 

Appeared  about 
midway  between 
«  Lyrae  and  ij 
Ursas  Mi^rist< 
between  the 
body  of  Dracs 
and  the  feet  d 
Hercules. 


From  ^  to  If  An-' 
dromede.  i 

Commenced    at    k 

Lynds. 
From     S     Andro- 

medae  to  f  Pi- 

scium. 
From  altitude  35' 

to  altitude   10% 

about  20°  W.  of 

N. 


APPENDIX. 

Observations  of  Meteors  made  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory  between  No- 
vember 13th,  IV  30"*  and  November  13th,  U^  15^,  in  the  year  1866.  By 
Professor  Challis. 

The  observations  were  made  by  means  of  a  small  wooden  meteoroscope  on  a  tripod 
stand,  furnished  with  a  straight  bar  about  21  inches  lon^,  and  readily  moveable  in 
altitude  and  azimuth.  The  movement  in  altitude  earned  a  graduated  arc  which 
was  read  off  bv  an  index  partaking  of  the  azimuth  motion.  The  movement  in 
azimuth  carried,  a  horizontal  CTaduated  circle  read  off  by  an  index  fixed  to  the  tripod 
stand.  I  marked  the  lines  of  graduation  roughly  to  intenal  degrees  for  use  on  this 
occasion.  In  taking  an  observation,  the  bar  was  pointea  by  hand  to  the  place  of 
the  meteor,  the  eye  looking  along  the  straight  edge.  The  point  selected  for  obser- 
vation was  sometunes  the  middle  of  the  course,  hut  more  gener^ly  the  end  of  it. 
At  the  instant  of  seeing  the  meteor  I  called  out  "  now,"  and  Mr.  T'odd,  the  Junior 
Assistant  at  the  Observatoiy,  gave  the  time  from  a  mean-time  chronometer  from 
which  he  was  counting  to  himself.    I  then  took  the  altitude-  and  azimuth-readings, 
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lAppearance ;  Train,  if  any, 
I       and  its  Duration. 


Length  of 
Path. 


Direction ;  noting  also 

vrhether  Horizontal, 

Perpendicular,  or 

Inclined. 


Keniarks. 


Observer. 


Irregular    globular   mass,  2°    or   3° 
rather     elongated      in     while    in 
the     direction     of     its     sight, 
flight ;       roughly      di- 
vided   into     at     least 
two,    probably     three, 
parts,  like   a  mass    of 
molten    iron     from    a 
ladle.      At    first    sur- 
rounded  by  bright  co- 
ruscations; subsequently 
by   a   pale  ruddy   lilac 
glare,  and  then  disap- 
peared. 

Brightest  near  the  middle  lO'^ 
of  its  path.   No  train  or 
sparks. 

Brightest  near  the  middle  8^ 
of  its  path. 

No  train  or  sparks 


Directed  from  y  Persei.. 

Directed  from  C  Came- 
lopardi. 


Moved  along  a  line 
drawn  from  a  Lyra; 
to  7j  Ursas  Majoris. 


Fine  moonlight  night . 


Meteors  two  per  hour ;  Id. 
one  observer. 


Nearly     perpendicular ; 
downwards. 

Directed  from  P  Came- 
lopardi. 


Rather  less  bright  at  first, 
when  it  was  seen  through 
a  slight  \eil  of  cloud. 


I 


Verticallv  down  , 


W.  H.  Wood. 


Seen  apparently  at  the 
close  of  its  flight.  The 
observer's  attention 
called  to  it  by  a  blue 
flash  of  light. — Seen 
also  at  New  London, 
Conn.  Yellow,  sur- 
rounded by  blue  and 
green  light.  Roughly 
globular ;  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  its 
fall.    Altitude  45°. 


Light  slightly  inter- 
rupted at  small  in- 
tervals. 


W.  S.  Gilman, 
jun.;  N.  y. 
Tribune. 


A.  S.  HerscheL 


•Id. 


Id. 


Sky  cloudy.  The  meteor 
disappeared  and  re- 
appeared behind  the 
clouds. 


U.  Airy. 


which,  with  the  time  and  tlie  other  circumstances,  were  recorded  by  H.  Wilberforce 
Clarke,  Esq.,  R.E..  of  Chatham.  The  direction  of  flight  was  estimated  by  con- 
ceiving the  face  of  a  watch  to  be  projected  on  the  heavens,  its  centre  coinciding 
with  the  observed  place  of  the  meteor,  and  the  hour  XII  pointing  towards  the 
zenith.  The  meteor's  coui-se  was  in  the  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  watch  to- 
wards the  recorded  hour.  No  especial  care  was  taken  to  place  the  axis  of  motion 
of  the  meteoroscope  in  a  vertical  position,  but  I  had  previously  adjusted  the  lengths 
of  the  legs  of  the  stand  so  that  if  it  were  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane  the  axis 
would  be  very  nearly  vertical.  From  time  to  time  altitude  and  azimuth  observa- 
tions were  taken  of  stars,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  for  calculating  the  error 
of  position  of  the  axis.  The  stand  was  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  smaU  out- 
building, covered  somewhat  unevenly  with  lead,  and  not  being  attached  to  the  roof 
and  being  of  light  weight,  it  was  liable  to  be  shaken  and  displaced.  I  have  reason 
to  say  that  in  consequence  of  accidental  disturbance,  it  did  not  retain  exactiy  the 
same  position  during  the  whole  of  the  observations.  With  regard  to  magnitude, 
the  meteors  are  divided  into  three  classes  called  a,  /S,  and  y.  Those  of  class  a  were 
as  bright  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a  few  as  bright  as  Venus  when  brightest. 
The  cLass  /3  were  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude  j  and  the  class  y  were  compara- 
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tively  faintj  but  not  smaller  than  fifth-magnitude  stars.  The  letter  T  in  the  sub- 
joined list  mdicates  that  the  meteor  had  a  train,  which  was  the  case  with  by  far 
the  ffreater  number.  Observations  were  made  at  the  same  time  and  place  with 
another  meteoroscope  by  Professor  Adams  and  his  Senior  Assistant  Mr.  Graham, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  heavens  into  the  northern  and  southern  halves.  As 
I  took  the  northern  half,  my  observations  are  principally  in  that  portion,  the  ex- 
ceptions occurring  in  the  earlier  and  later  observations,  and  when  the  north  quarter 
was  nearly  covered  with  clouds.     (See  Table,  pp.  364,  305.) 

Notes  explanatory  of  the  Oalciilations. 

The  chronometer  was  2«  51''-82  fast  on  Observatoiy  Mean  Time  at  November 
13th,  11»»  28",  and  2«  52»-35  fast  at  November  13th,  l6»»  49«.  Hence  as  the  Ob- 
servatory is  22'-76  east  of  Greenwich,  3™  16'  has  been  subtracted  from  each  of  the 
chronometer  times  to  calculate  the  Greenwich  Mean  Time  to  the  nearest  second. 
The  azimuths  are  reckoned  from  the  N.  point  through  E.  to  360°.  Let  A  represent 
the  azimuth-reading,  and  z  the  zenith-distance  rea£n^  for  any  star,  and  let  a  and  f 
be  its  true  azimuth  and  zenith  distance  calculated  from  its  known  R.  A.  and  N.  P.  D., 
the  colatitude  of  the  Observatory  being  37°  47',  and  the  longitude  east  22"'75.  Also 
suppose  the  axis  of  the  instrument  to  have  inclined  by  the  arc  x  from  the  zenith 
towurds  the  south,  and  by  the  arc  y  from  the  zenith  towards  the  east.  Then  if  m 
be  the  index-correction  of  the  zenith-distance  readings,  and  n  the  index-correction 
of  the  azimuth-readings,  we  have  the  following  equations : — 

f— Z=m— ar  cos  a-f-y  sin  a, 

a — A=:w-f-  cot  f  (x  sin  a+y  cos  a). 

The  values  of  A,  Z,  a  and  9(P— f  are  given  in  the  foregoing  Table.  By  using 
these  values,  two  equations  were  derived  from  each  of  tlie  observations  of  stars. 
It  should,  however,  be  stated  that,  instead  of  using  the  recorded  value  of  2, 1  have 
adopted  in  each  instance  a  value  greater  by  one-fourth  of  a  degree,  having  found 
by  experiment  that  the  eye  was  almost  necessarily  elevated  a  little  above  the  end 
of  the  bar  in  order  to  see  the  opposite  end  in  coincidence  with  the  object.  The 
experiments  gave  a  dift'erence  of  pointing  equal  to  about  16'.  Also  the  small  cor- 
rection requii'ed  for  refraction  has  been  taken  into  account  to  the  nearest  minute. 
In  this  manner  the  following  equations  were  obtained  for  determining  the  values  of 
w,  n,  X  and  y : — 

No.  No.  of  No.  of 

of  the  the  equa-  the  eqoa- 

Serieti  (^— Z)  tion.  (a— A)  tion. 

1.  21°27'*=m-00465.r4-0-9989y  (l)..-o2°10'  =n4-0-846ar4-0-0394y  (8) 
8.  21  25  =m+0-6494.r+0-7604y  (2)..-63  0t=»4-0-5337.r-0-4o59y  (9) 
22.  17  11  =m-0-8650^-0-5018y  (3)..-56  37  =n-0-0634r+0-1093y  (10) 
46.2121  =m-|-0-2230a-+0-9748y  (4)..-53  7  =n+l-2205^-0-2791y  (11) 
61.  20  61  =m4-0-031Lr+0-999oy  (6)..-64  13  =n+0-312ar-0-0097y  (12) 
62.19  41  =m+0-7765a:+0-a314y  (6)..-56  9  =n+0-476ar-0-5854y  (13) 
70.  19  60  =m4-0-227o.r-|-0'9738y  (7). .  -53  61    =«-h0-4704;r-01099y  (14) 

Any  displacement  of  the  stand  would  be  likely  to  exhibit  itself  in  discordances 
of  the  values  of  a— A,  rather  than  in  discordant  values  of  f  —  Z.  The  above  values 
of  a— A  show  that  there  waa  no  azimuthal  change  sufficient  to  affect  the  values  of 
X  and  y,  but  that  there  may  have  been  small  changes  of  the  index-correction  n. 
These  changes,  must,  however,  have  been  too  small  to  have  any  perceptible  effect 
on  the  values  of  f — Z.  As  there  was  an  interval  of  only  three  minutes  between  Nos. 
1  and  3,  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  these  observations  both  m  and  n  had  the  same 
values.     Accordingly,  after  eliminating  m  and  n  from  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (8)  and 

*  Instead  of  the  recorded  reading  32**  I  have  used  28°,  an  error  haTing  been  apparently 
committed  by  mistaking  the  direction  of  the  graduation. 

t  Instead  of  the  azimuth-reading  188  J  I  have  adopted  183^,  a  mistake  having  been  pro- 
bably made  in  reading  off  or  recording. 
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(9),  the  reeultiag  two  eqnatioos  haye  been  employed  for  finding  x  and  y.  These 
equaticMiB  are— 

-  2'=0-6959^-0-238%, 

4-60'=0-3129j:4-0-49o3y, 

which  give  ar=+26^,  y=-|-84'.  As  I  had  no  reason  to  Buspect  any  azimuthal 
disturbfmce  of  the  instrument  between  Nos.  62  and  70,  the  iutenal  between  them 
being  not  more  than  seventeen  minutes,  I  have  simikrly  employed  the  equations 
(6),  (7),  (13),  and  (14)  for  ^ding  x  and  y.     The  two  resulting  equations  are^ 

-15'=0-548ar-0-3424y, 
-78'=00002a:-0-4755y, 

which  give  j:a+76',  ye=+165'.  These  values  are  not  accordant  with  those  ob- 
tained DTom  the  other  set  of  equations  \  but  perhaps  the  deviations  from  the  mean 
values,  which  do  not  exceed  25' in  altitude  and  40' in  azimuth,  are  not  greater  than 
what  might  be  expected  from,  the  mode  of  observing  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
strument. I  have  therefore  adopted  the  values  jtssSCV.  y=126',  using  50'  instead 
of  the  exact  mean  51'  for  fiacility  of  calculation.  I  tried  other  combinations  of  the 
equations,  but  found  none  that  gave  as  probable  results  as  those  derived  from  the 
above  values  of  x  and  y. 

Hence  the  values  of  n  derived  firom  the  equations  (8)  and  (9)  are  -h'^  57' 
and  —  62®  SCV,  the  mean  of  which,  —52*'  44',  is  adopted  for  Nos.  1  to  17  of  the  series, 
a  note  having  been  made  that  just  after  No.  17  the  stand  was  disturbed.  The 
values  of  n,  smiilarly  derived  from  the  equations  (10)  to  (14),  are  —66®  47',  —53® 
83',  -64®  2r,  -54®20',  and  -54°  1'.  The  two  first  seem  to  indicate  unsteadiness 
of  the  stand,  but  as  their  mean  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  mean  of  aU,  it  was 
thought  right  to  adopt  the  latter  mean,  viz.  —54°  37',  for  all  the  observations  after 
No.  17. 

When  the  same  values  of  a?  andy  are  substituted  in  the  equations  (1)  to  (7),  the 
resulting  values  of  m  are  19°  24',  19®  17',  18®  57',  19®  7',  18°  44',  17®  43',  and  17^  43', 
the  mean  of  which  is  18®  42'.  For  verification  of  this  result  I  also  obtained  the 
index-correction  in  the  following  manner: — An  adjusted  spirit-level  was  placed  on 
the  upper  flat  side  of  the  bar,  and  the  bar  being  made  to  point  horizontally  by 
bringmg  the  bubble  into  middle  position,  the  altituae-circle  was  read  off.  The  same 
thing  was  done  after  changing  the  azimuth  by  180°.  The  two  readings  being  71® 
lo'  and  71°  35',  the  complement  of  half  their  sum  is  4-18^  85',  which  conseauently 
is  the  index-correction.  By  another  trial  made  in  azimuths  90°  from  the  lormer, 
the  two  readings  were  70°  iK  and  73®  0',  and  the  index-correction  is  consequently 
-f  18®  30*.  The  mean  between  the  two  results,  viz.  18°  33',  is  the  adopted  value 
of  m  ;  this  mode  of  determining  it  being  thought  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  other. 
The  small  difference  between  tnis  value  and  + 18°  42'  is  considerable  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  adopted  values  of  .r  and  y.  It  should  be  added  that  in  ob- 
taining these  corrections,  the  meteoroscope  was  placed,  as  nearly  as  could  be  con- 
jectured after  about  a  month's  interval,  in  the  same  position  that  it  had  during  the 
observations,  and  that  consequently  the  values  of  x  and  y  may  be  inferred  from  the 
differences  of  the  altitude-readings  in  the  respective  positions.  The  values  thus 
obtained  are  a?=-|-10',  y=4.90'.  As  I  could  not  be  sure  that  the  meteoroscope  in 
this  trial  had  exactly  the  same  position  as  before,  I  have  preferred  using  the  values 
of  X  and  y  deduced  from  the  observations  of  star^. 

Representing  now  by  A  and  Z  the  azimuth-  and  zenith-distance  readings  for  the 
observation  of  any  meteor,  the  following  equations  were  employed  for  calculating 
its  true  azimuth  and  altitude  as  given  by  the  obseivation : — 

True  altitude  (/3):;=71®  12'- Z +50' cos  (A-|-n)+ 125' sin  (A +m)- refraction. 
True  azimuth       =  A+n-|-  taniS  (50'  sin  (A-|-n)-|-125' cos  (A+7i)). 

The  value  of  n  is  —52°  44'  for  Nos.  1  to  17,  and  -54°  37'  for  the  remaining  Xos. 
The  constant  71°  12' is  90'- 18°  33'- 15' j  the  correction  -15'  being  applied  for 
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error  of  pointing,  as  already  explained.  The  altitudes  and  azimuths  of  the  stars 
were  calculated  by  the  same  formula,  and  are  placed  in  the  foregoing  TaWe,  to- 
gether with  their  altitudes  and  azimuths  calculated  from  their  known  R.  A.  and 
N.  P.  D.,  in  order  to  give  the  means  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  observations.     (The  latter  are  put  in  brackets.) 

I  made  an  observation  of  the  mean  of  the  positions  of  two  stationary  meteors 
(Xo.  50)  soon  after  the  clouds  had  cleared  off,  and  before  counting  from  the  chro- 
nometer had  recommenced.  The  time  was  taken  roughly  by  my  watch,  which 
was  foimd  bv  subsequent  comparison  to  be  seven  minutes  slower  than  the  chro- 
nometer, 'the  recorded  time,  1»»  20™,  takes  into  account  this  difference.  The 
time  of  observing  llegidus  (No.  51)  was  not  noted ;  but  as  this  observation  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  No.  50,  it  was  coiyectiired  from  other  similar  cases  that 
the  interval  between  them  was  about  one  minute.  The  times  for  Nos.  50  and  51 
are,  consequently,  quite  uncertain ;  but  as  the  place  of  Begins,  calculated  from 
the  observation,  agrees  well  enough  with  its  true  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
are  mucli  in  error.  By  calculation  of  the  R.  A.  and  Decl.  of  the  mean  stationary 
point  from  the  azimuth  83°  24'  and  the  altitude  25°  12',  it  is  found  that  the  R.  A, 
=  150"  5S',  and  Decl,  =  +23°  36'. 

Soon  after  seeing  the  stationary  meteors,  I  noted  down  the  mean  position  with 
reference  to  neighbouring  stars,  by  mapping  the  stars  and  the  estimated  position 
on  a  piece  of  paper»  from  which  the  annexed  diagram 
has  been  ti'ansferred  by  punctures  through  the  paper.  ^ 

(It  should  be  observed  that  the  two  meteora  had  about 
the  same  altitude,  and  the  more  northward  one  was  *^ 

much  fainter  than  the  other.) 

By  making  use  of  the  star-map  in  Johnston's  'Atlas 
of  Astronomv,'  I  estimated  the  place  of  the  meteors      ^  r\  [  Mean  portion 

to  bo  R.  A.  =  148°  45'   and  Bed. =22°  50'.    The  date    ^^  ^  { of  «»•  »•*«** 

of  the  map  beinoj  1850,  if  allowance  be  made  for  an- 
nual variations,  the  place  for  1867*0  will  be  R.  A  =  «* 
148=^  59',  Bocl.=22^  47'. 

This  determination  I  consider  to  be  more  trust-  ^* 

worthy  than  the  other,  the  R.  A.  of  tlie  former  being 

Srobably  too  much  in  excess  of  that  of  Regulus.    If  ^  Mtymlut 

ouWe  weight  be  given  to  the  second  determination 

of  R.  A.,  and  equal  weights  be  given  to  the  declinations,  the  radiant  point  comes 
out  R.  A.  =149'^  39',  Decl.=+23^  12'. 

Cambridge,  January  3rd^  1867.  J.  Challis* 


Meteors,  1866,  November  13th  to  14th. 

Nov.  13th,  11»»  28™.  Nov.  13th,  16»»  49°».          Nov.  13th,  14^  10«. 

h    m     8  h    m     8                                                 b 

F  3312=11  27  33-5  F  3312=  16  49  41-5        Sid.  T.,  H  slow      34-26 

H=  2  ^6  30-0  H=  8  18  30-0        DaUy  losing  rate=:  1*68 

3347;  33;85 

2' 56    3-47  8  19    385 

15  20  29'31  15  29  2931 

11  26  34-16  16  49  34-54 

-  1  52-48  -     2  45-39 

11  24  41-08  16  46  49-15 

-  2  51-82  -  2  52*55 


Hourly  rate  of  Chronoraetor=  —  0*-00. 
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Stars  for  Xnstrumental  CorrectionB. 


Corr.of 

Corr.  of 

Obserred 

Observed 

True 

True 

Obseryed 

Observed 

Mean  time. 

Azimutli. 

Altitude. 

Aaimuth. 

Altitude. 

Azimutb. 

Altitude. 

Pi-ocyon     . 

h    m    8 
.11  43  40 

52  d 

2813 

28?  26 

1§  59 

2S%  4i 

-614 

Polaris  . . . 

.11  46    0 

304  16 

53  43 

178  47 

53  25 

234  31 

-0  18 

Aldebaran . 

.11  46  10 

97  20 

52  10 

332    8 

51  25 

234  48 

-0  46 

Arcturus   . 

.16  24  13 

21     0 

13  50 

255    2 

13  42 

23^1    2 

-0    8 

Sirius     . . . 

.16  25    6 

145  45 

20    0 

19  48 

19  14 

234    3 

-0  46 

Aldebaran . 

.16  2o  48 

195    0 

36  10 

69    2 

35  28 

234    2 

-0  42 

Polaris  . . , 

.16  26  48 

304    0 

62  12      177  47      51  60 
Mean  corrections 

233  47 
.  234  16 

-0  17 

-0  27 

Meteors,  1866,  November  13th  to  14th. 
Observed  at  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  by  Professor  Adams. 


(Error  of  Chronometer  —2°^ 

52«.) 

Mean 
Solar 
Time. 

True 
Mean 
Solar 
Time. 

II 

II 

ols 

III 
III 

1 

1 

1 

Notes. 

■a 

h    m    s 

11  43  48 

52    4 

55  18 

11  58  52 

12  1  35 
2  28 
5  47 

7  3 

8  36 

9  42 

11  18 

12  33 

13  32 

14  36 
18  44 

21  29 

22  17 

24  24 

25  57 

26  57 
28  18 

30  53 

31  45 

32  42 

33  57 

34  57 

35  18? 

36  19 

37  18 

38  4 

38  24 

39  2-1 

39  51 

40  25 

41  8 

h    m    8 

11  49  12 
52  26 
56    0 
58  43 

11  59  36 

12  2  65 
4  11 
544 
6  50 

8  26 

9  41 

10  40 

11  44 
15  52 

18  37 

19  25 
21  32 

23  5 

24  5 

25  26 
28    1 

28  53 

29  50 

31  5 

32  5 

32  16 

33  27 

34  20 

35  12 

30  32 
30  32 
30  59 

37  33 

38  16 

0      i 

321    0 

430 

349    0 

306    0 

29'7**0 
230  30 
325    0 
247    0 
135    0 
135  30 
111  30 
102  30 
54    0 
173    0 
107  30 
100  30 

54***0 
129    0 
122    0 
196  30 
124    0 
356    0 

*9'"o 
10    0 

35"  0 
73"  0 

23    0 
355    0 

0  J 

10    0 
39    0 

23  0 

1  0 

i*8***0 

24  30 
68  30 
23  30 
39    0 
31    0 
27    0 

23  0 

25  0 
63    0 
36    0 
27  30 

^"30 
22    0 

48    0 

85***0 

24  0 



30    0 
21  30 
16  30 

32"  30 

;u**'o 

51    0 
27    0 

0    1 

195  16 
238  46 
223  16 
180  16 

171**16 

104  46 

199  16 

121  16 

9  16 

9  46 

345  46 

336  46 

289  16 

47  16 

71  46 

334  46 

288* '1*6 
3  16 
356  16 
70  46 
358  16 
230  16 

243**16 
244  16 

26*9"i6 

30716 
257  16 
229  16 

0     i 

9  33 
38  33 

23  27 
0  33 

17**33 

24  3 
68    3 

23  3 
38  33 
30  33 

26  33 

22  33 

24  33 
62  33 
35  33 

27  3 

24***3 
21  3:) 
47  33 

34**33 

23  33 

2r*"3 
10    3 

32  "3 

30**33 
50  33 
26  33 

* 

* 

y 

a 
a, 
a 

H 

a 
a 
a 
a 

n 

a 
a 

» 

a 
a 

a 

y 

h 

9 
12 

10 
8 
5 

f 

4 
4 
3 
5 

f 

4 
4 

**4 

9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
2 
2 

"2 

G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G- 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 

Across/SlJrsffi  Majorii 

Train ••.#««. 

Shower    

Pine  train  *...*.. 

Fine  train   ............ 

Fine  train ;  from  Mars 
Fine  train    

Train  

Horizon  ............tt. 

eVrsoi  Majoris  ...... 

Prom  Castor  .......*. 

Across  Castor ......... 
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REPORT 1867 


Mean 
Solar 
Time. 


h  m  8 
12  41-41 

42  18 

43  10 

43  52 

44  34 

45  15 

46  0 

46  37 

47  30 

48  28 

49  6 

50  22 

51  26 

52  40 

53  16 

53  52 
64  24 

55  18 

56  4 

56  45 

57  40 

12  58  48 

13  33  35 

34  36 

35  18 

35  46 

36  8 

37  38 

38  2 
38  30 

38  50 

39  15 

39  48 

40  27 

40  56 

41  38 

42  5 

42  27 

43  29 

43  42 

44  8 

44  48 

45  24 

45  57 

46  30 

46  55 

47  28 

48  21 

49  0 
49  29 

49  58 

50  27 

51  16 

52  8 
52  52 

54  31 
5o  10 

55  53 

56  39 


True 
Mean 
Solar 
Time. 


h  m  8 

38  49 

39  26 

40  18 

41  0 

41  42 

42  23 

43  8 

43  45 

44  38 

45  36 

46  14 

47  30 

48  34 

49  48 

50  24 

51  0 

51  32 

52  26 

53  12 

53  53 

54  48 

12  55  56 

13  30  43 

31  44 

32  26 

32  54 

33  16 

34  46 

35  10 
35  38 

35  58 

36  23 

36  56 

37  35 

38  4 

38  46 

39  13 

39  35 

40  37 

40  50 

41  16 

41  56 

42  32 

43  5 

43  38 

44  3 

44  36 

45  29 

46  8 

46  37 

47  6 

47  35 

48  24 
40  16 

50  0 

51  30 

52  18 

53  1 
53  47 


25  0 
43  30 


356  0 

313  0 

16  0 

45  0 

11  0 

2  30 

353  0 

91  0 

9  0 


36  0 
70  0 
85  30 
52  30 
10  0 


99 
14 
96 
46 
6 


41  30 
59  0 
22  0 
74  0 

59  30 

60  30 
84  30 

61  0 
26  30 
70  30 
59  0 
29  30 
67  30 
74  30 
33  30 
54  30 
22  0 
77  0 

5  30 
73  30 
70  0 
39  0 
63  0 
67  30 
84  0 


56 
66 
70 
74 

48 

127 
164 

80 
151  30 

S5    0 


14 
II 


64  d 
37  30 


28  30 
21  0 
32  0 
25  30 

28  0 
23  0 
40  0 

29  0 
44  30 


41  0 
34  30 
22  0 

44  0 

45  0 
22  30 
49  0 
25  0 
22  0 
38  30 
29  0 


20 
27 
31 
27 


21  30 
20  0 

36  0 
69  0 
51  30 

50  0 

51  30 
76  0 

37  0 
53  30 
23  0 


39 
15 
61 
28 
43 


20  30 
29  0 
40  0 
42  30 
28  30 
3;i  30 
18  0 
38  30 
17  30 
28  0 
57  0 
66  30 
55  0 
62  0 
86  0 


1-Bi 

S^2 


259  16 
277  46 


230  16 
187  16 
250  16 

279  16 
245  16 
236  46 
227  16 
325  16 

243  16 

270  16 
304  16 

319  46 
286  46 

244  16 
333  16 
248  16 
330  16 

280  16 
240  16 
275  46 
203  16 
256  16 
308  16 

293  46 

294  46 
318  46 

295  16 
260  46 
304  46 
293  16 
253  46 
301  46 
308  46 
267  46 
288  46 
256  16 
311  16 
239  46 

307  46 
304  16 
273  16 
297  16 
301  46 

318  16 
290  16 
290  16 
304  16 

308  16 
282  16 

320  16 
1  16 

38  16 

323  16 

25  46 

319  16 


63  3^ 
37  3 


28  3 
20  33 
31  33 
25  3 

27  33 
22  33 
39  33 

28  33 
44  3 


40  33 

34  3 

21  33 

43  33 

44  33 

22  3 

48  33 
24  33 
21  33 
38  3 
28  33 
19  33 
26  33 
30  33 

26  33 

21  3 

19  33 

35  33 
68  33 
51  3 

49  33 
51  3 
75  33 

36  33 

53  3 

22  33 

38  33 
14  33 

60  33 

27  33 
42  33 

20  3 

28  33 

39  33 
42  3 
28  3 
33  3 
17  33 
38  3 
17  3 
27  33 
56  33 
66  3 

54  33 

61  33 
85  33 


h 
12 


9 

9 

11 

^ 
10 

10 

4 
lOJ 

9 

P 

3 
11 

4 
11 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

I' 

11 
1 

3i 
0* 
3 

10} 
2 

m 

i* 
I' 
il 

4 

3i 

4* 

3 

4i 

4 

3i 

4i 

3 

5 

3 


Train 


Notes. 


Across  eUrsacMajoris 


Train 


Clouding  over     .... 
^,  e  Ursaj  Majoris  . 


Train 
Train 


No  train  , 


Flash 


Train 


Train 
Train 


Across  Sirius 
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Mean 
Solar 
Time. 

True 
Mean 
Solar 
Time. 

il 

Obeerved 
Azimuth, 
corrected. 

Observed 
Altitude, 
corrected. 

4 

1 

Notes. 

h   m   8 
13  67  12 

57  42 

58  10 
58  49 

13  59  25 

14  0  54 
2    2 
2  37 
320 
4    1 
436 
6  25 
6    0 
648 
733 
8  11 
844 
025 
936 

10  44 

11  8 
11  37 
13  10 

13  21 

14  52 
16  27 

16  52 

17  44 

19  36 

20  29 

h   m   B 
13  54  20 

64  50 

65  18 
65  57 
56  33 

58  2 

59  10 

13  59  45 

14  0  28 
1    9 
1  44 
233 

3  8 
356 

4  41 

6  19 

5  52 
633 
644 

7  52 

8  16 
846 

10  18 
10^ 
12    0 
12  36 
14    0 
14  62 

16  44 

17  37 

19  34 

20  19 

20  49 

21  38 

22  28 

22  62 

23  68 

28  46 

29  17 

30  43 
32    4 
32  35 

32  58 

33  36 

34  26 

35  12 

36  22 
36  57 

38  16 

39  14 
41    0 
41  36 

43  11 

44  27 

45  52 

46  46 

47  46 
14  49  10 

8§3& 

133    0 

93    0 

80  0 
72  30 
20    0 
76    0 

105    0 

25  0 

26  0 

81  0 
66    0 
42  30 
14  30 
76    0 

27  30 
20    0 
22    0 
74    0 
78    0 
83  30 

127    0 

124  30 

81    0 

58  0 

li's'o 

83 

91  0 
110    0 

25    0 

59  0 

101  0 
132    0 
121    0 

42    0 
99    0 

102  0 
53    0 

112  0 
69  30 
25  0 
61  30 
49  0 
5    0 

358  30 
20    0 

349  30 

92  0 
63    0 

351     0 
285  30 
72    0 
17    0 
104    0 
58  30 
20  30 
52    0 

44  6 
42  30 

31  0 
30    0 
42    0 
25    0 
25    0 
21    0 

28  0 

38  30 

29  30 

45  0 
42    0 
42    0 
29    0 
18    0 
37    0 
18    0 
24    0 
29    0 

42  0 
34    0 
24    0 

46  0 
53    0 

60"*0 

11*30 

39  0 
39    0 
65    0 
29    0 
50    0 
37    0 
48    0 
12    0 

23  0 
33  30 

24  30 
45    0 

36  0 
56    0 
21    0 

16  0 
27    0 

37  0 

47  0 

33  30 

34  30 

32  0 
8    0 

65    0 
58    0 
85    0 

17  0 

43  0 

25  0 

322  46 

7  16 

327  16 

314  16 
306  46 
254  16 
310  16 
339  16 

259  16 

260  16 

315  16 
299  16 
276  46 
248  46 
310  16 

261  46 
254  16 
256  16 
308  16 
312  16 
317  46 
361  16 
358  46 
315  16 

292  16 

349*16 

325  16 
344  16 
259  16 

293  16 

335  16 
6  16 

355  16 
276  16 
333  16 

336  16 
287  16 
346  16 
303  46 
259  16 
295  40 
283  16 
239  16 
232  46 
254  16 
223  46 

326  16 
297  16 
225  16 
159  46 
306  16 
251  16 
338  16 
292  46 
254  46 
286  16 

4§33 
42    3 
30  33 
29  33 
41  33 
24  33 
24  33 
20  33 

27  33 
38    3 
29    3 

44  33 
41  33 
41  33 

28  33 
17  33 
36  33 
17  33 
23  33 
28  33 
41  33 
33  33 
23  33 

45  33 
52  33 

59*33 

li"'3 
38  33 
38  33 
64  33 
28  33 
49  33 
36  33 
47  33 

/3 

/3 

r 
y 
y 

a 
« 

M 
fi 

a 
a 
a 
m 
a 

y 

a 
/3 

^ 

a, 
a 
m 
a 

at 
a 

y 

a 

a 

h 

41 

^ 

3 
10 

4 

4 

8 
10 

4 

^ 
ii| 

94 

9| 
4 

t* 

3 
4 

f 

4 
**3 

f 
f 

12 
5 

^ 

6 

8* 

8 

5 

1* 

5 
12 
lOJ 

\' 

9 
6 

G. 
G. 

a. 

G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 

?• 
G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

I 

G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 

..•••..•*■..... 

Xrain  

Across  Procyon 

From  Procyon    

Across  Pleiades ;   26" 
visible. 

22  26 

23  11 

23  41 

24  30 

25  20 

25  44 

26  50 

11  33      fl 

31  38 

32  9 

33  35 

22  33 
33    3 
24    3 
44  33 

35  33 
55  33 
20  33 

15  33 
26  33 

36  33 
46  33 

33  3 

34  3 
31  33 

733 
64  33 
57  33 
34  33 

16  33 
42  33 
24  33 

y 

n 

m 
a 

m 
m 

y 
y 
y 

« 

y 

a 

34  66 

35  27 
35  50 

36  28 

37  18 

38    4 

39  14 
39  49 

Greenish  colour 

41    8 

42    6 

43  52 

44  28 

Flash   

46    3 

47  19 

48  44 

49  38 

50  38 
14  52    2 

Little  more  than   a 
flash. 

11 

307. 
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Mean 
Solar 
Time. 

True 
Mean 
Solar 
Time. 

o4 

'^4 

III 

Obeerred 
Altitude, 
corrected. 

1 

1 

ITotes. 

m 

h   m   8 
14  53  45 

54  49 

55  35 
58  40 

14  59  32 
15*1     1 

2  32 
334 
454 
454 
6    8 
8    4 

8  25 

9  28 
11  48 
14  11 

14  54 

15  47 

16  40 

17  16 

18  15 

19  15 

20  o9 

21  34 

22  28 
25    0 

25  11 

26  13 

27  13 

28  14 

28  23 

29  2 
31  29 
83  19 
34  10 
87    7 

37  45 

38  2 

39  42 

40  26 

40  38 

41  36 

43  44 

44  40 

45  33 

46  24 

47  4 
49  27 
51  19 
53  28 
55  30 

15  58  18 

16  0  12 

2  21 

3  56 

4  31 

5  26 
16    7  17 

h    m   8 
14  50  53 

51  57 

52  43 

55  48 

56  40 
58    9 

14  59  40 

15  0  42 
1    2 
1    2 
3  16 
5  12 
533 
636 
8  56 

11  19 

12  2 

12  55 

13  48 

14  24 

15  23 

16  23 
18    7 

18  42 

19  36 
22    8 

22  19 

23  21 

24  21 

25  22 

25  31 

26  10 
28  37 

30  27 

31  18 
34  15 
34  53 
36  10 

36  50 

37  34 

37  46 

38  44 

40  52 

41  48 

42  41 

43  32 

44  12 
46  35 
48  27 
50  36 
52  38 
55  26 

15  57  20 

15  59  29 

16  1    4 
1  39 
234 

34i    6 

335    0 

6    0 

60    0 

95    0 

355    0 

308    0 

39    0 

60"0 

m"o 

14  30 

S22"0 
296    0 
349    0 

15  0 
1    0 

291  30 

262    0 

300    0 

337  30 

0    0 

141    0 

12  30 

354    0 

17    0 

332    0 

261    0 

331    0 

330 

62    0 

324  30 

339    0 

59  30 

64  30 

46    0 

93    0 

67  30 
359  30 

16  0 
326  30 
293    0 
352    0 
295  30 
322    0 

5    0 

430 

42    0 

25    0 

9    0 

331  30 

331  30 

298  30 

6§    6 
59    0 
44    0 
53    0 
47    0 

32  0 
68    0 
37    0 

3f"0 

32*0 
25  30 

ifso 

62  30 
64  30 

33  30 
31  30 

37  0 
24    0 
28    0 
42    0 

38  30 

23  0 

34  0 
21    0 

36  0 
56    0 

63  0 
40  30 
55  30 
66    0 
42  30 

24  0 
72    0 
27  30 

25  0 

20  0 
•***t« 
49  30 
23    0 

21  0 

39  0 
23    0 

37  0 
18  30 
53    0 

26  30 
14    0 

53  0 
34    0 

54  0 
,41  30 
^8  30 
.630 

2lSl& 
209  16 
240  16 
294  16 
829  16 
229  16 
172  16 
273  16 

294"i6 

"i  16 

248  46 

196*16 
170  16 
223  16 

249  16 
235  16 
165  46 
136  16 
174  16 
211  46 
234  16 

15  16 
246  46 
228  16 
251  16 
206  16 
135  16 

205  16 

237  46 
296  16 
198  46 
213  16 
293  46 
298  46 
280  16 
327  16 

301**46 
233  46 

250  16 
200  46 
267  16 
226  16 
269  46 
196  16 
239  16 

238  46 
276  16 
259  16 
243  16 

206  46 
205  46 
172  46 

o 

61  3^ 
58  33 
43  33 
52  33 
46  33 
31  33 
67  33 
36  33 

8633 

31*33 

25  3 

17  *8 

62  3 
64    3 
83    3 
31    8 
36  33 
23  38 
27  38 

41  33 
88    8 

22  33 
33  33 
20  33 

35  33 
55  33 
62  33 

40  8 
55    3 
66  33 

42  3 

23  33 
71  33 

27  3 

24  33 

19  33 

49*' 3 
22  33 

20  33 
38  33 
22  33 

36  33 

18  3 
52  33 

26  3 
13  33 

52  33 
33  33 

53  33 

41  3 

28  3 
6    3 

a 
a 

h 
9 

9 
1 

a 

8 
8 

••• 

"4 
5 

7 
74 

I* 

5 

7' 
7' 
7 
7 
6} 
8 
8 
11 

5 

7 

■p 

8 

ii 

8 

^ 
7} 
10 

? 
?j 

1*6 

0. 

G. 
G. 
G  , 

' 

a  ' 

G  ■ 

G  . 

Finetnin  ^ 
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I.   M£tfiOB5  DOTTBLY  OBSEttVSB. 

(1)  1866,  November  13th,  W  22r  p.m.  (Haddenham). 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  great  November  shower,  when  bright  met<M)r8  were 
yet  uncommon,  a  meteor  nearly  as  bright  as  Venus  was  recorded  by  Mr. 
Dawes  at  Haddenham,  in  Bucks ;  and  almost  simultaneously  with  it  a  me- 
teor of  unusual  brilliancy  was  seen  by  Mr.  T.  Crumplen  at  Primrose  Hill  in 
London  (see  Catalogue).  The  descriptions  of  its  appearance  at  the  two  places 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  evidently  refer  to  the  same  meteor.  The  paral- 
lax of  these  observations  is  12*^,  and  the  height  of  the  meteor,  assuming  a 
distance  of  thirty-six  miles  between  the  stations,  is  just  sixty  miles  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

(2)  1866,  November  14th,  12^  40"  45«  a.m.  (Glasgow). 

The  meteor  passed  nearly  over  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  where  it  appeared 
to  consist  of  three  parts,  each  equal  to  Venus.  A  part  of  the  streak  remained 
visible  as  an  oval  light-doud  for  eight  minutes  before  it  disappeared  (see  Ca- 
talogue). This  portion  of  the  streak  was  seen  at  an  altitude  of  40°  above  the 
horizon  at  Glasgow,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Andrews.  At  St.  Andrews  it  dis- 
appeared at  an  angle  of  15°  from  the  zenith,  nearly  towards  Glasgow.  The 
distance  between  the  two  stations  is  nearly  sixty-five  miles,  and  the  parallax 
of  about  60°  corresponds  to  a  height  of  not  quite  fifty  miles  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 
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(3)  1866,  November  14th,  P  8™  a.m.  (Cardiff). 

The  apparent  position  of  thQ  meteor  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  visible 
path,  as  referred  to  the  stars  by  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Thomson  at  Cardiff,  and 
Mr.  H.  8.  Heinecken  at  Sidmonth,  are  in  the  most  perfect  geometrical  accord- 
ance with  the  respective  geographical  positions  of  the  two  stations  from  one 
another.  As  the  stations  are  respectively  north  and  south  from  one  another, 
and  the  meteor  passed  between  them  from  east  to  west,  the  real  altitude  of 
the  meteor,  and  the  extent  of  the  luminous  streak  which  it  left  floating  upon 
its  path  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before  it  disappeared,  can  be  determined  with 
exactness.  The  direct  distance  of  Sidmouth  from  Cardiff  is  just  fifty  British 
statute  miles.  The  parallax  of  the  meteor  at  its  first  appearance  was  20°, 
and  corresponds  to  a  height  of  100  miles  above  Petcrsficld,  in  Hampshire 
(lat.  51°  N.,  long.  0°  55'  W.  from  Greenwich).  The  meteor  disappeared  be- 
tween the  two  stations,  and  its  parallax  was  then  60°.  Its  real  altitude  at 
the  instant  of  its  disappearance  was  fifty-three  miles  above  Tiverton,  in  Devon- 
shire (lat.  60°  55'  N.,  long.  3°  39'  W.  from  Greenwich),  which  point  it  reached 
after  an  aerial  flight  of  120  miles  directed  exactly  from  the  radiant-point 
(near  x  Leonis)  of  the  November  meteoric  shower,  in  the  centre  of  Leo's 
«  Sickle." 

At  the  final  distance  of  the  meteor  from  Cardiff,  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
would  subtend  16**,  which  was  the  length  (see  Catalogue)  of  that  portion  of 
the  luminous  streak  which  collected  itself  into  a  cloud  after  the  nucleus  had 
disappeared.  A  "  few  minutes  of  arc  "  (see  Catalogue)  would  correspond  to 
as  many  hundred  feet  at  the  same  distance ;  this  was  accordingly  the  width 
of  the  straight  portion  of  the  luminous  streak,  while  the  oval  light-cloud, 
which  remained  visible  ten  minutes,  if  it  subtended  the  apparent  width  of 
only  two  diameters  of  the  moon,  must  have  measured  at  least  one  mile  in 
thickness. 

(4)  1866,  November  14th,  2'»  12"»  30»  a.m.  (Hawkhurst). 
The  apparent  position  of  the  meteor,  seen  at  this  time  to  leave  a  very  per- 
sistent streak  at  Hawkhurst,  is  not  compatible  with  the  apparent  place  of  a 
very  similar  meteor  observed  at  very  nearly  the  same  moment  by  Mr.  Lowe 
at  Nottingham,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  compute  their  distance  as  if  the 
meteors  were  identical.  But  it  is  probable  that  two  meteors,  nearly  simulta- 
neous in  time,  were  seen  at  the  two  stations  in  nearly  the  same  quarter  of 
the  heavens. 

(5)  1866,  November  14th,  2^  14™  a.m.  (Glasgow). 

An  observation  of  the  meteor  seen  at  Glasgow  was  also  recorded  by  Mr. 
G.  Forbes  at  St.  Andrews.  It  moved,  however,  mth  reference  to  the  two 
stations,  so  nearly  in  a  plane  containing  the  base-line  drawn  between  them, 
that  although  a  considerable  parallax  of  the  kind  attributable  to  their  very 
wide  displacement  is  perfectly  apparent,  additional  observations  at  other  places 
are  required  to  define  its  real  altitude. 

(6)  1866,  November  14th,  2^  40™  58«  (Aberdeen). 

A  brilliant  fireball  of  the  November  shower  was  seen  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland  and  as  far  south  as  Nottingham,  in  England.  Observations  of  its 
apparent  place  were  recorded  at  Sunderland  in  England,  and  at  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  (see  next  page).  A  comparison  of 
these  accounts  assigns  to  the  light-cloud.left  by  the  meteor  near  the  termination 
of  its  course  an  altitude  of  between  sixty-one  and  sixty-seven  miles  above  the 
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earth's  surfEice  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dundee.     (Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  207.) 

(7)  1867,  August  9th,  IV  46™  p.m.  (London  and  Birmingham). 

Two  bright  meteors  of  the  August  shower,  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
quarter  of  the  sky,  were  recorded  simultaneously  at  Birmingham  and  London 
at  this  hour  (see  Catalogue).  The  resemblance  between  the  two  meteors  is, 
however,  casual ;  for  the  lines  of  sight,  instead  of  converging  towards  each 
other  very  rapidly,  as  might  be  expected  to  take  place  from  the  great  distance 
between  the  stations  if  a  single  meteor  were  under  consideration,  actually 
diverge  from  each  other  to  an  extent  of  5°  or  6°,  and  evidently  point  to  two 
different  meteors  appearing  almost  simultaneously  in  time  and  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  sky  at  either  place. 

(8)  1867,  August  10th,  10*»  67"  p.m.  (Birmingham  and  London). 

The  two  bright  meteors  simultaneously  recorded  at  this  time  by  strict  ob- 
servations at  Birmingham  and  London,  during  a  period  of  positive  scarcity  of 
shooting-stars,  correspond  exactly  in  their  apparent  place  of  disappearance 
with  the  supposition  of  a  large  displacement  by  parallax  (of  about  45°)  in 
the  direction  of  a  straight  line  joining  Birmingham  and  London.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  two  meteors  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  perfectly  confirmed, 
although  the  partial  view  obtained  at  London  permits  only  the  end  point,  or 
point  of  disappearance,  to  be  fixed.  This  was  at  a  height  of  seventy-six  miles 
libove  the  earth's  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 

n.  Large  Meteors. 

(1)  1862,  April  25th,  8^  20"»  p.m.  (local  time),  Hobart  Town, 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  following  account  of  a  large  meteor  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
appears  in  the  '  Results  of  twenty-five  years'  Meteorological  Observations  for 
Hobart  Town,'  by  F.  Abbot,  F.R.A.8.,  p.  17.  Although  appearing  in  the 
southern  sky,  the  meteor  belongs  to  a  date  when  fine  meteors  are  not  uncom- 
monly seen  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  meteoric  displays  are  visible  at  the  same  time  in  both 
the  north  and  south  hemispheres  of  the  globe. 

"  On  the  25th  of  April  1862,  while  observing  the  accompanying  cluster 
le  Crux  at  8**  20"*  p.m.,  a  remarkably  fine  meteor  crossed  the  zenith  from  v  in 
the  constellation  of  Centaurus,  to  Nebula  Major.  By  estimation  the  meteor 
was  about  1 5'  in  diameter,  traversing  about  60°  in  four  seconds  of  time,  leaving 
a  long  and  remarkable  train  of  sparks  that  continued,  from  first  to  last,  about 
ten  minutes,  which  gradually  contracted  into  an  oblong  form  from  1°  to  2°  in 
diameter,  and  for  a  time  appeared  to  station  itself  a  little  to  the  west  of  y  Crux. 
During  the  time  of  transit  the  meteor  gave  a  brilliant  illumination,  much 
more  incandescent  than  that  produced  by  the  full  moon." 

(2)  1866,  November  14th,  W  52»  30-  a.m.,  G.  M.  T  (Aberdeen)*. 

"  Being  in  the  observatory  for  a  few  minutes,  I  was  called  by  Professor 
Thomson ;  thinking  it  simply  an  expression  of  delight,  I  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  except  to  note^  the  time.     I  was  twic«  called  again,  and  running  out,  was 

♦  Thi^  and  the  two  following  descriptions  of  large  meteors  are  contained  in  a  Beport 
on  the  Meteors  ot  the  13th-14di  of  Norember,  1866,  to  Profetior  Gktmt,  of  the  Ghlaagow 
Obeerratory,  by  Mr.  D.  Gill,  Awistant  at  the  Obterratory,  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
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just  in  time  to  gee  a  ^re  of  light  which  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  a 
luminous  patch  in  the  east. 

*^  '*'  Professor  Thomson  descrihes  it  as  a  brilliant  meteor  of  half  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon,  of  an  intense  white  light,  which  rose  due  east  of  our  ob* 
servatory,  apparently  from  the  sea,  slowly  describing  a  small  semicirole  of  3^ 
diameter  from  S.  to  N.,  occupying  nearly  thirty  seconds  in  doing  so,  and 
leaving  behind  it  a  faint  luminous  track,  whidi  socm  disappeared. 

<3)  Ibid.  P  11«  33"  A.M. 
"  My  attention  at  this  instant  was  attracted  by  a  glare  of  light  in  the  eaflt. 
l^iis  prooeeded  from  4  briUiant  ball  of  a  reddish  colour,  fully  half  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  the  moon,  which  seemed  to  be  rising 
fr*om  the  sea  directly  under  the  star  e  Virgims.     After 
attaining  an  altitude  of  8^  or  10%  it  seemed  to  arch  over 
towards  the  north,  describing  a  semi-circle  of  about  2® 
radius ;  when  the  lower  half  of  the  meteor  seemed  to 
shell  off,  emitting  a  train  of  luminous  sparks  which  fell 
vertically  downwards,  completing  the  arch  formed  by  the 
slightly  luminous  train  of  the  meteor.     The  accompany- 
ing rough  sketch  is  a  copy  of  one  made  in  my  notebook 
at  the  time,  and  represents  the  meteor  when  it  first 
burst.     The  total  time  of  visibility  of  the  meteor  may 
have  been  about  ten  seconds. 

(4)  Ibid.  2»»  40»  58«  A.M. 

"  On  my  way  home,  when  about  half  a  mile  due  south  of  the  observatory, 
my  attention  was  attracted  at  this  instant  by  a  glare  of  light.  Looking  up, 
I  feared  that  I  had  missed  some  brilliant  meteor,  when  presently,  beyond  a 
housetop  close  to  the  east  of  me,  appeared  a  most  biUiant  meteor  moving 
nearly  horizontally  with  an  apparently  slow  and  diminishing  motion.  I  ran 
to  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  enabled  me  to  see  backwards  (eastwards) 
along  its  path  (indicated  by  its  train),  which  appeared  to  have  commenced 
somewhere  between  Mars  and  Pollux,  rather  nearer  the  latter.  The  nucleus 
passed  over  a  Tauri,  rested  an  instant  over  the  little  pair  of  stars  in  the  V , 
and  disappeared  without  noise.  The  path  and  point  of  disappearance  can  be 
represented  thus  {^,  1). 

Fig.  1. 

d^emtni 


Aldtbaran  •  • 
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''  I  should  eetimate  the  apparent  diameter  of  this  meteor  as  one-fifth  that 
of  the  moon.  But  the  intensity  of  its  light  was  incomparahly  greater  than 
that  of  any  previously  observed,  and  its  character  more  resembled  sunlight 
than  any  other. 

"The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  meteor,  however,  was  the  train. 
This  was  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  at  first  it  remained  as  a  band  of  dense 
nebulous-looking  light,  about  half  a  diameter  of  the  moon  in  breadth,  along 
the  path  of  the  meteor,  as  in  No.  1. 

"  After  two  minutes  the  train  wound  about,  and  assumed  the  appearanoe 
of  No.  2. 

"  After  3 J  minutes  it  had  collected  itself  into  a  nebulous-looking  doud,  as 
in  No.  3,  which  remained  vividly  distinct  until  four  minutes  (by  the  watch) 
after  the  appearance  of  the  meteor,  when  it  was  obscured  by  a  cloud." 

Professor  Grant's  notes  of  its  appearance  at  Glasgow  refer  principally  to 
the  luminous  streak,  of  which  a  drawing 
at  the  time,  by  Mr.  Herschel,  is  hero 

appended  in  illustration   of    Professor  •       *^ 

Grant's  description.  #        X 

"  At  U^  41™,  G.  M.  T.,  my  attention  ^        V^ 

was  directed  to  an  extraordinary  blaze  ^     V        "^x^      *A 

of  light  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Ma-  €         ^o/*%        ^^      if 

jor.     When  first  seen  it  presented  the  (f^3^^    ^  -  i*"  •' 

appearance  of  a  slightly  cur\-ed  broad     •  i^a^^Jy\ 

band  of  light,  indicative  of  the  train  of  \>  ^  t, 

a  meteor  which  itself  had  already  dis-      •  ^^^*^^^i?/>  a' 

appeared,  and  which,  judging  from  what  ^\;.^  tl 

was  left  behind,  must  have  far  exceeded  v.^      i  A^ 

in  lustre  any  of  the  meteors  seen  during  "^^Sr 

the  night.     The  first  apparition  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  I  unfortunately 

lost,  having  been  engaged  at  the  time  in  writing  down  some  details  in 
my  notebook.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  meteor  had  only  just  va- 
nished, for  the  residuary  mass  of  light  was  still  very  bright.  I  could  only 
compare  its  appearance  in  this  respect  to  that  presented  in  a  dark  night  by 
the  blazing  furnace  of  one  of  the  great  iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow.  In  less  than  a  minute  after  it  was  first  seen  it  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  horseshoe,  or  inverted  arch,  of  difiused  and  rapidly  diminishing 
light,  one  extremity  of  which  was  projected  upon  e  Ursas  Majoris,  and  the 
other  upon  y  and  3  of  the  same  constellation  [No.  1].  Gradually  it  expanded 
in  dimensions  and  grew  fainter;  at  the  same  time  the  arch  became  more 
elongated  and  pointed,  suggesting  its  resemblance  to  a  merry-thought,  or  the 
outline  of  a  heart.  At  14^  48"  the  western  extremity  was  still  attached  to 
e  Ursje  Majoris,  but  the  eastern  had  drifted  from  y  and  5  to  a  and  fi  of  the 
same  constellation  [No.  3]  ;  an  eflect  doubtless  attributable  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  westerly  wind,  which  was  blowing  at  the  time.  The  apex  was  seen 
to  descend  as  far  as  ;//  IJrsoB  Majoris,  or  perhaps  a  little  lower.  This  remark- 
able object  continued  to  be  distinctly  visible  till  14^  56" ;  even  at  15^  traces 
of  it  might  still  be  discerned"*. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  train  at  the 
Carlton  Hill  Observatory  at  Edinburgh : — 

*  Explanation  of  the  figure. — No.  1.  Appearance  of  tbe  streak  at  H^  42™,  G.  M.  T. 
No.  2.  Appearanoe  at  14^  44™.  No.  3.  Appearance  at  I4>*  48"*.  No.  4.  Shortly  before 
disappearance  at  14**  52™. 
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"  Of  bright  meteors . . .  there  must  have  been  one  abont  2^  40"  a.m.,  between 
a  Ursse  Majoris  and  a  UrssD  Minoris ;  for  immediately  thereafter  the  central 
part  of  its  luminous  track  was  brilliantly  conspicuons,  like  a  silver  snake  in 
the  sky.  Erom  minute  to  minute  the  luminous  line  became  more  corrugated, 
widening  and  becoming  fainter  by  degrees;  and  also  drifting,  apparently 
under  the  action  of  the  north-west  wind  blowing  at  the  time ;  even  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  train-matter  was  still  visible,  but  changed  to  some- 
thing like  the  outline  of  a  gigantic  pear,  and  drifted  some  30^  from  its  first 
position." 

At  Sunderland,  in  Durham,  Mr.  Backhouse  obtained  a  view  of  the  persistent 
light-streak,  and  to  his  report  is  added  a  de-  -p^     ■• 

scription  of  another  meteor,   and   drawings    of 
their  appearance.  ^"^^Il^ 

"  At  2^  21",  a  meteor  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  ^B^ 

directed  from  f  Leonis,  left  a  train,  a  part  of  which  ^L  ^^ 

lasted  two  minutes.     At  2^  22"  30»  it  was  like         &        ^      •       ^r 

fig.  1. 

**  On  looking  out  of  the  window  at  2^  42"  a.m. 
1  discerned  the  train  of  a  meteor,  the  upper  part      (fanis 
being  a  patch  of  light  much  brighter  than  the  rest.     -M^or  •  a 

"  Pig.  2  shows  it  soon  After  I  discovered  it,  and  ^^.  3  at  2**  44"  4(?  a.m. 
It  was  visible  at  2**  53". 

Fig.  2.  rig.  3. 

9(XCephei  •ccCephei' 


)      7 


"  I  did  not  see  the  meteor,  but  am  told  that  it  was  as  bright  as  the  moon." 
A  description  of  the  meteor,  as  seen  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Barkas,  gives  a  perfectly  similar  account  of  its  appearance.     The  meteor  shot 
past  Polaris,  and  became  extinguished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  /3  Cephei. 

(4)  1866,  November  20ih,  4**  a.m.  (local  time),  Nashville,  Tenn.  U.S.A. 
Extract  from  the  New  York  '  World,'  24th  November. 

*' Meteorohfpcal  Phenomenon, — At  Nashville,  about  four  o'clock  last  Tues- 
day morning  [the  20th  of  November  1866],  a  meteor  lighting  the  whole 
heavens  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  Ga.,  moving  rapidly  south-west. 
It  appeared  like  a  ball  of  fire  as  large  as  the  sun.  It  exploded  apparently 
ten  miles  off  with  a  tremendous  report,  like  a  40-lb.  cannon,  that  shook  the 
earth  and  made  the  windows  rattle." 

The  "  phenomenon,"  if  it  actually  took  place  as  here  described,  forms  an 
addition  to  the  list  of  detonating  meteors  happening  about  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, already  enumerated  in  previous  Reports  (British  Association  Report, 
1866,  p.  126). 
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(5)  1867,  Juno  11th,  8*»  p.m.,  G.  M.  T.  (France  and  Switzerland). 

Accounts  of  this  meteor  were  collected  by  Professor  Ed.  Hagenbach-Bis- 
choff  at  Basle,  and  by  M.  W.  de  Fonvielle  at  Paris.  The  following  description 
of  its  appearance,  first  ascending  vertically  and  then  slightly  falling,  at  Basle 
shows  that  a  projection  of  its  course  prolonged,  would  pass  nearly  through 
that  town. 

"  Basle,  June  13th,  1867. — I  stood  with  a  telescope  on  the  *  Bruderholz,' 
near  my  house  at  Madorg,  when  the  meteor  made  its  appearance.     As  soon 


Fireball  of  June  11th,  1867 ;  and  appearance  of  the  streak,  as  observed  in  the  teleecope, 
at  Basle,  by  H.  Christ. 

as  it  appeared,  directly  over  the  middle  of  the  forest,  I  pointed  the  telescope 
to  it  and  examined  therewith  the  successive  changes  of  the  white,  semitrans- 
parent,  faintly  luminous  cloud  which  it  left  for  the  space  of  about  an  hour. 

"  Immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  (which  rested  like  a 
fixed  star  at  the  summit  of  its  course  for  about  hidf  a  second,  fig.  1)  there  re- 
mained at  the  spot  a  small  globular  cloud  (fig.  2)  which  rapidly  extended  itself, 
as  if  dissipated  by  an  upward  current  of  air,  as  in  fig.  3. 

"  It  then  took  the  form  of  a  winding,  riband-like,  or  irregularly  spiral  curve 
(fig.  4),  which  it  preserved  for  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  last 
gradually  assumed  the  cirrus-forms  shown  in  figs.  5  and  6,  and  disappeared 
in  the  approaching  darkness  after  nine  o'clock.  The  accompanying  figures 
are  exact  and  careful  representations  of  its  successive  transformations.  One 
remarkable  feature  of  the  phenomenon  was  that  the  originally  deposited 
small  globular  cloud  of  vapour  remained  visible  for  a  long  time,  as  shown  in 
figs.  3  and  4,  at  the  basis  of  the  streak."  (Report  of  H.  Christ  to  Professor 
E.  Hagenbach-Bischoff.) 

Excellent  bearings  of  the  meteor  taken  in  the  n^ighbourdood  of  Basle  en- 
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able  Profesgor  Hagenbach  to  fix  the  summit  of  its  apparent  path  at  that  place 
at  12^°  above  the  horizon,  45°  west  from  north,  in  the  direction  of  Dunkirk, 
Oise,  Aisne,  Meuse,  and  Mame  in  the  North  of  France. 

The  meteor  was  seen  in  daylight  at  Paris  proceeding  almost  horizontally 
at  an  altitude  of  about  22^°,  from  3°  west  to  34°  east  of  north  (Comptes 
Rendus,  24th  June,  1867)*.  Comparing  together  the  observations  at  Basle 
and  Paris,  Professor  Hagenbach  concludes  that  the  meteor  moved  from  over 
Dunkirk  to  over  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambray,  in  the  D^partement  du  Nord 
at  a  height  of  between  sixty-five  and  eighty-five  miles  above  the  earth  in  a 
direction  from  north-west  towards  south-east. 

The  following  observation  at  St.  Quentin,  in  Aisne,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Cambray,  shows  that  the  meteor  continued  its  course  still  ftirther  towards 
the  east,  and  probably  passed  a  short  distance  south  of  8t.  ftuentin;  and  of 
the  course  assigned  to  it  by  Professor  Hagenbach. 

"A  very  small  point  of  crimson-red  light  was  first  seen,  appearing  in 
the  east  and  proceeding  rapidly  north- 
wards, as  from  a  to  b  in  the  figure  ^'  ..^^ 
(No.  1).     Itthen  changed  its  appear-         ^                                       .••••*^^ 

ance  to  a  flame-colour,  and  suddenly        '^f'**-*,^^ ^^^^^^^      ^ 

altered  its  direction  at  an  obtuse  angle  -'^"^ 

descending  towards  the  west  of  north, 

as  from  6  to  c,  and  gradually  became  extinguished.     Its  duration  was  about 
two  seconds.     After  its  disap- 
pearance there  remained  in  the 
«ky,  traced  with  wonderful  di-   ^^  ^ 
Btinctness,  a  bright  white  streak  ^        '^ 
in  the  form  of  fig.  2.     In  the 

course  of  ten  minutes  its  lines  ^^^      ^ 

grew  wider  and  became  diffuse.' '  >&S 

(Keport  of  Hormisdas  Leblanc, 
Mayor  of  St.  Quentin,  to  M.  W.  de  Fonvielle.) 

The  sudden  change  of  course,  noticed  by  M.  Leblanc,  was  probably  attended 
by  a  detonation ;  for  at  Braine  sur  Viste,  near  Soisson,  in  Aisne,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  St  Quentin,  M.  Ed.  Lainney  reports  to  M.  de  Fonvielle  : — 

"  Walking  in  the  fields  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
of  June,  we  heard  a  heavy  report  like  that  of  a  distant  mine  exploding,  or  of 
a  battery  of  cannon  fired  off  in  the  distance.  Twenty  miles  from  this  place,  at 
Presnes,  a  luminous  meteor  was  seen  moving  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  it  burst 
with  a  loud  explosion." 

Distant  views  of  the  meteor  were  obtained  in  the  Cote  d*Or  and  in  Haute 
Mame,  which  confirm  the  other  accounts  of  the  long  duration  of  the  smoke- 
like train,  and  afford  some  more  details  of  the  position  of  the  meteor.  The 
first  of  these  reports  is  by  M.  L.  Roussy,  chronometer-maker  to  the  Toulouse 
Observatory,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  M.  Petit  on  the  sub- 
ject of  luminous  meteors  led  him  to  observe  the  phenomenon  with  particular 
attention. 

*'  I  was  in  the  train  which  had  just  left  the  station  near  Dijon  (C6te  d'Or) 
returning  to  Paris,  and  leaning  against  the  window  on  the  right  of  the  train, 
when  at  8^  9™  (Paris  time)  I  perceived  a  luminous  streak  of  very  intense 
light  preceded  by  an  advancing  fireball,  of  which  the  accompanying  figure 

*  M.  J.  J.  Silbermann,  who  saw  the  meteor  from  the  College  de  France,  thought  that 
its  altitude  wa«  "about  60°*'  (Letter  to  M.  de  Fonvielle);  and  other  aooounta  at  Paris 
assign  intermediate  heights  to  these. 
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(fig.  1)  is  a  rough  sketch. 


A  break  in  the  streak  about  the  middle  of  its 
Kg.  1. 

A 


Morizon 

length  showed  a  point  where  the  fireball,  on  arriviug  from  A  to  B,  must  have 
undergone  a  partial  extinction  for  an  instant  before  acquiring  again  the  splen- 
dour with  which  I  saw  it  in  its  course  from  B  to  C.  At  the  latter  point  it 
disappeared,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  a  shower  of  sparks  at  about  31*^ 
or  32°  above  the  horizon. 

"  During  the  space  of  eight  minutes  the  train  of  light  preserved  its  foim, 
while  ite  brilliancy  at  the  same  time  gradually  decreased.  It  then  grew  more 
diffuse,  both  lengthening  and  widening,  and  undergoing  a  deformation  of  its 
shape  at  the  ends,  which  folded  IFig.  2. 

in  upon  themselves  thus — (see 
^,  2).  It  still  continued  to  in- 
crease in  length  and  volume,  and 
to  move  pretty  rapidly  towards 
the  west,  while  the  changes  of 

its  shape  continued.  At  nine  o'clock  it  was  still  visible  with  its  original 
brightness,  and  having  now  the  shape  shown  in  ^^,  3,  which  it  preserved 


Fig.  3, 


until  it  vanished.  Its  colour  at  this  time  resembled  that  of  steam  from  the 
funnel  of  a  locomotive  engine  discoloured  by  coal-smoke.  The  point  a  formed 
the  apex  of  a  triangle  where  two  lines  of  the  streak  ah,  a  c  met  together 
without  any  portion  of  the  streak  between  them.  At  9*"  5™  p.m.  a  star  (E) 
a  little  over,  and  to  the  right  of  the  sunset  made  its  appearance,  and  by  its 
aid  the  gradual  motion  of  the  streak  towards  the  west  was  easily  perceived. 

"  I  expected  that  from  the  great  height  at  which  the  streak  was  probably 
placed,  it  would  still  continue  to  be  illuminated  for  a  much  longer  time,  but 
it  gradually  disappeared  at  the  same  time  that  the  stars  began  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  sky. 

"  At  9**  15™  P.M.  the  length  from  a  to  R  was  three  times  the  length  which 
the  streak  had  whcnit  was  first  deposited." 

At  Vignes  (Haute  Mame)  the  meteor  appeared  in  the  north-west  and 
moved  slowly  and  nearly  horizontally  at  a  small  apparent  height  above  the 
horizon  from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  was  brilliant  white,  and  disap- 
peared in  ten  or  twelve  seconds  without  explosion,  leaving  a  white  streak  of 
light,  which  at  first  had  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.  1,  which  it  pre- 
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serred  for  some  minutes.    The  streak  then  expanded,  and  became  bent  and 

Fig.l. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


twisted  without  losing  its  bright  and  dense  appearance  into  the  form  of  fig.  2. 

Ten  or  twelve  minutes  after  its  iirst  appearance  its  form  was  that  of  fig.  3. 
It  was  now  drifting  slowly  from  the  east  towards  the  west,  and  without 
losing  anything  of  its  sharpness  of  definition  and  bright  white  appearance  it 
was  hidden  behind  a  cloud,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance.    (Eeport  of  M.  Gilbin  to  M.  de  Fonvielle.) 

The  accounts  of  numerous  other  observers  in  Paris,  Eheims,  and  Strasbourg, 
in  France,  at  Luxembourg,  and  at  Geneva,  Bern,  Ziirich,  and  lielthal,  in  Swit- 
zerland, as  well  as  at  lindau  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
testify  to  the  same  general  appearance  of  the  meteor,  the  occurrence  of  which 
near  the  date  of  the  9th  of  June,  marked  in  the  present  year  by  the  fall  of 
an  aerolite  (noticed  in  the  next  paragraph)  in  Algeria,  and  in  1866  by  the 
stonefall  of  knyahinya,  appears  to  connect  it  with  tiie  same  aerolitic  period  to 
which  the  latter  meteorites  belong. 

in.  Aerolites. 

1867,  June  9th,  10**  30"^  p.m.  (local  time).  Plain  of  Tadjera,  Amer  Gue- 
bala,  near  Setif,  Algeria. 
A  luminous  body  was  seen  to  descend  towards  the  earth,  and  when  arrived 
at  a  certain  height  to  burst  into  fragments.  The  flash  of  light  was  followed 
by  rumbling  noises,  which  ended  in  three  loud  reports,  and  were  attended 
by  a  fall  of  aerolites.  Three  stones,  which  are  undoubted  meteorites,  were 
afterwards  picked  up,  and  brought  to  Setif,  which  is  ten  miles  from  the  place 
of  fall.  A  fragment,  which  is  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Algiers,  is  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Academy.  (ComptesKendus,  August  5th,  1867.) 

IV.    SnOWEfi-METEORS. 

Meteoric  shower  of  October  18th  to  20th,  1866. 

In  these  Reports  for  the  year  1847,  the  following  observation  occurs, 
which  refers  to  an  abundance  of  meteors  about  the  date  of  the  17th  to  the 
26th  of  October,  seen  at  "Whitehaven  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Miller,  in  the  previous 
year: — 

"  I  never  saw  more  meteors  than  this  winter.  From  October  17th  to 
December  17th  they  appeared  in  great  numbers  every  clear  night,  some  as 
large  as  Jupiter.  The  most  remarkable  were  between  October  17th  and  26th, 
and  on  November  10th,  11th,  and  12th." 
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The  occorrence  of  a  meteoric  shower  with  a  very  predse  and  well-defined 
radiant-point  at  y  Orionis  on  the  18th  of  October  1864  and  20th  of  October 
1865,  was  noticed  in  these  Reporte  (for  1866,  p.  122 ;  and  1866,  p.  134), 
and  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  meteors  emanating  from  this  radiant-point 
was  pointed  out,  that  they  are  characterized  by  very  ruddy  colour,  and  by 
leaving  voluminous  streaks. 

On  the  nights  of  the  18th-20th  of  October  1866,  the  sky  was  so  gene- 
rally overcast  in  England  that  no  special  observations  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  shower  could  be  collected.  An  incidental  confirmation  of  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  remarkably  fine  meteors  on  this  date  is,  however,  afforded  in 
the  present  catalogue  by  the  account  of  an  unusually  large  meteor,  seen  at 
sea  between  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October 
1866 ;  and  described  by  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Davies.  The  fireball  presented 
precisely  those  peculiar  features  which  characterize  the  meteors  emanating 
from  this  special  radiant-point,  both  by  its  violet  colour,  approaching  to 
crimson,  and  by  leaving  a  persistent  luminous  streak,  which  remained 
visible  Ayb  minutes  by  the  watch.  The  direction  of  the  meteor,  "  from  south 
to  north,'*  also  agrees  with  that  which  meteors  passing  nearly  overhead  from 
this  radiant-point  would  pursue  at  3**  a.m.  (which  was  the  hour  of  the  obser- 
vation), when  the  constellation  of  Orion,  in  which  the  radiant-point  is  placed, 
u  situated  upon  the  southern  meridian. 

Meteor-shower  of  November  13th-14th,  1866. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th-13th  of  November  the  densely  overcast  state  of 
the  sky  in  England  permitted  few  observations  to  be  recorded. 

At  the  Observatory,  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  five  observers  took  their 
station  at  10**  p.m.,  and  watched  until  1**  30*  a.m.  on  the  13th.  Mr.  D. 
Gill  reports : — 

"  The  sky  was  beautifully  dear,  excepting  a  low  bank  of  cloud,  which 
extended  all  round  the  horijson.  At  12^  50"  small  patches  of  cloud  appeared 
in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  but  entirely  disappeared  by  1*30*  am.  8treak» 
of  aurora  appeared  irregularly  throughout  the  whole  night. 

"  Comparatively  few  meteors  with  trains  were  observed  on  this  evening 
and  the  following  morning,  most  of  the  phenomena  partaking  more  of  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  shooting-stars.  In  the  accompanying  journal  their 
general  position  only  is  noted." 

The  particulars  of  a  few  meteors  of  a  marked  description  are  entered 
above,  in  the  Catalogue.  The  numbers  of  the  meteors  seen  in  the  successive 
half  hours  by  the  five  observers  were  as  follows : — 


h   m 

h  m 

h    m 

h  m«    h    m     h  m   m  h 

In  the  half-hour  ending    ... 

...  lo  30 

11  0 

11  30 

12  0     12  30     10     I  30 

Number  of  meteow  seen  ... 

...      4 

a 

12 

12          7           8         7 

Two  flashes  of  lightning,  in  the  S.S.E.,  were  seen  at  1*"  1"*  and  1*"  6"  43» 

A.M. 

At  Glasgow,  with  the  sky  two-thirds  clear,  Mr.  A.  S.  Herschel  recorded 
two  meteors  in  twenty  minutes  on  the  same  morning,  from  3**  to  3''  20"  a.m. 

November  13th-14th. — Clouds  generally  prevailed  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  and  cleared  off  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  the  principal  reports  on  the  apparition  of  the  shower : — 

At  Manchester. — "  The  night  was  tempestuous,  with  lightning,  rain,  and 
hail  until  12''  15"  a.m.  on  the  14th,  after  which  the  sky  frequently  became 
partially,  or  even  totally  obscured  at  intervals,  but  remained  tolerably  clear 
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until  1^  30"°  A.X.  The  finest  part  of  the  display  endured  from  12^  45*  until 
1^  15"  A.M.,  when  the  numbers  seen  fell  off  most  rapidly,  contrary  ta  the 
ordinary  rule  of  horary  increase,  until  4  o'clock  a.m.  As  far  as  I  can  esti- 
mate, the  number  seen  by  one  person  about  1  o'clock  must  have  averaged 
about  50  in  one  minute.  At  1^  45™  I  counted  50  in  six  minutes,  and  at 
3  o'clock  only  15  in  five  minutes  ! 

^*  There  was  rather  a  remarkable  glare  during  the  display,  and  the  sky  was 
not  nearly  so  dark  as  it  should  have  been."     (Letter  from  Mr.  Gr^). 

Eeport  of  Mr.  Dancer,  optician  and  practical  astronomer,  of  Manchester,  to 
Mr.  Greg. — "  Meteors,  Morning  of  November  14th,  1866,  Manchester. 

Ko.  of  meteon 
Interval. 

Prom  12*^  87"*  a.m.  to  12^  53""  a.m.         16« 

„     12**  59"     „     „     P    0»    „  62- 

At    2M5~    „  5'" 

''  The  largest  seen  had  a  purplish  train  and  colour. 

<<  One  gentleman,  in  a  very  favourable  position  in  Cheshire,  reports  fifteen 
meteors  seen  at  once."     (Commimicated  by  Mr. -Greg.) 

Bhxekbwm,  Lancashire. — "  At  12^  15°*  a.m.,  meteors  appeared  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  per  minute.  At  1^  a.m.,  four  or  five  conspicuous  meteors  were 
nearly  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  One  observer  might,  if  his  view 
were  entirely  uninterrupted  by  clouds,  see  fifty  simultaneously.  At  2**  15* 
A.M.  a  comparative  cessation.  At  B*"  a.m.,  only  a  few  weak  ones  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  minutes.  At  4**,  5**,  and  6**  a.m.  no  further  appearances,  the 
sky  becoming  more  permanently  overcast,  with  few  glimpses  of  the  stara. 
Lcnmediately  before  sunrise,  the  sky  being  clear,  there  were  no  meteors 
visible."     (From  the  Manchester  *  Examiner  and  Times.') 

Beeston  Observato}'^,  Nottingham.     Extract  from  Mr.  Lowe's  observa- 
tions : — "  The  first  meteor  seen  was  at  7*"  59°*  p.m.,  on  the  N.E.  horizon, 
large  and  bursting  like  a  rocket.     From  8**  until  10^  p.m.  much  cloud.    From 
10^  P.M.  until  11**  P.M.  cloudless,  twelve  small  meteors  seen.     Between  9**  p.m. 
and  11^  P.M.  six  flashes  like  faint  reflected  lightning  ♦.     At  10**  36"  p.m.  an 
indistinct  meteor,  a  mere  dull  spark,  moved  from  N.  to  8.  horizontally  (this 
was  evidently  very  low  down,  as  a  hill  behind  it  was  higher  than  the  meteor. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  deceived  in  this,  and  I  consider  that  it  passed  within 
100  yards  of  me).     The  sky  was  again  cloudy  until  nearly  half-past  1  o'clock 
A.M.,  but  quite  light  from  the  meteors, 
h    m 
"  About  1   20  A.M.  1  counted  myself        104  in  a  minute, 
atl   80    „  „  „  100 

atl   50    „  „  „  80 

at  3   30    „  they  had  diminished  to      6         „ 
and  at  4  30    „  „  „  4        „ 

'<  I  watched  all  through  the  night  before,  and  we  had  three  different  times 
clear  sky  of  from  20™  to  30°*  duration  between  heavy  showers,  but  not  a 
single  meteor  was  seen ;  and  on  the  night  following  the  shower^  when 
clear,  there  were  but  few  seen  here."| 

Oundle. — Report  of  H.  Weightman: — "  On  the  night  of  the  12th,  although 
keeping  a  strict  watch  between  6**  30™  and  7**  30™  p.m.,  and  again  between 
8*"  30™  and  9**  30™  p.m.,  I  saw  no  meteor.     I  watched  again  in  the  open  air 

*  *'  The  lightning  flashes  had  not  the  looks  of  lightning.  Was  it  reflected  meteor 
light?'' 
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from  11  P.M.  Tiiitil  5^  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  recorded  the 
following  numbers : — 


Hour. 


Numbers 
seen. 


Average  number 
per  minute. 


Bemarks. 


H*»  P.M.  to   J^^F.U 

ia*»P.M.    „  I2*»  35"»A.M.. 


la^  35"»A.M.   to  I2^50"A.M. 


75 
500 
500 


I 
14 
33 


Some  time  lost  in  preparationB. 
Seyeral  obserrers  on  tne  watoh. 


(Their  number  then  became  too  great  to  admit  of  beinff  counted.) 
4**A.M.  t0  5^ I      S®     I  I  I  Several  observers  on  the  watch 


"  A  few  flashes  of  sheet  lightning  occurred  at  intervals.  From  1"*  to 
1^  15™  A.M.,  during  which  time  I  should  think  that  the  meteors  were  most 
plentiful,  an  intensely  dark  cloud  gradually  overspread  the  heavens,  but 
went  off  again  very  quickly.  The  effect  produced  by  the  meteors  seen 
through  the  breaks  was  very  striking." 

Wished^,  Cambridgeshire. — The  numbers  registered  during  the  night  of 
the  13th-14th,  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Miller,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Kerridge 
and  Mr.  T.  Williams,  were — 


Hour,  a.  M.  T, 

Number  of 

meteors 

seen. 

Average 

number  per 

minute. 

Kemarks. 

h    m             h    m 
From  1 1    0  P.M.  to  la    0  a.m. 
»     la    0       „       10  „ 

„      I     0       „       I  10  „ 

„      I  a9       „      a    0  „ 
»,      a    0      „       3    0  »» 
H      30      »       40.. 
,1      4    0      1.       50,, 
Total  number  seen 

30 
45» 

41 

199 

aaS 

1 6a 

45 

1 
8 

4 

7 
4 
3 

I 

Floating  clouds  in  the  sky. 

C  A  gale  of  five  pounds*  pressure 
springing  up  with  clouds  and 
rain.    Meteors  in  rapid  suo- 

t  cession  seen  through  breaks. 

/Frequent  douds.     Lightning 
\  was  seen,  of  a  ruddy  hue. 

Floating  clouds. 
r  The  sky  after  this  became  over- 
cast; with  rain. 

1157 

On  the  night  of  the  14th-15th,  which  was  much  more  favourable  for  ob- 
servations, there  were  few  meteors  seen. 

At  Norwich. — Keport  of  Mr.  J.  Crompton,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  Finder : — 
"  Clouds  passed  constantly  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  during  the  evening  of  the  13th. 
lightning  was  seen  near  the  S.E.  horizon,  but  no  thunder  was  audible.  A 
splendid  meteor  passed  from  east  to  west  at  9^  30". 

"  From  11''  55"^  to  12^  55"^  we  counted  193  meteors.  Average  3  per 
minute.  At  that  time  the  sky  was  overcast.  By  l**  30"  it  was  clear  in  the 
south  (S.E.  to  S.W.),  though  stiU  cloudy  in  the  K  and  N.E.  From  V  30" 
to  P  45"  A.M.  we  counted  350  meteors  at  least.  Average  23  per  minute. 
They  appeared  in  rushes  of  3,  4,  or  5  at  once.  Several  were  visible  through 
the  fleecy  clouds.  Had  the  sky  been  clear  aU  the  time,  I  verily  believe  that 
we  should  have  counted  thousands.  Gathering  clouds  drove  us  in  with  rain, 
at  ^  15"  A.M.  However,  at  a  later  hour  it  cleared  somewhat,  and  I  saw 
several  more  following  the  tracks  of  their  predecessors." 

At  Aylsham,  Norfolk. — ^Mr.  W.  H.  Scott  reports  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th, "  at  1**  15"  A.if.  there  was  for  about  10  minutes  a  perfect  shower  of 
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meteors.  In  60  seconds  I  counted  28,  although  my  place  of  observation  was 
shut  in  by  a  house  on  one  side.  The  least  number  that  I  counted  in  60  se- 
conds during  the  time  mentioned  was  thirteen.  A  dense  cloud  then  came 
over  from  the  N.W.,  and  I  could  see  no  more.  They  were  quite  observable 
through  the  edges  of  the  cloud  when  it  first  came  over." 

At  Wimbledon. — A  record  of  the  number  of  the  meteors  was  kept,  with 
other  particulars  of  the  shower  which  will  be  given  later  on,  by  Mr.  f .  C. 
Penrose,  assisted  by  one  other  observer.  The  names  of  the  observers  are  in- 
dicated by  the  letters  P.  and  H.  in  the  register. 


Hour  of  observa- 
tion, a  M.T. 

Interval,  in 

minutes  and 

seconds. 

Nimiber  of  meteors  seen  by  the  observers 
F.  and  H.  looking 

South. 

North. 

h   m    B 
From  xa  57  ao  "1 

to   la  59  50  / 
From     1151 

to     I     a  40  J 
From     1  10  ao  1 

to     I  la    5  / 

fVom     I  16  50  "1 
to     I  18  ao  J 

m    s 

a    30 

I     35 
«    45 

X     30 

33.  H.    Sky  partially 
cloudy. 

24.  H.  Sky  consider- 
ably cloudy*. 

19.  F.  Sky  much 
clouded. 

53.  F.  Sky  nearly 
clear. 

51.  F.  Sky  clear. 
50.  F.  Sky  clear. 

100.  H.  Sky  clear.  Number 
by  estimation  (many  more 
inan  were  counted), 

81.  H.  Sky  dear. 

At  London, — On  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  Mr.  T.  Crumplen,  assisted  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wix,  recorded  the  number  of  meteors  seen  during  the  shower. 
The  sky  was  al^olutely  cloudless.  A  bright  auroral  glare  spread  itself  over 
the  north  and  north-eastern  sky  between  10**  and  11**  p.m.,  sufficiently 
luminous  to  obscure  the  fainter  stars.  Occasional  sheet-lightning  was  ob- 
served during  the  progress  of  the  shower.  The  observers  looked  in  opposite 
directions,  and  counted  audibly  to  prevent  reduplication. 


Hour  of  obser- 
vation, Nov. 
14th,  A.M. 

Interval 

in 
minutes. 

Number  of  meteors 
seen  by 

Total  in  all 

parts  of  the 

sky. 

Average 

number  per 

minute. 

Mr.  Wix, 

looking  S. 

Mr.Crumplen, 
looking  Jf. 

h  m 
From  la  a5' 

to  la  35  • 
From    a    7 

to     a  17/ 

10 

10 

196 
69 

aa5 
80 

4a  I 
149 

4» 
>5 

!rhe  above  numbers,  in  both  cases,  appear  to  show  that  more  meteors  were 
visible  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  half  of  the  sky.  The  maximum 
was  reached  between  1**  and  1^  15"  a.m.,  when  103  meteors  were  counted 
in  90  seconds  in  a  space  not  exceeding  one-third  part  of  the  sky,  in  a  N.W. 
direction. 

*  After  this  time  the  observers  changed  places.  J)uring  the  interval  from  i**  4o*  to 
4»»  A.M.  there  was  a  comparative  absence  of  meteors.  Soon  afterwards  the  sky  became 
much  overcast 

1867.  2d 
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-After  midBigbt^  on  the  xnoming  of  the  l,4th»  t)l9 


At  ffawJchurstf  Kent, 
sky  was  nearly  doudless.     One  obserrer,  loolong  towards  the  north, 

Prom  12**  0"  to  12**  5"  a.m.,  counted  25  meteors 
Froml2»'48»tol2'»60iA.M.,      „       68         „ 


Average  5  per  min« 
„    27        „ 


Flashes,  like  faint  lightning  behind  a  small  clond,  ooenrred  at  12^  35'"  a.k., 
and  another  later  on.  A  third  was  seen  about  2*^  80^  a.m.,  which  could  not 
be  ti'aced  to  any  spot. 

At  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight — Report  on  the  meteors  of  the  13th-14th  of 
November  1866.     («  The  Times,"  Nov.  16th.) 


Hour  of  obeerva- 

Interyal, 

No.  of 

Average 

tion. 

in 

meteors 

No.  per 

Bemarks. 

From 

To 

minutoe. 

seen. 

minute. 

h  m 

h    m 

11  30 

12     0 

30 

66 

2 

12    0 

30 

30 

200 

7 

30 

50 

20 

201 

10 

52 

58 

8 

190 

a4 

58 

I     2 

4 

201 

50 

9 

S 

3 

206 

70 

5 

10 

5 

214 

4» 

10 

II 

I 

100 

100 

11 

13 

2 

2q6 

103 

Bate  of  apparition  now  too  great  for 
the  meteors  to  be  counted  for  seme 

minutes. 

1  50 

I  54 

4 

83 

21 

At  i»»  30"  rain  fell  sharply. 

Bain  fell  again  during  we  last  in- 

2  20 

2  35 

15 

73 

5 

at 

3  15 

2  or  3 

terral. 

at 

5    0 

none  seen 

At  Sidmouth,  Devonshire. — Report  of  ^.  H,  8.  Heinecken  on  the  meteor-v 
Shower  of  the  13th-14th  of  November  1866. 

The  sky  was  overcast,  with  frequent  showers,  until  12**  8"  a.m.,  and  again 
from  a  quarter  before  one  to  one  o'clock.  At  one  o'clock  it  cleared  fbr  about 
ten  minutes,  and  after  this  it  only  cleared  again  at  intervals  througheat  the 
night.  Three  observers  looked  due  north,  east,  and  south,  through  the  closed, 
sloping  windows  of  an  observatory,  which  exactly  faced  in  those  directions^ 
and  obtained  the  following  enumerations : — 


Hour  of  observa- 
tion, Not.  14th,  A.M. 

Interval, 

in 
minutes. 

No.  of 

meteors 

seen. 

Average 
No.  per 
minute. 

Remarks. 

From 

To 

h    m  s 
12     8  10 

100 

3  10    c 

h   m     B 
12  45    0 

I   10    c 

3  20    0 

m      8 
36     50 

10 

10 

457 
130 

31 

12 

>3 

3 

Three  observers,  lookiqg  N.,£.  and  S. 
Two  observers  only,  looking  £.and  S. 
Do. 

•  At  5**  10"  A.M.  the  sky  was  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  lightning; 
but  the  light  was  of  longer  duration,  and  the  meteor  (if  such  was  the  cause 
of  it)  was  not  seen. 

Bathwick  ffiil,  Bath.— Report  of  Mr,  W.  Dobson,  on  «  Meteors  observed 
at  Bath.  Nov.  14th,  1866," 
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Hour  of  obserra- 
tion,  Nov.  14th,  A.M. 

Interral, 
in 

No.  of 
meteors 

Average 
No.  per 
minute. 

Bemarkfl. 

- 

From 

To 

minutes. 

seen. 

h    m 

h    m 

12    0 

l»  15 

75 

5 

'5 

30 

124 

8 

30 

43 

221 

15 

I     5 

I  10 

fta2 

44 

last  interval. 

smoe  the 

10 

»5 

260 

5» 

15 

20 

214 

43 

20 

as 

163 

33 

-    as 

30 

103 

21 

S« 

35 

6ft 

Jft 

3S 

40. 

60 

Xft 

40 

45 

44 

9 

45 

50 

43 

9 

50 

%    0 

10 

35 

7 

ft    0 

5 

45 

9 

5 

10 

44 

9 

10            ao    I 

10 

a4 

5 

The  nombcn  wer«  oounted  bj  Hr.  DobaoQ  wh^ii  not  oooupidd  with  obserra- 
tioDB  at  the  telfiioope ;  when  thus  employ^^  imother  oh^erver  took  up  tb« 
nnmberSy  and  continued  to  register  the  meteoro. 

At  Birminffham, — Beport  of  Mr.  W,  H.  Wood  on  the  Noyemher  meteors 
of  1866,  at  Binningham. 

'<  Numbeti0  counted  in  one^third  of  the  heavens,  containing  the  radiant-* 
point,  by  Mr.  Wood,  observing  singly. 


1 

Hour  of  observa- 

Interval, 

No.  of 

Average 

tion,  Nov. 

in 

minutes. 

meteors 
seen. 

No.  per 
minute. 

Bemarbi, 

From 

To 

h    m 

h  m 

13 

10  41  P.M. 

11    15  P.M. 

34 

8 

0 

Paths  and  particulars  mostly 
noted. 

Amount  of  doud  4.  Light- 
ning in  N.  at  lo*  57". 

II  15 

34 

19 

2 

0 

34 

55 

55 

12      0  A.M. 

fti 

5 

6 

I 

0 
0 

Amount  of  oloud  }. 
Overcast,  rain.    Cloud  A* 

14 

12      0  A.|f , 

10 

10 

9 

I 

Cloud  ^. 

10 

22 

12 

16 

li 

Then  doud,  #. 

22 

26 

4 

9 

2 

Cloud,*. 

26 

28 

2 

8 

4 

28 

33 

5 

34 

7 

Sky  dear,  and  remained  so 

33 

36 

3 

21 

7 

till  2^  25™   then  doudj. 

36 

39 

3 

3a 

XI 

The  rate  of  apparition  is 

39 

43 

4 

Sa 

n 

now  so  great,  that  only 

43 

45 

2 

37 

18 

45 

56 

IX 

aS5 

a3 

corded. 

I  25 

I  29 

t 

87 

22 

35 

4« 

60 

10 

41 

47 

6 

56 

1 

55 

57 

ft 

16 

57 
2  10 

a    4 
14 

7 
4 

x8 
10 

aj 

[inN. 
Sky  hazy.   Clouds  gathering 

20 

23 

3 

5 

I 

Cloudy.     Observations  dis- 

f 

continued. 

2d2 
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"  Number  of  meteors  seen,  in  half  hours,  in  a  third  part  of  the  sky. 

bm       hmhm        hm       bm      TotaL 
In  the  half  hour  ending      12  30     10      1  30      2  0      2  30 
Number  of  meteors  seen  56     610        684      308  70     1628 

Estimated,/oraZ/thesky      170   1540      2050       920         210     4890 

"  Time  of  Max.,    1*»    0«»  a.m. — 1*»  25™  a.m.,  No.  for  aUparU,  not  less  than  70  p.  min. 
HourofMax.,  12»»30«A.M.— 1»»30«A.M.,  „  „  3590  meteow." 

At  Aberdeen, — Report  of  Mr.  D.  Gill  to  Professor  Qrant^  on  the  meteors 
of  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  13th  of  November,  and  morning  of  Wedneeday 
the  14th  of  November  1866. 

"  Two  observers  took  their  stations  at  10*^  ^.m. 

"  The  evening  was  beautifully  clear.  A  low  bank  of  clouds  sarrounded 
the  horizon  to  a  height  of  3°  or  4^ ;  but  this  soon  cleared  off. 

''  A  breeze  from  the  west  became  stronger  as  the  night  advanced,  but  no 
cloud  appeared  until  2^  30"  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  by  3  o'dock  the 
sky  was  totally  obscured.    Aurora  was  visible  in  regular  rays  fit»m  the  north* 

<'  From  the  accompanying  journal,  giving  details  of  observations  up  till 
12^  48||™  A.M.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  meteors  seen  in  the  previous 
minute  was  200. 

"  From  this  time  meteors,  generally  with  nuclei  of  the  brilliancy  of  Venus, 
and  apparently  emanating  from  Leo,  shot  out  in  all  directions  in  such  great 
"numbers  as  to  defy  computation. 

"  By  1**  30"  the  numbers  had  so  fallen  off  that  from  that  moment  100 
were  counted  in  3"  57*  (about  25  per  minute),  and  at  ^  the  same  number 
in  5"  20",  or  a  littie  less  tiian  twenty  per  minute.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  numbers  visible  as  observed : — 


Erening  of  13th  NoTomber. 

Morning  of  14th  November. 

Hour  of  obserra* 

Hour  of  obserra- 

TotalNo. 
from  10^ 

Hon,  P.M. 

Total  No. 

Number 

tion,  A.M. 

Average  rate 

from  xo'' 

in  15 

minutes. 

of  apparition 
per  minute. 

From 

To 

P.M. 

From 

To 

P.M.  on 
the  13th. 

h    m 

h    m 

h    m    8 

h    m  8 

10    0 

10  15 

2 

12    0    0 

12    7  30 

100 

3 

10  15 

30 

5 

7  30 

18  30 

200 

9 

30 

45 

10 

18  30 

24  30 

300 

'I  nnifnrtn. 

45 

II    0 

>7 

24  30 

30  30 

400 

17/ 

IX      0 

15 

*? 

11 

30  30 

34    0 

SCO 

^      •  unifoitn 

>5 

30 

38 

34    0 

37  30 

600 

30. 

30 

45 

53 

15 

37  30 

40    0 

700 

40 

45 

12    0 

«5 

3*       t 

40    0 
45  30 
47  30 

45  3c 

47  3c 

48  30 

900 
xooo 

45 

50 
200 

At  i»»  30™  A.M.,  av. 

rate  per  min  2^.     ' 

1200 

„a»'o« 

»f 

}) 

„     20.     1 

1 

**  A  very  striking  feature  is  the  markedly  rapid  increase  compared  with 
the  gradual  decrease.  A  curve  representing  the  observations  would  indicate 
bands,  or  periods  of  uniform  numbers." 

At  Glasgow. — ^After  midnight,  until  1  o'clock,  passing  clouds  from  the 
west  occasionally  obscured  the  s^.  From  1  o'clock  until  after  3  o'clock  a.m., 
the  sky  was  perfectiy  free  from  clouds.  The  rate  of  apparition  of  the  me- 
teors was  registered  at  intervals  throughout  the  shower  by  Professor  Grant,  as 
given  in  the  subjoined  list.  Some  notes  of  their  numbers  from  Mr.  HerschePs 
observations  aro  also  placed  in  the  register,  and  are  denoted  by  the  letter  H, 
Those  numbers  observed  by  Professor  Grant  are  designated  by  the  letter  G, 
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Hour  of 
obwrra- 
tion,  AM. 

No.  of  meteors 
per  minute. 

Hour  of 
obserya- 
tion,  A.M. 

No.  of  meteors 
per  minute. 

Hour  of 
obser ra- 
tion, A.M. 

No.  of  meteors 
per  minute. 

h.  m. 

12  15 

12  45 

I     0 

2  estimated.  H.* 
X2  do.    H.* 
25  do.    H.* 

b.  m. 
I    xo 

I  15 
I  20 
I  25 
I  30 

56  counted.H. 

57.  ». 

43.  g. 

30.  Gr. 

43  in  2«.    0. 

hm 
I  35 
a    4 

a  34 

3  0 

4  30 

21  counted.    H. 
X3.O. 

3  in  2"  count.  H. 

2.  a. 

I  in  2"*  or  3"».  Or. 

At  about  12**  30"  a.m.  an  extremely  vivid  flash  of  lightning  was  observed, 
which  could  not  be  traced  to  any  cloud,  nor  to  any  meteor  then  visible  in 
the  sky.  The  last  observations  vrere  made  at  5  o'clock  a.m.,  and  the  heavens 
had  then  resumed  their  normal  aspect. 

At  Sunderlandy  Durham. — Report  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Backhouse  on  the  November 
meteors,  1866,  as  seen  at  Sunderland. 

"  I  looked  out  for  meteors  now  and  then  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but 
Baw  none.    It  was  mostly  cloudy. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  I  looked  out  frequently  for  meteors  until 
after  10^  p.m.,  but  saw  only  one,  at  8**  23™. 

"  On  the  following  morning  I  watched  from  12**  15"  to  3**  36"  a.m.  The 
night  was  splendid,  though  there  were  often  small  clouds ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  at  all  affected  the  number  of  the  meteors  that  I  counted. 
It  was  windy.  I  saw  a  flash  of  distant  lightning,  unless  it  was  the  light  of 
a  meteor  below  the  horizon.  There  was  a  very  faint  aurora  of  an  irregular 
kind.  I  counted  the  meteors  now  and  then,  and  saw 
a  out  of  a  S.W.  window. 
h  out  of  an  E.  window,  which  commands  not  quite  so  much  of  the  sky 

as  the  S.W.  window, 
c,  dy  e  out  of  doors ;   e  looking  towards  y  Geminorum ;  d  towards 
Capella ;  and  e  in  different  directions. 
"  The  most  that  I  ever  counted  visible  at  once  was  six  meteors.     It  was 
between  12^  62"  and  12*  63"  a.m.     At  12*  31"  I  first  saw  three  at  once." 


Hour  of  observation, 
Nov.  14th  A.M. 

Interval  in 

minutes  and 

seconds. 

Number  of 

meteors  seen. 

abode 

Average  rate 
per  mmute. 
abode 

From 

To 

h   m     s 
12  32    0 

39    0 
52    0 

X     825 

26  53 
29  50 

34  35 

42  50 

52    0 

1  26  25 

3    4  33 
15    0 

h   m   8 

I*  34  45 
40  45 

r    X  10  5 

tor?    9    5t 
27  57 
31  10 
35  35 
45     3 

2  28  45 

380 

18  45 

33  35 

6  1845 

m     s 
2    45 

I     45 
I       0 
X     40 
or?  0    4ot 

I       4 
X     20 

1  0 

2  X3 

5      0 

2  20 

3  27 
3    45 
I     50 

a    45 

...20 

23 

}25(or?6it) 
20 

40 

2C 

}4i- 

31 

•••30..'. 

35 

30... 

^0 

y   

...22 

35 

X4.... 

.....8 

4 • 

1 

10 

10 

...I  I 

•••3 

2 

4 

I 

0-4 

*  Tbese  numbers  were  recorded,  from  recollection  of  the  appe{g*anco  of  the  nieteors,  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  the  shower. 

t  Conflicting  journal  entries  make  this  statement  doubtful. 

\  Approaching  twilight  made  stars  below  the  third  magnitude  invisible. 
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At  FlimweU,  Eurstgremy  Sussex. — ^Mr.  Hewlett  obtained  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  shower  from  an  elevated  situation  near  his  residence,  with  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  horizon  on  all  sides.  The  numbers  which  he  reckoned, 
although  higher  than  those  of  the  foregoing  estimates,  were  fairly  counted, 
and  indicate  the  time  of  the  maximum  vnth  cousiderable  precision.  Two 
observers  looking  towards  opposite  directions  counted  aloud  to  prevent  redu- 
plication^ and  as  each  counting  of  meteors  was  registered^  the  time  by  ft  chro- 
nometer was  taken  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  error  of  the  chronometer,  if 
»ny,  can  hardly  have  exceeded  one  minute. 


The  watch  was  then  suspended  until  4^  6"*  a.m. 


^\ 

Hourc^ 

InteiTAl,  in 

Number 

AT«rage 

Data, 
Not. 

Hour  of 

Interval* 

Number 

Avenge 

obseiTft- 

minutes 

counted 

rato 

observa- 

in minutes 

counted 

rate 

Not. 

tion« 

and 

in  the 

per 

tion, 
G.M.T. 

and 

in  the 

Ptr 

O.M.T. 

seconds. 

interval. 

minute. 

•aeonds. 

interraL 

niSttCe. 

h    m     s 

m    8 

P.M.  13th 

II  54     0 

A.M.  t4th 

5  30 

0  30 

too 

2Cfo 

to 

6  30 

t     0 

too 

too|.  1 

AJf.  14th 

12  14  30 

20  30 

100 

5 

VI 

X    0 

too 

xoo 

20 

v% 

50 

9 

0  30 

xoo 

200 

a6 

50 

8 

t  30 

0  30 

xoo 

200 

30 

4    0 

100 

A5 

9  30 

X     0 

xoo 

100 

i 

35 

5    0 

too 

20 

10    0 

0  30 

xoo 

200J 

39 

4    0 

too 

a5 

II  30 

t  30 

100 

66 

^M 

3    0 

100 

33 

12  30 

I     0 

xoo 

•too 

46  30 

3    0 

100 

W 

t4  30 

2    0 

too 

5<^ 

I  30 

100 

1$  30 

I     0 

100 

xoo 

48 

1  30 

100 

66 

x6  30 

I     0 

-    xoo 

xoo 

50 

2    0 

100 

n 

18    0 

I  30 

150 

xoo 

51  30 

1  30 

100 

19    0 

I     0 

xoo 

100 

52  30 

I    0 

100 

100 

20  30 

I  30 

200 

'33 

54    0 

1  30 

too 

66 

25    0 

4  30 

250 

li 

55    0 

1     0 

xoo 

100 

»6  30 

I  30 

xoo 

66 

56    0 

X    0 

100 

100 

28    0 

X  30 

xoo 

66 

58    0 

2    0 

lOO 

50' 

32    0 

4    0 

100 

»5 

59    0 

I    0 

100 

100 

51     0 

19    0 

soot- 

53 

I     I     0 

2      0 

100 

50 

55    0 

4    0 

tooj 

»5 

a    0 

X     0 

too 

100 

2     3  30 

8  30 

too 

XI 

2  30 

0   30 

100 

200^ 

15    0 

11  30 

xoo 

\  i 

3    0 

0  30 

xoo 

200 

»7  30 

12    30 

xoo 

4    0 

I      0 

too 

100 

2  40    0 

12    30 

too 

«  1 

5    0 

1    0 

too 

too 



The  numbers  projected  on  a  curve  (fig.  1)  show  that  the  observer's  station 
traversed  the  richest  portion  of  the  zone  of  meteors  between  1**  2"  find  1**  10" 
A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November  1866 ;  mid  that  lesser  max- 

*  From  this  time  attention  was  ahnost  exduaively  confined  to  merely  oounting  the  meteors 
without  continuing  to  record  their  apparent  paths  amongit  tiie  stars. 

t  These  600  were  counted  by  one  observer  during  the  other's  absence.  Two  observers 
might  have  counted  1000,  or  53  per  minute. 

X  Began  Ugain  to  have  time  to  record  the  apparttit  paths  of  the  meteors  Amongit  the 
stars. 


AM.  X4th 

450 

A.U.  14th 

17     0 

7    0 

20 

3t» 

to 

28      0 

xt    0 

19 

tA 

29    0 

24    0 

.  50 

li- 

52  0 

23    0 
x8    0 

50 

5  xo    0 

20 

'* 
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inm  of  Che  display  also  occurred  about  12^  60°*,  1**  20°',aQd  V"  40*  a.m.  dttring 
the  progress  of  the  shower. 

Mg.  1. — Kate  of  apparition  per  minute  of  meteors  observed  by  Mr.  Hewlett 
at  Flimwell,  near  Hurst  Green  in  Sussex,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
November  1866,  with  one.  assistant. 


Jd^ 

3urs( 

)f  Obs 

lervat 

ion,  lo 

t)t5,  JNove 

mber 

14,  A.1C. 

Miaf           ^                       M                      XAM.               10                      40                       BAM.    | 

yy*m  .ftf^^. 

(Kirwr; 

220 

80 

M 
AO 
M 

Ill 

/) 

1 

lA 

' 

f 

»lr 

w 

\ 

r 

vy 

r 

u 

\ 

r^ 

s 

^t^ 

^-^ 

At  Leyton^  Essex. — ^The  total  numbers  of  meteors  and  their  average  fre- 
quency per  minute,  in  successive  five  minutes  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
Noyember  1866,  as  observed  at  Mr.  Barclay's  observatory  at  Leytoi^,  are 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Talmage : — 


In  tiie  five  minutes 

Total 
number 

number 

i 

In  the  five  minutes 

Total 

Average 
number 

Ondingat 

per 

!              ending  at 

number 

per 

mmute. 

i 

counted. 

mmute. 

h    m 

h   m 

Nov.  14th  11  57  A.K. 

IJ5 

13 

Nov.  14th    I    37   A.M. 

109 

22 

I       2 

125 

as 

4* 

57 

II 

7 

231 

46 

47 

55 

II 

12 

3H 

64 

52 

31 

6 

17 

239 

47 

57 

22 

4 

2t 

114 

43 

2     2 

28 

6 

27 

»47 

29 

7 

37 

7 

1  3a 

104 

21 

t  12 

20 

4 

The  numbers  projected,  like  the  former,  in  a  curve  show  that  the  greatest 
frequency  of  the  meteors  at  Lejrton,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November 
1866,  took  place  at  very  nearly  ten  minutes  after  one  o'clock,  and  that  ten- 
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dencies  to  other  mtxiina  were  observed  at  twenty  minntes  and  thirty-fiye 
minntes  after  one,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  previons  cmres. 

Fig.  2. — Average  rate  per  minute  of  meteors  observed  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  at  Leyton,  in  Essex,  November  14th,  a.m.,  1866. 
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V 
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^ 

^ 

At  theCffjpf  of  QoodHope, — Royal  Astronomical  Society's  *  Monthly  Notices,' 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  66.  The  meteoric  shower  was  well  observed  at  the  Hoyal  Ob- 
servatory, and  described  by  Mr.  G.  W.  H.  Maclear,  commencing  at  1**3"a.ii, 
(Cape  time),  and  reaching  its  maximum  between  2**  10"  and  2^  13"  a.m.,  when 
in  Ihree  minutes  200  meteors  were  observed. 

Deducting  V  13"  55'  (long,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory,  E* 
from  Greenwich)  from  the  hours  of  observation,  and  projecting  the  numbers 
of  the  Cape  register,  like  the]  foregoing  numbers,  in  a  curve,  it  is  seen 
(figT  3)  that  the  maximum  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  took  place,  in  point  of 
absolute  time,  about  thirteen  minutes  earlier  than  at  Leyton ;  and  the  other 
inflections  of  the  curve  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  displaced  from  those 
at  Leyton  by  about  an  equal  interval.  Mr.  G.  Forbes,  of  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity, accounts  for  the  difference*  by  showing  that,  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  zone  of  meteors  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  November  1866,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  touch  their  boundary,  and 
would  become  plunged  into  the  thickest  portion  of  their  stream  ahoxit  thirteen 
minutes  before  the  same  phenomena  would  be  perceived  in  England. 

At  G^reenuricA.-^Koyal  Astronomical  Society's  *  Monthly  Notices,*  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  64. — ^The  rate  of-  frequency  of  meteors  per  minute  at  the  Boyal  Observa- 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  S.  4.  toI.  xxxiii.  p.  282. 
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tory,  Greenwich,  during  the  night  of  the  13th-14th  of  Novemher  1866,  was 
recorded  by  a  party  of  eight  observers  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Glaisher. 
Hie  diagram  (^g.  3)  shows,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  the  average 

Fig.  3.     Hours  of  observation,  1866,  November  13-14. 
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number  of  meteors  per  minute  observed  at  Greenwich,  on  the  13th-14th  of 
November,  between  the  hours  of  11  p.m.  and  4  a.m.  Besides  four  principal 
maxima  of  frequency  at  12'^  40",  V"  10",  V  20",  and  V  60"  a.m.,  two  other 
smaller  maxima  are  seen  to  have  occurred  at  2^  45"  and  3**  45"  a.m.  The 
Greenwich  observations,  in  exUnso,  are  printed  in  the  Greenwich  '  Eesults  of 
Hagnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations  '  for  the  year  1866. 

At  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher  recorded 
a  number  of  the  apparent  paths  of  the  meteors,  amply  sufficient  to  determine 
the  positions  of  the  principal  radiant-point  in  Leo,  and  of  two  others  of  less 
consequence,  one  in  Gemini  and  the  other  in  Perseus. 

Among  the  tracks  of  meteors  recorded  by  Mr,  Glaisher's  staff  of  observers 
at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  about  sixty  of  Uie  apparent  paths  were  projected 
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on  a  general  ohaft  of  the  constellations  (see  figure)*  specially  provided  by 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  this  purpose,  with  a  view  of  de- 
Tracks  of  Meteors  observed  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  1866, 
November  13-14. 


termining  the  exact  position  of  the  radiant-point.  The  tracks  prolonged 
backwards,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pass  across  a  small  circular  area,  about 
10°  in  width,  having  its  centre  near  the  star  x  Leonis,  about  ^^  north  of  that 
star  in  right  ascension  148°  50'  (9»»  55*"),  N.  Decl.  23°.  The  position  of  the 
small  star  a*  Leonis  (Bode)  is  the  identical  place  assigned  to  the  radiant- 
point  of  the  great  November  shower,  in  the  year  1833,  by  Professor  Twining. 
At  Olasgow. — ^The  tracks  of  eighty-three  meteors  recorded  between  the 
period  of  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  shower  at  1**  15°*  a.m.  and  2**  40"  a.m. 
were  projected  by  Mr.  Herschel,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  Macgr^r,  on 
a  similar  chart,  and  indicate  nearly  the  same  position  of  the  radiant-point  in 
R.  A.  149°  (9^  56"*),  K  Decl.  24°t.  Professor  Grant,  by  means  of  the  same 
star-chart  and  with  forty-three  alineations,  obtained  for  the  position  of  the 
radiant-point  R.  A.  147°  35'  (9^  50"),  N.  Decl.  22P  53' ;  while  his  assistant^ 
Mr.  J.  Plummer,  with  the  projections  of  twenty-six  alineations  on  the  same 
map,  found  the  position  of  the  radiant-point  in  R.  A.  150°  30'  (10^  2"),  N. 
Decl.  21°  36'.  Allowing  twice  the  weight  to  the  former  determination,  the 
definitive  position  of  the  radiant-point  that  results  from  both  of  these  obser- 
vations combined  is  in  R.  A.  148°  33'  (9^  54"),  N.  DeoL  22°  30'.  A  list  of 
fifteen  of  these  positions  of  the  radiant-point  are  given  by  Mr.  Herschel  in 

*  Diagram  at  p.  55,  toI.  xxrii.  of  the  '  Monthlj  Notioes '  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical 
Society. 

t  Diagram  at  p.  56,  toL  xxrii,  of  the  *  Monthly  Notices'  of  the  Rojal  Astronomical 
Society, 
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the  '  Monthly  Notices  *  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society,  vol,  xivii.  p.  19  *> 
of  which  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  contain  the  original  descriptions. 
.  At  London, — Mr.  T»  Crumplen  and  Mr.  8.  H.  Wix  report ; — *•  Watching 
carefully  at  12**  45"  to  1**  15",  and  indeed  at  other  times  throughout  the 
morning,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  radiant  was  in  the  space  con^ 
tained  between  the  stars  f ,  x,  ^,  e  Leonis,  at  a  spot  indicated  on  the  Chart  of 
the  British  Association  as  B.  A.  147°,  N.  Decl.  24°.  This  was  arrived  at  by 
observing  meteors  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  stars,  some  of 
them  coming  almost  from  the  very  point  itself,  and  visible  only  as  enlarged 
stars  with  scarcely  any  perc-eptible  train." 

Beport  of  H:  M*^Leod : — "  I  only  noticed  four  meteors  from  other  points ; 
Ibut  the  principal  radiant-point  was  most  clearly 
defined.  ^  ^ 

"  The  figure  represents  the  six  stars  in  Leo ;  and  ^\  / 
the  radiant-point  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  near  as         \f 
possible  to  the  intersection  of  lines  joining  the        /X 
opposite  stars  of  the  trapezium.     One  very  bright      •      \       "    •  ?/ 
one  appeared  about  2^  15m  a.m.,  just  to  the  right     *^  #  %• 

of  the  radiant-point,  and  burst,  leaving  a  green  #  ot, 

spot  which  lasted  about  half  a  minute." 

.  At  WimhUdon, — Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  states  that  "  the  origin  or  radiant-point 
in  Leo  was  clearly  between  y  and  e ;  but  I 
question  if  a  single  point  ^ves  a  satisfactory 
origin,  and  I  submit  that  a  circle  of  about  S° 
in  diameter  is  more  consistent  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  paths  of  the  meteors,  as  P  in  the 
figure." 

At  Hawhhurst, — Sir  John  Herschel  laid 
down  the  position  of  the  radiant-point  with 
great  precision  on  Bode's  chart  of  the  constel- 
lation Leo  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, and  found  its  "longitude  for  1866| 
(allowing  55'  for  precession  siuce  1801,  the 
epoch  of  the  chart)  to  be  142°  20',  and  its  lati- 
tude 10®  15'  North."  (Monthly  Notices  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  20.) 

At  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.— Mr.  Pritchard,  the  President  of  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Herschel  states  that  on  tiie  14th  of 
November  he  marked  the  radiant-point  thus,  {©  Nov.  13, 1886},  "ato;  Leonis 
(the  least  bit  above  it).  I  should  say  that  it  was  too  plain  to  admit  mistake 
to  those  who  looked  long  enough." 

At  Clifton,  Somersetshire. — In  a  letter  to  *  The  Times  *  (of  November 
15th)  Mr.  (j.  F.  Burder  writes :--"  It  was  especially  interesting  to  watch  the 
meteors  which  took  their  origin  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  centre 
from  which  they  all  radiated.  With  the  aid  of  these,  it  was  easy  to  deter- 
mine with  exactness  the  radiant-point  This  spot  was  in  a  line  between  y 
and  ^  Leonis,  about  3°  from  the  former,  and  5 J°  from  the  latter  star." 

At  ^irmui^Aam.— Mr.  Wood's  report,  under  the  head  of  General  Bemarks, 

»  Two  errata  in  that  paper  require  correction.  The  position!  there  excluded  from  the 
final  arerage  are  Nos.  tt,  10,  11,  and  not  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  as  stated.  The  final  average  in 
the  paper  is  the  aHfhvietical  nuan  of  the  remaining  twelve  positions  in  K.  A.  and  decli- 
iiatidn,  giving  equal  ioeight  to  ever^ point;  and  not,  as  there  stated,  the  centre  of  a  small 
eiroolAr  are*  containing  them* — A.  3.  H. *, 
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contains  a  description  of  phenomena  at  the  radiant-point.  ^'  Stationary  ob^ 
jecfjR  continually  appeared  at  a  point  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrilateral 
y,  f ,  fi,  €  Leonis,  at  E.  A.  148°,  N.  Decl.  25° ;  and  these  appeared  as  blue  ne- 
bulous patches  3'  or  4'  in  diameter.  Heteor-streaks  within  a  circle  of  4°  radios 
round  this  point  appeared  more  compact  and  brighter  than  those  observed 
elsewhere." 

A  printed  account  of  the  meteoric  shower  by  Mr.  D.  Smith  describes  the 
radiant-point,  or  point  from  which  the  meteors  emanated,  as  most  clearly  and 
beautiftdly  kept.  "  This  point  was,  in  the  present  instance,  about  the  centre 
of  the  *  sickle '  in  the  constellation  Leo." 

At  Beegton  Observatory,  Nottingham. — Mr.  Lowe  reports  that  "  At  2**  1", 
and  again  at  2**  9"*,  and  at  4**  31"  a.m.,  meteors  appeared  on  the  exact  radiant- 
point  in  Leo,  blazed  out,  and  died  away  without  moving.  I  traced  sixty 
meteors  to  ascertain  the  exact  point,  and  1  made  it  nearer  e  than  17  Leonis. 
If  a  line  were  drawn  from  a  to  //,  and  another  from  y  to  €  Leonis,  where 
those  two  lines  cut  each  other  I  conceived  the  point  was  close  to." 

At  Wishechf  Cambridgeshire. — Mr.  S.  H.  Miller  briefly  describes  the  radiant- 
point  thus : — "  The  point  of  radiation  was  manifest  from  the  first  I  should 
fix  the  radiant-point  between  y  and  (  of  Leo." 

At  Manchester. — Mr.  Greg  considered  that  the  radiant-point,  "  though  not  a 
mathematical  centre-point,  was  very  closely,  round  the  star  (  Leonis,  extend- 
ing from  y  Leonis  towards  e  Leonis  Minoris." 

At  Sunderland, — ^The  position  of  the  radiant-point  was  determined  with 
care  by  Mr.  Backhouse,  who  states  that  "  the  meteors  belonged  to  two  classes. 
Class  I.  These  radiated  from  Leo.  I  carefully  traced  back  the  courses  ot 
fifty-four  of  them,  and  found  the  radiant-point  to  be  R.  A.  9**  57"  (148°  15*), 
N.  Decl.  23°  50'.  But  tracing  it  only  from  those  in  and  near  Leo,  between 
12^  30"  and  2^  8»  a.m.,  it  seemed  to  be  K.  A.  9^  56^"*  (149°  15'),  N.  Decl. 
23°  15' ;  and  from  those  in  and  near  Leo  between  2^  8*  a.m.  and  3^  35"  a.m.; 
R.  A.  9'*  58J"  (149°  37'),  N.  Decl.  22°  45'." 

Mr.  J.  Crompton  reports  from  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire : — "  It  seemed  as 
if  we  could  mark  out  in  the  sky  the  path  that  they  would  take,  or  almost  hong 
wires  for  them  to  run  upon,  so  regularly  did  they  pass  over,  in  lines  converg- 
ing backwards  over  a  space  in  or  about  Leo.  I  think  that  we  noticed  only 
three  which  took  any  other  or  opposite  direction." 

The  point  of  radiation  during  the  principal  part  of  the  display  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  November  1866,  was  observed  in  France,  at  Metz,  by  M.  C. 
M.  Goulier,  who  frequently  projected  it  frpm  comparison  with  the  sky  upon 
the  planisphere  of  Chazallon.  Corrected  for  precession  since  the  date  of  the 
map  (1850*0),  the  coordinates  of  the  position  of  the  radiant-point  were 
R.  A.  1495  (9»»  58»),  N.  Decl.  23°.  M.  GouHer  adds  that  "  the  uncertainty 
attaching  to  this  position  of  the  radiant-point  is  certainly  less  than  one  degree." 
(Comptes  Rendus,  December  1866.) 

Brightness  of  the  Meteors. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  at  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  reports  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  that  "  at  1^  20™  a.m.,  or  thereabouts,  a  very  bright  meteor  passed  to- 
wards the  south-west  and  produced  a  very  sensible  reflected  light.  Neither 
F,  or  H.  saw  the  meteor,  but  only  the  reflected  light.  On  looking  up,  the 
train  was  distinctly  seen,  and  remained  visible  for  at  least  two  minutes  by 
estimation. 

**  H.  recorded  one  meteor,  only,  which  was  clearly  brighter  than  Sirius ; 
and  F.  questions  having  seen  any  brighter  than  Sirius.    That  above  men- 
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Honed  (which  was  made  known  by  its  reflected  light  alone)  may  have  ap- 
proachea  the  maximum  brilliancy  of  Yenus." 

The Dleteor  which  appeared  over  Scotland  at  2^  41«  a.m.,  as  seen  by  obser- 
vers  watching  the  meteors  from  the  top  of  Carlton  Hill,  threw  their  shadows 
on  the  ground.  It  was  the  reflected  light,  also,  which  flrst  drew  Mr.  Gill's 
attention  to  it  at  Aberdeen. 

A  writer  in  the  '  Newcastle  Chronicle '  states  that  *'  sometimes,  when  two 
or  three  large  meteors  would  fall  straight  down  in  a  parallel  course  leaving 
long  streams  of  light  behind  them,  a  greenish  glare  was  cast  around." 

The  scale  of  brightness  of  eighty-three  considerable  meteors,  whose  appa- 
rent paths  were  recorded  at  the  Glasgow  Observatory  by  Mr.  Alex.  8. 
Herschel,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  Macgregor  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
radiant-point,  was  as  follows : — 

As  bright  as  Jupiter,  or  brighter . .     2  meteors  =    3  per  cent. 

»         Sirius 14      „       =17      „ 

„         Ist-mag.  star 39       „       a=  48       „ 

,,         2nd-mag.  star 26      „       =32      „ 

The  report  of  Mr.  Backhouse  at  Sunderland  contains  a  similar  estimate  of 
their  brightness. 

"  About  1**  60°»  A  jc.  I  tried  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  meteors  of  dif- 
ferent magnitudes,  with  the  result  below : — 

Brighter  than  Ist-mag.  star 2  =     7  per  cent. 

=  1st    „         4  =  14 

=  2nd  „         6  =  17 

=  3rd  „         6  =  20 

=  4th  „         8  5=  28 

=  5th  „        4  =  14 

Total 29      100 

Mr.  Baxendell,  at  Manchester,  gives  the  following  enumeration  :— 
Out  of  every  100  meteors,  10  were  above  the  1st  mag. ;  the  brightest 
of  these  ^ere  two  or  three  times  brighter  than  Sirius : 

15  were  between  1st  and  2nd  mag. 
25  „  2nd  „    3rd    „ 

30  „  3rd  „    4th   „ 

15  „  4th  „   5th   „ 

5  were  below  the  5th  mag. 

100 

Mr.  S.  H.  Miller  reports  at  Wisbech,  Cambridegshire : — '*  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  I  registered  were  equal  to  stars  of  the  1st  or  2nd  magnitude^ 
but  some  were  as  bright  as  Sirius." 

Colours  of  the  Meteors, 

Mr.  Birmingham,  at  Tuam,  describes  the  meteors  as  '<  having  the  nuclei 
generally  red  or  deep  orange,  while  the  tails  were  greenish  blue." 

Mr.  V.  Fasel,  at  Dr.  Wrigley's  Observatory  at  Clapham,  describes  the  nuclei 
as  "  yellow,  orange,  and  sometimes  red,  while  the  luminous  paths  were  of 
an  emerald  green,  or  bluish  hue,  though  in  some  cases  red." 

Mr.  Hugh  Weightman,  at  Oundle  (Notts),  reports  that  "  the  colour  of  the 
nuclei,  from  being  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  purple,  and  yellow,  became 
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gradually  ^  bright  reddish  yellow,  and  the  trains,  even  after  the  nuclei 
became  yellow,  were  generally  green." 

-  .The  writer  in  the  *  Newcastle  Chronicle',  already  mentioned,  states  that 
the  meteors  **  moved  across  the  sky,  leaving  in  their  track,  lines  sometime 
of  greenish  light,  and  sometimes  of  a  dull  red  colour." 

Mr.  Hewlett,  at  Flimwell  (Kent),  states  that  **  the  nuclei  were  mostly 
bluish  white,  except  when  near  the  horizon  they  appeared  of  an  orange  or 
ruddy  tint.  The  trains  were  generally  of  a  greenish-white  hue,  except  for 
the  last  two  degrees  or  so,  which  at  the  moment  of  explosion  assumed  a 
ruddy  appearance." 

.  Hr.  Lowe  reports,  at  Beeston,  near  Nottingham,  that  *<  the  great  number 
of  lai^e  meteors,  on  the  S.E.  horison  up  to  15°  altitude,  were  mostly 
orange-red,  whilst  those  between  Leo  and  the  north  were  bluish  white." 

Mr.  J,  Crompton  states,  at  Norwich :— "  The  colours  of  the  nuclei  were 
mostly  white,  blue,  metallic-green,  and  sometimes  a  coppery  red.  One 
which  I  saw  cross  the  fbot  of  Ursa  Major  was  marked  as  changing  its 
colour  from  whitish  blue  to  red." 

An  observer  at  Hawkhurst  (Kent),  reports  that  "  the  brighest  colours, 
•whetbej^  of  head  ox  streak,  appeared  in  those  which  were  nearest  to  the 
radiant-point.  One  brilliant  one  at  that  place,  seen  by  four  or  five  of  us, 
turned  pure  mauve  [lilac]  colour  before  it  exploded/' 

At  Saragossa,  in  Spain,  **  The  meteors  all  left  a  well-defined  tail  or  track 
of  sparks  of  a  pale  bluish  colour,  and  they  finally  exploded  with  a  brilliant 
white  or  yellow  flame ;  in  some  instances  the  flame  appeared  tinged  on  the 
edges  with  a  vivid  emerald-green  colour,  and  others  exhibited  tints  of  pink 
or  crimson  and  blue."-^(The  Times,  Nov.  19.) 

Mr.  T.  Crumplen  states,  in  his  report  of  observations  made  on  Primrose 
Hill  with  Mr.  S.  Wix : — **  We  saw  a  number  of  meteors  differing  in  colour, 
some  of  a  gold  or  copper  tint,  some  quite  ruddy ;  but  the  very  great  majority 
were  brilliant  white  or  blue,  resembling  the  electric  light. 

"  The  prevailing  tinge  of  the  trains  was  decidedly  green,"  In  his  letter 
to  the  '  Evening  Standard  (Nov.  15th),  Mr,  Crumplen  also  remarks,  that 
*'  the  general  colour  of  the  nuclei  was  of  a  pale  blue,  while  a  brilliant  pea- 
green  marked  the  trains." 

Amongst  other  observations  at  Cambridge,  Professor  Challis  records,  that 
"  a  circumstance,  which  I  had  not  noticed  at  the  August  period,  was  a  blue 
or  green  appearance  of  several  of  the  trains,^  with  heads  of  a  ruddy  colour. 
Some  few  of  the  heads  also  were  thought  to  be  blue." — (Monthly  Notices, 
R.A.S.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  77.) 

Mr.  Greg,  at  Manchester,  considers  that  "  the  prevalent  colour  of  the 

meteors  was  a  dull  white I  saw  one  fine  green  one,  with  a  defined 

disk,  near  the  radiant-point,  about  12^  80",  which  began  with  a  bHlliant 
nucleus,  and  another  crimson  and  green ;  and  I  fancy  that  I  occaaionally 
perceived  a  very  slight  bluish  tinge  in  the  trains." 

Mr.  H.  S.  Heinecken,  observing  at  Sidmouth,  states  that  **  almost  invari- 
ably the  colour  of  the  head  was  ruddy.  The  trains  of  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  were  greenish  blue ;  some  of  them  more  intense  greenish  blue, 
and  more  compact  and  less  powdery  than  others.  The  green  was  not  unlike 
the  combustion  of  silver  by  the  galvanic  current." 

At  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  Observatory  the  shower  was  noticed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maclear  as  consisting  of  *'  orange- coloured  meteors,  leaving  streaks 
of  green,  mingled  with  ordinary-looking  shooting-stars."  (Edinb.  Quar- 
terly Review  for  January  1867,)     Mr^  G.  W.  H.  Maclear  considered  "  the 
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preyailing  colour  [of  the  nuclei]  to  be  orange,  with  a  long  eea-green  train. 
Others  were  of  a  deep  red,  like  balls  of  fire,  without  any  train  at  all." 

Mr.  D.  Gill,  at  Aberdeen,  further  noticed  that  the  trains^  **  which  at  first 
were  of  a  bluish  or  yellow  colour,  changed  into  a  beautiful  epierald-green," 

At  Clifton,  Mr.  G.  F.  Burder  particularizes  the  colour  of  the  trains  as 
being  *'  of  a  most  delicate  greenish  hue.  This  greenish  tint  was  very  con- 
stant. The  meteors  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  had  often  a  ruddy  glow ; 
and  in  cases  when  the  path  was  very  much  foreshortened  to  the  eye,  and  botb 
trains  and  meteor  could  therefore  be  seen  in  opposition,  the  contrast  between 
the  colours  of  the  two  was  Very  remarkable."     (The  Times,  Nov.  16,) 

At  Chesham,  Bucks,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  C,  Grover,  "  Most  of 
the  meteors  exhibited  a  decidedly  red  head,  with  a  bluish-green  train,  J 
noted  that  their  altitude  had  a  great  influence  on  their  colour,  those  on  th^ 
horizon  being  much  more  tinted  than  those  in  the  zenith,  where  some  of  the 
brightest  looked  nearly  white,  with  blue  trdns.  Their  position,  with  regard 
to  the  radiant-point,  also  greatly  influenced  their  colour.  Those  whose  paths 
were  considerably  foreshortened,  in  and  about  IjCO,  showing  brilliant  colours, 
the  red  head  and  greenish  train  being  strongly  contrasted,  while  those  with 
long  trains  in  the  west  were  comparatively  pale  in  colours," 

Spectroscopic  Observations, 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  Mr.  Carpenter  of  the  Astronomiea} 
Department  of  the  Observatory,  and  Mr.  Nash  of  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment^  had  spectroscopes,  but  neither  detected  any  luminous  or  dark  lines  in 
the  spectra  of  any  of  the  meteors,  or  of  their  trains ;  not  even  the  sodiuia 
line  found  by  Mr.  Herschel  in  some  of  the  August  meteors. 

The  rapid  cessation  of  the  shower,  and  the  desirability  of  filling  up  a  chart 
pf  meteor- tracks  for  determining  the  radiant-point  during  the  brief  time  that 
it  lasted  iii  what  was  at  first  considered  to  be  the  earliest  part  of  its  display, 
was  the  reason  why  no  extensive  observations  with  the  meteor-spectroscow 
were  made  at  Glasgow  by  Mr.  Herschel  and  Mr.  A.  Macgregor.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  were  recorded  (Intellectual  Observer,  vol.  x.  p.  461)  :— 

*'  At  12**  41™  a  dazzling  object,  two  or  three  times  as  bright  as  Yenus, 
passed  in  a  second  from  midway  between  the  ^pointers'  to  the  nose  of  the 
Lesser  Bear,  leaving  a  bright  streak,  divided,  like  the  last,  into  two  parts ; 
but  the  first  part  in  this  case  remained  visible  the  longest.  The  end-hau 
afforded  a  decided  spectrum,  appearing  as  a  single  bright  band  in  the 
spectroscope   no  broader  than  if   looked  at  through  an  ordinary  piece  of 


The  number  of  streaks  now  visible  in  the  sky  gave  another  opportunity 
for  using  the  spectroscope. 

*'  1866,  Nov.  14th,  12^  64'"  a.m.— Equal  to  Sirius;  from  SCanis  Minoris 
to  /3  Eridani.  Left  a  streak  for  five  seconds.  The  streak  appeared  as  an 
extremely  fine  line  in  the  spectroscope  *. 

"  A  more  powerful  spectroscope  was  now  employed,  consisting  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  only  of  a  Herschel-Browning  spectroscope,  containing  two 
prisms,  and  producing  therefore  twice  the  dispersion  of  a  single  prism.  My 
assistant,  Mr.  Macgregor,  looking  at  the  streaks  with  the  unassisted  eye, 
whilst  I  watched  the  same  streaks  in  the  spectroscope,  we  each  called  out 
*  gone '  when  the  streaks  appeared  to  us  to  vanish. 

*  Not  the  least  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the  light  of  the  etreaks  in  this,  and  the 
aocompanjing  instances,  was  homogeneous ;  or,  at  least,  quite  different  in  appearance  in 
the  prisms  from  the  light  of  a  fixed  star. — A.  S.  H, 
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<*  12^  56">  A.1C. — ^Equal  to  a  first-magnitude  star.  Left  a  greenish-blue 
streak  from  three  to  four  seconds.  We  differed  in  our  vanishing  moments 
two-tenths  of  a  scond. 

"  12^  57"  A.M. — ^Equal  to  a  first-magnitude  star.  Left  a  greenish-blue 
streak  for  from  three  to  four  seconds.  We  differed  in  our  yanislung  moments 
one-tenth  of  a  second. 

"  l**  0"  A.M. — Equal  to  Sirius.  Left  a  greenish-blue  streak  for  four 
seconds.    We  spoke  together. 

''  The  result  shows  Uiat  some  of  the  streaks  were  composed  of  monochro- 
matic light,  altogether  undimmed  by  its  passage  through  the  prisms." 

Mr.  Browning  obserred  the  spectra  of  several  meteors  in  the  meteor- 
spectroscope,  from  the  observatory  of  Mr.  Barnes  at  Upper  Holloway,  Lon- 
don, between  9^  30"  p.m.,  and  4^  A.if.  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember 1866. 

The  spectra  which  he  obtained  were  of  four  kinds : — 

**  1.  Continuous  spectra  of  the  nuclei^  in  which  the  whole  of  the  colours 
of  the  solar  spectrum  were  visible,  except  violet.  In  even  the  most  uniform 
of  these,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  yeUow  was  strongly  predominant*. 

**  2.  Those  which  gave  a  bright  orange-yellow  line  of  light,  or  only  a  faint 
continuous  spectrum  in  addition  to  this  yellow  line  t< 

"  3.  Spectra  consisting,  apparently,  of  only  a  single  line  of  green  light, 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  that  shown  by  thallium. 

**  Of  this  kind  I  only  obtained  the  spectra  of  two  meteors.  In  one  of  these 
I  thought  that  I  detected,  in  addition,  a  very  faint  continuous  spectrum, 
bearly  obscured  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  green  Ime. 

'*  4.  The  spectra  of  the  trains, 

**  The  light  from  green  trains  appeared  continuous  in  the  prisms. 

**  Those  which  were  of  a  blue  colour  appeared  as  a  [(?)  faint]  line  of  laven-* 
der  colour,  with  a  still  fainter  trace  of  a  continuous  spectrum.  In  some 
few  instances  [t.  e.(2)  of  the  lavender  line]  no  continuous  spectrum  could 
be  detected." 

Mr.  Greg  obtained  the  following  observations  with  the  meteor-spectroscope 
at  Manchester. 

"  The  spectra  of  the  nuclei  of  the  three  large  ones  which  I  observed,  much 
jresembled  in  size  and  gorgeous  effect  that  of  the  crescent  moon,  which  I 
looked  at  in  the  meteor-spectroscope  on  the  following  evening.  As  I  did  not 
see  the  meteors  with  direct  vision,  I  cannot  say  how  large  they  appeared 
naturally. 

"  Their  spectra  all  consisted  of  crimson,  green,  and  blue.  The  spectra  of 
two  of  them  were  a  littie  less  well  marked  at  the  outer  edges,  and  between 
the  colours,  than  the  spectrum  of  the  third,  in  which  the  demarcation  between 
the  red,  green,  and  blue,  as  well  as  the  definition  at  the  outer  edges  of  the 
spectrum,  was  perfect.  In  one  of  them  there  seemed  to  be  pretty  numerous 
darker  lines  across  the  spectrum  in  a  vertical  direction ;  and  at  the  instant  of 
disappearance  I  saw,  or  thought  that  I  saw,  an  orange  line,  or  band  between 

^  When  a  siar  of  fmall  magnitude  is  looked  at  through  the  meteor-speotroeoope,  its 
light  is  either  completely  washed  out,  and  invisible,  or  a  line  of  faint  and  apparently 
colourless  light  marKs  its  place.  The  length  of  this  line  of  liffht,  up  to  the  oases  of  those 
stars  in  which  it  can  no  longer  be  discerned,  continues  to  be  Mwnt  half  a  degree,  l^kere 
exists  no  tendtncy  in  the  yellow  rays  of  the  stellar  spectra  to  remain  outstanding^  when 
fixed  stars  of  yery  feeble  light  are  examined  in  the  meteor-spectroscope. — ^A.  S.  H. 

t  Similar  spectra  of  the  nttclei  of  meteors  to  these  are  described  in  the  last  Beport 
for  18^6,  p.  1 A 
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the  green  and  red,  suddenly  appear  and  disappear.     It  was  not  straight  across 

the  spectrum,  but  deflected,  or  jagged,  thus  I  ^l 

"  The  spectrum  of  the  trains  was  extremely  feeble.  I  could  hardly  say 
that  there  was  any  colour." 

Characteristic  Appearances, 

At  Greenwich,  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  display,  meteors  were 
observed  to  have  a  double  out-burst,  the  principal  meteors  passing  on  at  the 
head  of  the  stream  of  light,  the  secondary  nucleus  remaining  in  the  luminous 
track.  The  accompanying  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  remarkable  objects, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Dunkin,  of  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  in  a  drawing  illustrating 
the  general  appearance  of  the  shower.     (Leisure  Hour,  Jan.  5th,  1867.) 


A  triple  meitor,  cmh  pari  [icnii^  tin  bii;^[ii  as  \  i:  niis,  in  rloseribed  by  Jifr. 
G.  Forbes  as  having  been  aeen  by  him  at  *St,  Andrews  ( Philyi4t>pliical  3iaga- 
sdne,  8.  4.  voh  xjcxiii,  p.  S3)  at  12"  41'"  a.m.,  whiub  kft  a  stre^ik  visible 
for  eight  lumtttes.  At  Glasgow  attention  was  tlrawn  to  the  meteor  by  the 
bright  light  in  tho  first  half  of  its  caur&.c.  At  this  part  a  atreak  remained 
risible  for  nine  niitmtc^,  and  collected  itself  into  an  uval  fomi,  while  the 
portion  of  the  streak  in  the  last  half  of  the  raeleor  s  course,  in  which  a  good 
view  of  the  meteor  was  obtained  at  Glasgow »  reniained  straight^  and  faded 
away  in  abont  iiO  socondss.  The  appeamnce  of  the  meteor  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  its  path,  at  Glasgow,  was  that  of  a  single  peai -j^haped  nucleus  about 
as  bright  as  Yenus,  drawiug  a  bright  train  of  light,  like  that  left  by  other 
bright  meteors  of  the  shower. 

A  remarkable  double  meteor,  equally  eiirioits,  was  obserred  by  M.  J.  J, 
Bilbermann  of  tho  College  de  Franco,  at  PariB,  during  the  progress  of  tho 
&howcr.  This  meteor  passed  slowly  from  Leo  to  the  square  of  Ursa  Hnjor, 
and  onwards  tmYards  the  west  horizon,  leariug  no  train.  It  coiisi^t^d  of  tvvo 
briUiant  round  white  nuclei,  each  about  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  and  15'  apart, 
m'hieh  oscillated  to  and  fro,  and  before  and  behind  each  other,  exactly  m  if 
performing  perfect  revolutiorts  in  a  circle  round  caeli  other,  in  a  plane  per- 
pondLCular  to  the  visual  line^ — ^one  rei^iliition  in  every  second  of  time.  The 
whole  dm^ation  was  S  or  JO  Becond.'i,  and  both  meteors  dijsnppearcd  together. 
(T^  Moniteur,  Nov.  SOth,  imi.) 

At  Hawkhut'sl, — ''  At  12^  0^  a.m.,  two  pear-shaped  meteoiia,  both  brighter 
than  Venus,  changing  from  yL-llow  into  orangCj  piij-sued  one  another  in 
almost  identically  the  &ame  course^  at  an  apparent  distance  of  about  thiee 
moon^fl  diameters  between  them,  both  expanding  together,  imd  both  leaving 
trains, 

•'  Another  red  meteor,  iiboiit  tho  same  time,  which  grew  to  Im:*  as  bright 
and  round  asHiriiis,  was  distLiietly  ob^seryed  by  all  to  make  two  darU  or  shota 
in  its  flight. 

''  At  12''  30^  30*  A.M.,  two  fine  meteors,  with  well-defined  disks  aad  don- 
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gated  behind,  moved  as  if  in  a  leash  between  the  two  last  stars  of  Ursa's 
tail." 

At  Beeston, — Mr.  Lowe  noticed  that  "in  numbers  of  instances,  whsE 
meteors  crossed  the  same  portion  of  the  heavens,  the  paths  of  each  were  of 
^e  same  length."  This  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the  coursing  of 
m  eteors  side  by  side,  which  was  frequently  observed,  for  the  same  length  and 
with  the  same  velocity. 

At  Binningham, — From  Mr.  "Wood's  observations : — "  Binary  meteors : 
Qh  2ia  ^  j£^  T^Q  meteors  of  green  colour,  each  brighter  than  fist-magni- 
tude stars,  shot  together  from  the  direction  of  the  radiant-point,  appearing 
at  R.  A.  147°  (9*»  48™),  N.  Decl.  24°,  and  disappearing,  after  leaving  yellov 

Fig.  1. 
a 


streaks  which  remained  for  2|  seconds,  at  E.A.  143^  <9^  32"),  N.  Decl.  6°. 
The  distance  between  them  at  their  first  appearance  is  represented  in  the 
figure  at  a,  about  half  a  degree ;  and  their  distance  widened  a 
little  towards  their  disappearance,  which  took  place  as  shown  in  ^^»  2. 
the  figure  at  5.  ^  H 

«0»»  27"  A.M.  Two  white  meteors,  each  as  bright  as  first- 
magnitude  stars,  shot  together  from  the  direction  of  i|  Leonis ; 
appearing  at  E.  A.  150°  (lO"^),  N.  Decl.  38°,  and  disappearing 
at  a  Ursas  Majoris,  each  leaving  a  greenish  streak.  The  meteors 
appeared  together,  with  a  distance  of  about  2°  between  them,  as 
at  a,  and  moved  with  almost  perfectly  parallel  paths  side  by  side, 
with,  however,  a  considerable  widening,  until  they  had,  at  dis- 
appearance, the  relative  positions  at  6  (fig.  2). 

*<  Curved  paths :  extinctions  and  rekmdling  of  the  meteors, 
although  not  registered,  were  observed.  A  meteor,  which  was 
observed  to  pass  through  Ursa  Major,  made  its  appearance  as  at 

Fig.  3. 
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«  (fig-  3),  described  a  pLosphorcscent  curve  o,  h,  and  disappeared  at  h, 
then  reappeared  at  e,  described  another  short  curve  c,  d,  and  finally  disap- 
peareci  at «. 

Intermittent  LigU.~Mx.  C.  Grover,  at  Chesham,  Bucks,  gives  the  foUov- 
mg  instances  of  large  meteors,  which  disappeared  for  an  instant,  and  after- 
wards reappeared  m  continuation  of  their  former  course.  The  two  firet  are 
also  noted  (by  coloured  drawings  in  the  original  report)  as  examplefl  of  the 
?!.*r  °™^'*"*  coloration  observed  in  the  shower,  during  the  morning  of  the 
14tn  of  November. 

orS°'  \^^.*.  remarkably  luminous  meteor,  which  appeared  at  about  12" 
V  *°d  exhibited  a  partial  extinction  of  light  upon  its  course. 
No.  2  (recorded  in  the  Catalogue),  at  1"  10"  a.m.,  also  showed  a  single 
reSS^t  OiwhSn  ^'^  ^^  ^"****  *"^  brightest  of  all  the  meteors 
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ITo.  3  also  presented  a  distinct  intemiption  of  its  light     It  w^  especially 
brilliant,  shedding  quite  a  glare  of  light  on  surroxinding  objects. 
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General  Appearances  of  the  Shower. 

Mr.  Wood  thufl  describes  the  general  characteristics  of  the  meteors : — 

*<  Unlike  those  of  any  other  display,  they  never  burst  or  threw  off  sparks, 
but  either  burnt  gradually  away,  or  wasted  away  in  forming  the  streak. 
This  meteoric  shower  is  further  distinguished  by  striking  uniformity  in 
colour,  size,  and  greater  duration,  both  of  the  meteor  and  of  the  streak,  than 
in  other  showers.  The  colour  may  be  said  to  be  palo  green,  the  proportion 
between  this  and  the  red  being  about  4  to  1.  The  average  size  was  nearly 
that  of  Mars,  then  shining,  which  many  of  the  meteors  resembled.  A  small 
proportion  only  were  equal  to  Jupiter ;  and  I  saw  only  one  that  somewhat 
exceeded  Yenus  at  its  greatest  bnUiancy.  Another  peculiar  feature  of  the 
meteors  was  great  accuracy  of  radiation. 

"  Phenomena  at  the  radiant-point. — Figure 
4  represents  one  of  the  blue  nebulous  patches 
deprived  of  the  true  meteoric  lustre,  which  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  close  to  the  radiant- 
point.  In  3  or  4  seconds  they  would  rapidly 
fade  and  expand  to  double  their  former  diame- 
ter (as  fig.  5).  One  such  object  appeared  at  12^^  45"*  a.m.  It  resembled  a 
varying  star,  increasing  from  the  first  magnitudo  to  the  brilliancy  of  Yenus 
in  about  4  seconds,  exactly  at  the  radiant-point,  in  11.  A.  148^,  N.  Decl.  25°. 

"Meteor-streaks  within  a  circle  of  4°  radius  round  this  poinc  were  never 
jpreceded  nor  followed  by  any  nucleus  or  true  meteor,  but  were  s^iddcnly  fomud 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  appeared  more  compact  and  brighter  than 
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Fig.  6. 


those  observed  elsewhere,  hut  always  rippled 
and  waved,  and  varying  from  one  to  two 
lunar  diameters  in  length. 

"  In  fig.  6,  a,  b,  c  represent  three  successive 
stages  of  change  of  such  a  streak,  from  its 
first  appearance,  a,  when  it  shortly  began  to 
separate  and  expand  as  at  h,  and  finally  to  curl 
up  as  at  c,  and  dissolve  like  a  trail  of  smoke. 

"  These  small  trains  frequently  branched  out  from  the  radiant-point  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  three  or  four  at  a  time.  A  group  of  four  radial 
streaks,  2°  or  3°  in  length,  was  thus  suddenly  formed  round  the  radiant  at 
12^  36"  15*  A.M.,  indicating  its  place  very  exactly,  as  already  given. 

Fig.  7. 


"At  2*^  16",  a  green  meteor,  brighter  than  Venus,  moved  from  the 
radiant-point  to  E.  A.  135°  (9**),  N.  Decl.  20°,  leaving  a  broad  green  streak 
4'  or  5'  in  width  upon  its  course  (fig.  7,  a).  This  meteor  was  the  brightest, 
and  its  streak  was  the  broadest  and  the  most  enduring  seen.  The  latter 
remained  as  a  bright  green  rippled  and  waved  bar  of  light  for  six  seconds 
before  either  fading,  curling  up,  or  dissolving  away.  It  then  gradually,  in 
the  space  of  about  two  minutes,  assumed  the  form  of  ^g,  7,  6. 

"  Between  one  and  two  minutes  after  its  first  appearance,  I  perceived  the 
spot  c  (fig.  7),  resembling  in  size  and  appearance  tiie  Prcesepe  Cancm,  a  very 
little  in  advance  of  the  spot  where  the  meteor  disappeared.  Whether  it 
was  formed  there  by  drifting  from  6,  or  if  it  was  independently  formed  by 
the  meteor,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion." 

The  streaks,  when  first  deposited,  were  remarkably  straight,  and  fine, 
bright,  lance-like  lines.  They  then,  as  described  by  Mr.  T.  Morris  at  Man- 
chester, "  in  many  instances  appeared  to  swell  in  the  centre  of  their  length 
— the  point  of  greatest  ignition  probably — and  taper  towards  the  extremity, 
forming  an  approach  to  a. double  cone." 

In  a  letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  describing  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  shower  as  it  appeared  at  Hawkhurst,  Sir  John  Herschel  re- 
marks : — "  In  a  r/reat  many  instances  (indeed  most  commonly)  the  luad 
SHOT  AHEAD  of  the  train,  as  a  star,  or, planet  of  a  very  high  red  colour.  All  the 
trains  were  sparkling  like  star-dust,  but  in  two  or  three  cases  there  was  a 
remainder  of  cometic  phosphorescent  light,  very  persistent.  In  one  which 
exploded  with  a  flash  close  to  a,  )3,  y  Arietis  [see  Catalogue,  I*'  12"  30» 
A.M.],  thiB  cometic  appearance  lasted  by  the  watch  six  minutes." 


,  ^   In  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  the  following  was  observed  at  Hawk- 
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hurst.  "  About  11^  30"*,  a  dull  yellow  meteor,  which  grew  to  a  round  disk, 
moved  on  a  curved  course  (see  &g,),  nearly  horizontally  from  Ursa  Minor 
to  a  poiut  due  west,  leaving  a  slight  train.  The  nucleus  lasted  three  seconds, 
and  continued  after  the  train  had  faded  axvayT 

Mr.  Greg  observed,  at  Manchester : — "  Nearly  all  the  meteors  showed  either 
as  simply  phosphorescent  or  lance-like  lines,  or  began  as  such.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  ones,  with  disks  of  2'  or  upwards,  the  nuclei  seemed 
finally  to  emerge  from,  or  to  shake  off,  or  lose  the  phosphorescence,  for  the 
space  of  a  few  degrees  and  then  vanish." 

Mr.  C.  Grover,  in  his  observations  of  the  November  meteoric  shower  at 
Chesham,  Bucks,  reports  that,  "  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  head  ceased  to 
emit  a  train  before  it  vanished,  consequently  the  head  was  clearly  parted  from 
the  train  just  hefore  vanishing,^* 

The  same  was  noticed  by  M.  Goulier  in  the  *Comptes  Rendus'  for  De- 
cember 1866,  whose  observation  of  the  position  of  the  radiant-point  at 
Metz  (in  the  Moselle)  is  cited  above.  "A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
meteors  was,  that  the  streaks  were  shorter  than  the  entire  length  of  their 
course,  the  nucleus  shooting  ahead  of  the  train  for  some  space  without  emit- 
ting the  phosphorescent  light  of  the  streak." 

Contortions  of  ifie  Trains, — The  large  meteor  recorded  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Heinec- 
ken  at  Sidmouth,  at  1**  8"*  9'  (see  Catalogue),  left  a  train  which  w£is  very 
conspicuous  for  six  minutes,  and  remained  visible  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 

At  first  the  train  was  straight,  but  when  the  terminations  faded,  the 
central  portion  became  curved,  and  folded  back  in  a  serpent-like  form  upon 
itself.     The  figure  is  a  sketch  of  its  appearance,  from  a  tinted  drawing  by 


Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  afterwards  became  brilliantly  nebulous,  more  circular 
and  compact,  and  retrograded  slowly  along  the  course  of  the  meteor  towards 
the  east. 

In  the  *  Monthly  Notices*  of  the  EoyalAstronomical  Society  (vol.  xxvii.p.  53), 
Mr.  G.  Venables  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  instances  of  trains 
which  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  the  deflection  which  occurred  was 
"  not  curved  but  rigid,  like  a  stiff  stick  broken  in  the  middle," 

Telescopic  Observations  of  the  Meteors, 
At  Wisheachy  Cambridgeshire. — Mr.  S.  H.  Miller  reports : — "  After  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  head,  the  trains  contracted  and  curled  up,  and  I  was  able 
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to  use  the  telescope  with  a  power  of  45.     The  trains  then  looked  much  like 
some  Nebulae,  and  I  saw  these  forms  (see  figures)." 

At  Bathwick  Hill,  Bath,  Mr.  W.  Dobson  reports : — "  I  observed  the  trains 
of  several  with  an  achromatic  telescope  (Cooke's  4-inch  aperture,  power  40). 
They  mostly  disappeared  rapidly,  except  one  large  one,  about  1^  50"  a.m., 
low  in  the  west,  the  train  of  which  remained  visible  in  the  telescope  for  nine 
minutes.  It  appeared  like  a  long  wisp  of  luminous  vapour  or  smoke,  bend- 
ing and  changing  its  form,  growing  broader  and  fainter,  and  drifting  slowly 
down  the  vnnd.  While  observing  it  another  smaller  one  crossed  the  field  of 
the  telescope,  but  its  train  disappeared  in  a  few  seconds." 

Mr.  T.  Crumplen  made  many  telescopic  observations,  leading  in  some  cases 
to  good  results,  both  of  the  nuclei  and  of  the  trains  of  the  meteors,  from 
Primrose  Hill. 

"  The  instrument  used  was  byDollond,  of  l|-inch  clear  aperture,  about  22 
inches  focal  length,  and  power  of  30.  I  took  care  to  focus  it  on  a  fixed  st^ 
80  that  no  doubt  could  arise  as  to  the  value  of  the  observations  made,  and 
these,  so  far  as  practicable,  were  confirmed  by  my  assistant,  who  is  also 
accustomed  to  use  the  telescope  for  celestial  objects. 

"  I  saw  many  meteor-trains  by  this  means,  but  in  most  cases  they  faded 
too  rapidly  for  good  observations.  Eight,  however,  were  examined  with 
great  success. 

"  One  of  these,  at  1^  7"",  was  visible  10  full  minutes.  TVhen  first  seen, 
immediately  after  the  meteor  disappeared,  it  looked  like  a  long  piece  of 
riband  in  constant  motion,  and  waved  throughout  its  entire  length.  This 
band  was  then  nearly  5'  in  width,  and  appeared  streaky  or  mottled,  as  if 
made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  interlaced  filaments. 

"  It  changed  shape  during  the  time  that  I  observed  it,  gradually  becoming 
more  nebulous,  and  at  last  it  was  almost  a  circular  patch,  somewhat  elon- 
gated towards  the  west  When  in  this  state  it  passed  over  a  tolerably 
bright  telescopic  star.  I  could  see  the  star  approaching,  and  I  noticed  a 
decided  difierence  in  the  brilliancy  and  appearance  of  this  star  when  im- 
mersed in  the  meteor-train.  It  was  undoubtedly  refracted*.  This  meteor 
disappeared  some  5°  below  a  Tauri>  and  the  train  drifted  as  much  more 
towards  the  west-north-west  horizon  before  it  finally  disappeared. 

"  Besides  this  train,  I  had  telescopic  views  of  seven  others,  which  under- 
went similar  contortions.  In  several  eases  the  trains  bent  upwards,  becom- 
ing shaped  like  the  orescent  moonf,  the  horns  always  directed  to  the  zenith. 
The  filaments  in  the  telescope  almost  always  reminded  me  of  the  particles  of 
fibre  which  fly  from  the  sudden  lash  of  a  whip. 

"  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  view  of  a  nucleus.  In  two  instances 
I  caught  them  passing  the  field,  but  in  fiight  too  transient  to  permit  me  to 
speak  of  their  appearance  in  positive  terms.  They  resembled  a  solid  body 
imbedded  in  a  nebulous  haze ;  but  although  I  have  their  appearance  well  in 
my  mind,  I  forbear  to  say  anything  open  to  question." 

♦  As  the  effect  of  refraction  would  make  the  star  hang  upon  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  as 
is  coractimes  believed  to  be  the  case  firom  a  similar  cause  in  the  occultatioh  of  stars  by 
the  moon,  such  an  effect  may  have  been,  hitherto,  overlooked  That  the  star's  appearance 
was  affected  by  partial  absorption,  or  obscuration  of  its  light,  is  an  alteration  more  easy, 
in  general,  to  be  explained  by  a  hajse,  or  misty  vapour  suspended  in  the  cloud. 

t  This  appearance  was  sometimes  observed  with  the  naked  eye.  An  observer  at 
Mentone,  Mr.  Moggridge,  in  a  letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  states  that  they 
heralded  great  outbreaks  of  the  meteoric  shower  immediately  following  their  appearance, 
and  terms  them  "  lunettes." 
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At  Wim^Mon,  Mr.  F.  0.  Penrose  reports: — "At  about  2^  30"  a.m. 
*we  took  our  stand  at  the  telescope, 
unthout,  howerer,  making  any  particu- 
lar observations  until  3**  6°*  a.m.,  when 
a  bright  short  streak  was  observed,  in 
R.  A.  13»»  12«,  N.  Decl.  37°.  It  was  of 
bluish-silvery  colour,  and  resembled  a 
riband,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  but 
there  were  probably  many  more  *  kinks' 
in  it  than  here  shown.  It  remained 
visible  in  the  telescope  several  minutes, 
and  finally  before  vanishing,  separated 
into  two  parts." 

In  illustration  of  the  many  "  kinks" 
observed  with  the  telescope  in  the 
streak  of  this  meteor,  Mr.  Penrose  gives 
the  annexed  representation  of  the  ten- 
dril of  a  climbing  plant,  twined  towards  the  right,  or  towards  the  left,  roiind 
a  slender  stem.  Eddies  and  currents  of  air  along  the  course  of  the  meteor's 
flight,  of  the  nature  of  smoke-rings, 
propagated  obliquely  towards  the  right 
or  left,  might  very  possibly  conduce  to 
the  twisted  and  knotted  appearance  of 
the  streak,  most  commonly  observed 
with  the  telescope. 

"  About  this  time  H.  observed  a  small 
meteor  in  the  telescope  passing  over  the 
field  of  view,  between  6  and  t  (the 
Bword  stars)  of  Orion;  and  P;  soon 
after  saW  otLe  pass  the  field  of  view  near 
the  Praesepe  of  Cancer.  Neither  of  them 
showed  any  remarkable  feature,  and 
they  left  no  train.  P.  saw  that  which 
passed  the  Sword  of  Orion  with  the 
naked  eye.  It  was  one  of  the  average 
smaller  meteors.  It  appeared  in  the 
telescope  exactly  like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 

"  At  3**  25"  60',  we  saw  in  the  telescope,  at  a  point  about  R  A.  15**  20", 
N.  Decl.  55^,  the  streak  of  a  meteor,  narrower  and  brighter  than  that  before 
described,  but  otherwise  similar  in  structure  to  it,  fuU  of  kinks  and  bends, 
but  this  being  of  greater  length  than  the  former,  there  were  more  of  them." 

G-eheral  accounts  of  observations  of  the  shower  were  also  received  from  Mr. 
W.  T.  Redfbrd,  Sidmouth ;  Mr.  H.  Player j  Totnes,  Devonshire ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Rodd, 
Penzance ;  Mr.  Clarke  Richardson,  Swansea ;  and  Mr.  0.  Hiff,  at  Sunderland. 

Geographical  Limits  of  the  Shower. — ^The  brightest  portion  of  the  meteoric 
shower,  on  the  night  of  the  13th-14th  of  November  1866,  was  visible  as  far 
eastward  as  Kishnaghur  (lat.  23°  24'  N.,  long.  83°  37'  E.),  about  sixty  miles 
due  north  of  Calcutta,  and  as  far  westwards  as  a  point  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  neat  the  Azores,  in  lat.  39°  56'  N.,  long.  32°  20'  W.,  or  over  a  zone 
of  at  least  115°  57'  of  longitude. 

It  was  observed  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland  (lat.  57°  9'  51"  N.),  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory  (lat.  33°  66'  3"  S.),  or  over  an  fitent  of  91° 
in  latitude. 
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The  boundaries  of  this  area  nearly  coincide  with  that  of  the  star-shower 
seen  on  the  13th  of  November  1832,  which  was  succeeded  in  the  following 
year  by  the  well-known  great  November  shower  in  America,  observed  bj 
Twining  and  Olmsted,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November  1833,  by  a 
reourrenee  of  which  in  the  present  year  (1867),  the  shower  now  described 
would  thus  be  followed  by  a  fitting  sequel. 

(4.)  The  December  meteoric  shower,  in  1866. 

At  Kishnaghur,  Lower  Bengal,  India. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
Masters  to  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart. — "  Since  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  November,  diverging  meteors  were  not  seen  or  detected  on  any  of  the 
periodic  dates,  except  the  12th  of  December.  I  observed  them  at  2**  30" 
A.M.  of  this  date.  They  might  have  come  on  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  they 
appeared  to  have  passed  off  by  3*"  a.m.  They  shot  divergingly,  and  with 
great  rapidity,  from  a  point  about  29°  or  30°  of  North  Declination,  and  136*^ 
of  Bight  Ascension.  They  darted  out  at  the  rate  of  about  three  per  minute, 
were  small,  described  short  and  thin  arcs  of  light,  and  left  no  traces.  Some 
showed  themselves  only  as  moderate  flashes  of  light,  about  40°  or  50°  from 
this  point,  without  any  visible  arc  of  light  or  course. 

"  A  bright  meteor  with  a  long  train  shot  across  the  area  of  divergence 
from  nearly  due  south  to  north,  or  from  Alphard  (a)  in  Hydra,  to  6  in  Ursa 
Major.— Kishnaghur  College,  20th  December,  1866." 

At  Birmingham^  Mr.  Wood  kept  a  strict  watch  for  meteors  on  the  nights 
of  the  12th  and  13th  of  December.  "  On  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  sky  at 
Birmingham  was  overcast  all  night.  Towards  11**  p.m.,  on  the  night  of  the 
12th,  meteors  were  very  frequent,  about  one  per  minute  in  one  half  of 
the  sky,  the  other  half  of  the  sky  being  overcast.  The  sky  then  became 
completely  overcast,  and  remained  so  until  shortly  after  midnight,  when  it 
became  partly  clear,  and  the  frequency  of  the  meteors  was  found  to  have 
greatly  decreased.  From  12''  53™  a.m.  until  1**  16"  a.m.,  with  two- thirds 
to  a  quarter  of  the  sky  quite  clear,  none  were  seen.  The  mitinmTiTn  of  the 
shower  probably  occurred  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  beginning  at 
10**  30*  P.M.  on  the  12th,  and  endbg  at  1**  a.m.  on  the  13th.  The  radiant- 
point  was  between  6  and  a  Geminorum.  The  meteors  were  blue  jmd  white, 
of  momentary  duration,  and  the  majority  of  them  without  trains.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th  the  sky  was  clear,  but  no  meteors  were  seen  in  twenty 
minutes  from  9**  30™  p.m.  to  O*"  50™  p.m.  A  display  of  aurora  borealis  appeared 
in  the  N.N.W.,  with  streamers  radiating  from  a  point  below  the  horizon, 
moving  from  west  to  east,  and  120°  or  more  in  length." 

At  MilhrooTc,  Tiiam,  in  Ireland,  the  sky  began  to  dear  on  the  night  of 
the  12th,  at  9  o'clock.  From  that  time  until  1^  25"^  a.m.  on  the  13th,  Mr. 
Birmingham  counted  260  meteors,  of  which  number  20  only  were  uncon- 
formable. Although  nine  meteors,  between  9**  15"  p.m.  and  9**  30"  p.m., 
were  shown  by  alignments  to  radiate  from  within  a  circle  about  3°  in  dia- 
meter, with  its  centre  in  R.  A.  107°,  N.  Decl.  19°,  yet  a  meteor,  nearly 
stationary  at  the  intersection  of  lines  joining  /3  and  e,  B  and  8  Geminorum, 
appeared  to  indicate  a  somewhat  higher  radiant.  In  comparison  with  the 
November  shower,  the  aspect  of  the  meteors  might  be  described  as  cindety, 
with,  however,  a  few  notable  exceptions.  They  were  mostly  of  a  bluish-white 
colour,  many  trainless,  but  in  general  leaving  a  faint  train  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  nucleus.  One  meteor,  that  was  brighter  than  Sirius,  showed  a  serpen- 
tine course.  There  was  no  well-marked  time  of  maximum,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  alternate  periods  of  repose  and  activity.     At  3**  8"  an  immense  fire- 
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ball  flashed  through  a  misty  break  of  the  clouds  iu  Leo,  leaTing  all  again  in 
darkness  "  t. 

(5.)  The  January  meteoric  shower,  in  1867. 

Heavy  snow,  and  the  overcast  state  of  the  sky  in  England  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  and  morning  of  the  2nd  of  January  1867,  prevented  observations  of 
luminous  meteors.  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  about  9**  30™  p.m., 
when  the  sky  was  comparatively  clear,  Mr.  Crumplen  watched  for  meteors  for 
a  few  minutes,  in  London,  and  saw  none. 

(6.)  The  April  meteoric  shower,  in  1867. 

On  the  nights  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  April  1867,  the  sky  was  overcast, 
with  constant  rain,  at  Glasgow.  No  reports  of  the  reappearance  of  the  April 
meteoric  shower,  in  1867  have  been  received  from  other  places. 

(7.)  The  August  meteors,  in  1867. 

Ai  Birmingham,  Mr.  Wood  reports  a  very  fine  sky  on  the  nights  of  the  9th, 
11th,  and  12th.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  the  sky  was  clear  over  head  imtil 
1^  30"  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 

From  9**  p.m.  to  11^  32™  p.m.  on  the  9th,  only  two  meteqrs  were  observed 
in  one  hour  and  a  half.  Their  number  then  increased,  and  the  paths  of  18 
meteors  were  recorded  in  two  hours.  There  was  an  equal  scarcity  of  meteors 
on  the  night  of  the  10th ;  when,  in  one  hour,  from  9*"  p.m.  to  10^  p.m.  no 
meteors  were  observed.  The  interval  of  half  an  hour,  from  12"*  16™  to  12**  45"* 
A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  also  presented  a  total  absence  of  meteors. 
Five  meteors  were  then  observed  in  15  minutes,  and  the  sky  afterwards  be- 
came overcast.  On  the  nights  of  the  11th  and  12th  the  rate  of  apparition  was 
respectively  3  and  2  meteors  per  hour.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  it  was 
as  high  as  7,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  as  high  as  14  per  hour. 

Date  and  ^ 

hour  of  I  8th      9th  (IP  30"        10th     10th  (IP  p.m.     11th    11th     12th 

obser-     jp.m.     p.m.  to  midn.).      a.m.  to  midn.)        a.m.      p.m.      p.m. 

vation  .^ 
Average 

number 

of  me-      \    %  10  14 

teors  per 

hour 
Moon  nearly  full.     One  observer. 

The  frequency,  under  similar  cicumstances,  is  little  more  than  hdf  as  great 
as  that  observed  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  previous  August  epoch  of  1866. 

A  wide  radiant  area,  extending  from  y  Persei  to  C,  c,  and  I  Camelopardi^  as 
distinct  radiants,  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Wood  to  the  recorded  paths ;  with  a 
tendency  to  radiate  chiefly  from  a  principal  radiant-point  at  c  Cassiopeise. 

The  relative  proportions  of  meteors  of  difierent  magnitudes  and  colours 
were  about  as  foUows : — 

Above  «l8t-         =2nd-  «3rdO  Yellower 

1st  mag*.         mag#.  mag«.  mag*.  I       Blue.  orange.  White. 

i  JL  i  JL       I  -5  A  i. 

5  3  4  sis  10  10 

At  Manchester. — Mr.  Greg  reports  that  the  meteors  appeared  rather  to 
t  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Afltronomical  Society,  vol.  xxviL  p.  205. 
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emanate  firom  a  linear  radiant  region,  extending  from  a  Persei  to  y  Cassio- 
peise,  than  from  a  single  point  (which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  shower) 
near  the  sword-handle  of  Perseus. 

In  America. — ^The  Committee  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Marsh  for  the  following 
communication  of  a  register  of  shooting-stars  observed  at  Germantown,  near 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  mornings  of  the  lOtb  and  11th  of  August  1867, 
by  three  observers.  Each  person  observed  independently  of  the  others,  and 
their  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  north-east. 


Philadelphia  mean  time  of 

Number  of  meteors  observed 

By  B.  V.  Marsh. 

By  C.H.  Darlington. 
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bright 
be  seen 
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be  seen 
onlight. 

observation,  1867,  August 
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0 
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h  m        h  m 

From  I     3  to   I  45A.H. 

10 

7 

17 

3 

10 

4 

14 

2 

„      I  45    „    2    0    „ 

6 

4 

10 

3 

6 

I 

7 

3 

„      2    0    „    2  IS   „ 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

I 

4 

0 

»      2  15    „    2  30  „ 

3 

2 

5 

I 

I 

t 

2 

I 

Total  numbers  in  one  hour  ^ 
and  forty-five  minutes  .  J 

22 

'3 

35 

7 

20 

7 

27 

6 

Those  originating  Hear  the  radiant  indicated  the  usual  point  in  Perseus ; 
but  some  of  the  more  distant  ones  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of 
Cassiopeia. 


Successive  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes,  1867,  Aug.  iitb 

A.M. 

r"  ■  ■         — ■ — ■ 

Number  of  meteors  observed 

By  B.  V.  Marsh.           i         By  R.  M.  Ghimmere. 

Philadelphia  mean  time. 

Confor- 
mable. 

Noncon- 
formable. 

Total. 

1 

Confor- 
mable. 

Noncon- 
form able. 

Total. 

h   m        h    m 

From  12    0  to  12  15  a.m. 

„        0  IS   „    0  30    „ 

„        0  30  „    0  4S    „ 

„       0  45   „      I    0    „ 

»        I     0  „     I  IS    » 

I  15   M     X  30    .» 

I    30    M     I   45    n 

I  45   »    *    0    » 

i>       2    0  „    2  IS    „ 

14 

'1 

13 

14 

8 

10 
II 
10 

I 

3 

2 

3 
4 
5 

3 

3 

2 

10 
16 

18     1 

^3       ( 

13  1 

14  ; 

12       1 

6 
14 

'3 
16 

2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
0 

22 

1 

*7 
16 
17 
18 
21 
16 

Total  numbers  in  two  hours!  1 
and  fifteen  mmute«   |/   ^ 

26 

129 

164 

The  average  magnitude  was  decidedly  below  that  of  previous  years.  Only 
a  few  left  persistent  trains,  and  there  were  none  of  very  great  splendour. 
The  weather  was  dear,  and  circumstances  altogether  favourable. 
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At  a  somewhat  later  hour  than  the  last  of  the  above  observations,  the 
August  meteoric  shower  appears  to  have  reached  its  maximum  in  America. 

New  York  Herald,  August  12th. — "  Poughkeepsie,  August,  11th,  1867: — 
Shortly  after  one  o'clock  this  morning  an  entirely  clear  sky  was  visible .... 
From  one  till  two  a.m.  over  seventy  meteors  were  counted,  and  from  that 
time  till  half-psist  three  a.m.  they  increased  in  number  so  fast  that  they  could 
not  be  counted.  Three  of  them  were  of  great  brilliancy.  By  four  o'clock 
A.M.  the  unusual  exhibition  had  entirely  ceased." 

The  rarest  displays  of  shower-meteors  are  comparatively  brief  in  their 
duration,  and  Mr.  Marsh  points  out "  that  observations  extending  over  several 
days,  and  vabioxtslt  situated  in  longititde,  are  needed,  in  order  to  show 
the  earth's  progress  through  the  group,  and  to  determine  the  exact  time  of 
central  passage." 

V.  Papers  relating  to  Observations  op  Luminoits  Meteors. 

1.  Professor  Newton,  on  "  The  Relative  Number  of  Shooting-stars  seen  in 
a  given  Period  by  diiFerent  numbers  of  Observers."  (American  Journal  of 
Science,  2nd  ser.  vol.  xli.  p.  192.) 

The  results  of  this  careful  series  of  observations  made  at  Newhaven,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  November  1805,  may  be  referred  to 
as  a  common  standard  for  determining  the  rate  of  apparition  of  meteors  in 
cases  where  several  observers  combine  together  to  register  their  numbers. 

During  the  three  hours,  from  midnight  until  three  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  November,  twelve  observers  at  Newhaven  were  so 
arranged  that  two  looked  to  the  zenith,  and  the  remaining  ten  divided  the 
points  of  the  compass  equally  between  them.  As  each  observer  saw  a  meteor 
he  called  his  name,  which  was  entered  by  an  iuitial  letter  in  the  register.  By 
three  o'clock  186  meteors  were  counted. 

The  average  number  seen  by  each  person  was  38*75.  Hence  the  propor- 
tion— 

No.  seen  by  one  observer :  No.  seen  by  twelve : :  38-75 :  186 (1) 

The  average  number  seen  by  two  persons  looking  towards  opposite  points 
of  the  compass  (taking  all  the  pairs  of  such  observers)  was  75*4 :  and  hence 

No.  seen  by  two  observers :  No.  seen  by  twelve  : :  75*4  :  186 (2) 

The  average  number  seen  by  three  observers  looking  nearly  symmetrically 
to  different  points  of  the  compass  (taking  all  the  combinations  of  such  obser- 
vers) was  99*7.     Whence 

No.  seen  by  three  observers  :  No.  seen  by  twelve : :  99*7 :  186 (3) 

Proceeding  thus  with  all  the  symmetrical  combinations  of  four,  five,  six,  or 
more  observers,  and  comparing  the  results  with  the  similar  results  obtained 
by  a  party  of  six  observers  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August  1865,  the 
numbers  seen  by  more  or  less  numerous  observers  are  shown  in  the  following 
Table,  which  also  contains  the  relative  numbers  seen  by  different  parties  of 
observers,  in  the  time  that  four  observers  would  take  to  count  100. 
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No.ofob. 
servers. 

Average  No 
seen  dariDg 

of  meteors 
the  watch. 

Average  No.  of  meteors 

seen  while  four  observers 

would  count  100. 

Aug.  15th, 

Nov.  15th, 

Aug.  15th, 

Nov.  15th, 

1865. 

1865. 

1865. 

1865. 

I 

49'44 

38-75 

35*9 

325 

2 

8965 

75*40 

65-1 

633 

3 

117-88 

9970 

85-6 

83-6 

4 

13771 

119*20 

lOO'O 

100*0 

5 

156-44 

131-86 

113*6 

iio'6 

6 

172*00 

14300 

124-9 

120*0 

7 

152-86 

128*2 

S 

160*67 

134-8 

9 

166-75 

139*9 

lO 

173-50 

145*1 

II 

179-83 

iSo*9 

12 

i86*oo 

156-0 

The  last  column  of  the  Table  shows  that  a  single  observer  would  not  count 
more  than  a  fifth  part,  nor  foui*  observers  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  meteors 
visible  in  a  given  period. 

2.  Mr.  R.  P.  Greg  "  On  Meteoric  Showers  and  their  Radiant-points.  (Bul- 
letins de  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  Belgique,  2nd  ser.  vol.  xxiii.  No.  2,  1867.) 

"  The  meteoric  shower  of  the  2nd  of  January  1867,  Avas  far  less  copious 
than  it  appeared  on  the  same  date  in  1863  and  1864.  There  is  not  impos- 
sibly a  period  of  five  years  in  its  return,  and  a  seven-year  peiiod  in  the  returns 
of  the  shower-meteors  of  the  5th-15th  of  December. 

"  The  linear  or  oval  extension  of  the  radiant  region  in  the  case  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  meteoric  showers,  some  them  of  long  duration  (six  or  eight  weeks), 
appears  to  arise  from  the  change  of  the  angle  of  intersection  of  the  orbits  of 
the  meteoric  bodies  with  the  earth's  orbit.  In  the  course  of  two  months  (a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  circumference)  the  angle  of  intersection,  at  the  points 
where  the  eai-th  entei-s  and  leaves  the  meteoric  group,  should  undergo  a  very 
appreciable  alteration.  In  cases  of  very  long  duration,  it  is  probable  that 
the  orbits  of  the  meteoric  bodies  nearly  coincide  with  a  part  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  that  the  meteors  of  such  a  group  move  for  some  time  nearly  in  the 
same,  or  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  earth's  path. 

"  Suppose  A  B  to  be  a  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit,  R  the  apparent  place  of 


the  radiant  region,  E',  E"  two  positions  of  the  earth  at  entering  and  leaving 
the  meteoric  group,  embracing  between  them  an  interval  of  two  months, 
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v'  w',  v"  m"  the  apparent  directions  of  two  meteors  directed  from  the  radiant 
R.     Then  the  angle  a!  is  evidently  greater  than  a". 

"  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  question,  the  arc  sabtended  by 
the  difference  of  the  angles  a',  a"  may  be  more  or  less  exactly  measured  by 
comparing  together  the  lengths  of  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  radiant 
ri^on  in  those  cases  where  it  appears  to  have  an  elongated  form.  Projected 
and  measured  upon  a  map  of  the  stars,  this  arc  occasionally  amounts  to  1 0^, 
or  15°,  independently  of  5°  allowed  for  errors  of  observation,  and  for  other 
sources  of  inaccuracy." 

By  the  "  arc  subtended  by  the  diflference  of  the  angles  a',  a","  the  difference 
from  parallelism  between  the  lines  r'  m\  r"  m"  in  the  above  paper  is  per- 
haps intended  to  be  signified;  and  this  may  amount  occasionally  to  15**. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  real  difficulty  connected  with  the  long  endu- 
rance of  particular  radiant-points  in  a  nearly  fixed  position  is,  to  explain 
why  the  elongation  of  the  radiant  regicm,  or  the  difference  from  parallelism 
actually  observed,  does  not,  in  general,  amount  to  a  quantity  nearly  as  large 
as  the  difference  between  the  angles  a\  a". 

Thus,  supposing  A  a,  B  6  to  be  the  inner  and  outer  limits  of  a  current  of 
meteoric  bodies  moving  in  parabolic  orbits  round  the  sun,  S,  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  earth's  orbit,  a  B,  and 
having  the  common  axis  B  S  s ;  S  a, 
perpendicular  to  B  S,  the  earth's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  when  it  encounters 
the  inner  limit  of  the  stream,  three 
months  before  the  time  when  it  arrives 
at  B.  The  absolute  velocity  of  the  me- 
teors where  they  encounter  the  earth  is 
everywhere  represented  by  the  diagonal 
of  a  square,  as  a  v,  whose  side  a  V  re- 
presents the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its 
nearly  circular  orbit.  Now  as  the  di- 
rections of  the  circle  and  parabola  at  a 
are,  respectively,  in  the  side  a  Y  and 
diagonal  a  v  of  the  same  square,  the  re- 
lative velocity  of  the  meteors  at  a,  with 
respect  to  the  earth,  is  in  the  direction 
V  V,  parallel  to  a  S ;  and  this  is  also  the 
direction  of  the  relative  velocity,  with 
respect  to  the  earth,  of  the  meteors  which  overtake  the  earth  at  B.  The 
radiant-point  of  the  meteors  at  a,  B  would,  in  such  a  case,  therefore  have  a 
nearly  invariable  direction,  or  apparent  position  in  the  sky,  R  R ;  and  in 
the  intermediate  interval  of  three  months,  during  which  the  shower  con- 
tinues, it  would  only  undergo  very  small  changes  of  its  place. 
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Fourth  Report  on  Dreeing  among  the  Shetland  Isles. 
By  J.  GwYN  Jbpfbeys,  F.R.S, 

Lf  spite  of  the  weather^  which  was  worse  than  usual  in  this  stormy  region, 
some  additional  results  of  no  slight  interest  were  obtained.  The  three  requi^ 
sites  of  such  enterprises  (time,  money^  and  experience)  were  not  wanting ;  and 
the  valuable  cooperation  of  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Dodd,  aided  by 
a  good  yacht  and  crew,  and  by  a  large  stock  of  apparatus,  left  nothing  to  desire 
except  calmer  seas.  Dr.  Edmondston  and  his  family  again  did  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  our  endeavours ;  and  Mr.  Oheyne,  of  Edinburgh^  kindly 
plaoed  his  house  at  Tanwick  at  our  disposal. 

Discoveries  in  natural  history  are  of  several  kinds,  all  of  which  are  nearly 
equally  important : — 1,  New  species  or  forms.  2.  Geographical  distribution. 
3.  Habits  of  animals,  including  in  the  present  case  those  supposed  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  depth  of  water.  4.  Geological  relations.  6*  Extraneous  inci- 
dents. 

All  these  I  will  now  notice  as  regards  the  Mollusca. .  Otha:  branches  of  the 
marine  Invertebrata  will  be  treated  of  by  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Dr» 
Mcintosh ;  and  Dr.  Giinther  has  kindly  promised  to  report  on  a  few  small 
fishes  caught  in  the  dredge. 

1.  New  Species. — ^The  species  I  am  about  to  enumerate  are  new  to  the 
British  fauna,  but  not  to  science. 

Terebratella  ISpHzbergensis,  Davidson, 
Afresh  and  perfect,  although  dead  ^oimen  occurred  in  80-00  fathoms  off 
Unst.  The  only  locality  hitherto  recorded  for  i^  shell  in  a  living  state 
is  Bpitzbergen.  It  was  found  by  Hisinger  and  myself  in  a  fossil,  state  at 
Uddevalla,  and  last  year  by  Messrs,  Orosskey  and  Bobertson  in  another  raised 
sea-bed  near  Christiania,  There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that  the  Shetland 
specimen  also  may  be  fossil ;  but  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  recent } 
and  Terebratula  eranium  and  T*  eaput-serpentis  (both  of  which  are  likewise 
arctic  spedes)  live  in  the  same  place  where  this  specimen  of  TerehratiUa 
Spitxbergensis  wna  pledged* 

Shynchonella  psUtacea,  Gmelin. 

A  specimen  (unfortunately  broken  in  dredging)  was  found  with  TerebrateUa 
BpUzbergensiSf  Terebrattda  cranium,  and  T*  caput-serpentis*  This  was  filled 
with  soft  mud,  in  which  was  a  fresh,  but  dead  young  specimen  of  E*psittacea^ 
I  had  on  a  former  occasion  dredged  a  fuU-grown  specimen  and  a  young  one 
(both  quite  perfect,  although  not  living)  off  Unst.  In  *  British  Conchology,' 
vol.  ii.  pp.  22  and  23,  is  an  account  of  all  the  specimens  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  Capt.  Laskey  and  others  in  the  British  seas ;  and  I  am  still  convinced 
that  most  of  these  reported  discoveries  were  mistakes,  and  that  some  of  the 
specimens  are  fossil.  The  present  case  is  free  from  doubt,  except  on  the  latter 
ground.  Single  valves  of  Pecten  Islandicus,  Tellina  calcaria,  and  Mya  trun" 
oata,  var.  Uddevallensis,  are  not  uncommon  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Shetland,  and  were  procured  with  T.  Spitzbergensis  and  R,  psUtacea ;  but 
the  former  had  an  unmistakeably  fossilized  or  chalky  aspeot,  and  never  were 
perfect  or  had  the  valves  united.  It  seems  to  be  an  established  rule  that  in 
all  spedes  of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  which  are  distributed  through  the 
European  seas,  northern  specimens  excel  in  size  those  from  the  south ;  and 
thus  the  comparative  size  of  living  and  dead  specimens  of  arctic  species  found 
in  the  Shetland  seas  may  serve  as  an  additional  test  to  distinguish  which  of 
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the  latter  are  recent  or  surviving  and  which  fossil  or  relics  of  the  glacial  epoch. 
The  two  Brachiopods  in  question  must,  I  think,  stand  or  fall  together  as 
British.  Mr.  Davidson  (the  great  aulJiority  on  this  ahnormal  class  of  the 
MoUuBca)  says  that,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  '<  there 
appears  to  be  a  probability  that  these  two  species  may  occur  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood — ^if  not  quaternary ;  but  if  this  last,  I  hardly  think 
they  would  have  been  so  perfect  and  fresh  as  you  describe  them  to  be." 
Professor  Lov^n,  who  has  examined  my  specimens,  considers  them  recent. 
According  to  Professor  Sars,  R.  psitta^cea  inhabits  the  coast  of  Einmark,  as  far 
south  as  Tromso  (69°  40'  N.  lat.),  at  depths  of  from  20  to  80  fathoms.  Mr. 
M< Andrew  dredged  it  off  Drontheim  and  in  Upper  Norway,  at  depths  of  from 
40  to  150  fathoms.     Drontheim  lies  in  63°  N.  lat.,  Unst  in  about  6P. 

JLedapemtda,  Miiller. 

A  valve,  apparently  fossil,  was  dredged  on  the  northern  coast ;  an^  several 
valves  in  a  fresh  state  (partly  covered  with  a  glossy  epidermis)  and  a  small 
perfect  but  dead  specimen  were  dredged  in  St.  Magnus  Bay,  on  the  west  coast, 
at  a  depth  of  from  60  to  80  fathoms.  As  no  glacial  fossils  of  arctic  species 
occurred  on  the  west  coast,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  L.  pemtUa  as 
British.  I  had  in  former  expeditions  dredged  small  valves  and  a  complete  pair 
east  of  Shetland  and  in  the  Hebrides.  This  species  inhabits  the  Scandinavian 
coasts,  as  far  south  as  Xullen  in  Sweden,  from  20  to  150  fathoms;  and 
M'Andrew  records  a  depth  of  160  fathoms :  it  is  a  circumpolar  species,  and 
also  one  of  our  post-tertiary  or  quaternary  fossils. 

The  next  two  species  are  especially  interesting,  in  respect  both  of  novelty 
and  of  the  classification  of  the  Mollusca.  They  belong  to  the  class  Solenoconchia 
(Solenoconches,  Lacaze-Duthiers,  or  Scaphopoda,  Bronn),  which  is  represented 
by  the  genus  Dentalium,  I  have  elsewhere  so  fully  treated  of  this  peculiar  class 
that  I  will  now  offer  merely  a  few  remarks  on  the  genus  Siphonodentaliwn  of 
Sars,  to  which  or  an  allied  genus  the  spedes  now  about  to  be  noticed  must  be  re- 
ferred. Siphonodentalium  (perhaps  thie  type  of  a  separate  family  of  Solenocon- 
chia) is  distinguished  from  Dentalium  by  having  an  extensile  worm-like  foot, 
the  disk  of  which  expands  in  the  shape  of  a  flower  and  is  furnished  with  a  spike, 
by  the  mouth  or  anterior  orifice  of  the  shell  being  obliquely  truncated — ^in  Den^ 
talium  it  is  circular, — and  by  the  posterior  or  smaller  onfice  having  its  mar- 
gin serrated  or  slit  on  each  side,  instead  of  this  orifice  being  furnished  with 
a  short  pipe  or  having  its  margin  sUt  on  one  side  only.  I  am  inclined  to  refer 
one  of  tiie  species  now  discovered  as  British  to  the  genus  Siphonodentalium, 
and  the  other  to  the  genus  Cadulus  of  Professor  Philippi*.  In  the  latter 
genus  (which  Philippi  proposed  for  the  reception  of  a  smaU.  Sicilian  fossil — ^his 
Dentalium  ovulum)  the  shell  is  not  cylindro-conical  as  in  Siphonodentaliumj 
but  is  tumid  in  the  middle  or  anterior  portion,  sometimes  awl-shaped ;  and 
the  mouth  is  encircled  by  a  narrow  rim.  In  Cadulus  the  shell  is  quite 
smooth,  transparent,  and  lustrous ;  in  Siphonodentalium  it  is  striated  or  exhi- 
bits the  lines  of  growth,  and  is  semitransparent.  The  long-lost  Dentalium 
gadtis  of  Montagu,  an  allied  species  (D.  davatum  of  Gould)  from  the  China 
Sea,  another  species  which  I  observed  in  the  late  Mr.  Cuming's  collection,  from 
Mindanao  (erroneously  named  D,  acuminatum,  Deshayes),  and  D,  coarctatum  of 
Lamarck  (a  tertiary  fossil)  apparently  belong  to  Cadulus,  and  certainly  not  to 
Ditrupa  (properly  Ditrypa),  a  genus  of  testaceous  Annelids  the  shell  of 
which  is  different  in  structure  and  composition  from  that  of  Cadulus  or  of 

*  Moa  Sic  ii.  p.  209. 
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JStpTionodentaliuniy  the  mouth  is  contracted  or  pinched-in,  and  the  animal 
is  annulose  and  has  a  circular  operculum.  On  the  other  hand,  several  kinds 
of  shelly  cases  described  as  Dentalia  really  belong  to  Ditrypa.  If  Cadulus 
is  not  generically  distinct  from  Siphonodeiitalium,  the  former  of  these  names 
has  priority ;  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  expunge  a  more  than  sesquipe- 
dalian name  from  the  terminology  of  the  Mollusca.  The  diagram  now  exhi- 
bited is  an  enlarged  representation  of  the  figures  of  S,  Lofotense  and  S,  suh- 
ftmformis,  from  an  admirable  paper  by  Professor  Sars,  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Christiania  for  1864 ;  and  it  will  serve  to 
explain  the  nature  of  these  extraordinary  moUusks.     One  of  our  species  is 

Siphonodentalium  Lofotense,  Sars 

('*  Malacozoologische  Jagttagelser,"  in  Vid.-Selsk.  Forh.  1864/  p.  17,  figs. 
29-33),  ranging  from  the  Loffoden  Isles  to  Christianiafiord,  at  depths  of  be- 
tween 30  and  120  fathoms.  It  was  rather  plentiful  among  sandy  mud  in  St. 
Magnus  Bay,  at  the  depth  of  from  60  to  80  fathoms ;  and  I  had  found  it  in 
1846  when  dredging  off  Skye*  in  1864  off  Unst,  and  last  year  in  the  Minch. 
The  shell  may  easily  be  passed  over — as  it  was  by  me — for  the  young  of  Denta- 
Ham  entails ;  but  it  is  more  curved  and  cylindrical,  the  mouth  and  correspon- 
ding lines  of  growth  slope  backwards,  and  the  margin  of  the  posterior  orifice 
is  regularly  jagged  (having  two  slight  notches  on  each  side),  and  this  extremity 
does  not  form  a  bulbous  point  in  the  fry.  One  of  the  characters  given  by  Sars 
("margine  aperturs  posterioris  integro")  should  be  amended.  My  observa- 
tion of  the  animal  agreed  with  his,  except  that  the  foot  is  vermiform  and  has  a 
fine  point,  the  disk  being  expanded  and  assuming  the  shape  of  a  flower  only 
when  the  Siphonodentalium  wishes  to  obtain  a  fulcrum  and  keep  its  place  in 
the  sand.  The  foot  of  Nucula  and  Leda  is  somewhat  similar,  its  disk  when  ex- 
panded resembling  the  leaf  of  apalm.  Another  species  oi  Siphonodentalium  pro-^ 
per  is  Dentalium  quinquangvlare  of  Forbes,  from  the  jEgean  (80-230  fathoms), 
which  M*Andrew  afterwards  dredged  off  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
6-30  fathoms,  and  named  (lapsu  calami)  D,  quadrangvlare ;  this  species  Sars 
lately  procured  from  the  Loffoden  Isles  and  Christianiafiord  in  60-300  fathoms, 
and  described  as  >Si .  pentagonum.  The  coincidence  of  the  first  and  last  of  these 
specific  names  is  curious.  D.  hicarinatum  of  Deshayes  (a  tertiary  fossil)  may 
also  be  referable  to  the  genus  Siphonodentalium,  D.  bijissum  of  Searles  Wood, 
from  the  Coralline  Crag,  is  possibly  the  type  of  another  genus,  for  which  I 
would  suggest  the  name  of  Dischides,  This  species  has  been  dredged  in  a 
living  state  off  Gibraltar  by  Mr.  M* Andrew  *.  I  suspected  that  D,  bijissum 
might  be  the  tube  of  a  young  Teredo  norvegica,  on  account  of  its  having  a 
septal  process  within  the  posterior  orifice  :  at  all  events  my  remark  is  justi- 
fied by  the  affinity  which  exists  between  the  Teredinidce  and  the  Soleno- 
conchia. 

The  second  species  of  this  class  is 

Cadulus  subfusiformis,  Sars 

(Siphonodentalium  subfusiforme,  1.  c.  p.  21,  figs.  36-44),  having  a  Norwegian 
distribution  equally  extensive  with  that  ofS,  Lofotense,  but  attaining  a  greater 
depth,  viz.  from  60  to  300  fathoms.  I  noticed  specimens  among  the  fossils 
collected  last  year  by  Messrs.  Crosskey  and  Robertson  in  a  raised  sea-bed  at 
Barholmen,  near  Christiania.  It  occurred  on  the  Unst  ground,  in  80-90 
fathoms,  and  was  apparently  not  rare.  Mr.  Peach  detected  a  specimen  in 
looking  over  some  sand  which  I  dredged  there  in  1864 ;  this  I  at  the  time 

*  It  inhabits  also  the  European  and  African  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
1867.  2  o 
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regarded  as  a  Ditrypa,  The  margin  of  the  posterior  orifice  has  two  slight 
indentations  or  notches,  one  on  each  side ;  and  Sars's  statement  that  the  maigin 
is  entire  was  perhaps  founded  on  imperfect  specimens.  O,  tuhfutifbrmis  may 
he  known  from  C.  gadus  not  only  by  its  much  smaller  size,  but  also  by  having 
the  greatest  width  or  diameter  in  the  middle  (instead  of  in  the  upper  or  ante- 
rior part),  and  by  the  posterior  or  narrower  part  being  abruptly  curtailed.  C, 
gadm  is  awl-shaped,  and  has  a  tapering  extremity;  C7.  suhfusiformis  is  gibbous. 
Whether  O.  gadua  inhabits  our  seas  is  questionable.  Montagu  says*,  '*  This  is 
a  pelagic  species,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Channel,  and  is  known  to 
mariners  by  the  name  of  *  hake's  tooth,'  who  frequently  find  it  within  sound- 
ings, adhering  to  the  log-line  (as  we  are  informed),  but  most  likely  to  the 
plumb-line."  My  specimens  are  from  the  collections  of  Dr.  Turton  and  Mr. 
George  Humphreys ;  the  latter  dealt  almost  exclusively  in  exotic  shells^  Bang 
placed  D,  gadus  in  his  genus  C resets,  among  the  Pteropoda ;  but  Philippi 
rightly  objected  to  such  a  classification,  because  the  shells  oH  all  Pteropods  are 
closed  at  the  smaller  end  t.  ^ 

The  sixth  and  last  addition  to  our  moUuscan  founa  is 

Utriculus  glohosus,  Loven 

(Amphisphyra  ghhosa,  Ind.  Moll.  Scand.  p.  11).  Two  living  specimens  were 
dredged  in  St.  Magnus  Bay,  with  Ledapemula  and  Siphonodentalium  LofoUnse. 
Its  distribution,  according  to  Professor  Lov^n,  extended  from  Finmark  to 
Bohuslan  in  the  south  of  Sweden ;  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  discoverer 
and  Professor  Lilljeborg  I  have  been  enabled  to  compare  the  Shetland  speci- 
mens with  those  from  the  Scandinavian  coasts.  I  mention  this,  because 
(before  I  was  thus  favoured,  and  when  I  had  only  Lov^n's  description  to 
consult)  I  mistook  this  species  for  another,  which  I  have  lately  described 
as  U,  ventrosuSy  from  Skye. 

2.  Geographical  distribution, — The  accompanying  listj  of  all  the  MoUusca 
hitherto  observed  in  Shetland  and  the  adjacent  seas  will  serve  to  show  the 
relations  which  exist  between  these  and  the  Mollusca  of  the  north  and  south 
of  Europe.  The  number  of  Shetland  species  is  363,  of  which  316  inhabit  the 
north  and  245  the  south  of  Europe.  The  total  number  of  species  of  British 
Mollusca,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  worked  out  the  subject,  is  712.  It  may  bo 
remarked  what  a  scanty  proportion  the  land  and  freshwater  Mollusca  of  Shet- 
land bear  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  viz.  23  species  only  out  of  122.  The  marine 
species,  however,  are  340  out  of  590 — although  the  Zetlandic  Nudibranchs 
and  Cuttles  have  not  been  well  examined,  and,  of  the  former,  28  only  out  of 
110  have  been  as  yet  observed. 

Some  species  are  now  for  the  first  time  recorded  as  Zetlandic,  e.  g.  Ter^a^ 
tella  Spitzbergensis,  Montacuta  tumiduhy  Siphonodentalium  Lofotense,  Oaduhts 
subfusifoj^mis,  Bissoa  proxima,  Odostomia  davvla,  and  Utriculus  ghbostis*  Other 
species,  either  rare  or  local,  which  I  had  previously  dredged  on  the  eastern  and 
northern  coasts,  were  found  this  year  on  the  western  coast  also.  Such  are 
Pecten  Testae,  Lima  Sarsii,  L,  elliptica,  Leda  pemula,  Axinus  ferruginosuSj 
Isocardia  cor,  TeUina  balaustina  (one  living  specimen  being  fully  an  inch  in 
breadth),  Panopea  plicata,  Eissoa  Jeffreysi,  Aclis  supranitida,  A.  Wdlleri, 
Odostomia  minima,  0,  eximia,  Eulima  intermedia,  Natica  sordida,  AporrhaU 

♦  Test.  Brit  i.  p.  496. 

t  I  bare  now  ancert&ined  that  Siphonode^iialium  Zcfoiense,  S,  gmnauangtUarey  Cadulu*^ 
ovulunif  C.  suhfusiformis^  and  Dischides  bifissus  inhabit  the  Gulf  of  Naples.    Ist  January 
1868. 

X  This  list  will  be  published  in  the  concluding  Beport  next  year. 
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Macandreas,  Cerithiopsis  costulata,  Bttccinvm  Hwmphreygianum,  Columbella 
naruxj  Pleurotoma  hrachj/etoma,  Cylichna  acuminata,  Philine  quadrata,  and  P. 
nitida, 

3.  HahiU  of  Animals. — Species  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit  shallow 
water  only  were  found  living  at  considerable  depths.  In  this  category  may 
be  mentioned  Natica  catena,  which  was  dredged  alive  in  firom  40  to  60  fatiioms. 
Capt.  Thomas  informs  me  that  he  also  dredged  this  species  in  the  Orkneys  living 
at  the  same  depth.  A  dead  specimen  of  Stilifer  Turtoni  was  procured  with 
NaMca  catena*  Bathymetrical  conditions  are  not  of  so  much  consequence  to 
the  MoUusca  as  a  suitable  habitation  and  a  good  feeding-ground.  Wo  had 
the  good  fortune  of  dredging  in  170  fathoms — a  greater  depth  than  had  been 
previously  explored  in  the  British  seas.  This  was  about  forty  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Unst.  The  ground  was  stony  intermixed  with  patches  of  sand.  The  greatest 
depth  recorded  as  having  been  dredged  in  our  seas  was  145  fathoms,  by  Admi- 
ral Beechey,  off  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MoUusca 
which  I  examined  from  our  dredging  in  170  fathoms : — 

Living. — Bbachiopoda:  Ter^atula  cranium,  young;  T,^  caput-serpenHs, 
young ;  Crania  anomala.  Cokchifeba  :  Anamia  epMppium,  young ;  A,  patel" 
liformis,  var.  striata;  Lima  svhauriculata,  young;  Ledapygmcea;  Montacuta 
mbstriata,  on  Spatangus  meridionalis ;  Venus  ovata;  Lucinopsis  undata, 
young;  Saxicava  rugosa.  Solbkoconchia :  Dentalium  entalis,  var.  anvJata, 
Gastropoda:  Trochus  dceidentalis;  EvlimahUineata;  Natica  Montacuti;  Tro^ 
phon  Barvicensis. 

Dead. — CoNcniFERA :  Pecten  septemradiatus,  a  fragment;  P.  tigrinus,  ditto ; 
P.  similis,  a  single  valve ;  GreneUa  decussata,  fragments ;  Nucula  nucleus,  single 
valves ;  N.  tenuis,  ditto ;  Leda  minuta,  a  single  valve ;  Limopsis  aurita,  small 
but  fresh  single  valves;  Area pectunculotdes,  single  valves;  Lucina  borealis, 
perfect;  Aannus  Croulinensis,  single  valves;  Cardium  fasciatum,  ditto;  0, 
minimum,  ditto ;  Astarte  sulcata,  ditto ;  Venues  lincta,  ditto  ;  Tellina  halaits- 
tina,  a  fragment ;  Psammohia  Ferrdensis,  ditto ;  Mactra  solida,  var.  elliptica, 
single  valves ;  Scrobicularia  prismatica,  bl  frsigment ;  Thraciapapyracea,Y€iT. 
villosiuscula,  young;  Neasra  cu^idata,  a  fragment.  Gastropoda:  Tectura 
fulva,yai,alhula;  Pnypilidiwm  ancyloides ;  Emarginulajissura;  Trochus  ama^, 
hilis,  young;  T,  miUegranus,  ditto;  Turritella  terehra,  var.  nivea;  Natica 
Alderi;  Trichotropis  borealis;  Buccinopsis  Balei,  a  fragment ;  Fusus  gracilis, 
young;  F,  propinquus,  ditto;  Defrancia  teres;  D,  linearis,  var.  cequalis,  a 
fragment;  PUiirotoma  costata,  ditto;  Cylichna  alba,  ditto.  Pteropoda: 
JSpirialis  retroversus  ;  Clio  or  Cleodora  pyramidata,  a  fragment. 

Of  these  species  sixteen  were  living,  and  thirty-eight  dead — ^in  aU,  fifry- 
four.  They  comprised  some  rarities,  viz.  Terebratula  cranium,  Idmopsis  aurita, 
Axinus  Croulinensis,  Trochus  amabUis,  Buccinopsis  Dalei,  and  Cylichna  alba. 
The  shells  were  of  the  usual  colour ;  indeed  this  was  brighter  and  darker  in 
living  specimens  of  Vmus  ovata  and  Eulima  bilineata  than  in  average  examples 
of  the  same  species  taken  in  a  few  fathoms.  The  notion  that  colour  is  absent 
or  fainter  in  sheUs  from  deep  water  seems  to  be  quite  unfounded. 

4.  Geological  Relations, — ^Fossil  shells  (being  apparentiy  relics  of  the  glacial 
epoch) occurred  in  170fathoms,  and  higher  up  to  80  fathoms.  They  were  chiefly 
Pecten  Idandicus,  Tellina  calcaria,  Mya  truncata,  var.  Uddevallensis,  Saxicava 
rugosa,  var.  Uddevallensis,  Molleria  costulata,  and  I^ochus  cinereus.  All  these 
species  and  varieties  inhabit  high  northern  latitudes,  and  none  of  them  have 
been  discpvered  living  in  our  seas.  No  such  fossils  were  detected  on  any  part 
of  the  western  coast  of  Shetland. 

5.  Kvtraneous  incidents, — ^In  the  dredged  stuff  taken  from  a  depth  of  about 
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85  fathoniH,  on  a  soft  sandy  bottom,  twenty-five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Unst,  I 
found  the  canine  tooth  of  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe ;  and  Mr.  "Waller  found 
the  shoulder-blade  of  a  much  smaller  quadruped.  These  occurred  within  a 
comparatively  small  space,  although  not  together,  and  they  were  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  land  organisms.  The  socket  of  the  tooth  and  the  bone 
were  eroded.  It  is  possible  that  the  tooth  was  that  of  a  tame  ferret,  which  was 
accidentally  killed  in  1862  and  thrown  into  the  sea  in  Balta  Sound,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  place  where  the  tooth  was  dredged.  The 
tide  sets  with  great  rapidity  in  that  direction  ;  and  when  the  carcase  became 
distended  by  the  gases  evolved  during  putrefaction,  it  must  have  floated  for 
some  time.  The  bone  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  to  be  that  of  a  bat ; 
this  may  have  been  eaten  by  a  snowy  owl,  and  disgorged  or  voided  on  its  way 
back  to  the  Faroe  Isles  or  Iceland.  I  mention  this  curious  circumstance  to 
show  that  some  bones  of  quadrupeds  as  weU  as  of  man  may  be  preserved  for  a 
long  time  in  "  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep,"  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
naturalist.  When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  sea-  bed,  and  the  very 
trifling  and  unfrequent  operations  of  the  dredge  (the  one  being  measured  by 
square  nautical  degrees,  and  the  other  by  square  yards),  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  that  the  remains  of  drowned  mariners — at  least  their  teeth — are  not 
thus  brought  to  light.  Clarence's  dream  (the  creation  of  a  sublime  poet)  is 
never  likely  to  be  verified  by  modern  research. 

I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  presenting  a  collection  of  the  rarer  sheUs  to 
our  national  Museum. 

Subjoined  are  letters  from  Dr.  Giinther  and  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins : — 

**  Dear  Sir, — The  fishes  collected  by  you  by  means  of  the  dredge,  at  a 
depth  of  from  80  to  90  fathoms,  at  the  Shetland  Islands,  belong  to  four  species, 
all  being  new  to  the  British  fauna.  Singularly  enough,  two  belong  to  Me- 
diterranean species — ^viz.  a  Dragonet,  CalUonymm  maculatus  (Bonap.)  and  a 
Sand-Launce,  Ammodytes  siculus  (Swains.).  The  two  others  appear  to  be  un- 
described :  one  is  a  Heckling,  distinguished  by  its  very  large  eyes,  for  which 
I  propose  the  name  of  Motdlu  macrophthalma ;  the  second  a  Goby,  which  I 
dedicate  to  its  discoverer  under  the  name  of  Gobius  Jeffrey siL  I  will  furnish 
you  with  descriptions  of  the  two  new  species,  and  remain 

"  Yours  Yerj  truly, 

"  J,  Otmjn  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  FJi.S:'  "  A.  GuimreR." 


*'  Upmidstcr,  Romford,  Essex. 
"August  28,  1867. 
"  Mv  BEAR  Sir, — I  have  carefully  examined  the  remains  found  under  such 
interesting  circumstances.  The  tooth  approaches  nearer  to  the  left  lower 
canine  of  the  ferret  {P ator his  f tiro)  than  to  any  other  teeth  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  From  so  small  a  portion  I  can  hardly  infer  the  species 
of  the  animal ;  but  if  its  possessor  was  not  a  Ferret,  he  was  a  Ferret's  first 
cousin,  one  of  the  Mustelines,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  corrosion  of 
the  fang  is  very  curious,  and  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  waste  of  the  sea :  it 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  acid,  which  has  been  prevented  from 
attacking  the  crown  by  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  enamel.  Nearly  all 
the  gelatine  has  disappeared  from  the  fang.  Its  age  would  be  best  arrived  at 
by  the  character  of  the  sea-bottom.  K  from  a  muddy  deposit,  probably  it  is 
of  that  age ;  if  from  a  rocky  bottom,  its  age  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  not 
more  recent-looking  than  many  of  the  Pleistocene  bones  I  have  dug  out  of 
caverns.  The  second  fragment  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  the  scapula  of  a  bat ; 
but  its  condition  does  not  allow  of  a  very  accurate  determination.     If  the  two 
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were  dredged  up  near  each  other,  there  is  probably  a  deposit  of  bones  at  the 
spot  whence  they  were  obtained,  similar  to  that  of  the  east  coast.  Their  dis- 
covery is  of  very  great  interest,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  can  add  so  little  to 
their  elucidation.  "  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  J,  Owyn  Jeffret/s,  Esq,  Yours  truly, 

25  Devonshire  Placer  *'  W.  Botd  Dawkiks." 

P.S.  I  may  add  that,  before  I  left  Shetland,  Dr.  Saxby  kindly  undertook,  at 
my  suggestion,  to  ascertain  whether  mammalian  bones  deposited  in  the  sea 
would  be  eroded,  and  by  what  means. 


Preliminary  Report  on  the  Crtistacea,  Molluscoida,  Echinodermata, 
and  Ccelenterata,  procured  by  the  Shetland  Dredging  Committee  in 
1867.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Merle  Norman,  M,A. 

The  further  investigation  is  carried  on  in  the  Shetland  seas,  the  more  deeply 
interesting  does  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  that  portion  of  our  country  become. 
Dredging  in  the  depths  of  those  northern  waters,  in  which  there  is  almost 
invaiiably  a  heavy  sea, — at  one  time  sweeping  across  the  Atlantic,  at  another 
rolling  away  from  Greenland,  at  another  (as  was  the  case  for  many  weeks 
together  during  the  present  summer)  running  from  Spitzbergen  and  the  ice- 
floes of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  accompanied  by  a  keen,  cutting  north-east  wind, — 
is  not  altogether  pleasant  work  for  the  naturalist.  Yet,  trying  and  difficult 
though  the  dredging  may  be,  there  is  none  to  be  compared  with  it  in  the 
British  Islands;  and  every  fresh  summer  your  Dredging  Committee  have 
spent  in  investigating  the  marine  fauna  of  Shetland,  they  have  returned 
home  only  the  more  convinced  of  the  greatness  of  the  field  of  research  which 
remains  to  be  explored.  Every  square  mile  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  trea- 
sures to  give  up  unknown  to  us  before ;  and  the  extent  of  the  riches  which 
lie  there,  one,  two,  three,  four  hundred  fathoms  deep,  will  perhaps  never  be 
known  in  our  day.  The  extreme  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Shetland 
sea  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  trysting  place  of  the  northern  and 
southern  faunas :  the  warm  influence  of  the  Gulf-stream  impinging  on  the 
western  coast  coaxes  on  many  a  species  of  sunnier  climes  to  extend  its  migra- 
tion northwards,  whUe  the  cold  winds  and  waves  which  issue  from  the  Pole 
and  come  drifting  round  the  North  Cape  and  Loflbden  Isles,  account  for  the 
many  Arctic  forms  which,  stunted  in  size  and  numerically  scarce,  are  yet 
able  in  the  equable  temperature  of  the  abyss  of  the  Shetland  waters  to  hold 
out  against  those  southern  influences  so  detrimental  to  their  constitutions. 
The  product  of  the  dredging  of  the  present  year  promises  a  rich  harvest  of 
additions  to  the  British  fauna ;  and  in  those  classes  of  which  I  more  espe- 
cially undertake  the  examination  I  have  already  found  most  important 
results ;  at  the  same  time  the  few  notes  which  at  this  time  are  given  must 
be  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  preliminary  report.  The  passing  of  every 
specimen  under  the  microscope,  as  must  be  done  in  the  determining  of  all 
the  smaller  Crustacea,  Hydrozoa,  &c.,  and  the  dissection  and  mounting  of 
every  specimen  of  the  former  not  at  once  recognized,  is  necessarily  a  work 
of  time ;  and  very  much  remains  to  be  examined,  especially  among  the 
Copepoda,  Ostracoda,  &c. 
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CKrSTACEA. 

•  First  we  will  take  the  Crustacea.  In  my  Beport  of  Hebridean  Dred^g 
last  year,  I  traced  the  genus  Xantho  northwards  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Mull  j 
and  I  have  now  to  record  the  occurrence  of  a  young  specimen  of  X.  rivvlosa 
some  350  miles  further  north,  off  the  Island  of  Balta.  A  fine  im.des<5ribed 
Pagurus  is  perhaps  nearest  allied  to  P.  cuanemis.  The  hand  is  remarkably 
broad,  the  &iger  especially  so,  and  is  furnished  with  three  much  elevat<^ 
ribs,  one  at  each  margin,  and  the  third  central ;  the  margins  are  denticulately 
spined,  and  the  wrist  and  upper  edge  of  the  second,  and  third  l^s  are  also 
spinous ;  the  species  may  be  named  Pagurus  tricarinatus.  Among  the  My- 
sidea  are  two  genera  not  yet  recorded  as  British.  Nematopus  serratusj  G.  O. 
Sars,  differs  from  Mysis  chiefly  in  the  structure  of  the  abdominal  feet  and  of 
the  central  tail-plate ;  the  species,  when  alive,  is  a  beautiful  little  thing, 
having  its  white  body  prettily  painted  with  red,  and  the  eyes,  which  are 
large  and  kidney-shaped,  of  a  brilliant  ruby  colour.  The  other  genus  is  one 
which  I  would  estabUsh  (Gastrosaccus)  for  the  reception  of  the  Mysis  sancta 
of  Van  Beneden  (=Jf.  sphiifera,  Goes);  the  marsupial  pouch,  instead  of 
being  an  appendage,  as  in  Mysis,  of  the  last  two  thoracic  legs,  is  attached  to 
ihe  last  thoracic  and  first  abdominal  feet ;  and  the  first  abdominal  feet  in  the 
female,  instead  of  being  the  smallest,  are  the  most  fully  developed,  and  con- 
sist of  an  elongated  basal  joint  and  two  short  branches ;  while  in  the  male 
the  third  abdominal  foot  is  the  more  especially  developed  sexual  organ. 
Oastrosaceus  sanctus,  though  now  first  recorded,  has  been  for  many  years  in 
my  collection,  and  was  first  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward,  of  Banff,  who  pro- 
cured it  in  the  Moray  Firth.  Mysis  flexuosa,  Sjpirittis,  vulgaris,  Grijfflthsice 
and  Didelphys;  Diastylis  lamellata,  Iphithoe  serrata,  and  Lamprops  rosea 
were  the  remaining  Stomapods. 

Among  the  Amphipoda  the  difficult  family  Lysianassidae  is  well  repre- 
sented by  Callisoma  crenata,  Anoiiyx  longicornis,  longipes,  minutus,  ohesns, 
and  ffolhoUii  (^denticulatus,  Bate),  and  by  three  ad(fitions  to  our  fauna, — 
Anonyx  nanoides  of  Lilljeborg,  procured  among  Laminarice  at  Lerwick  and 
at  Hillswick,  Anonyx  tumidus  of  Kroyer,  found  in  a  spouge  dredged  thirty- 
five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Unst  in  170  fathoms,  and  Stegocephahis  ampuUu, 
Phipps.  This  last  truly  arctic  species  was  dredged  in  60-70  fathoms  in 
St.  Magnus  Bay ;  the  single  specimen  procured  is,  as  compared  with  Spitz- 
bergen  examples,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Loven,  as  a  pigmy  to 
giants,  bearing  about  the  same  proportionate  size  to  its  northern  brethren  as 
do  the  Leda  pemula,  taken  in  the  same  spot,  to  their  Greenland  relatives. 
Indeed,  as  a  rule,  those  arctic  Amphipods,  which  occur  also  on  the  British 
coast — for  example,  Oammants  loeirsta  and  Amathillu  Sahini — attain  a  much 
greater  development  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  Anonyx  tumidus,  how- 
ever, of  Shetland,  shows  no  difference  of  size  from  Spitzbergen  specimens.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  is  a  truly  arctic  species;  for 
although  long  known  in  the  north,  it  has  recently  been  recorded  by  Professor 
Heller  from  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  its  discovery  this  year  in  Shetland  gives 
an  intermediate  locality.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  essentially  parasitic  species, 
which  is  never  found  except  either  in  the  branchial  sac  of  Tunicata  or  in 
sponges,  and  that  it  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  very  deep  water,  may  have  led 
to  its  having  been  hitherto  overlooked. 

Passing  over  all  other  Amphipoda  hitherto  known  to  our  fauna,  I  have  to 
announce  the  following  important  additions : — a  species  allied  apparently  to 
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CalUopius,  having  subequal  ovato  gnathopods ;  but  the  peduncles  of  the  an- 
tennae are  longer  and  tiie  flagella  shorter  than  ia  usual  in  that  genus,  and 
the  meros  of  the  pereiopods  is  not  produced  backwards  and  downwards ;  a 
Fleuaies  (?),  with  smooth  body,  and  hands  somewhat  resembling  in  structure 
those  of  the  second  pair  in  Amphihchus  manudens,  Bate,  with  the  palm 
similarly  crenated,  but  much  more  oblique ;  a  new  genus  allied  in  general 
characters  of  eyes,  of  gnathopods,  and  pereiopods,  especially  in  the  broadly 
flattened  meros  and  carpus  of  the  last  pair,  to  Haphops,  but  having  the  an- 
tenna) furnished  with  an  appendage ;  an  Atylits,  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  length  and  sleriderness  of  the  legs,  and  having  the  hinder 
margin  of  all  the  abdominal  segments  serrate  across  the  back  with  a  larger 
central  spine ;  a  Cyrtcphium,  having  the  segments  of  the  body  furnished  with 
spine-formed  tubercles,  which  are  much  Iw-ger  than  those  of  C,  tvhercvlaris, 
Bruzelius,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  having  the  hand  of  the  second  gna- 
thopods shorter  and  broader,  and  the  spine  of  the  meros  large  and  strong ; 
and  a  CaropJuum,  with  longer  posterior  uropods  and  less  strongly  developed 
antennas  than  the  species  hitherto  described. 

Of  Isopoda  the  very  rare  species  Paratanais  ngidus,  B.  &  W.,  Fhryxus 
ahdominalis,  parasitical  in  Hippohjte  pusiola,  LeptoBpidia  hrevipes,  B.  &  W., 
and  Cirolana  sptnipes,  B.  <fe  W.,  were  found,  together  with  what  appears  to 
be  a  new  species  of  the  last  genus.  The  form  comes  nearest  to  the  ^ga 
crenulata  of  Lutken,  agreeing  with  it  in  having  the  telson  truncated  and 
denticulate  at  the  extremity;  the  general  outline  of  the  telson,  however, 
differs  from  Liitken's  figure,  and  the  uropods  are  of  different  form.' 

My  attention  was  especially  directed  during  the  expedition  to  the  Ento- 
mostraca,  and  an  enormous  stock  of  material  has  been  accumulated  for 
examination.  It  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched,  but  the  following  new 
things  have  already  been  observed.  First  and  foremost  is  Cypridhia  Nor- 
vegiea  of  Baird — the  largest  of  all  European  Ostracoda ;  next  is  a  very  fine 
.arctic  Cythereis,  Cythereis  castata  of  Brady,  only  known  previously  from  the 
Hunde  Islands ;  Fontocypris  Jiispida,  Cythereis  crenulata,  and  Cythereis  ahys- 
sieola  are  species  recently  described  by  G.  0.  Sars  from  the  Norwegian  seas ; 
and  besides  these  there  are  four  species  of  Cythere,  one  Cythericlea,  two 
Cytherura  (including  by  far  the  finest  species  of  the  genus  yet  known),  and 
a  species  allied  perhaps  to  Argillceeia  cylinidrica  of  Sars,  which  appear  to  be 
new  to  science.  There  are  also  several  members  of  the  families  AltetUhidce 
and  EarpaeHcidoii  together  with  a  curious  form,  parasitic  in  Dideninaum 
gelatinosum,  which  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  determine,  and  believe  to  be 
.  undeacribed. 

The  very  rare  and  curious  burrowing  barnacle,  Alcippe  lampas,  Hancock, 
was  inhabiting  shells  of  Fusus  antiquusy  dredged  five  miles  off  Balta. 

TUKICATA. 

The  Tunicata  dredged  were  very  few,  but  included  Ascidia  rudis,  Alder,  a 
large  species  discovered  in  1861,  and  this  year  procured  between  the  Islands 
of  Whalsey  and  Balta.  In  a  cave  in  St.  Magnus  Bay,  Thylacium  Normani, 
Alder,  was  living  in  great  numbers ;  it  was  only  previously  known  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  it  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  side  of  the  famous 
Gouliot  Cave.  8alpa  runcinata  was  met  with  in  some  numbers  in  the  open 
sea  thirty  ndles  N.N.W.  of  Burrafirth  Lighthouse,  but  was  not  observed 
nearer  shore. 
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POLTZOA. 

Two  or  three  fragments  of  the  beautifal  coral  Eomera  violacea  of  Saw 
were  dredged  between  Balta  and  Whalsey  in  40-50  fathoms.  A  fine  spe- 
cimen procured  by  Mr.  Barlee  has  long  been  in  my  collection.  I  found  it 
among  his  Polyzoa  bequeathed  to  me  marked  "  Shetland."  The  confirmation 
of  the  discovery  is,  however,  of  importance,  and  this  fine  addition  to  our 
fauna  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  public.  A  very  remarkable  Lepralia, 
found  between  tidemarks  at  Balta,  differs  widely  from  all  known  species. 
The  mouth  of  the  hyaline,  punctate,  ovate  cells,  instead  of  being  sessile,  is 
elevated  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  tube  which  rises  from  the  polyzoary ; 
immediately  below  the  origin  of  this  tube  is  an  ovate  avicularium.  A  small 
patch  of  this  species,  consisting  of  a  few  cells  only,  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
which  I  had  met  with  among  the  things  procured  in  Shetland  by  Mr.  Barlee, 
was  sent  by  me  some  years  ago  to  Professor  Busk,  who  attached  to  them  the 
manuscript  name  Lepralia  ttthuloscf,  a  title  "which  the  species  may  most 
appropriately  bear.  There  is  also  a  new  Eschara^  and  a  few  other  species 
were  found  which  are  additions  to  the  very  long  list  of  Shetland  Polyroa 
previously  known  to  me, 

ECHINODEBMATA. 

Among  the  Echinodermata  the  fact  of  (Maris  papillata  and  Spatangus 
meridionalis  having  been  dredged  in  considerable  numbers,  living  in  100-110 
fathoms,  about  thirty  miles  N.N.W.  of  Unst,  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
Cidaris  has  never  before  been  dredged  in  our  seas,  the  few  specimens  known 
having  been  obtained  from  fishermen's  lines.  We  kept  it  alive  for  some 
time,  and  found  it  to  be  remarkably  sluggish  in  its  movements.  The  Spa- 
tangus  was  not  known  anywhere  north  of  the  Mediterranean  until  1864, 
when  two  specimens  were  obtained  near  the  same  spot  in  which  it  has  this 
year  been  met  with  in  greater  profusion.  A  second  British  specimen  of 
Archaster  Parelii  was  found  near  the  same  s^i  as  the  species  just  referred  to. 
An  Echinocardtum  was  dredged  by  Mr.  M* Andrew  many  years  ago  on  the 
south  side  of  Bressay  Island,  Shetland,  and  described  and  figured  in  the 
'Annals  of  Natural  History'  for  1857,  under  the  name  of  AmpTndotus gib- 
horns  of  Agassiz.  The  species  was  dredged  this  year  in  St.  Magnus  Bay,  and 
I  have  seen  a  second  specimen  procured  by  Mr.  D.  Bobertson  in  the  Clyde 
district,  and  a  third  found  by  Mr.  Hodge  on  the  Durham  coast.  It  is  most 
certainly  not  the  Amphidetus  gihhosus  of  Agassiz,  and  I  would  propose  to  call 
it  Echhwcardium  ptnnatifidum,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  pedicel- 
larise,  which  are  very  different  from  the  same  organs  in  E»  ovaium,  its  nearest 
ally,  and  remind  us  strongly  of  the  form  of  fern  leaves. 

C<EL£XTEBATA. 

Lastly,  in  briefly  noticing  the  Coelenterata,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
Stomphia  Churchue,  Bulocera  Tuedice,  and  Pennattda  pTiospTiorea,  the  last  in 
most  extraordinary  profusion,  were  found  in  St.  Magnus  Bay,  and  that  Bhko^ 
dine  areolata,  Merona  cormtcopue,  and  Dicoryne  conferta^  live  in  about  50 
fathoms,  five  to  seven  miles  off  Balta.  In  company  with  these  last  were 
thousands  of  a  Zoanthtts,  which  sometimes  lives  entirely  free,  at  others  coats 
the  shells  of  small  univalve  mollusca  and  then  destroys  their  substance.  This 
Zoanthus  is,  I  believe,  the  Z,  incrustaUis  of  Scandinavian  writers,  and  I  am 
now  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  Zoanthus  Oouchii,  and 
from  a  form,  perhaps  also  distinct  from  Z.  Couchii,  which  was  found  on  this 
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and  on  previous  occasions  in  Shetland  inhabiting  very  deep  water  and  living 
parasitie  npon  sponges,  thus  being  of  similar  habit  to  that  species  which  has 
excited  so  much  controversy  lately,  which  lives  upon  ffyalonema  mirabUis, 
In  the  open  sea  to  the  north  of  TJnst  I  had  the -delight  of  seeing  in  profusion 
two  lovely  oceanic  Hydrozoa  belonging  to  the  genera  Diphyes  and  Physophora^ 
Unfortunately  having  no  works  upon  the  subject  with  me  I  was  imable  to 
determine  the  species,  but  I  believe  the  former  to  have  been  D,  appendiculata. 
Diphyes  has  oiUy  once  before  been  observed  in  British  waters,  and  Physo^ 
phora  was  not  known  to  inhabit  them.  The  rapidity  of  growth  in  Diphyes 
is  extraordinary,  the  ccenosarc  of  a  specimen  kept  alive  was  developed  nearly 
three  inches  in  a  single  night. 

These  notes  are  necessarily  brief,  and  I  fear  may  have  proved  dry  and  un- 
interesting to  the  majority  of  the  members  in  consequence  of  that  very 
brevity.  My  excuse  must  be  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  draw  up  a  report 
of  general  interest  when  little  has  been  done,  and  the  habits  and  life-history 
of  some  particular  animals  can  be  dilated  upon,  than  it  is  so  to  summarize  the 
discoveries  of  a  successful  expedition  as  to  make  them  in  their  necessarily 
condensed  form  interesting  to  others  than  purely  scientific  naturaUsts. 


Report  on  the  Foraminifera  obtained  in  the  Shetland  Seas. 
By  Edward  Waller. 

In  making  a  report  of  the  Foraminifera  obtained  in  the  several  dredging  ex- 
peditions to  the  Shetland  Islands,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Jeflfreys  and  his  com- 
panions from  1861  to  the  present  year  (in  all  of  which,  except  that  of  1863, 
I  was  a  party),  it  was  a  matter  of  immediate  importance  to  consider  some  of 
the  works  recently  published  on  the  British  Foraminifera,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  upon  the  mode  of  classification,  the  nomenclature,  and  the  enumera- 
tion to  be  adopted  in  presenting  the  results  of  our  explorations. 

Mr.  "Williamson's  reSent  *  Foraminifera  of  Great  Britain,'  published  by  the 
Ray  Society  in  1858,  illustrated  with  admirable  plates,  and  containing  gene* 
rally  very  lucid  descriptions,  will  necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  all  studying 
the  British  Foraminifera,  and  may  be  taken,  without  much  change,  as  afford- 
ing a  fair  representation  of  the  then  known  forms  which  were  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  named  and  figured. 

The  beauty  of  the  objects  and  the  information  in  the  book  will,  doubtless, 
soon  stimulate  explorers  elsewhere,  as  they  have  done  on  the  Scottish  and 
Durham  coasts,  to  make  additions  to  our  species. 

The  subsequent  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  study  of  the  Foraminifera, 
published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1862,  was  based  on  very  extended  inquiries 
into  both  recent  and  fossil  Foraminifera  by  himself  and  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Jones,  and  opened  up  views  of  classification  which  differed  very  much  from 
previous  modes,  including  Mr.  Williamson's. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  system  has  regard  more  to  th  construction  of  the  animal 
inhabitant  than  to  the  outline  of  the  shelly  covering,  and  seems  at  once  to 
have  a  more  natural  foundation,  and,  from  certain  characters  of  the  shell, 
suited  to  the  animal  construction,  to  afford  a  more  obvious  and  accurate  divi- 
sion of  the  objects.  The  new  arrangement  requires  a  considerable  change  in 
the  names  of  species,  &c. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  appended  list  to  foUow  the  classification  and 
nearly  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  take  Mr. 
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Williamson's  work  as  a  basis  for  the  enumeration  of  the  various  forms  of  oar 
recent  Eoraminifera. 

In  taking  this  course,  I  but  follow  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,  who 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xziv.,  a  list  of  the 
Shetland  Eoraminifera,  derived  principally  from  dredgings  famished  by  Mr. 
Jeffreys  and  myself,  with  some  additions  fix)m  my  own  examinations.  His 
catalogue  has  been  so  carefully  constructed,  and  his  investigation  of  any 
doubtful  species  introduced  into  Mr.  Williamson's  book  on  questionable 
authority  has  been  so  full,  that  I  am  relieved  from  difficulties  I  should 
Qtherwise  have  been  unable  to  surmount  within  the  time  elapsed  since  my 
return  from  the  Shetlands,  and  I  have  little  to  do  except  to  continue  his  work 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr*  Williamson  describes  104  species  and  varieties,  of  which  Mr.  Brady 
remarks  that  three  are  most  probably  fossil,  and  that  two  others  have  been 
withdrawn  as  Mediterranean,  introduced  by  accident.  Deducting  these,  ther^ 
remain  99  recent  British  Eoraminifera  known  at  that  time.  Mr.  Brady,  in  his 
Shetland  list,  gives  92  of  those,  and  adds  19  new  forms,  making  111  in  that 
district,  and  118  in  Britain.  Mr.  Brady,  in  vol.  L  of  the  Natural  History 
Transactions  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  describes  from  those  coasts  6 
Eoraminifera  new  to  Britain ;  and  in  his  report  to  this  Association  on  the 
Eoraminifera  of  the  Hebrides  as  resulting  from  Mr.  Jeffreys's  dredging  in 
1866,  he  gives  eleven  more  species,  and  I  now  add  from  the  Shetlands  one 
more  new  to  Britain,  raising  its  list  to  136.  I  have  also  found  four  of  the 
new  Durham  species  in  dredgings  of  1864,  but  too  late  for  Mr.  Brady's  pub- 
lications, and  in  the  present  year's  examinations  three  of  the  new  forms  oi 
the  Hebrides  and  two  of  Mr.  Williamson's  not  before  noted,  thus  bringing  up 
the  Shetland  list  to  121,  or  within  15  of  the  whole  British  forms. 

That  of  those  136  species  or  varieties  from  the  entire  range  of  the  British 
coasts  so  large  a  proportion  as  121  should  be  found  in  a  limited  district  at 
jone  extremity  of  tie  empire,  is  a  result  which  I  believe  could  scarcely  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  department  of  natural  history ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
no  unfair  conclusion,  from  this  and  their  bathymetrical  conditions,  that  slight 
(dianges  of  climate  have  little  influence  on  those  low  forms  of  life,  while  depth 
of  water  has  greater  power  of  limitation,  some  species  being  only  known 
jclose  to  the  shore  or  in  very  shallow  water,  while  in  the  great  depths  are  found 
only  a  few  and  different  forms.  It  is,  however,  true  that  by  the  advance 
northward  the  Shetland  Eoraminifera  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Norwegian 
species  and  varieties  than  do  those  of  the  southern  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

I  have  many  specimens  from  this  year's  dredgings  which  will  require 
.considerable  time  to  work  out  satisfactorily.  Some  of  them  have  been  kindly 
examined  by  Mr,  Rupert  Jones,  and  I  hope  for  his  frirther  assistance ;  and  I 
expect  that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Brady,  I  may  be  able,  at  no  distant  time, 
to  have  them  fully  described  and  figured.  There  are  new  forms  of  Bilocidina, 
Oaudryina,  Dimorphina,  Oomuspira  and,  I  believe,  Polytrema,  which  will 
afford  considerable  additions  to  our  known  species,  and,  1  think,  prove  that 
our  Shetland  dredgings  have  given  satisfactory  results  in  this  branch  of  our 
fauna. 
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SUBKINGDOM      PROTOZOA. 

Class  RHIZOPODA. 

Order   EETICULATA. 

(Foraminifera,) 

Suborder    Imperforata. 

Pamily  Miliolida. 


Genera,  Spooies,  and 
Yaneties. 


CoBNTTSPiRA,  SchuUze, 

foliacea,  Philippi  . 
BiLOCULINA,  B'OrL 

ringens,  Larnk,   . . . 

depressa,  D*0r6.. . . 

elongata,  D'Orh,     . 

sph^ra,  D'Orb,  . . . 

contrario,  UOrb,  . 
SpiROJiQCULINA,  D'Ofb. 

limbata,  D'Orb.  . . . 

planulata,  Lamk.    . 

canaliculata,  D'Orh, 

excavata,  D'Orh.  . 
Triloculixa,  D'Orh, 

trigonula,  Lamk . . . 

oblonga,  Montagu  . 

tricarinata,  UOrh.. 

QUINQUBLOCFLINA,  D'Orh, 

seminulum;  Linn,  . . 
subrotunda,  Montagu 
bicomis,  W,fyJ, 
secans,  D^Orh.  .  . . 
Ferusaacii,  D'Orb. 
pulcbella,  VOrb, 


Tbochammina,  r.  ^  J. 

incerta,  D'Orb 

inflata,  Montagu 

LrruoLA. 

scorpiurus,  MontfoH  . . 

Canariensis,  D'Orb.  . , 
Valvulina,  D'Orb. 

Aufltriaca,  UOrb 


References  to  Williamson's  '  Monograph.' 


Names. 
Spirillina  foliacea  .... 


Biloculina  ringens  , 


vai;.  cavjnata  . . . 
var.  Patagonica. 


Spiroloculina  deprossa 


var.  rotundata 
var.  cymbium 


Miliolina  trigonula 

Miliolina  seminulum;  yar.  oblotiga  . 


nuliolina  seminulum  , 


Miliolina  bicomis  

„         seminulum,  var.  disciformis 
,j         bicornis^  var.  angulata  . . . . 


Family  Lituolida. 


Spirillina  arenacea. 
Rotalina  inflata  . . , 


Nonionina  Jeffireysii 
Rotalina  fusca    .... 


Laoena,  Walker, 
sulcata,  W  SfJ,. 


Suborder  Perforata. 
Family  Lagenida. 


l«evifl,  Montagti    . 
striata,  Montagu, 


C  Lagena  vulgaris,  var.  striata 

J  1     „  ,,        var.  inteiTupta  .... 

„  „        var.  perlucida,  parte 

Entosolenia  costata    

Lagena  vxdgaris 

„  „      var.  clavata 

Lagena  vulgaris,  var.  gracilis   

„  „        var.  substriata  .... 


1, 


Figures. 
199-201. 

169-171. 
172-174. 
176  &  176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 


180^182. 
186&187. 


183-185. 

190-194.* 
188  &  189, 
196. 


208. 
93&94. 


72  &  73. 
114&115. 


10. 

11. 

8. 

18. 

5&6fl. 

6. 

12  &  13. 

14. 
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Ghnera,  Species,  and 
Yaneties. 


Lagbna,  Walker. 

semistriata;  WiU,   . . . .  < 
globosa,  Montagu .... 

marginata;  Montagu  . 


omata,  WiU.  

pulcLella, Brady. . . . 

squamosa;  Montagu 


melo,  D'Orft 

caudata,  D'Orh 

distoma,  P,SfJ. 

erenata,  P.^  J,  .... 

Jeflfreysii,  Brady  . . 
NoDOSARiA;  Lamk. 

lonfficauda,  D^Orb, 

rapnamstrum,  Linn, 

pyrula,  I^Orft 

Dentalina.  D'Orb. 

communis,  D^Orb, . . 

obliqua,  D^Orb 

Vaginulina,  UOrb. 

legumen,  Linn,    .... 

linearis,  Montagu  . . 
CristellariA;  Lamk, 


rotulata,  Lamk, 


crepidula^  F.  ^  M,. , 

Margintlina,  D'Orb, 
lituus,  D'Orb 

LiNGULINA,  D'Orb, 

carinata,  D'Orb,     , , 

Gl^ANDULINA,  UOrb, 
laevigata,  D'Orb.    . . 

POLYMORPHINA,  D'Orb, 

compressa,  nOvb,  , . 

lactea,  W,S^J,    .... 

acuminata,  WiU.  , , 
oblonga,  Broton  . . . . 
concava,  Will.  . . . . 
tubulosa,  D'Orb,  . . 
myristiformis,  WiU, 
UviGEBiNA,  nOrb, 

pygmsea,  UOrb 

angulosa,  WiU,  . . . . 


'  ORBrLiNA,  nOrh, 
I         uniyersa,  D^Orb, 
Spirillina,  Ehrcnb, 
I         rivipara,  Ehrenb, 


Keferenoes  to  Williamson's  '  Monograph.' 


Names. 
Lagena  vulgaris,  var.  semistriata. . . . 
„  „        var.  perlucida,  parte 

Entosolenia  globosa    

Entosolenia  marginata 

„  „        var.  lucida  . . 

„  J,        var.  quadrata 

Entosolenia  marginata,  var.  omata  . . 

,,  „       var.  lagenoides 

Entosolenia  squamosa    

„  „     var.  scalariformis, 

„  „    var.  hexagona  . . . 

Entosolenia  squamosa,  var.  catenulata 

Entosolenia  globoea,  vai*.  lineata  .... 


Nodosaria  radicula 

Dentalina  subarcuata,  var.  jugosa 
Nodosaria  pyrula    


Dentalina  subarcuata. 


var.  jugosa 


Dentalina  legumen. 


var.  linearis. , 


Cristellaria  calcar 

„  .,      var.  rotifer  . . 

Cristellaria  calcar,  var.  oblonga 

,,  subarcuatula   


Cristellaria  subarcuatula,  var.  elongata 
Lingulina  carinata 


Polymorphina  lactea,  parte 

Polymorphina  lactea,  parte 

„  communis 

Polymorphina  lactea,  var.  acuminata 

„  „      var.  oblonga  . . 

„  „      var.  concava  . . 

„  ),  var.  fistulosa  . . 
Polymorphina  myristifomiis 


Uvigerina  pygmaea. . . 
„        angulosa    . 

Family  Globigerinida. 


Orbulina  universa  . 
SpiriUina  perforata. 


Figures. 

9. 

7. 

15  &  16. 

19-21. 

22&23. 

27&2a 

24. 

25&26. 

29.' 

30. 
32. 
31. 
17. 


30-38. 

43&44. 

30. 

40&41. 
A'2, 

45. 
40-49. 

52  &  53, 
54. 
65. 
50-69. 

62. 

33-35. 


145. 

140  &  147. 

153-155. 

148. 

149&149«. 

151  &  152. 

150. 

150&157. 

138&139. 
140. 


4. 
202. 
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Genera,  Species,  and 
YanetiM. 

Beferenoes  to  Williamson's  *  Monograph.' 

Globiobrina,  lyOrb, 

bulloides,  D'0r6 

variabilis,  Will, 

pvgmna,  2)*Or6 

cfifformifl,  D'Orft 

sagittula,  Defrance,    . . 

trocbus,  D'Orb 

Bioknbrina,  D'Orb. 

digitAtA,D*0r6 

nodosaria,  i>*0r6 

Vbbnbuilina,  D'Orb. 

polystropba,  Beues .... 

BuLnoNA,  D'Orb, 

pupoides,  D'Orb 

marginata,  D*0r6 

aculeata,  D'Orb,     

ovata,iy  Or*. 

convoluta.  WiU, 

elegantiasima,  D'Orb, . 
ViKGULINA,  D'Orb, 

Scbreibersii,  C^uk,  . . 
BoLiviNA,  D*Orb, 

punctata,  D'OrJ 

Cassidulina,  D'Orb, 

laevigata,  D'Orft 

crassa,  D'Orb, 

Named. 
Globigerina  bulloides 

Figures. 
116-118. 

162  &  163. 
108. 

164  &  165. 
166  &  167. 
158  &  169. 

leo&ioi. 

136&137. 

124&126. 

126&127. 

128. 

129&130. 

132&133. 

134&136. 

131. 

141  &  142. 
143&  144. 

109-111. 
112  &  113. 
104  &  106. 

119&120. 
121-123. 

101-103. 
98-100. 

90-92. 
106-108. 

80-80. 

Textulaiia  variabilis 

„               „        var.  liBvigato  . . 
„               „        var.  spathulata 
„               ,^        var.  difformis  . . 
Textulaiia  cuneifonnis 

„                „            var.  conica  . . 

B-ii-i- is:S^'pf  08  ( 

Bulimina  pupoides 

„         *   *„    var.  maiginata    .... 

„              y,    var.  spinulosa 

„             „    var.  fusiformis    .... 

,,              „    var.  convoluta 

Bulimina  elegantissima 

Bulimina  pupoides,  var.  compressa  . . 

OAflflidulina  luf^vin^ta 

t«           obtusa 

Discorbina,  p.  4"  J, 

rosacea,  D*0r6 

ochracea,  WiU,  

globularis,  2>'Or6 

BertheloU,  D'Ori 

Planoebulina,  D'Orb, 

Mediterranensis,  DOrb 

Ilaidingerii,  D'Orb,  . . 

Ungeriana,  D'Orb 

Tbuncatulina,  D'Orb, 

lobatula.  Walker    .... 

refulgena,  Montfori    , , 
Anomalina,  DOrb, 

coronata,  P,8fJ, 

PULVINULINA,  P.  4'  /. 

repanda,P.  (Jj-JIf.    .... 

auricula,  i?*.  (if- Af.   

concentrica,  P,^J,    . . 
Karsteni,  iketM 

ROTALIA. 

Beccarii,  lAnn,    

nitida,  WiU,    

orbicularis,  DOrb 

TiNOPORUS.  Montfort, 

Iffivis,  P.  *  / 

Patrllina,  WiU. ^ 

corrugata,  Will i 

„        ochracea 

„        concamerata  (joung) 

Planorbulina  vulgaris    

i 

Truncatulina  lobatula    

i 

Rotalina  concamerata    

oblomra    

Rotalina  Beccarii   

„         nitida 

Patellina  corrugata 
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Family  NuMMtjLiNiDA. 


Q«n^ra,  Species,  and 
Yarieties. 


Beferences  to  Wiliiamson  s  '  Monograph.' 


NUMMTTLINA,  B'Orh. 

radiata,  F.S^M. 

Operculina,  D^Orft. 

ammonoides,  Oron,  . . 
P0LY8TOMF.LLA. 

crispa,  Linn 

striato-pimctata,  J^.^Jtf".  < 

arctica,  F.^J.    

N  ONioxiKA,  2)'Or6. 

•     turgida,  WiU. 

umbilicatula,  MoTitagtu 

depressula^  JT.  «J*  J".    . .  j 

Bcapha,  F.^M. 

ateiligepa,  I)^Orb.   .... 


Names. 
Nunimuliua  planatula 

Nonionina  elegfans  ,,,/,,. 

Polystomella  crispa    .............. 

Polystomella  umoilicatula    

Polystomella         „  var.  incerta 

Rotalina  turgfida 

Xonionina  Barleeana 

Nonionina  umbilicatula,  p.  97  .... ) 
Nonionina  crassula;  p.  33 ( 


Figures. 
76  &  77. 

74&75. 

78-80. 

81&82. 

82a. 


95-97. 
68^69. 

70&71. 


Appendix:  to  ilie  Fourth  Report  on  Dredging  among  the  Shetland  Isles,  Addi^ 
.  Hons.  to  the  British  Fauna,    By  Dr.  Albbbt  GtirrasB,  F.R,8. 

ALTttouGH  "we  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  marine  fishes  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  our  knowledge  of  the  pelagic  and  deep- 
sea  forms  is  extremely  scanty.  Of  the  Dealfish  {Trachypterus  arcttcus\  a 
fish  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  northern  and  eastern  seas  of  ScoUand,  I 
have  never  seen  a  British  example  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Now  and 
then,  after  the  gales  of  the  vernal  equinox,  a  mutilated  specimen  of  the 
Ribbonfish  (Regalecus  Banhsii)  is  drifted  ashore,  rarely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  naturalist,  generally  to  be  cut  up  as  bait  for  the  lobster-pot. 
The  British  species  oi  Leptocephalusis  not  better  known  than  the  allied  forms 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  tropical  seas.  Others,  like  Centrohphus,  are 
known  from  single  examples  only.  Their  development,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  of  the  more  common  forms  which  spawn  in  the  open  or  deep  sea,  is 
perfectly  unknown. 

In  seeking  information  concerning  this  part  of  the  British  fauna,  we  are 
not  hunting  after  a  shadow :  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the 
depths  of  the  British  seas  are  inhabited  by  a  fish-feuna  very  different  from 
that  of  the  coasts,  and  that  this  fauna  is  composed  of  two  elements — first,  of 
those  which  may  be  regarded  as  indigenous,  and,  secondly,  of  such  forms  as 
are  frequently,  perhaps  constantly,  carried  by  currents  from  more  southern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  northwards,  even  to  the  coasts  of  Norway  (AntennariuSy 
BatrachtfSj  Beryx) — not  to  mention  those  fishes  which  by  their  strong  power 
of  swimming  are  enabled  to  reach  our  shores  in  their  migrations,  as  Ausonia, 

The  causes  of  our  incomplete  knowledge  of  these  fishes  are  evident :  zoo- 
logists were  either  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fauna,  or  satisfied 
with  the  stray  specimens  thrown  in  their  way  by  accident ;  while  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  examination  of  the  deep-sea  fishes  are  so  great  as  to 
render  all  progress  in  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  them  extremely  slow. 
Btill  it  may  be  hoped  that,  after  the  attention  of  naturalists  has  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  of  advancing  it. 
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Such  an  opportunity  occurred  to  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jefiroys,  who,  during  hia  ex- 
ploration of  the  marine  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  Shetlandlslands,  preserved  the 
specimens  of  fishes  which  were  brought  up  in  the  dredge  from  a  depth  of  from 
80  to  90  fathoms.  Small  as  the  niunber  of  specimens  is,  the  result  of  their 
examination  proved  to  be  most  interesting  and  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they 
belong  to  four  species  new  to  the  British  fauna,  two  being  new  to  science, 
viz.  Ammodytes  dcidxis  (Swains.),  Motella  macrophihalma  (sp.  n.),  CaUumy- 
mus  maculattis  (Bonap.),  and  Oohius  Jeffrey  six  (sp.  n.).  On  former  occa- 
sions I  have  pointed  out  that  the  geographical  range  of  deep-sea  fishes 
appears  to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  vertical  depth  inhabited  by  them, 
and  that  they  are  either  distinguished  by  an  increased  size  of  the  eye  to  col- 
lect as  many  rays  of  light  as  possible,  or  by  a  rudimentary  condition  of  that 
oi^n,  as  is  the  case  with  fishes  inhabiting  caves.  This  is  in  some  measure 
verified  by  the  species  collected  by  Mr.  Jefl&reys,  which,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered,  inhabit  a  much  less  depth  than  Regalectis,  Plagyodus,  &c.  Two 
of  them  {Callionymua  Tnaculattis  and  Ammodytes  sicultis)  were  previously 
known  as  occurring  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  eyes  of  three  of  them 
are  conspicuously  larger  than  in  their  congeners  (Ammodytes  laneea,  CaUio- 
nymus  lyra,  and  Motella  tricirrata). 

1.  Ammodytes  sieidus  (Swains.). 
(Smooth  Sand-Launce.) 
This  species  was  hitherto  kn^wn  from  Sicily  only.    Por  description  see 
Gunth.  Fish.  iv.  p.  386. 

2.  Motella  macrojohihahna. 
(Large-eyed  Rockling.) 

Gunth.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1867,  vol.  xx.  p.  290,  pi.  5.  ^,  B. 

This  species  has  three  barbels,  one  at  each  of  the  anterior  nostnls  and  one 
at  the  chin.  It  is  distinguished  from  specimens  of  the  same  size  of  the 
other  three-bearded  species  by  its  large  eye,  the  diameter  of  which,  in  the 
specimen  obtained,  is  as  long  as  the  snout,  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the 
head,  and  much  longer  than  the  width  of  the  interorbital  space.  The  teeth 
of  the  mandible  are  very  unequal  in  size,  some  being  canine-like.  The  ante- 
rior ray  of  the  rudimentary  first  dorsal  fin  is  about  as  long  as  the  eye.  D.  5d, 
A.  65.     Back  with  narrow  brownish  cross  bars. 

Three  inches  long. 

The  figure  quoted  represents  the  specimen  of  the  natural  size.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  the  figure  of  the  head  of  Motella  tricirrata  (B')has  been  added. 

3.  Callionymus  maculatus,  Bonap. 
(The  Southern  Dragonet.) 
Gunth.  7.  c.  p.  290,  pi.  5.  fig.  A. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  has  been  also  ob- 
served on  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  the  shortness  of 
the  snout  relatively  to  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 

4.   Oohius  Jeffreysil, 
D.  6  I  10.     A.  9.     L.  lat.  30. 
Giinth.  I.  c.  p.  290,  pi.  5.  ^g.  C. 

Body  as  deep  as  broad  anteriorly,  its  greatest  depth  being  one  half  of  the 
length  of  the  head,  which  is  two-sevenths  of  the  total  (without  caudal). 
Head  depressed,  broader  than  high,  its  greatest  width  being  two-thirds  of  its 
length.     Snout  of  moderate  extent,  though  shorter  than  the  eyej  lower  jaw 
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projecting  beyond  the  upper.  Eyes  very  close  together,  large,  their  diame- 
ter being  two-sevenths  of  the  length  of  the  head.  Dorsal  fins  higher  than 
the  body ;  the  second  dorsal  spine  more  or  less  prolonged.  The  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins  reach  equally  fg-r  backwards,  to  the  vent.  A  series  of  fi?e 
rounded  blackish  spots  along  the  lateral  line,  the  last  being  on  the  root  of 
the  caudal  fin.  Dorsal  fins  with  series  of  black  spots;  outer  half  of  the  anal 
blackish.  A  blackish  bar  below  the  eye. 
-   Three  specimens,  two  inches  long. 

The  only  British  species  with  which  this  Goby  might  be  confounded,  and 
to  which  it  is  evidently  allied,  is  Oobius  rhodopterus  (Gthr.)  ;  however,  this 
latter  species  is  said  to  have  the  interorbital  space  broader,  its  width  being 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye  (Cuv.  &  Val.  xii.  p.  50)  ;  and 
M'Coy,  who  examined  two  Irish  examples,  describes  the  snout  as  "  very 
short,  tumid,  and  convex,"  which  character  cannot  be  applied  to  Q.  Jef- 
freysii. 


Second  Report  of  the  Rainfall  Committee,  consisting  of  J.  GlaisheH^ 
F.R./S.,  Lord  Wrottesley,  F,R,S.,  Prof.  Phillips,  F,KS.,  J.  P. 
Bateman,  F.KS,,  R.  W.  Mylne,  F.R.S.,  C.  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  T. 
Hawksley,  C.E,y  and  G.  J.  Symons,  Secretai^y. 

Tour  Committee  consider  it  will  be  convenient  that  the  present  Report  should 
be  so  arranged  as  readily  to  compare  with  the  previous  one ;  the  different 
branches  of  rainfall  investigation  are  therefore  claased  under  the  same  head- 
ings as  in  the  last  Report,  and  new  branches  are  noticed  subsequently. 

1.  Extraction  and  Classification  of  published  Records. — ^This  very  important 
work,  which  was  temporarily  suspended  to  allow  of  more  urgent  matters 
being  pressed  on,  has  now  been  resumed,  and  will  be  steadily  pursued ;  it  may 
be  desirable  to  state  that  its  completion  must  not  be  expected  for  some  few 
years ;  the  labour  involved  is  excessive,  but  time  and  perseverance  will  ensure 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  a  work  not  for  present  use  alone,  but  of  the 
greatest. service  to  all  future  inquirers. 

2.  Examination  of  Rain-gauges, — Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  Symons  having  during  the  year  visited  and  tested  sixty  gauges ; 
full  details  of  the  examinations  are  annexed  to  this  Report.  By  reference  to 
the  Ust  of  stations  in  the  British  Association  Report,  1865,  pp.  192-242,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nearly  every  gauge  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  has 
been  visited  and  tested. 

3.  Inclined  and  Tipping  Funnelled  Gauges, — These  instruments  were  fully 
described  in  the  last  Report ;  Mr.  Chrimes,  who  kindly  undertook  the  entire 
cost  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  these  instruments,  has  continued  the 
observations,  which  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  will  shortly  be 
examined  by  Professor  Phillips. 

4.  Influence  of  River  Mists  on  the  Amount  of  Rain  colle^^ted. — This  question 
remains  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  at  the  time  of  om:  last  Report,  since 
the  following  suggestion,  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Symons  in  "  British  Rainfall, 
1866,"  p.  7,  has  met  with  no  response,  "  I  feel  rather  beaten  by  these  diffi- 
culties, and  do  not  see  how  to  solve  the  original  proposition  of  determining 
the  influence  of  river  mists  on  the  amount  of  rain  collected,  unless  it  be  by 
transferring  the  Shepperton  gauges  to  some  flat  dry  district,  tolerably  uniform 
in  its  level,  with  a  large  piece  of  ornamental  water,  and  then  &ie  gauge 
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might  either  be  placed  on  an  island,  if  free  from  trees,  or  float  moored  in  the 
centre  of  a  pond  or  lake.  If  any  observer  can  offer  these  conditions,  I  shall 
gladly  place  the  instruments  at  his  service,  as  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing them  in  their  present  state  seems  doubtful." 

5.  Additional  Rain-gauges  in  Derbyshire. — The  remarkable  geological 
formation  of  this  beautiful  county  has  specially  marked  it  out  as  a  field  of 
rainfall  research ;  some  valuable  but  fragmentary  observations  were  made  by 
Mr.  !Bateman  on  the  rainfall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peak,  and  observa- 
tioEB  have  long  been  taken  at  Combs  Moss,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Woodhead, 
and  other  stations  in  the  N.W.  of  the  county;  from  1761  to  1813  a  very 
regular  record  was  kept  at  Chatsworth ;  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  observing  with  great  care  at  Derby,  having  been  preceded  in  the 
same  town  by  Mr.  Swanwick,  who  also  observed  for  twenty-five  years  at  the 
beg^inning  of  the  century.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  tiliat  the  mean  fall, 
and  the  secular  variation  of  annual  fall,  at  certain  points  in  the  county  are 
pretty  well  determined ;  but  hitherto  we  have  had  little  or  no  information  as 
to  the  relative  fall  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  specially  in  that  most 
interesting  district  which  lies  between  Ambergate  and  Rowsley,  having  Mat- 
lock for  its  centre.  Cordially  assisted  by  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  0.  W.  Forester, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mello,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Derby,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
noticing  considerable  progress  in  the  investigation  of  this  question.  There 
are  still  deficiencies  in  some  parts  of  the  county  which  we  purpose  bringing 
before  the  residents  so  as  to  render  the  cordon  of  stations  complete. 

6.  Additional  Gauges  in  the  LaTce-distnct, — ^The  erection  of  any  more 
rsdn-gauges  in  the  English  Lakes  may  at  first  sight  appear  superfluous  and 
undesirable,  but  a  little  explanation  will,  we  think,  convince  all  that  their 
organization  by  Mr.  Symons  is  a  most  important  step  in  rainfall  work.  Up 
to  1844  we  believe  no  greater  annual  fall  than  90  inches  had  been  recorded 
in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles.  Dr.  Miller,  of  WTiitehaven,  planted  a  gauge 
at  Ennerdale  Lake  in  November  1843,  and  yearly  increased  and  varied  his 
stations  until  the  fall  in  the  valleys  of  Wastdale  and  Borrowdale,  and  "  Sea- 
thwaite  "  and  "  The  Stye,"  became  with  meteorologists  as  well  known  as 
London  or  Dundee.  In  1853  these  were  all  discontinued,  save  those  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Dixon  at  Seathwaite  and  the  Stye.  In  1864  Isaac  Fletcher, 
£sq.y  F.R.S.,  of  Tarn  Bank,  reorganized  the  stations  in  these  valleys,  while 
some  of  the  other  valleys  were  taken  charge  of  by  other  observers ;  this  being 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Cumberland,  and  Captain  Mathew  having  at  the  same 
time  undertaken  to  investigate  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  Snowdonian  range,  Mr. 
Symons  felt  that  this  was  an  especially  eligible  time  for  examining  if  the 
remarkable  falls*  so  clearly  proved  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Scawfell  extend 
far  therefrom ;  and  for  this  purpose  ho  devoted  nearly  two  months  last  autumn 
to  personally  superintending  the  erection  of  gauges  in  parts  of  the  Lake- 
district  far  removed  from  the  sites  of  the  other  gauges,  out  of  the  ordinary 
routes  of  tourists,  and,  as  some  would  have  thought,  out  of  the  district  of  re- 
markable rains.  The  results  of  these  observations  wiU  be  fully  noticed  in 
our  next  Keport. 

7.  Percentage  of  Annual  Rain  which  falh  Monthly  in  different  localities, — 
Under  the  head  of  **  Extraction  and  Classification  of  published  Records,*  we 
have  explained  that  all  available  returns  of  the  fall  of  rain  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  are  being  carefuUy  collected.  These  returns 
are  tabulated  on  sheets,  whereof  a  facsimile  is  appended  to  this  Report,  and 

*  In  186G  tho  enormoas  fall  of  225  inchee  was  measured  at  the  Stve. 
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of  which  about  300  are  perfectly  filled,  as  is  Table  I.,  and  between  4000 
and  5000  are  in  process  of  filling.     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  largo 

Table  I. 
RAINFALL  AT  KENDAL. 


Observer,  S,  Marshall^  Esq, 
Bain-  f  By  Mr.  Marshall. 
gauge.  \  Diameter,  8  in.     Height  abore  Ground,  4  ft  6  in, 


Authority,  MS.  Eetum. 
Above  Mean  Sea-level,  149  ft. 


Year    !  1830.1  1831.'  1832.;  1833.I  1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839.  I 

Means. 

January  ... 
February .;. 

March '. 

April  

May    

Juue    

July    

August    ... 
September . 
October  ... 
November . 
December .. 

•43 

477 
5*05 

283 

5-29 
496 

4-22 
8-03 
4-69 

I0*02 

2-o8 

162 

8-21 

6*03 
2-44 
•72 
2-68 
4-o8 
390 
6-39 
ir8i 
8-56 
498 

2-28 

4-26 

3*55 
223 
i-6o 
4-64 
264 

4*43 
2-30 

8-35 
5*37 
804 

458 
2*07 
375 
»*53 
7-72 

2-23 

I  97 
3*53 
375 
7*44 
1422 

1476 
572 

517 
1-04 
,64 
6*70 

6-17 
4-91 
472 
421 
5-05 

5-35 
8*82 

5-05 
3*o6 

6*26 
781 

4'39 
6*31 

289 

3*94 
392 
6*34 
2*84 

8-00 
905 
376 
590 

3-97 
8oi 

8-55 

3-43 
It 

I'ZO 

3*6i 

473 
3*11 
4*i8 
5*32 
6*i8 

7-20 

171 

1*01 
4-00 
2-95 
»-i3 
»-89 

6*07 
7-63 
271 

7-03 
4*03 

3-58 

5-3»  . 

1*26  1 
71  1 
3-10  1 
8*46 
7*28 

7*44 
3'3o 
435 
494 

4*047 

5-287 

4-531 
1  2-537 
1  1*647 
.  4*588 
1    5*353 

4*558 
1    5320 

i    5733 

1    6-448 

6153 

Totals  ...  58*03 

61*42 

49*69 

55-4* 

65*14 

5589 

64*33 

48-39 

4574 

57*97 

56*202 

proportion  of  incomplete  sheets  implies  imperfect  registers,  such  is  not  the 
case ;  the  appearance  depends  on  the  fact  Ihat,  for  facility  of  reference  and 
entry,  it  was  necessary  to  make  all  the  forms  commence  with  some  uniform 
date,  and  as  the  observations  were  of  course  commenced  in  various  years, 
there  thus  (temporarily)  appear  to  be  far  more  fragmentary  registers  than 
there  really  are.  The  register  sheets,  it  will  be  seen,  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  self-proving,  while  the  decennial  period  possesses  advantages  which 
are  self-evident.  These  sheets  form  the  basis  of  the  investigation  now  to 
be  described.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  column  in  the  register  sheet  gives 
the  mean  fall  in  the  month  and  in  the  year ;  the  former  divided  by  the  lattar 
(the  decimal  being  of  course  shifted)  gives  the  percentage,  of  the  yearly 
amount,  which  fell  in  each  month.     The  computations  are  at  preset  only 

Table  11. — Monthly  Percentage  of  Mean  Annual  Rainfall,  EnglaJttd, 
in  the  years  1850-59. 


Mean      ,  1 5  in. 
Annual         to 
Fall  from    20  in. 

20  in. 

to 
25  in. 

25  in. 

to 
30  in. 

30  in. 

to 
35  in. 

35  in. 

to 
40  in. 

40  in. 

to 
45  in. 

45  in. 

to 
50  in. 

50  in. 

to 
60  in. 

Above 
60  in. 

'Mean  of 
1      all 
StetioDS. 

January. ..|     77 
February..     4-7 
March     ...!     5-3 

April  i     6-9 

^ay    7*3 

June   8-7 

July    12-4 

August   ...    n-8 
September.      9*3 
October  ...|  10-7 
November.     8*9 
December..     6*3 

8-0 
4*9 
5*a 
7*1 
7*9 

1 1-6 

IO-6 

9*0 

11*8 

8*8 
5'o 
5*4 
7-2 

7*5 

8-1 

10*2 

^9 

12*6 

9*0 

77 

9*4 
5*9 
57 
7*i 

tt 

U 

12*1 
91 

9' 

IO-3 

U 

tl 
8-4 
8-3 
89 

'1 
11-8 

8*8 

9*2 

1 1-4 

U 

6-8 
5*9 

77 

u 

7-6 
io*9 

9-2 
10-3 

9*3 

77 

4*9 

9*4 

9'4 
io*9 

8-6 
10*9 

87 

9*3 

11*8 

11 

ss 

TS 

u 

81 

IO-7 

9*o 

110 

14-0 
9*4 

'si 

n 

7-0 
91 
71 

12-6 

io*o8 
6*52 

617 
8*18 
922 

9*73 
8*41 

11-27 

8*89 

9*10 

Stations  ...      4 

1     ^ 

29     1     28         10 

6 

4 

2 

3      1      3 

89 
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complete  for  England  and  for  the  ten  years  1850-59  inclusive.  The  results 
are  so  striking  and  seem  likely  to  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  ques- 
tions of  water  supply,  and  (probably  to  a  less  extent)  on  agricultui^  matters, 
that  we  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppress  them  because  we  hope  to  report 
fully  on  the  subject  next  year,  and  that  we  shall  beet  discharge  our  duty  by 
reporting  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained,  but  prefixing  the  caution 
that  although  these  deductions  are  based  on  daily  observations  for  ten  years 
at  each  of  ninety  stations,  yet  that  this  apparently  firm  basis  is  by  no  means 
unassailable ;  the  laws  that  hold  good  in  one  ten  years  may  not  be  so  mark- 
edly confirmed  by  other  ten  years,  and  those  which  hold  south  of  the  Tweed 
may  be  reversed  or  modified  in  the  sister  countries.  Table  II.  indicates  the 
results  at  present  obtained. 

8.  Approximate  Detenaination  of  the  Height  of  Rain-gauge  Stations  above 
Sea^level, — ^There  having  been  very  many  stations  (perhaps  500  out  of  a 
total  of  1500)  the  altitude  of  which  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  was  un- 
known, considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  determination  of  this 
important  element.  Before  noticing  the  steps  we  have  recently  taken,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  briefly  what  is  meant  by  the  apparently  simple  term 
"  height  above  mean  sea-level,"  and  to  what  extent  this  information  is  ob- 
tainable. **  Mean  sea-level,"  otherwise  called  "  Ordnance  Datum,"  is  the 
mean  height  of  the  sea  as  recorded  by  the  tide-gauge  erected  at  Liverpool  by' 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Department,  and  it  is  Qie  zero  from  which  iJl  their 
altitudes  are  measured.  The  altitudes  determined  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment have  been  published  in  two  forms — (1)  in  works  entitled  **  Abstracts  of 
Spirit  Levelling  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,*'  wherein,  as 
the  title  implies,  are  given  the  heights  of  certain  marks,  called  Benchmarks, 
(7IS[)  <J^t  on  milestones  and  other  permanent  objects  along  some  of  the 
principal  roads  in  the  British  Isles ;  (2)  in  the  maps  on  the  6-inch  (and  now 
on  some  of  the  1-ineh)  scale  the  altitude  of  many  points  are  given,  and 
contour  lines  are  also  marked.  This  excellent  system  being  in  operation,  it 
may  be  asked  why  this  Conmiittee  have  done  anything  in  the  matter ;  the 
reply  is  very  simple  and,  we  think,  conclusive.  We  have  not  attempted  in 
any  way  to  supplant  or  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment; but  we  have  called  the  attention  of  our  observers  to  the  benefit 'de- 
rivable from  levelling  to  the  nearest  marks,  sometimes  on  their  own  lodge- 
gates,  yet  imknown  to  them.  In  this  way  we  have  endeavoured  to  popularize 
and  extend  the  benefits  conferred  by  these  govermnent  levels.  But  there  are 
many  places  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  miles  from  the  nearest  benchmark,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  observers  thus  situate,  the  following  arrangements  were  made. 
Notice  was  sent  to  about  800  rainfall  observers  that  they  would  be  doing 
good  service  by  taking  careful  readings  of  their  barometers  thrice  daily  (9  a.m., 
3  P.M.,  and  9  p.m.)  for  ten  days.  May  24th  to  June  2nd,  1867,  entering  them 
on  a  printed  form  sent  with  the  notice,  and  when  filled  returning  the  same  to 
Mr.  Symons.  These  documents  were  then  sorted  into  two  groups,  the  one 
comprising  only  returns  from  stations  at  which  the  index-error  of  liie  baro- 
meter and  its  height  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  were  known,  and  the 
other  group  comprising  those  stations  of  which  the  height  was  unknown. 
The  returns  having  been  carefully  cleared  of  aU  errors,  intercomparison  of  the 
ultimate  results  has  given  us  a  secondary  series  of  altitudes  probably  correct 
to  10  or  20  feet,  being  accurate  enough  for^  all  rainfall  purposes,  these  being 
also  available  as  primary  stations  should  a  repetition  of  the  process  be 
necessary  at  any  future  time. 
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REPOUT — 1867. 


EXAMINATION  OF 


i  B 


1'« 

■2 .5 


County. 


Name  of  station,  owner,  and 
observer. 


Maker's  name. 


«  9 

S'5 


167, 


168. 


169. 


170. 


1866. 

Aug.  16, 


Aug.  28. 


Aug.  31. 


Sept  18. 


Cumberland 


Nottingham 


Derby., 


171.  Sept.  18 


Cumberland 


Cumberland 


172 


173 


174. 


Sept.  19. 


Sept.  19. 


Sept.  24. 


175.  Sept.  24, 


Cumberland  , 


Cumberland 


Borrowdale,    Seathwaite,   Mrs. 
Abberley. 


Nottingham,   Welford  Bridge, 
R.  W.  Mylne,  Esq. 


Chapel-en-le-Frith,  M.  S.  &  L.  R. 


Derwent  Island,  H.  C.  Marshall, 
Esq. 


Keswick,    Crow    Park,   H.   C. 
Marshall,  Esq. 


Borrowdale,    Seathwaite,    I. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Mrs. 
Abberley. 


Keswick,   Greta  Bank,   T.  S. 
Spedding,  Esq. 


in. 


Potter 


9  a.m. 


N^gretti  &  Zambra 


VIII. 


Casartelli 


III      Casella 


Westmoreland  ...  Patterdale,  W.  Marsliall,  Esq. .. 


Westmorelaiid  ... 


Greonside,  Stang  End,  W.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  J.  Bamingham. 


XII. 


See 
page 
406. 


III. 


XII. 


XII. 


Casella 


Cooke. 


Dixey . 


CaselU 


Casella 


month- 


month- 

ly- 


weekly. 


9a.]n. 
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RAIN-GAUGES. 


Height  of 

meters 
iiose 
arked 
mean). 

Equivalents  of 

Error  at 

gauge. 

water. 

scale-point, 

Bemarks  on  position,  &c. 

11 

AboTe 

Mft- 

level. 

specified  in 

AboTe 
grouncl. 

s^,^ 

Soale- 
point. 

Graim. 

previous 
column. 

&  1 

ft.  in. 

fe^. 

in. 

in. 

1     O 

42* 

5*04 

•1 

510 

—  *002 

Gauge  was  tested  in  1862  ^see  No.  8)  and 
the  funnel  remains  unaltered}  but  the 

167. 

4-96 

•2 

1020 

-•005 

5*02 

•3 

1500 

—  *002 

dass  had  been  broken  and  a  new  one 
(rather  incorrect)  supplied.  [This  has 

5-00 

'4 

1950 

-•007 

M  5-005 

•5 

2480 

—  *ooi 

been  in  turn  supplanted  by  another 

perfecUj  accurate  one.— Nov.  1866.] 

In  railed  enclosure,  about  3ft.  6in.  high 

o    4 

90 

800 

•I 

1260 

+•001 

168. 

800 

•2 

2540 

correct 

and  6  ft.  square!  M'r.  Mylne  order^ 

7*98 

•3 

3790 

4-*ooi 

it  to  be  cut  down  to  2  ft.,  the  position 
will  then  be  unexceptionable,  just 

8-00 

•4 

5060 

-f -ooi 

M  7995 

•5 

6350 

-|-*ooi 

above  the  level  of  the  highest  floods 
in  the  Trent,  from  which  it  is  only 
200  yards  distant 

2     6 

965 

8-48 

•I 

1460 

—  •002 

Clear  open  position,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  just  above  the  top  of  the  inclined 

169. 

8-49 

•2 

2870 

—  *OOI 

8-50 

•3 

4280 

correct 

plane. 

848 
M  8488 
5-02 

•4 

5630 

+  *oc6 

I     o 

240 

*i 

496 

correct 

The  island  is  so  thickly  wooded  no  very 

170. 

4-98 

•2 

990 

4-*ooi 

open  spot  can  be  found ;  when  visited 
there  were  some  flowers  3  ft.  high. 

5*oi 

•3 

1500 

— 'CO! 

5-00 

•4 

1990 

—  •001 

2  ft.  S.E.  of  the  gauge,  and  a  tree  60  ft. 

M  5*003 

•5 

24I0 

correct 

high  about  40  it.  S.W. ;  tlie  results 
are  checked  bv  No.  171. 
On  the  circular  inoll,  formerly  known 

I     9 

260 

695 

•1 

lOIO 

-004 

171. 

7-00 

•2 

2000 

-•C07 

as  the  racecourse  an  exposed  position 

702 

•3 

3000 

—  010 

quite  clear  of  trees.     A  number  IX. 

6-97 

•4 

3950 

-•008 

gauge  is  in  the  same  railed  enclosiu^ 

M  6985 

•5 

4950 

—  *OII 

with  this  gauge,  and  both  are  read. 

o    8 

422 

4-03 

*i 

320 

+  001 

Placed  close  to  No.  8  for  comparison 

2. 

4*03 

•5 

1585 

+  008 

therewith.      Gauge    identical  with 
those  placed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  at 

4-03 

10 

3160 

4-018 

402 

ft.                                ft 

M  4*027 

ScawfellPike...  3200 

Esk  Hftiiflo  2.v;0 

Great  End   29S2 

Wnadale  Head...    247 

Bprinkling  Tarn  19S5 

Mosodale 624 

StveheadTam...  1172 

Tlie  Stye  1077 

Stoncthwaite  ...    320 

Brant  Riffg  695 

o    6 

377 

5*04 

•1 

530 

-•C05 

In  flower-garden,   and   quite  bedded 

'73- 

502 

•2 

1050 

— '009 

in  geraniums ;  asked  that  it  might  be 

5*03 

•3 

1525 

—  •003 

moved  to  a  clearer  spot.    There  was 
also  a  tree  60  ft.  high  about  40  ft. 

5*05 

•4 

2010 

correct 

M  5*035 

•5 

2500 

-f*oo3 

distant  in  E. 

I     6 

490 

7*oo 

•1 

loco 

—•003 

In  railed  enclosure  in  a  field  at  the 

174. 

6*99 

•2 

1950 

—  001 

head  of  U  lis  water,  a  capital  onen 
position.    A  niunber  IX.  gauge  nas 
been  in  the  same  enclosure  for  some 

7-OI 

•3 

3COO 

—  •009 

7*oo 

•4 

3900 

— 'COl 

M7*ooo 

•5 

4900 

-•004 

years,  but  I  could  not  learn  how  long 
it  had  been  ^ven  up ;  it  was  not  in 
use  wheu  visited. 

1550 

7*03 
6*97 

•05 
•10 

580 

1090 

—  *OIO 

On  a  shelf-like  ledge  of  rock,  quite  over- 
hung by  other  rocks;  a  bad  position. 

175. 

—  •012 

7*oi 

•20 

2COO 

-•oc6 

Scale-point  equivalents  not  certain  ; 

6*99 

•^5 

25CO 

— 'C07 

it  was  raining  hard  and  blowing  a 

M  7-000 

•50 

4900 

-•004 

gale,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  hold 
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REPORT — 1867. 


EXAMINATION  OF 


m  ^ 

p1 

County. 

Name  of  station,  owner,  and 
obserrer. 

It 

6^ 

Maker's  name. 

Time  of 
reading. 

1866. 

1 

176. 

Sept.  %$. 

Cumberland  

UUiwater,  Hallsteads,  A  Mar- 
shall, Esq. 

IX. 

Marshall  &  Co.... 

month- 
ly- 

1 

177- 

Sept.  26. 

Cumberland  

Ullswater,    Watermillock,  W. 
Marshall,  Esq. 

IX. 

Marshall  &  Co.... 

montb- 

ly- 

178. 

Oct.     5. 

Westmoreland  .. 

Ambleside,  Loughrigg,  E.  B.  W. 
Balme,  Esq. 

X. 

Negretti&Zamlwa 

9aJiL 

179. 
180. 

Oct.     5. 
Oct.     8. 

I/ancashire 

Coniston,  R.  J.  Bywater,  Esq. 

Troutbeck,  The  Howe,  Admiral 
Wilson. 

XI 

Neffrettri  Ar,  Zambra 

Westmoreland  ... 

vin. 

Marshall,  Kendal 

181. 

Oct    16. 

Westmoreland  ... 

Lowther  Castle,  Earl  Lonsdale. 

X 

Paatorelli   

9a.nL 
1 
9pjn.| 

182. 

Oct.   18. 

York  

York,  Coney  Street,  Mr.  Sigs- 
worth. 

Penrith,  Great  Strickland,  H. 
H.  Plummer,  Esq. 

III. 

Cooke 

t 

9  a.m. 

1 
1 

183. 

Oct.    18. 

Westmoreland  ... 

XI. 

Negretti&  Zambra 

184. 

Oct.    10. 

Westmoreland  ... 

Penrith,  Brougham  Hall,  Lord 
Brougham,  Mr.  Campbell. 

II. 

1 
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RAIN-GAUGES  (conUmied). 


I    Height  of 

Diameters 
(those 
1       marked 
Mb  mean). 

Equivalents  of 

Error  at 

'       gauge. 

water. 

scale-point, 
specified  in 

Eemarks  on  position,  Ac. 

II 

Above 
sea- 
level. 

Above 
ground. 

Soale- 
l>oint 

Grains. 

previous 
column. 

ft.  in. 

feet. 

in. 

in. 

the  glasses  steady,  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  set  them  down  upon. 
In  a  large  open  field,  railed  in  and  in 
all  respects  well  placed. 

4     6 

490 

999 

lO'OO 



176. 

lO'OO 

10'02 

M  I0'002 

4     8 

720 

lo'oa 
looo 

In  garden  S.E.  of  the  house  and  suffi- 
cientlj  exposed.  A  few  trees,  but  not 

J77- 

9-98 

high  ones. 

lo-oo 

M  1000 

o     6 

553 

7*97 

•I 

1300 

—•002 

On  the  lawn  quite  exposed.    The  posi- 

178. 

801 

•2 

2620 

-•006 

tion  is  somewhat  unusual,  the  hill 

8-02 

•3 

3800 

+•001 

dropping  rapidly  to  E.,  W.,  and  S. 

8-00 

•4 

5080 

correct 

from  the  small  plateau  on  which  the 

I     o 

287 

M  8 -coo 
498 

•5 
•01 

6370 
50 

—  •002 
correct 

gauge  is  placed. 
On  edge  of  lawn,  east  side  of  Coniston 

179. 

5*03 

•10 

500 

— 'OOI 

Water,  about  one  mile  from  its  head. 

5-00 

•20 

1000 

—  •001 

Ground  rises  gently  to  the  east  of 

5-02 

•30 

1490 

correct 

the  gauge.    No  trees  near. 

M  5*007 

•40 
•50 

1980 
2480 

-|-*002 

4-*ooi 

I     6 

470 

8-03 

•01 

110 

-f'ooi 

On  the  soutli  side  of  the  valley,  J  of 

180. 

7*99 

•I 

1254 

-j-*ooi 

a  mile  W.  of  Troutbeck  Church; 

800 

•2 

2520 

4--OOI 

the  house  is  40  or  50  ft.  S.  of  the 

7"97 

•3 

3800 

correct 

gauge,  which  is  on  the  lawn  sloping 

M  7-998 

to  the  beck. 

3     6 

810 

802 

•I 

1290 

—  •002 

On  a  post  in  the  kitchen -garden,  clear 

181. 

803 

•2 

2560 

—  •002 

of  obstructions,  save  perhaps  a  few 

7*97 

•3 

3880 

—  •006 

trees.    There  was  no  inside  can  to 

794 

•4 

5100 

-•003 

this  gauge,  and  the  water  running 

M  7990 

•5 

6430 

-•008 

about  the  large  vessel  would  doubt- 
less be  always  diminished  by  evapo- 
ration and  the  difficulty  of  pounng 
out  without  occasional  spilling. 

7     o 

40 

4-98 

•I 

500 

—  •001 

Gauge  fastened  to  a  wall  close  to,  and 

182. 

5*05 

•2 

1000 

— -coi 

JiO  ft.  above,  the  river  Ouse.   Bather 

5-OI 

•3 

1490 

correct 

sheltered  in  the  N.  by  the  houses. 

,r  ^'97 

•4 

1990 

—  •001 

M  5*003 

•5 

2490 

—  *002 

I     o 

650 

5-03 

•I 

500 

— -ooi 

Gauge  on  lawn  well  placed,  and  clear 

183. 

4-98 

•2 

1000 

—•00 1 

of  all  obstacles. 

5*02 

•3 

1490 

correct 

5-00 

•4 

1980 

-f-*002 

M5*oo8 

•5 

2490 

—  001 

4    6 

418 

12*00 

The  diameter  of  lesser  tube  at  top  was 
4*04 in.,  and  the  smle  (where  perfect) 

184. 

I2*08 

I2'02 

gave  about  1 1  '3  in.  for  each  in.,  there- 
fore the  gauge  was  probably  correct 

12*10 

M  12005 

when  new,  but  it  is  very  old,  and  the 
cylinder  has  been  repeatedly  burst 
by  frost  and  soldered  up  again ;  the 

1 

rod  has  also  been  broken  and  spliced, 
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REPORT 1867. 


EXAMINATION  OF 


I 


0 

-S.S 


County. 


Name  of  station,  owner,  and 
observer. 


if 


Maker's  name. 


it 


185 


186 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191 


192. 


193 


1866. 


Oct.   20. 


Dec.     4. 


Dee.     4 


Deo.     6, 


Dec.     6. 


Dec.     7. 


Dec.     7. 


Dec.     7. 


1867. 
May  29. 


Cumberland 


194.  May  30. 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Penrith.   Edenhall,  Mr.  Bow-     HI. 
stead. 


Biixted  Park,   Col.  Haroourt,      IV. 
Mr.  Huggate. 


Uckfield  Observatory,  C.  L.        IV. 
Prince,  Esq. 


Marcsfield,  Forest  Lodge,  Capt. 
Noble. 


Maresfield,  The  Rectory,  Eev.      X. 
E.  Turner. 


Newcomb 


Dixey . 


Dixey . 


I 


Uckfield,    Moulsey  Gore,  F. 
Brcdie,  Esq. 


Newick,  Ketches,  MissShifner... 


Ncwick,  Beochlands,  W.  Blaaw, 
Esq. 


Pevenficy,  M.  Vidler,  Esq. 


Beachy  Head,  Mies  W.  L.  Hall. 


X. 


Negretti  &  Zambra 


Negretti  &  Zambra 


Negretti  &  Zambra 


Negretti  &  Zambra 


III. 


X. 


XII. 


Casella 


9ajn.{ 


9  a.m. 


9  a.m. 


9  a.m. 


Negretti  &  Zambra  <  9  a«m, 


Casella 


monlh-: 

ly-    1 
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RAIN-GAUGES  (continued). 


Height 

meters 
bhose 
irked 
rmean). 

Equiyalents  of 

Error  at 

of  gauge. 

water. 

scale-point, 
specified  in 

Remarks  on  position,  &c. 

u 

Abore 
seft- 
UreL 

Abore 
ground. 

■^^^^ 

Softle- 
point 

GrainB. 

previous 
oolmnn. 

|i 

ft  in. 

feet. 

in. 

in. 

and  fresh  floats  have  been  added  fVom 
time  to  time.    I  recommended  that 
a  new  one  should  be  placed  near  it, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  old  one  re- 

cords nearly  26pfr  cent,  too  little. 
Sheltered  on  the  E.  by  a  row  of  elms 

O    10 

310? 

4*99 

•1 

500 

—  •CO  I 

185. 

4-98 

•2 

1000 

—•002 

about  35  ft.  distant,  and  perhaps  50ft. 

5-00 

•3 

1490 

—•001 

high.    All  else  clear. 

5-OI 

*4 

1980 

correct 

M  4*995 

•5 

2480 

—  *OOI 

3     o 

104 

11*22 

:^l 

2500 

— *oii 

Good  position  in  kitchen-garden.  When 

186. 

11*25 

5000 

—  *02I 

visited,  was  found  on  a  pedestal,  so 

II'OO 

*27 

7500 

—  031 

that  the  funnel  was  6  ft.  above  the 

11*32 

ground,  from  which  pedestal  it  had 

M  11*198 

suggested  that  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  ground ;  agreed  to. 

6     0 

149 

11-25 

•10 

2500 

correct 

Good    position,    in  centre   of   town. 

187. 

11*21 

*20 

5000 

correct 

Gauge  on  a  pedestal  like  No.  186, 

11*28 

-25 

6250 

correct 

but  securely  fastened.     Would  be 

11'20 

rather  sheltered  if  lower. 

M  11*235 

X     % 

263 

7'99 

-I 

1290 

—  *002 

In  a  railed  enclosure  around  the  Ob- 

188. 

800 

•2 

2550 
3850 

—  *OOI 

servatory,  the  nearest  angle  of  which 

800 

•3 

-•003 

is  only  7  ft.  distant  in  N.W.  and 
14  ft  high. 

8 -02 

•4 

5IC0 

—  •002 

M8002 

•5 

6390 

-•003 

I     3 

172 

7*97 

•I 

1260 

correct 

On  lawn,  rather  sheltered  by  shrubs  in 

189. 

7*93 

•2 

2510 

correct 

S.  and  S.S.W.,  about  6  ft  high  and 

7-98 

•3 

3740 

+-002 

6  ft.  distant 

,,  793 

•5 

6320 

-•004 

M  7*9« 
7*98 

o     6 

112 

*I 

1300 

— -002 

Very  near  to  No.  187,  in  an  open  field 

190. 

8*02 

•2 

2620 

-006 

nearer  to  the  railway. 

8*03 

•3 

3800 

+  -OOI 

7-98 

•4 

5010 

+-co6 

M  8*003 

•5 

6280 

+•006 

o     8 

192 

8*03 

•I 

1330 

-•005 

On  lawn,  clear  of  trees,  and  with  a  level 

191. 

8-03 

*2 

2550 

—  •001 

tract  for  some  distance  round. 

7-97 

•3 

3900 

-•007 

,    7-98 

•4 

5080 

correct 

M8002 

•5 

6360 

—  •001 

O    ID 

210 

4*98 

•1 

5»o 

—  *oo3 

In  a  sunk  garden,  surrounded  by  hedges 

192. 

5'03 

-2 

1030 

-•007 

and  the  house  and  trees,  but  none 

5-co 

•3 

1490 

correct 

are  very  close. 

5-co 

•4 

2000 

-003 

M  5-003 

•5 

2500 

-•004 

4    o 

10 

8-00 

*I 

1300 

-*oo3 

On  the  beach,  in  a  very  exposed  position. 
Gauge  fastened  to  a  snort  post,  and 
enclosed  by  a  palisade  6  ft.  square 

193. 

8'oo 

*2 

2550 

— -ooi 

8-02 

•3 

3800 

—  *OOI 

7*92 

•4 

5050 

-f-001 

andSft.  6  m.  high. 

M  7-985 

•5 

6300 

+  *002 

I     4 

570 

4*99 
4*99 



On  the  top  of  Bcachy  Head,  about 
100  yards  W.  of  the  Coast-guard 

194. 
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EXAMINATION  OF 


ll 

1 

County. 

Kame  of  station,  o^vner,  and 
obsoryer. 

Ii 

1' 

1867. 

1 

195. 

196. 
197. 

May  31. 

May  31. 
June  I. 

Sussex 

Lewes,    Glynde     Flaee,     Mr. 
M'Leod. 

Eastbourne.  Miss  W.  L.  Hall 

m. 

Bate,  Poultry    ... 
Casella   

9a.in. 

Sussex 

XII. 

Sussex    

Brighton,    Upper    Brunswick 
Place,  Dr.  Kobbel. 

vn. 

i 

198. 

June  1. 

Sussex    

Briffhton    Water-works,    W. 
Blaber,  Esq. 

VI. 

Orosley  

199. 

June  I. 

Sussex    

Brighton    Water-works,    W. 
Blaber,  Esq. 

Xll. 

Casella  

200. 

June  I. 

Sussex    

Brighton,   Richmond  Terrace, 
0.  Smith,  Esq. 

XII. 

PriTate  

1 

ZOI. 

June  1. 

Sussex 

Brighton,  St   James  Street,  E. 
Rowley,  Esq. 

ni. 

202. 

June  I. 

Sussex    

Brighton,  Eaton    Place,    Dr. 
Barker. 

Brighton  GJas- works. 

X. 

Brown  in  fir 

9  a.m. 

203. 

June  J. 

Sussex    

VI. 

Crosley  

204. 

June  8. 

Kent  

Beckenham,  0.  0.  F.  Cator,  Esq. 

1 

X. 

Negretti  &  Zambra 

1 
1 
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RAUT-GATIGES  (continued). 


Height 
of  gauge. 


Above 
Bca- 
level. 


S  lis  s 


Equiyalents  of 
water. 


Softle- 
point 


OndnB. 


Error  at 

scale-point, 

specified  in 

previous 

column. 


Bemarks  on  position,  &c. 


il 


feet. 


59 


30 


45 


90 


90 


58 


40 


98 


72 


o     6      142 


4-97 
5-02 
M  4-993 

5*oo 

5 '00 

5-02 

M  5*000 

4-98 
499 

5*02 

4*99 

M  4-995 

lo-io 

lO'OO 

10*05 

10-05 

M  10*050 

lO'OO 

10*00 

lO'OO 

M  lo'ooo 
5*00 
5*oo 

M  4*997 


6-20 

6'20 

6-20 

6-20 

M  6-200 
5-00 

4*95 
5-04 
5*00 
M  4-997 
800 
8-00 

7-95 
804 
M  7*998 

10-00 
9*98 

10*02 

M  10*000 

80 1 

7'97 

7-97 

M  7*977 


•I 
•2 
•3 
•4 
•5 

•I 

*2 
•3 
•4 
•5 


•09 


-01 
•10 
•20 
•30 
-40 
•50 
•3 

.6 
•9 

1-2 


•3 
•4 

•5 

•I 

*2 

'3 
•4 

•5 


•I 
-2 
•3 
•4 
•5 


500 
1020 
1540 
2020 
2510 

500 
1000 
1480 
1980 
2470 


2525 


50 
500 
1000 
1490 
1980 
2480 
2500 
5000 
7500 
1 0000 

500 
1510 
2000 
2505 

1300 
2570 
3800 
5010 
6300 


1240 
2525 
3810 
5050 
6305 


— 'OOI 

—•006 

—  •Oil 

—  *oo7 

—  *oo6 

—•001 

—•002 
-f-ooi 
correct 
■f-ooi 


correct 
—•001 

—  *002 

—  •001 
correct 
—•001 

—  •028 

—  •056 

—  084 

—  *112 

—  •001 
— -005 

—  •004 

—  •006 

—  •002 
— -003 

correct 
+•005 
+•004 


4- '002 

correct 
— -002 
correct 


station,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
men  on  duty.  Glass  belieyed  to  be 
the  same  as  No.  196 ;  if  so,  gauge  must 
be  practically  correct. 

On  a  post  in  kitchen-earden,  an  espalier 
5  ft.  high  4  ft.  off  in  N.E.,  N.,  and 
N.W.,  all  else  clear;  suggeeted  re- 
moval to  a  more  open  spot :  found 
observer's  books  badly  cast,  checked 
them  all  through,  and  took  copies. 

In  the  best  practicable  position  in  a 
rather  sheltered  garden;  probably 
nothing  is  more  thui  45°  above  the 
gauge,  and  the  results  may  be  ac- 
cepted. 

No  use  at  all.  The  gauge  iras  right 
underneath  a  sycamore  tree,  in  most 
ridiculous  proximity  to  the  stem.  No 
further  observations  will  be  made. 

In  a  capital  position  on  the  large  lawn 
of  the  water-works. 


Near  to  No.  198,  and  in  an  equally 
good  position. 


Clear  position,  gauge  (as  usual  with 
privately  made  ones)  very  incorrect. 
Betums  have  never  been  published, 
except  under  a  pseudonym  in  a  local 
paper ;  hope  fhey  never  will  be. 

Very  much  sheltered.  Houses  in  N.W. 
40  ft.  high  and  40  ft.  off,  and  in  S.E. 
40  ft.  high  and  27  ft.  off. 


Good  position,  except  from  S.W.,  where 
the  nouse,  45  ft.  nigh,  is  only  30  ft. 
distant. 


On  a  post  in  a  good  open  position. 


On  lawn,  rather  near  its  sloping  edge, 
but  otherwise  unexceptionable  posi- 
tion. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


99* 


203. 


204. 
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EXAMINATION  OF 


&" 


205 


206, 


207. 


208. 


209. 


211 


213. 


214. 


215 


-1 
if 


1867. 
June  8. 


June  10. 


June  10. 


June  10, 


June  II. 


June  II. 


June  II. 


June  II 


June  12. 


June  14. 


June  20. 


County. 


Kent 


Sussex 


Surrey 


Surrey 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Name  of  station,  owner,  and 
observer. 


Beokenham,  C.  O.  F.  Gator,  Esq. 


Famhurst^    Hawksfold,    Miss 
E.  A.  Salvin. 


Ghiildford,   Commercial  Boad, 
Capt.  James,  B.E. 


Ghiildford  School,  Dr.  Merriuian. 


Chichester,    Chilgrove,  W.  L. 
WoodfljEsq. 


Chilgrove,  Bepton  Hill,  W.  L. 
Woods,  Esq. 


Chichester  Infirmary,  W.  Hills, 


Chichester,  West  Dean,  H.  Pax- 
ton,  Esq. 


Chichester,    West    Gate,     Dr. 
Tyacke. 


Chichester,  Shopwyke  House, 
Bev.  a.  H.  Woods. 


Bognor,  Aldwick,  Mr.  Upton  .. 


II 

o  o 
O 


xn. 


XI. 


XI. 


in. 


III. 


m. 


in. 


X. 


Maker*8  name. 


Appe 


Negretti  &  Zambra 


Negretti  &  Zambra  9 


Negreiti  &  Zambra 


Knight 


Knight 


Knight 


mont^ 

ly- 


Negretti  &  Zambra 


Knight 


Negretti  &  Zambra  month- 


in.   I  Knight 
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RAIN-GAUGES  (conHnued). 


Height  of 

2         ^ 

Equivalents  of 

Error  at 

' 

gauge. 

water. 

scale-point, 
specified  in 

u 

?1 

Abore 
lereL 

S"^  e3  ^ 

Bemarks  on  position,  Ac. 

Abore 
groand. 

t'^ 

Scale- 
point. 

Ontms. 

preyiouB 
column. 

ft.  in. 

feet. 

in. 

in. 

1  o     6 

M» 

5-00 

•I 

500 

—  •001 

CJloee  to  No.  2(H. 

105. 

4*99 

•2 

1000 

—  •002 

498 

•3 

1500 

-•003 

,,  5-0' 

•4 

1990 

—•002 

M  4995 

•5 

2490 

-•003 

t     o 

8-03 

•I 

1300 

—  •002 

On  lawn  dicing  S.W.,  and  quite  open, 
rather  high  ground  OTerlooking  Mid- 

206. 

8-00 

•2 

2600 

-•005 

7-98 

•3 

3950 

—  •on 

hurst,  &c. 

7*99 

•4 

5200 

—  •010 

M8-000 

•5 

6600 

—•020 

I      o 

I20 

4-98 
5-03 

In  an  open  garden,  a  very  good  posi- 
tion.    Ecjuivalent^  not  entered  on 

207. 

5-02 

5-OI 

glass  was  tested  and  found  correct. 

M  s'oio 

I     4 

200 

5-00 

•1 

496 

correct. 

On  lawn  in  a  yery  good  position. 

208. 

5-OI 

•3 

\trs 

—•001 

499 

•4 

correct. 

,.5*oo 

•5 

2500 

-004 

M  5'ooo 

o     8 

5"^ 
4-98 

•X 

500 
1020 

—•002 

Very  good  position ;  bottle  neck  rather 
sm^,  and  funnel  therefore  shaky. 
Bim  of  gauge  rather  flat,  which  will 

209. 

•2 

-•007 

4*97 

•3 

1520 

-•009 

497 

'4 

2010 

i:°o:i 

probably  correct  the  errors  of  the 

M  4980 

•5 

2500 

glass. 

o     6 

5-00 

•I 

510 

—•003 

Quite  open,  in  a  hollow  near  the  top  of 

210. 

4*99 

•2 

lOIO 

-•004 

the  hiU,  on  the  east  side,  but  about 

5-00 

•3 

1500 

-•003 

200  ft.  below  it. 

5-00 

*4 

2000 

-•004 

M  4-998 

•5 

2490 

—003 

I     o 

50 

495 

•I 

500 

—•ooi 

Has  usually  been  in  an  open  part  of 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Innrmary, 

2XX. 

5*03 

•2 

I  coo 

—  •002 

5-02 

•3 

1500 

—•003 

and  will  be  replaced  there  as  soon  as 

5-00 

•4 

1980 

-l-'OOI 

alterations,  in  progress  at  time  of 
yisit,  are  completed.      Qauce  was 
temporarily  carefully  placed  in  a 

M  5000 

•5 

2480 

correct. 

tolerably  good  position. 
On  the  slope  of  the  yalley  facing  S.E., 
not  yery  far  from  the  Church ;  fairly 
exposoa. 

1     3 

250 

8-02 

•I 

1300 

—  •002 

212. 

7-98 
8'oo 

•2 

•3 

2550 
3780 

—•001 

-f-*002 

801 

•4 

5050 

-f-cc3 

M  8-003 

o    6 

40 

4-92 

•I 

530 

-006 

In  a  yery  open  position,  on  a  large 

213. 

5-09 

•2 

1040 

-•007 

leyel  lawn. 

5-IO 

•3 

1540 

-•007 

5-00 

•4 

2040 

-•007 

M5028 

•5 

2540 

-•007 

»     3 

61 

8-00 

•1 

1300 

—•002 

In  a  large  yase,  on  the  lawn,  good  open 

214. 

7-98 

•2 

2600 

—005 

position. 

802 

•3 

3850 

-•003 

8'oo 

•4 

5050 

+•002 

M8-000 

•5 

6300 

+•004 

I      o 

50 

4-98 

•1 

500 

—  •001 

Found  yery  close  to  a  ffooseberry-bush, 
had  it  raoyed  to  a  dear  spot. 

215. 

497 

•2 

1020 

-•007 
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EXAMINATION  OP 


!^ 


County. 


Name  of  station,  owner,  and 
observer. 


Maker's  name. 


II 


2l6. 


217 


218. 


119. 


1867. 


June  21 


June  24. 


June  24. 


June  24. 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


223, 


224. 


225. 


June  24.  Sussex 


June  25. 


June  25. 


June  26. 


June  26. 


June  27. 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Littlehampton,  Yapton,  B.  Bed- 
ford, Esq. 


Horsham,  St.  Leonards  Lodge, 
W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq. 


Horsham,  St.  Leonard's  Lodge, 
The  Gardens,  Mr.  S.  Ford. 


Crawley,  The  Hyde,  E.  S.  Biggs, 
Esq. 


Petworth  Bectory,  Bev.  C.  Hol- 
land. 


Petworth  Gardens,  Mr.  Jones. 


Arundel,  Dale  Park,  J.C.Fletcher, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Wilson. 


Worthing,  Bedford  Bow,  W. 
J.  Harris,  Esq. 


Worthing,  Dr.  Baricer . 


Worthing,    Findon,    Bev.  Dr. 
Cholmelly. 


XII. 


III. 


ni. 


vni. 


ni. 


XII. 


IV. 


Casella 


Casella 


Casella 


Private 


Gould.. 


Casella 


XI.     Negretti&Zambra 


X. 


ra. 


Private 


Casella 


9B.ID. 


9  a.m. 
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Height  of 

C      n.-^ 

Equivalents  of 

Error  at 

gauge. 

i^l 

^ater. 

scale-point, 

specified  in 

previous 

column. 

11 

Above 
ground 

AboTe 
iea- 
lereL 

'&^^^ 

Boale- 
point 

Graing. 

Bemarks  on  position,  &e. 

P 

S  ^ 

ft.  in. 

feet. 

in. 

in. 

,   4*99 

'3 

1540 

-•013 

M  4-980 

•4 
•5 

2000 
2510 

-•007 
— -010 

I      3 

45 

4-98 

•1 

•500 

—  •001 

In  a  garden  well  exposed,  clear  level 

216. 

5*02 

•2 

1000 

— *ooi 

country. 

5-00 

•3 

1490 

correct. 

501 

•4 

1980 

+  -OOI 

M  5*003 

•5 

2480 

correct. 

I      6 

301 

5*00 

•1 

498 

correct. 

At  S.E.  anffle  of  a  terrace,  in  a  bed  of 
cut  heath;  the  gauge  is  Ift  6 in. 

217. 

5-00 

•2 

1000 

—  •002 

500 

•3 

1490 

—  •001 

above  the  terrace,  and  about  6  ft. 

500 

•4 

1975 

+•002 

above  the  next  lower  one. 

M  5*ooo 

•5 

2480 

correct. 

I      6 

^73 

498 

*i 

500 

— 'OOl 

The  house  30  ft.  off  in  S.W.  is  about 

218. 

502 

•2 

1000 

—•002 

25  ft.  high,  all  else  is  clear.    About 

5'oo 

•3 

1490 

—  •001 

a  ^  of  a  mile  from  No.  217. 

5-00 

*4 

1980 

-f'OOI 

M5000 

•5 

2480 

I     6 

370 

lo-oo 

•I 

1830 

-I--008 

A  very  roughly  made  flat-funnelled 
gauge,  placed  about  4  ft.  from  the 
base  of  a  large  hot-house  fiacing  S. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  rough  weafiier 
both  rain  and  snow  unduly  shoot 

219. 

lO'OO 

•2 

3690 

4. -014 

1010 

*3 

5500 

4-023 

9-90 

•4 

7450 

+•024 

M  lo'ooo 

•5 

9630 

+•014 

into  the  gauge. 

I     6 

170 

5-o6 

•1 

540 

-•007 

On  lawn  sloping  to  E.,  slightly  but  not 

220. 

5-o6 

•2 

1040 

-•005 

iiguriously  sheltered. 

5'o6 

•3 

1590 

-•014 

5-03 

•4 

2100 

—014 

M  5-053 

•5 

2550 

-•004 

I     6 

180 

5-00 

•I 

500 

—  •001 

In  the  kitchen-gardens,  level,  and  very 

221. 

4*98 

•2 

1000 

-•003 

open  position. 

4*99 

•3 

1490 
1980 

—  *002 

,    498 

•4 

—  •001 

M  4-987 

•5 

2480 

-•003 

3     o 

316 

11 '22 

•I 

2600 

-005 

In  kitchen-gardens  on  slope  to  S.,  belt 

222. 

ll'l8 

•2 

5050 

—003 

of  trees  in  N.,  but  not  near  enough 

11*23 

•3 

7580 

-•005 

to  affect  gauge.    Bim  of  funnel  very 

11-14 

•4 

9950 

—  •001 

flat 

M  11193 

•5 

12950 

—  •021 

I      o 

21 

5-02 

•09 

500 

—  •010 

In  earden  in  front  of  Bedford  Bow, 
sheltered  to  the  W.  by  houses  40  ft. 

223. 

4-98 

•2 

1000 

— -001 

501 

•3 

1490 

-f'OOl 

high  and  50  ft.  distant 

503 

'4 

1980 

4- '002 

M  5*oio 

•5 

2480 

-+-•002 

I     o 

18 

13-2 

•135 

4376 

+•007 

A  very  roughly  made  gauge,  in  an  in- 
different position. 

224. 

13a 

•265 

8752 

+•009 

12-9 

•526 

17504 

-f-oi4 

13-2 

I -060 

35008 

+•036 

M  13*125 

I     o 

167 

5*02 

•I 

510 

-•004 

Fair  exposure  on  lawn,   some  elms, 

225. 

4'8o 

•2 

1020 

—•007 

about  50  ft.  high,  100  ft.  distant  in 

5-00 

•3 

1500 

-•005 

S.W.      Cbuge  had   been  indented 

5*oo 

*4 

2000 

-•007 

considerably    at    one    point     The 

M4-98? 

•5 

2510 

—•010 
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li 


•si 

If 


County. 


Name  of  station,  owner,  and 
observer. 


§    . 
IS) 

6° 


Makers  name. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 


133 


234. 


435 


1867. 
June  28. 

Sept.  13. 

Sept.  14. 

Sept.  14. 

Sept.  14. 

Sept.  14. 

Sept.  14. 


Sussex 


Fopfiir 


Forfar 


Forfar 


Forfar 


Forfar 


Forfiur 


Sept.  14.  ¥or(&T 


Sept.  14. 


Forfar 


Sept.  24.  Hampshire 


Stejning,  Rev.  H.  Ingram 


XII. 


Casella 


Dundee,  Eastern  Cemetery,  Mr. 
M'Kelvie. 


Dundee,  Barry,  Mr.  J.  Procter. 


Dundee,     Crombie,     Dundee 
Water-works. 


Dundee,  Barry,  Mr.  J.  Procter 


Dundee,    Craigton    Beservoir, 
Dundee  Water-works. 


Dundee,   Hill    Head,  Dundee 
Water-works. 


Dundee,  Hermon  Hill,  B.  Adam- 
son,  Esq. 


Dundee,    Westfield     Cottage, 
E.  Clark,  Esq. 


Byde,  C.  Scholeaeld,  Esq.,  B.N. 


Adie 


III. 


vni. 


VIII. 


vni. 


VIII. 


vin. 


xn. 


xn. 


Casella 


Mr.  Procter 


Lowden  , 


Casella 


month- 


236.  Sept.  24.  Hampshire    Byde, Esplanade, B. Taylor, Esq.  VIII.   Local 9a.m, 
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BAIN-GAUGES  (continued). 


Height  of 

PI 

Equivalents  of 

Error  at 

gauge. 

water. 

scale-point, 
specified  in 

Bemarks  on  position,  Ac. 

1^" 

Above 
gvoond. 

Above 
■ea- 

leveL 

■fila 

Scale- 
point 

QnioB, 

previous 
column. 

ft.  in. 

feet 

in. 

in. 

to  indicate  the  true  area  of   the 

I      o 

50 

5-02 

•I 

500 

-•001 

gauge. 
Some  trees  in  S.W.,  about  30  ft.  ofiF  and 

226. 

4-98 

•2 

1000 

—  *002 

20ft.   high;    the    gauge   is    rather 

5-00 

•3 

1500 

-*oo3 

sheltered,   but  any  injurious  effect 

500 

•4 

2000 

--004 

can  hardly  arise. 

M5*ooo 

•5 

2500 

-•004 

o    4 

164 

3*oo 

1-30 

^350 

—  •016 

In  an  open  part  of  the  Cemetery,  which 

227. 

300 

100 

1800 

-*oo8 

is  on  a  very  gentle  slope  towards  the 

3*oo 

Tay. 

3*oo 

M  3-000 

o    3 

55 

5-02 

•I 

500 

—  *ooi 

In  garden  rather  sheltered,  but  probably 

228. 

4-98 

•2 

1000 

— -002 

not  so  much  so  as  to  vitiate  the  re- 

S'oi 

•3 

1490 
1980 

correct. 

sults. 

S'oo 

•4 

-f-001 

M5'oo2 

•5 

2480 

correct. 

o    3 

51* 

11*22 

•I 

•^-'OOl 

In  a  railed  enclosure,  perfectly  open  in 
all  directions 

229. 

11-32 
11*28 

•2 

-f-*002 
+'-002 

3 

•4 

i-o 

*W»*    \A1  A  V'X/Vft\^*Ww» 

11-31 
M  11-283 

+  •003 

o     3 

55 

11-72 

-085 

2525 

—  •008 

aose  to  No.  228. 

230. 

11*67 

-18 

5050 

-006 

11*68 

•277 

7576 

— -002 

11-77 

M  11-710 

o     3 

481 

11-20 

•I 

-f-002 
+  -C304 
4--OO5 

Very  good   position  on   open   lawn. 
There  is  aLso  a  gauge,  pattern  No.  V., 
but  with  a  very  flat  rim. 

231. 

11-45 
11*50 
11-32 

•5 
1-0 

M  11-367 

o    3 

570 

11-06 
11*40 

-I 
-5 

correct, 
correct. 

Trees  in  N.E.  50  ft.  distant  and  30  ft. 
high.  Pipe  into  receiver  nearly  1  -5in. 

232. 

11-13 
11-32 

lO 

-J--002 

in  diameter ;  will  be  reduced  to  -1  m. 

M  11  227 

leyel 

109 

11*30 
11-32 

In  garden,  fully  exposed ;  measuring- 
jar  not  accessible. 

233. 

11*30 

U'32 

M  11-310 

5    6 

56 

5-00 

•01 

50 

correct. 

On  the  top  of  the  thermometer  stand ; 

234. 

5*oo 

•I 

500 

correct. 

rain  drawn  off  by  a  top.   In  a  garden 

5-00 

-2 

1000 

— -001 

sloping  to  river. 

5-04 

•3 

1490 

-I--OOI 

M  5-010 

•4 
•5 

1980 
2480 

-i-*002 
4-*002 

3    o 

40 

5*03 

•I 

500 

correct. 

On  a  post  in  garden  at  E.  end  of  Byde. 

235. 

501 

•2 

1000 

correct. 

5-02 

•3 

1490 

-f--ooi 

5*co 

•4 

1980 

4.003 

6    o 

ao 

M  5*015 
12*1 

•5 

2480 

-f*oo3 

In  small  yard  at  back  of  house  and 

236. 

1867. 


2i 
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*37 


238 


239, 


24a 


241 


242. 


il 


1867. 


Sept.  24. 


Sept.  27. 


Sept.  27, 


;Sept.  28. 


Sept.  30. 


Oct.     1. 


County. 


Hampshire 


Hainpshire 


Hampshire 


Hampshire 


Hampshire 


Hampshire 


Name  of  statioc,  owner,  and 
observer. 


Ryde,   Esplanade,   B.  Tajlqr, 
Esq. 


Osborne,  J.  B.  Biann,  Esq. 


Osborne,  J.  B.  Mann,  Esq. , 


Newport,  Chapel  St,  Mr.  B.  G. 
Aldridge. 


.  Lawrence,  The  Bectory,  Hey. 
C.  Maiden. 


Ventnor,  Belgraye  Houbo,  Dr. 
Martin. 


Il 


xn. 


IV. 


XI. 


xn. 


II. 


Maimer's  namei 


Ca«ella 


Negretti  &  2ambra 


N^gretti  &  Zambra 


Negretti  &  3ambra 


CaseUa 


Newman 


"^1 
it 


month-! 


9  a.m.1 


I 


9  a-m. 


9  aon.- 


9  a.m. 


Note, — ^The  preceding  Tables  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  contained 
in  the  British  Association  Report  for  1866 ;  and  in  order  that  the  present  one 
may  be  complete  in  itself,  part  of  the  explanation  there  given  is  here  repeated ; 
as  is  also  the  Plate  representing  the  various  forms  of  gauge  most  generally 
used. 

The  present  Tables  contain  the  results  of  Mr.  Bymons's  personal  ezamlna* 
tion  of  gauges  on  the  dates  specified  in  the  second  column,  and  at  the  loca- 
lities stated  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns.  The  pattern  of  the  gauge  is 
indicated  by  the  Eoman  numerals  which  refer  to  the  accompanying  Plate ; 
the  next  four  columns  are  self-explanatory ;  then,  as  few  gauges  arc  true 
circles,  four  diameters  (t.  e,  at  intervals  of  45P)  are  taken,  and  tieir  mean  ia 
assumed  as  the  mean  diameter  of  the  gauge  and  marked  M ;  from  this  the 
area,  and  weight  of  an  inch  of  water  over  that  area,  is  readily  obtained,  and 
the  difference  between  the  computed  value  and  that  which  the  gauge  sliowed 
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RAIN-GAUGES  (continued). 


1    Height  of 

Diameters 
(that  innrked 
M^mean). 

Equiyalente  of 

Error  at 

gauge. 

water. 

Bcale-point, 

specified  in 

previous 

column. 

Eemarkfl  on  x^o^i^on,  &o. 

II 

Above 
groand. 

Above 
sea- 
level. 

Soolo- 
point 

GnUM. 

ft.  in. 

feet. 

in. 
11*9 

in. 

sheltered  both  by  buildings  and  a 
tree  due  S.  16  ft.  high  and  only  8  ft. 

I2'0 

Z2*0 

distant. 

Ml2'0O0 

6     o 

20 

5*oo 

498 

5*oo 

4-98 
M  4-990 

•I 
•2 
•3 
•4 
•5 

490 

990 

1490 

2000 

2480 

+•001 
correct 
—  •002 
-•005 
—•002 

ao8etoNo.236. 

237. 

o     8 

I7» 

7-98 

♦I 

1290 

—•002 

On  grass  plot ;  a  hedge  5  ft.  high  wa» 
only  4  ft.  distant  in  £}. 

238. 

7*97 

•a 

2500 

+  'OOJl 

7*97 

M  7970 

3     o 

17a 

I2'|0 
11*90 
12*00 
1 201 

M  12*003 

•065 
•150 
•240 
•3»5 
•415 
•500 

2500 

5000 

7500 

10000 

12500 

15000 

-•035 
—038 
-•034 
^•038 
—034 

-•025 

Close  to  No.  238. 

239. 

8     8 

53 

$•01 

•I 

510 

—  *002 

On  apex  of  small  outhouse,  much  shol* 

240. 

500 

•2 

lOIO 

-•003 

teredby  trees. 

5*oo 

•3 

1500 

—  •OOI 

5*04 

•4 

1985 

-I--002 

M  5*013 

•5 

2490 

correct 

I      o 

«S 

500 

•I 

500 

—  'OOI 

Quite  dear  on  lawn ;  ground  slewing 

241. 

4'9« 

•a 

1000 

—  •002 

to  8. 

5-02 

•3 

1490 

—•001 

S'oo 

•4 

1980 

+  -001 

M  5*ooo 

•5 

2480 

correct. 

3     7 

100 

I2'00 

•05 

1490 

—  •OOI 

Clear  except  in  N.,  where  the  hoaso 

242. 

I2*CO 

•I 

3000 

-•005 

(three  stories)  is  only  40  ft.  distant 

I2*02 

•»5 

4260 

-j-'OOI 

I2-02 

M  12*OlO 

vrhem  tested  is  the  error  of  the  gauge  given  in  the 
last  column  but  two ;  the  last  columns  are  self-ex- 
planatory. 

A  section  is  given  of  Gauge  No.  172,  it  being  of 
a  type  not  represented  on  the  Plate,  yet  of  consider- 
able importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  pattern  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Fletcher,  F.R.S.,  on  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  The  orifice  is  small,  only  4  inches,  in 
order  to  keep  the  volume  of  water  within  manage- 
able limits;  they  are  constructed  with  very  thick 
double-lapped  copper  vessels  dropped  into  stout  iron 
cans  provided  with  lock  and  hinges ;  the  amount  is 
measured  with  a  glass  like  No.  III. 

c,eckre  handles,  D  is  a  hinge,  and  A  E  D  falls  down  dose 
on  the  body  B, 

2x2 


Soale 
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468  REPORT — 1867. 

Report  on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  a  uniformity  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  with  reference  to  the  Interests  of  Science.  By  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  Sir  John  Bowring^  The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  B. 
Adderley,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  Mr. 
W.  EwART,  M.P.,  Mr.  Capel  H.  Berger,  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Frank 
Fellows,  Prof.  Frankland,  Mr.  George  Glover,  Prof.  Hennessy, 
Eaxl  FoRTEscuE,  Mr.  Frederick  Hendricks,  Mr.  James  Hey- 
wooD,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Prof.  Leone  Levi,  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller, 
Prof.  Rankine,  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  Col.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Prof.  A. 
W.  Williamson,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Mr.  James  Yates,  and  Prof. 
Leone  Levi,  Secretary. 

Since  our  reappointment  at  Nottingham,  your  Committee  have  used  their 
best  endeavours  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  Metric  System,  with  a  view 
to  its  extension  throughout  the  world,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that 
special  and  extensive  opportunities  have  presented  themselves  for  the  purpose. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  principal  items  in  the  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  published  in  the  terms  of  the  Metric,  as  well  as  of  the  Imperial 
System,  a  practice  which  has  been  most  advantageously  introduced  in  some 
Government  Departments,  has  been  again  brought  by  your  Committee  to  the 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  although  this  method  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended  by  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  and  also  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1862,  the  request  has  not  been  granted. 
Your  Committee  can  scarcely  admit  that  an  arrangement,  which  would  be 
found  so  convenient  to  this  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  which  would  so 
facilitate  the  general  knowledge  of  the  Metric  System,  should  be  refused 
on  the  ground  of  clerical  difficulties,  or  because  it  may  cause  a  trifling  ad- 
ditional expenditure.  The  Committee  hope  that,  on  farther  consideration, 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  see  the  advantage  of  complying  with  the  wishes 
repeatedly  expressed  for  such  items  of  information. 

The  Mural  Standard,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  care  and 
study,  both  as  regards  precision  and  material,  has  now  been  completed  by 
Mr.  CaseUa,  Scientific  Instrument  Maker  to  the  Admiralty,  and  is  available 
for  public  use.  It  is  made  of  white  glazed  porcelain,  which  is  little  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature,  and  combines  cheapness  with  elegance.  The  two 
units,  the  Yard  and  the  Metre,  with  their  divisions,  authorized  by  law,  are 
there  shown  in  contact,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  comparison.  The  Yard,  divided 
into  feet,  inches,  and  eighths  of  an  inch,  is  painted  in  red;  the  Metre,  divided 
into  decimetres,  centimetres,  and  millimetres,  in  blue.  By  veiy  careful  obser- 
vation, it  has  been  found  that  the  measures  on  this  instrument  are  exact  to 
within  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a 
millimetre.  It  is  fitted  in  a  mahogany  frame,  for  suspension  on  the  walls  of 
public  buildings.  Your  Committee  have  ordered  copies  of  the  Mural  Stan- 
dard to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Customs  of  London  and  Liverpool,  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  the  office  of  the  Warden  of  the  Standards.  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Yates,  a  copy  of  the  Mural  Standard  has  also  been  presented 
to  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  Mural  Standard  be  extensively  made  known,  and  your  Committee 
would  recommend  the  same  to  the  special  attention  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  municipal  authorities. 

In  February  last,  your  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of 
the  British  Branch  of  the  International  Decimal  Association,  invited  a  con- 
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ference  -with  deputies  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Consular  authorities  in  London.  The  conference  was  held  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  the  fol- 
ing  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed : — 

That  the  permissive  use  of  Metric  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  without  corresponding  powers  for  legalizing  authorized  standards 
of  the  same,  and  the  stamping  of  Metric  Weights  and  Measures  in  use,  is 
calculated  to  cause  much  inconvenience  in  trade,  and  to  frastrate  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  the  system;  and  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  the 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  charged  with  the  custody  of  Imperial 
Weights  and  Measures,  be  also  authorized  to  provide  and  maintain  the  stan- 
dards of  Metric  Weights  and  Measures,  and  to  stamp  and  verify  those  in 
general  use. 

That  in  order  to  iJEicilitate  the  use  of  the  Metric  System,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  same  be  introduced  into  the  public  departments,  especially  in  the 
Post-office  and  the  Customs,  by  the  official  prepai-ation  of  the  Tariff  in 
Metric  equivalents,  with  authority  to  levy  duty  according  to  the  same ;  and 
the  publication  of  the  principal  results  of  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  Metric  and  Imperial  values. 

That  this  Conference  recommend  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  use  means  for  promoting  the  volimtary  use  of  the  Metric 
System  among  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen,  such  as  the  pre- 
paration of  special  tables,  available  in  the  various  trades,  for  converting 
prices  and  quantities  from  the  Metric  into  the  Imperial  System,  and  vice 
versd ;  and  the  exhibition  of  Mural  Standards  of  the  Metre  in  public  places 
in  the  principal  ports  and  market-towns. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  the  International  Monetary  Con- 
vention lately  entered  into  by  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  common  weight,  fineness,  and  currency  to  their  stan- 
dard Coins,  is  deserving  approbation  as  a  measure  calculated  to  facilitate 
and  extend  the  commercial,  banking,  and  exchange  operations  between 
those  nations  themselves,  and  foreign  coimtries  having  dealings  with  them. 

And  this  Meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Convention,  so  far  as  they  may  be  found  applicable  to 
the  Metallic  Currency  System  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  well  worthy  of 
the  attentive  consideration  and  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  and  intercommunication  between  nations. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  connexion  with  the  special 
Exhibition  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins,  at  the  approaching  Universal 
Exhibition. 

The  most  important  event,  however,  which  is  likely  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  in  the  future  discussion  of  the  question,  is  the  Conference  held  in 
Paris  at  the  suggestion  of  your  Committee  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Decimal  Association.  The  Conference  having  been  held  at  a  time 
when  Parliament  was  sitting  and  the  Courts  of  Law  were  open,  no  large 
representation  could  attend  from  this  country,  yet  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  and 
Professor  Leone  Levi  attended  on  behalf  of  your  Committee  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  having  with  them  Mr.  Louis  P.  Casella,  the  constructor  of  the 
Mural  Standard,  Mr.  Muspratt  and  Mr,  Blood,  representing  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wrigley,  representing  the  Hudders- 
field  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Conference  was  attended  by  represent- 
atives from  many  countries,  including  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
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Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  "Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Russia,  Italy,  Morocco, 
Tunis,  Brazil,  South  America,  and  the  United  States ;  nnd  was  presided  over 
by  M.  Mathieu,  of  the  Institute.  The  first  question  discussed  was  that  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  a  report  was  read  on  the  subject,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  M.  Jacobi,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  adopted  by  the  organizing  Committee.  Starting  from  certain  fundamental 
propositions  in  favour  of  the  Decimal  system  of  calculation  and  of  the  Metric 
system  especially,  the  report  showed  how  far  that  system  had  been  extended 
in  different  countries,  specifying  those  which  have  already  adopted  it  entirely 
and  in  an  obligatory  manner,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  the  Roman  States,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Mexico,  Chili,  Brazil,  New 
Grenada,  and  other  Republics  of  South  America ;  those  which  have  more  or 
less  borrowed  from  it,  such  as  Switzerland,  Baden,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg, Austria,  Denmark ;  those  which  have  introduced  the  Metric  system 
in  a  permanent  manner,  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States ;  and  . 
those  which  have  nothiiig  in  common  with  the  Metric  system.  After  this 
survey,  the  report  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  use  of  the  system  in  diflferent  branches  of  labour,  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  primary  schools,  in  scientific  researches  and 
memoirs,  in  commercial  transactions,  in  industry  and  machinery,  in  postal 
tariffe,  telegraphs,  and  customs  duties.  As  regards  the  use  of  its  nomen- 
clature, the  report  is  not  in  favour  of  any  material  alteration,  and  far 
less  of  using  old  names  for  new  quantities ;  nor  does  it  favour  the  com- 
bination of  the  old  and  new  systems,  such  as  the  use  of  the  foot  side  by 
flide  with  the  metre  even  in  a  period  of  transition.  In  conclusion,  the  re- 
port recommended  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  Metric  System  in  schools, 
and  the  use  of  the  same  in  statistical  and  other  public  documents.  After 
some  discussion  the  report  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 
Doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  exact  correspondence  between 
the  standards  kept  at  the  Archives  and  those  at  the  Conservatoire  dcs 
Arts  et  Metiers,  and  some  uncertainty  existing  respecting  the  method  to  be 
pursued  for  obtaining  an  exact  standard  in  other  countries,  the  prototjrpe 
being  in  Paris,  General  Morin  and  M.  Tresca,  Conservator  and  Subcon- 
servator  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  stated  that  on  the  6th 
October,  1863,  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works,  had  appointed  a  Commission,  composed  of  themselves,  with 
M.  SUberman,  Conservator  of  the  collections,  and  M.  Froment,  Constructor 
of  instruments,  charged  to  make  an  official  comparison  between  the  pro- 
totype  standards  kept  at  the  Archives,  with  those  deposited  at  the  Impe- 
rial Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  more  particularly  destined  to  be  used 
for  comparisons  with  the  standards  made  by  or  for  the  different  govern- 
ments which  might  adopt  the  Metric  System.  The  prototype  standard 
Metre  at  the  Archives  is  of  platinum,  has  no  inscription  or  mark  whatever, 
and  is  a  Metro  h  bout.  It  is  in  a  case,  having  a  tablet  with  the  following 
indication : — 

Metre 
Conforme  &  la  loi  du  18  Germinal  an.  III. 
Pr(^ent<5  le  4  Messidor  an.  VII. 
And  outside  the  inscription  the  words : 

Fait  par  Lenoir. 
That  at  the  Conservatoire  has  precisely  the  same  inscription,  is  in  every  way 
identical  with  the  other,  and  seems  in  a  better  state  of  preservation.    The 
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Knogn^aai  of  the  Archives  ia  a  cylinder  of  platinam,  without  any  mark  or 
inamption,  in  a  box  having  the  following  inscription : — 

KiLOa&AHME 

Oonfonne  jk  la  loi  du  18  Germinal  an.  111. 

Pr^nte  le  4  Messidor  an  Yll. 

Fortinf, 

The  Kilogram  at  the  Conservatoire  has  been  recently  re-constructed  (1864), 
and  has  the  same  form  with  the  other. 

Two  distinct  comparisons  were  made  between  these  Metres  and  Kilograms, 
and  the  result  was  that  those  at  the  Conservatoire  were  found  to  be 
1-00000329  and  1-00000072  respectively,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Archives.  In  answer  to  the  assertion  that  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
'water  at  4^  Centigrade  of  temperature  did  not  in  fact  furnish  the  exact  basis 
for  the  weight  of  the  Kilogram,  it  was  stated  that  the  difference  was  quite 
infinitesimed,  and  that  it  had  no  value  whatever  when  the  exact  standard  was 
kept,  and  that  corresponded  with  the  standard  Kilogram  of  all  nations.  The 
statements  of  G^n^ral  Morin  and  M.  Tresca  were  considered  highly  satis- 
factory, as  giving  every  guarantee  of  sufficient  exactitude,  and  completely 
dispelled  every  doubt  suggested  on  the  subject.  A  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Committee  afterwards  inspected  the  Metre  and  Kilogram  at  the 
Archives  and  Conservatoire,  and  having  found  them  as  described,  made  a 
protocol  signifying  their  satisfaction  at  the  care  with  which  the  standards 
were  preserved,  and  at  the  results  of  the  verification  made. 

With  reference  to  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  your  Com- 
mittee have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  their  task  has  been 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  Conference  described,  and  that  there  is  every  pro- 
spect that  the  principal  nations  will  speedily  adopt  the  Metric  System.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  much  remains  to  be  done  on  the  subject.  As  yet  the 
Metric  System,  though  rendered  legal,  has  made  but  little  progress  either  in 
general  practice  or  even  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  your  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  most  efficient  mode  for  promoting  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  this  salutary  reform  is  to  make  the  use  of  the  Metric  System  compul- 
sory at  no  distant  period.  They  recommend,  therefore,  amongst  other  mea- 
sures, that  a  bill  be  speedily  introduced  in  Parliament  providing  that  after  a 
given  time  the  use  of  metric  weights  and  measures  shall  become  compulsory 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  regards  the  coinage,  your  Committee  have  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
two  important  Conferences.  The  Monetary  Convention  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  23rd  December  1865,  by  the  representatives  of  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  having  established  an  agreement  between  four  im- 
portant countries  whereby  the  coinage  of  each  of  them  was  made  legally 
current  in  all  the  othera,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  other  nations 
to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  Convention.  Hitherto  the  Convention  was 
made  between  nations  which  had  already  an  identical  system  of  coinage.  The 
object  of  the  Conference  was  to  consider  by  what  means  those  nations  which 
had  a  totally  different  system  could  be  also  united.  This  Conference,  called 
by  the  French  Government,  was  held  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
under  the  presidency  of  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince  Napoleon,  and  was 
attended  by  representatives  from  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Por- 
tugal, Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Wurtem- 
berg.    The  results  of  their  deliberations  were  as  follows. 
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It  was  unanimoTiely  agreed : — 

That  the  monetary  unification  may  more  easily  be  realized  by  the  mutual 
coordination  of  the  existing  systems,  taking  into  account  the  scientific 
advantages  of  certain  types,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  have  already 
adopted  them,  than  by  the  creation  of  a  new  system  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  existing  ones. 

That  for  that  purpose,  the  system  agreed  on  by  the  Monetary  Convention 
of  1865  should  be  taken  principally  into  consideration,  subject  to  any 
improvements  of  which  it  may  be  capable. 

It  was  agreed  by  all,  except  the  representatives  of  the  Netherlands, — 

That  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  such  identity,  or  even  a  partial  coinci- 
dence, in  such  monetary  types  in  an  extended  area,  on  the  basis  and  on 
condition  of  the  exclusive  adoption  of  a  silver  standard ;  but  that  it  is 
possible  to  attain  it  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  standard,  allowing  each  State 
to  preserve  the  silver  standard  in  a  transitory  manner. 

It  was  agreed  by  all,  except  the  representatives  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States, — 

That  the  advantage  of  intemationality,  which  the  coinage  of  the  metal 
taken  for  common  standard  would  possess,  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  its  being  maintained  in  circulation  in  all  the  States,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  to  stipulate  that  in  the  countries  which  continue  to  use  the 
silver  standard  only,  and  in  those  which  have  a  double  standard,  the 
relation  between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  should  not  be  established 
on  too  low  a  footing,  in  order  to  give  due  facility  for  the  practical  intro- 
duction of  the  gold  coinage. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed, — 

That  for  the  success  of  the  Monetary  unification,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  types 
having  a  common  denominator  for  the  weight  of  the  gold  coin,  with  an 
identical  fineness  of  9/10  fine. 

The  proposal  that  the  common  denominator  should  be  the  piece  of  five 
francs  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  13  votes  against  2,  the  representatives 
England  and  Sweden  having  voted  against,  and  those  of  Prussia,  Bavaria^ 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Belgium  having  abstained  fix)m  voting. 

It  was  then  unanimously  agreed, — 

That  the  gold  coin  of  the  common  denominator  of  5  francs  should  have 
legal  course  in  aU  the  States  which  are  mutually  bound  by  the  Monetary 
Convention. 

It  was  agreed  by  all,  except  the  representatives  of  Prussia,  Baden,  and 
Wurtemberg,  who  abstained  from  voting, — 

That  it  would  be  useful  that  the  types  of  coinage  determined  by  the 
Monetary  Convention  of  23rd  December  1865,  should  be  in  the  interest 
of  unification,  and  consequently  of  reciprocity,  completed  by  new  types, 
for  example,  of  2o  francs. 

But  for  the  proposal  that  a  piece  of  15  francs  be  also  added,  the  represen- 
tatives of  seven  countries  voted  in  favour,  those  of  seven  voted  against,  and 
those  of  six,  including  Great  Britain,  abstained  from  voting. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed — 

That  the  Conference  expresses  the  hope  that  the  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Governments  of  the  different  States  in  order  to  modify 
their  respective  monetary  systems  in  accordance  with  the  bases  indi- 
cated by  the  Conference,  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  the  sub- 
jects of  diplomatic  conventions. 

And  it  was  unanimously  agreed — 
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That  soon  after  the  reception  of  the  answers  which  may  bo  given  by  the 

different  States  to  the  official  communication,  which  will  be  made  to 

them  of  the  labours  of  the  Conference  by  the  French  Government, 

that  Government  may,  if  necessary,  call  a  new  Conference. 

But  on  the  question  as  to  the  time  when  such  answers  should  be  given, 

the  representatives  of  ten  countries  voted  for  before  the  15th  February  prox., 

those  of  ^ve  voted  in  favour  for  the  Ist  October  1867,  those  of  the  United 

States  for  the  15th  May  1868,  and  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  1st  June 

1868.     Those  of  France  and  Spain  abstained. 

Such  were  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Monetary  Conference, 
which  had  an  official  character,  and  whose  proceedings  were  to  a  certain 
extent  binding  on  the  States  represented.  The  other  Conference,  whose 
decisions  on  weights  and  measures  we  have  already  reported,  was  also  pre- 
sided over  by  Prince  Napoleon,  who  took  the  chair  on  the  day  when  the 
monetary  question  was  discussed. 

The  Committee  had  not  prepared  a  report  on  this  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
weights  and  measures,  but  had  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Conference,  and  adopted  with  only  some  verbal  alterations. 
Whereas  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  coinage  would  present  evident 
advantages  as  regards  convenience  and  economy  in  the  settiement  of 
international  exchange,  and  recommends  itself  to  the  attention  of  all 
enlightened  governments ; 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  desideratum  cannot  be  reaUzed  unless 
several  nations  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  old  and  habitual  instru- 
ments of  traffic,  whilst  it  is  important  that  the  change  may  be  effected 
in  a  gradual  and  continuous  manner,  and  that  the  mode  of  effecting 
this  change  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  free  from  aU  incidental 
complication ; 
The  Committee  proposes  as  follows : — 

1.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  that  the  different  governments 
interested  in  this  question  should  agree  as  to  the  same  imit  in  the  issue 
of  their  gold  coins. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  this  coin  be  everywhere  coined  of  the  same  fineness, 
of  nine-tenths  fine. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  each  government  should  introduce,  among  its  gold 
coins,  one  piece  at  least  of  a  value  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  pieces  in 
use  among  the  other  governments  interested,  so  that  there  maybe  among 
all  the  systems  a  point  of  common  contact,  from  which  each  nation  may 
afterwards  advance  in  gradually  assimilating  its  system  of  coinage  to 
that  which  may  be  chosen  as  a  uniform  basis. 

4.  The  series  of  gold  coins  now  in  use  in  France,  being  adopted  by  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Europe,  is  recommended  as  a  basis  of  the  uni- 
form system. 

5.  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  accidental  and  happy  circumstances,  the 
most  important  monetary  units  may  be  adapted  to  the  piece  of  five  francs 
in  gold  by  means  of  very  small  changes,  this  piece  seems  the  most  con- 
venient to  serve  as  a  basis  of  a  monetary  system ;  and  the  coins  issued 
upon  such  a  basis  may  become,  as  soon  as  the  convenience  of  the  nations 
interested  permit,  midtiples  of  this  unit. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  the  different  governments  should  decide  that  the 
coins  issued  by  each  nation  in  conformity  with  the  uniform  system  pro- 
posed and  agreed,  should  have  legal  currency  in  all  other  countries. 

7.  It  is  desirable  that  the  system  of  double  standards  be  abandoned 
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wherever  it  yet  exists,  tiiat  the  systom  of  decimal  nmneratioii  be  tmi- 
T^rsally  adopted,  and  that  the  money  of  all  naticms  be  of  tiie  same  fine- 
neM  and  the  same  form. 

8.  It  is  desirable  that  the  govemments  should  come  to  an  understanding 
for  adopting  common  measurtjs  of  control,  so  as  to  guarantee  the  inte- 
grity of  the  coinage  both  when  issued  and  whilst  in  circulation. 

Your  Committee  will  take  these  and  other  plans  for  the  decimalisation  of 
the  coinage  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  as  soon  as  possible  will  en- 
deavour to  propound  one  which  they  hope  may  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  question. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  are  happy  in  reporting  that  in  their  action 
they  have  obtained  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Decimal  Association,  and  they  trust  that  in  the  difficult  and  extensive 
task  they  have  before  them  they  wUl  obtain  the  active  sympathy,  and  assis- 
tance of  the  members  of  the  British  Association. 

The  labours  of  the  Conference  will,  we  trust,  place  the  great  and  difficult 
question  of  the  decimalization  of  the  coinage  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  a 
satisfactory  basis ;  and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  taken  up  in  a  practical  and 
busineis-like  manner. 

Tour  Committee  are  perfectly  agreed  on  the  two  great  conditions  that  the 
coinage  should  be  international  and  decimal ;  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  unit  which  would  best  satisfy  these  deside- 
rata. The  proposition  of  the  Conferences  to  take  the  five-fi-anc  piece  in 
gold  as  a  basis  deserves  consideration,  though  as  a  unit  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, being  too  small  as  a  gold  coin,  very  easily  lost,  too  costiy  to  produce, 
much  subject  to  wear  and  tear,  and  not  sufficientiy  large  for  transactions  of 
finance  and  commerce.  The  five  francs  could  only  be  used  as  a  submultiple, 
and  upon  this  two  plans  have  been  presented.  One  is  to  take  the  10-franc 
piece  equivalent  nearly  to  100  pence ;  another  is  to  alter  the  sovereign  to 
the  exact  equivalent  of  25  francs.  The  Committee  will  carefully  consider 
these  and  other  plans,  with  a  view  to  the  realization  of  an  object  so  desirable 
as  an  international  coinage,  and  will  report  on  the  subject  in  due  time. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Electrical  Resistance. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Professor  Williamson,  Professor  Sir  C.  Wheat- 
stone,  Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Professor  Miller,  Dr.  A.  Matthiesscn, 
Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Sir  Charles  Bright,  Professor  Maxwell,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Siemens,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  Mr.  C.  F.  Vaxley,  Professor  G.  C. 
Foster,  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  Mr.  D.  Forbes,  Mr.  Charles  Hockin,  and 
Dr.  Joule. 

The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  during  the  past  year 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  that  the  princip(Ed  instruments 
required  by  the  Committee  for  experiments  have  been  completed  and  are 
in  use. 

The  most  important  experiments  have  been  those  conducted  by  Dr.  Joule, 
having  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  by  observing  the  heat  generated  in  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  the  resist- 
ance of  which  was  measured  in  absolute  units  by  means  of  the  standard  of 
resistance  issued  by  the  Committee. 
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Ijast  jrear  preliminary  experiments  of  this  kind  had  been  made  by  Dr. 
Jonlo,  and  the  agreement  which  he  then  reported  between  his  mechani- 
cal equivalent  obtained  by  frictional  experiments  and  that  obtained  by  the 
electrical  method  Was  so  close  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  it  was  partly 
fortiiitoiis. 

The  experiments,  which  hare  this  year  been  conducted  with  every  pos- 
eible  care,  give  783  as  the  value  derived  from  the  B.A.  standard  of  resist- 
ance, while  772  is  the  well-known  number  derived  from  friction. 

The  details  of  the  experiments  are  contained  in  an  Appendix  which  accom- 
panies this  Eeport.     Dr.  Joule  states  his  opinion  that  the  electrical  method 
has  been  carried  out  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  frictional  method, 
asBuming  the  B.A,  standard  to  be  an  exact  decimal  multiple  of  the  absolute 
unit.     The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Joule's  Report  w^  show  the  labo- 
riotis  nature  of  the  experiments.    He  says,  "  The  last  and  most  perfect  series 
of  experiments  comprise  thirty  fbr  the  thermal  effect  of  currents  in  the 
spiral,  thirty  for  the  eflFect  of  radiation  &c.,  and  thirty  for  the  horizontal 
intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism."    Dr.  Joule  expresses  himself  willing 
to  make  a  new  determination  by  friction.     Meanwhile  the  experiments 
already  completed  remove  all  fear  of  any  serious  error,  either  in  the  number 
hitherto  nsed  as  "  Joule's  equivalent,"  or  in  the  B.A.  standard,  a  fear  which 
hitherto,  remembering  the  very  discrepant  results  obtained  by  others,  has 
been  very  naturally  entertained  even  by  the  Sub-committee,  from  whoso 
experiments  the  standard  was  constructed. 

In  connexion  with  the  measurement  of  resistances,  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens 
has  invented  a  simple  and  excellent  contrivance,  by  which  the  measurement 
of  resistances  can  be  made  by  persons  wholly  unaccustomed  to  electrical 
experiments.  They  have  only,  after  the  necessary  connexions  are  made,  to 
turn  a  screw  till  a  needle  stands  opposite  a  fiducial  mark,  when  the  resist- 
ance required  may  be  read  directly  on  a  scale  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Mr.  Siemens  proposes  to  apply  this  invention  to  pyrometers,  where  the 
resistance  read  will  indicate  the  temperature,  and  the  only  electrical  con- 
nexions required  will  be  joining  of  the  battery  wires  to  two  terminals. 
Other  applications  of  this  invention  will  doubtless  arise,  and  extend  the 
practical  application  of  electrical  measurements.  A  full  description  of  the 
instrument  is  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Mr.  Siemens  reports  very  favour- 
ably of  this  instrument,  which  possesses  considerable  advantage  in  cheap- 
ness and  portability.  Mr.  Siemens  has  constructed  the  instrument,  and  made 
the  experiments  entirely  at  his  own  expense. 

An  instrument  similar  in  object,  and  suggested  by  the  above,  is  also 
described  by  Mr.  Jenkin  in  an  Appendix. 

Mr.  Hockin  has  tested  the  constancy  of  the  standard  rcsistancc-units,  with 
satisfactory  results,  except  in  the  case  of  one  mercury  tube.  The  exact 
results  of  Mr.  Hockin's  comparisons  are  appended.  He  suggests  that  lead- 
glass  was  used  for  the  mercury  tube,  and  that  the  glass  may  consequently 
have  been  injured  by  the  nitric  acid  used  to  clean  it. 

^Ir.  Hockin  has  also  made  interesting  experiments  on  the  construction  of 
large  resistances  by  the  use  of  selenium.  He  finds  that  resistances  of  one 
million  units  and  upwards  can  be  made  of  this  material,  and  that  these 
artificial  resistances  maintain  a  sensibly  constant  resistance  at  high  tempera- 
tures, such  as  100°  C.  It  is  hoped  that  these  very  high  artificiai  resistances 
will  be  found  useful  in  practice  and  much  superior  to  those  hitherto  con- 
structed of  gutta  percha,  or  other  insulators,  which  were  of  comparatively 
little  use  in  accurate  wpf k,  owing  to  ab8(»ption,  change  of  resistance  with 
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temperature  and  inconstancy  when  kept  for  any  considerable  time.     Theeo 
valuable  experiments  have  not  caused  any  expense  to  the  Association. 

The  determination  of  a  unit  of  capacity  hfis  occupied  Dr.  Matthiessen^  Mr. 
Hockin,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Jenkin  during  the  last  two  years. 

Very  considerable  dif&culties  have  been  encountered,  and  are  not  yet  wholly 
overcome.     The  methods  by  which  both  the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic 
units  can  be  determined,  and  multiples  or  submultiples  prepared,  are  suffi- 
ciently simple  in  theory,  but  they  assume  that  the  condensers  or  Ley  den 
jars  compared  have  really  a  definite  capacity,  and  that  with  a  given  electro- 
motive force,  between  the  induction  surfaces,  a  definite  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity will  be  contained  in  the  jar  or  condenser.     This  is  very  far  ^m  true 
with  condensers  of  ordinary  form.     Whether  the  dielectric  separating  the 
plates  be  glass,  mica,  gutta  percha,  parafiln,  ebonite,  or  any  other  known 
solid  insulator,  an  absorption  of  electricity  takes  place ;  the  longer  the  plates 
are  charged,  the  more  electricity  the  condenser  will  contain,  and  conversely, 
it  will  continue  to  discharge  itself  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  inner  and 
outer  armatures  have  been  joined.     With  some  of  the  best  insulators  the 
effect  will  continue  for  hours,  if  not  for  days.     Condensers  made  with  these 
solid  dielectrics  have  therefore  no  definite  measurable  capacity.     This  capa- 
city will  differ  according  to  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  charged, 
and  it  may  also  vary  with  extreme  variation  in  the  electromotive  forces  em- 
ployed, although  this  latter  change  has  not  been  detected  when  the  differ- 
ences of  potential  are  such  as  between  one  DanieU's  cell  and  two  hundred. 

Only  gaseous  dielectrics  appear  free  from  this  embarrassing  peculiarity,  called 
absorption,  polarization,  or  residual  charge.  One  object  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  has  therefore  been  to  construct  condensers  in  which  air  alone  separated 
the  induction-plates.  But  new  difficulties  arose  in  carrying  this  idea  into 
practice.  Some  support  for  each  plate  was  necessary,  and  then  leakage 
occurred  from  one  plate  to  another  over  the  surface  of  any  small  insulating 
supports  employed,  such  as  glass  balls  or  vulcanite  stems.  It  was  possible, 
by  great  care  in  drying  the  air,  occasionally  to  make  condensers  of  this  type, 
which  would  remain  insulated  for  a  short  time,  or  even  for  some  months ; 
but  long  experience  has  shown  that  an  artificially  dried  atmosphere  cannot 
be  conveniently  maintained  in  any  instrument  which  is  not  hermetically 
sealed. 

Dust  also  accumulated  between  the  plates  of  the  trial-condensers ;  this 
altered  their  capacity  and  increased  the  leakage  from  plate  to  plate.  Even 
a  single  filament  of  dust,  by  springing  up  and  down  between  the  two  elec- 
trified surfaces,  would  occasionally  bring  them  to  the  same  potential  with 
great  rapidity,  neutralizing  the  charge ;  moreover  a  condenser  of  this  type 
could  not  be  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned,  for  no  mechanical  contrivances 
could  ensure  that  the  parts  after  cleaning  would  return  to  their  original 
position  so  exactly  as  to  constitute  a  condenser  of  the  same  capacity,  before 
and  after  the  cleaning.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  an  air-condenser  can  only 
be  constructed  in  a  hermetically  sealed  case,  containing  an  artificially  dried 
atmosphere ;  and  even  with  these  conditions,  excluding  the  graduated  and 
adjustible  condensers,  which  were  first  tried,  the  air-condenser  is  not  easily 
constructed.  Por  large  capacities,  which  are  alone  useful  in  connexion 
with  practical  telegraphy,  the  plates  require  to  be  so  numerous  and  largo 
as  to  make  the  expense  great  and  the  bulk  very  inconvenient. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  use  of  tin  plates,  soldered  to  metal  rods,  and  supported 
on  insulated  stems  inside  a  soldered  metal  case,  that  these  objections  may  be 
partly  avoided ;  but  meanwhile  practical  men  have  introduced  condensers  of 
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a  more  convenient  form^  overlooking  the  disadvantage  which  they  all  possess 
of  ill-defined  capacity. 

These  condensers  consist  of  sheets  of  tinfoil  separated  hy  paraffin  and 
paper,  a  preparation  of  gntta  percha,  or  mica — three  plans  adopted  by  Mr, 
Varley,  Mr.  Willonghby  Smith,  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  respectively. 

Condensers  of  this  type  have  been  made  approximately  equal  to  a  knot 
of  some  submarine  cable,  and  the  rough  units  thus  introduced  are  gradually 
creeping  into  use,  although  all  electricians  have  been  anxious  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  issue  a  more  scientific  standard.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Jenkin  has  adjusted  a  mica-condenser,  approximately  equal  to  10-^* 
absolute  electromagnetic  units.  The  capacity  of  this  condenser  is  assumed 
as  that  which  it  possesses  after  electrification  for  one  minute,  and  is  mea- 
sured by  the  discharge  through  a  galvanometer,  in  the  manner  usually  prac- 
tised when  testing  the  charge  of  a  submarine  cable.  The  formula  for  obtain- 
ing the  measurement  in  absolute  units  from  the  throw  of  tho  needle  is  very 
simple,  requiring  only  observations  of  the  time  of  oscillation,  of  a  resist- 
ance in  absolute  measure,  and  of  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer-needle. 
All  of  these  observations  can  readily  be  made,  so  that  their  accumulated 
error  cannot  exceed  one  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  present  purpose  this  accuracy 
is  sufficient,  inasmuch  as,  when  using  the  condenser,  small  variations 
inevitably  occur,  arising  from  the  residual  discharge.  While  therefore  the 
new  provisional  unit  of  capacity  has  no  claim  to  a  high  scientific  accuracy,  it 
will  supply  a  practical  want  and  introduce  a  unit  based  on  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  in  place  of  the  random  measures  supplied  by  a 
knot  of  Persian  Gulf  or  Atiantic  cable. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at  whether  the  new  unit  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Committee,  or  on  Mr.  Jenkin's  own  responsibility,  nor  has  the  price 
been  fixed. 

The  experiments  by  which  it  has  been  obtained  are  given  in  an  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  practical  applications  of  the  standard  of  capacity  are  important.  It 
will  allow  the  capacity  of  submarine  cables  to  be  universally  expressed  in 
comparable  figures,  and  may  lead  to  improvement  by  the  diminution  of  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  insulator,  precisely  as  the  introduction  of 
units  of  resistance  has  assisted  the  improvement  in  insulation  and  conduc- 
tivity. 

The  electromagnetic  capacity  standard  will  also,  by  comparison  with  the 
electrostatic  standard  about  to  be  made,  furnish  one  mode  of  determining 
the  constant  called  v  in  previous  Reports,  a  number  of  much  importance  in 
the  theory  of  electricity. 

The  next  unit  or  standard  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  difference  of 
potentials  or  electromotive  force  in  absolute  measure,  concerning  which  the 
experiments  have  been  wholly  in  Sir  William  Thomson's  hands.  He  reports 
that  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  constructing  a  series  of  electrometers 
capable  of  measuring  differences  of  potential  ranging  from  ^^  of  a  Daniell's 
cell  up  to  100,000  cells,  and  that  these  measurements  can  aU  be  reduced  to 
absolute  imits  by  comparison  with  one  instrument  of  the  series. 

This  class  of  instruments  has  been  created  by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, who  year  by  year  has  produced  electrometers  eacli  surpassing  its  pre- 
decessor, both  in  accuracy  and  delicacy ;  but  although  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  of  the  admirable  results  obtained  by  these,  have  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  believed  that  the  limit  of  excellence  has  been  reached. 
Sir  William  Thomson  has  not  ceased  to  invent  better  and  simpler  forms,  until 
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tho  instruments  now  supplied  surpass  every  ezpeatatiou  of  pniotioal  el^otri-• 
cians  and  furnisli,  indeed,  a  new  engine  for  electrical  research. 

The  chief  difficulties  encountered  have  been  the  insulation  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  which  has  formed  an  essential  part  of  all  the  contriyances,  its  iiuun- 
tenance  at  a  constant  potential,  and  the  reduction  to  absolute  measurement ; 
in  the  present  instrument  absolutely  perfect  insulation  is  no  longer  required ; 
for  by  a  new  device  for  converting  mechanical  force  into  statical  electricity 
(first  constructed  by  Mr.  Varlev  in  1859)  Sir  William  Thomson  is  able  at  any 
moment  to  replenish  the  jar  by  a  few  turns  of  a  handle,  and  by  a  gauge 
electrometer,  he  can  insure  that  tho  same  charge  is  constantly  maintained 
in  the  instrument.  The  difficulty  of  the  reduction  to  absolute  uniti  oousiats 
in  the  difficulty  of  comparing  the  extremely  small  forces  produced  by  electro- 
static attraction,  with  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  in  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  extremely  small  distances  which  separate  the  attracting  siirfaoee. 
Sir  WiUiam  Thomson  reports  that  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  his 
opinion,  and  that  he  will  be  shortly  in  a  position  to  construct  and  issue  a 
simple  pattern  of  an  absolute  electrometer  or  gauge  of  potential  which  wiU 
serve  as  a  standard  for  general  use. 

Further  experiments  and  tests  are,  however,  required  before  this  can  be 
done,  as  any  precipitation  would  only  ix^ure  the  interests  of  the  Committee. 
It  is  right  here  to  mention  that  tho  above  experiments  have  been  oarried 
out  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Sir  William  Thomson. 

The  replonisher,  wliich  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  eleotrophoma, 
may  very  possibly  supersede  the  old  form  of  electrical  maohine  entirely  i  ii 
has  some  analogy  with  the  electromagnetic  machines  lately  invented  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens  and  Professor  Wheatstone,  by  which  intense  dynamic 
effects  are  evolved  from  the  smallest  initial  trace  of  magnetism,  by  the  con- 
version of  mechanical  force  into  electric  currents,  and  was,  indeed,  sug* 
gestcd  by  this  invention  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  reinvented  the  plan 
patented  by  Mr.  Varley*. 

A  modification  of  the  same  contrivance  will  albw  the  comparison  of  ex- 
tremely minute  quantities  of  electricity,  such,  indeed,  as  might  be  aeoumulated 
on  a  pin's  head ;  by  a  series  of  rapid  inductions  a  charge  is  accumulated  on 
the  electrode  of  an  electrometer,  which  may  be  made  equal  in  potential  to 
that  on  the  pin's  head,  but  infinitely  exceeding  it  in  quantity ;  the  efieet  of 
this  charge  in  the  electrometer  can  then  be  observed  without  difficulty,  and 
any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  the  pin's  head 
or  proof  plane  can  be  detected,  and  the  rate  of  loss  or  increase  observed. 
The  potentials  to  which  various  small  bodies  are  charged  can  also  be  observed 
by  the  same  method,  the  advantage  of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
original  charpjo  on  the  body  tested  -is  undisturbed  by  the  test,  whereas  by 
any  of  the  older  tests  the  charge  was  altered  by  being  touched  by  a  proof 
plane  or  by  the  electrode  of  the  electrometer. 

A  similar  plan  has  already  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Varley  and  Sir  William 
Thomson,  with  a  water-dropping  arrangement,  but  the  mechanical  oontrivanoe 
is  in  all  ways  preferable.  No  expense  has  been  incurred  by  the  Committee  for 
these  instruments  or  experiments. 

Passing  to  the  unit  of  current,  the  Conmiittee  regret  that  no  experiments 
have  yet  been  made  with  the  large  absolute  electrodynamometer  constructed 
with  tho  funds  granted  by  the  Royal  Society.  Much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  finding  a  sufficiently  solid  foundation  in  London,  and  probably 
the  instruments  must  be  moved  into  the  country  for  accurate  use. 

*  A  gimilar  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in  1785 :  fnde  Phil.  Trans. 
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A  portable  electrodyBamomoter  has  been  constructed  which  will  be  (nut- 
able  for  distribution  as  a  standard  instrument.  It  can  be  compared  with  the 
large  absolute  instrument,  and  can  also  be  compared  directly  with  the  most 
sensitive  astatic  galvanometers  yet  made,  as  has  been  ah^eady  proved  by  expe- 
riment. These  instruments  cannot  be  distributed  until  further  experiments 
on  their  constancy  have  been  made. 

Sir  "William  Thomson,  at  his  own  expense,  has  also  constructed  an  electro- 
dynamometer  for  absolute  measure.  His  results  will  check  those  obtained  in 
London,  and  the  portable  standard  will  also  be  tested  by  being  sent  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Glasgow  and  London,  to  be  compared  alternately  with 
the  absolute  instruments. 

The  determination  of  "  v,"  the  ratio  between  the  electrostatic  and  electro- 
magnetic units,  is  also  an  object  pursued  by  the  Committee.  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  made  preliminary  experiments,  and  has  obtained  nimibers  for 
this  constant  by  the  aid  of  the  absolute  electrodynamometer,  and  the  absolute 
electrometer  already  named.  The  number  he  has  obtained  differs  so  consider- 
ably from  that  hitherto  received  that  he  prefers  to  extend  his  experiments 
before  publication.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  measurement  of  the 
electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  made  by  the  absolute  electrometer. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  Keport  contains  satisfactory  evidence  that  valu- 
able work  is  being  done  by  the  Committee,  and  that  the  sums  of  money 
liberally  granted  by  the  Association  have  been  expended  on  proper  objects. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  grants  have  stimulated  further  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  more  than  one  member ;  and  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Company,  for  the  liberality  with  which  they 
have  lent  large  batteries,  thereby  saving  much  expense.  The  Committee  are 
willing  to  be  reappointed,  and  require  no  grant  of  money  for  the  ensuing 
year. 


APPENDIX. 
I.  On  a  " Resistance-Measurer*^    By  C.  W.  Siemens,  F,B,S, 

For  the  measurement  of  small  resistances  the  method  formerly  employed 
was  that  of  the  tangent  galvanometer,  which  method  is  still  valuable  hi  the 
determination  of  resistances  which  are  inseparable  from  a  difference  of  electrie 
potential,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  galvanic  element 

In  measuring  wire-resistance,  more  accurate  and  convenient  methods  have 
been  devised,  amongst  which  that  of  the  common  differential  galvanometer 
and  that  known  as  Wheatstone's  balance  hold  the  most  prominent  places. 

But  both  these  systems  have  disadvantages  which  render  them  insufficient 
in  a  great  many  cases.  For  instance,  in  the  first  method  a  well-adjusted  vari- 
able-resiBtance-coil  is  necessarv,  which,  if  the  method  is  intended  to  be  appU- 
cable  between  wide  limits,  will  have  impracticable  large  dimensions.  The 
bridge  method,  though  very  beautiful,  requii^es  three  adjusted  coils,  and  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  calculations,  which  renders  it  unavailable  for  unskilled 
operators.  The  sine  method,  which  ia  the  most  suitable  for  measuring  great 
resistances,  requires  even  a  superior  amount  of  skill  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Many  years'  experience  of  these  methods  made  me  feel  the  want  of  an  in- 
strument which  would,  by  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  case  of  manipula- 
tion, be  capable  of  employment  by  an  unskilled  operator  with  a  degree  of 
exactness  equal  to  that  of  the  bridge  method. 
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The  condition  upon  which  such  an  instrument  could  be  succeesM  appeared 
to  be  the  following : — 

1.  The  employment  of  a  zero  method,  by  which  the  galvanometer-needle 
should  always  be  brought  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  the 
same  given  point  upon  the  scale,  and  therefore  be  independent  of  the  unknown 
function  of  the  angle  of  deflection. 

2.  The  readings  to  be  made  upon  a  simple  lineal  measure  divided  into  equal 
parts  signifying  equal  units  of  resistance. 

3.  The  employment  of  a  single  and  unalterable  comparison-resistance. 
The  apparatus  constructed  to  fulfil  these  conditions  is  represented  by  tlie 

following  diagram : — 


Two  equal  and  parallel  helices,  A  and  A',  are  fixed  upon  the  common 
slide  8  s',  which  moves  in  the  direction  of  its  length  between  gtiide  rollers. 
This  motion  is  effected  by  the  end  «'  armed  by  a  facing  of  ogate,  which 
presses  against  the  face  of  the  metal  curve  c  c\  The  latter  is  fixed  upon  a 
slide  moving  in  a  groove  in  the  rule  d  d',  at  right  angles  in  the  direction  dd^  hy 
means  of  a  milled  head  t,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a  pinion  gearing  into  a  rack 
underneath  the  straight  edge  of  the  curve  c  c.  The  rule  d<^  \a  graduated  in 
equal  parts ;  and  opposite  to  the  divisions  is  a  nonius  up  the  straight  edge  and 
the  curve,  to  divide  each  degree  into  ten  parts.  Whenever  the  milled  head 
i',  therefore,  is  turned,  the  position  of  the  curve  is  altered ;  and  as  the  point  s 
of  the  bobbin-slide  is  pressed  against  it  by  means  of  a  spring,  the  bobbin  fol- 
lows it  in  all  its  movements. 

The  wires  of  the  two  bobbins  are  connected  together,  in  the  common  point 
a,  with  the  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  e,  the  other  pole  being  connected  with 
two  resistances  R,  and  through  these  with  the  remaining  end  of  the  galvano- 
meter-helices. The  resistance  II  is  made  constant,  and  adjusted  so  that  when 
a?=0  the  index  of  the  curve  stands  exactly  opposite  the  zero  of  the  graduated 
scale  d  d',  the  unknown  resistance  being  represented  by  ;r. 

It  is  evident  that,  the  resistance  in  the  bobbins  being  equal,  as  also  their 
dimensions  and  initial  magnetic  effects  upon  the  needle  suspended  between 
them,  if  we  make  the  resistance  x  equal  to  R,  the  current  in  flie  two  branches 
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will  bo  eqnal,  and  the  magnet-needle  therefore  balanced  between  them  only 
when  the  helices  are  equally  distant  from  it.  Should,  however,  either  of  these 
resistances  preponderate,  the  strength  of  current  in  that  branch  will  be  les- 
sened ;  and  in  order  to  reestablish  the  balance  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  the 
bobbins,  approaching  the  one  in  which  the  weaker  current  is  circulating  towards 
the  suspended  magnet. 

The  instrument  is  erected  upon  a  horizontal  metal  table  standing  upon 
three  levelling-screws.  The  bobbin,  the  suspended  magnet,  and  dial  plate  for 
observing  the  zero  of  the  pointer  are  contained  in  a  glass  case,  supported  by 
four  brass  pillars.  The  instrument  is  supplied  with  terminals  for  the  battery- 
connexions,  and  a  current -breaker  for  interrupting  the  battery-circuit.  Oppo- 
site to  these  are  four  terminal  screws  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  resistances 
R  and  a?,  with  contact-plugs  between  them,  in  order  to  quickly  establish  a 
short  circuit  in  case  the  operator  shoidd  be  in  doubt  towards  which  side  he 
has  to  move  the  adjusting-curve.  Two  constant  resistances  accompany  the 
apparatus  E — that  which  is  used  during  the  measurement,  and  a,  a  resistance 
of  known  value,  which  is  introduced  between  the  terminals  x  in  order  to 
enable  the  operator  for  his  own  security  to  make  a  control  measurement  by 
which  he  may  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  at  any  time.  Another 
purpose  of  this  resistance  is  to  facilitate  the  readjustment  of  the  zero-point,  in 
case  the  galvanometer  should  at  any  time  be  cleaned  or  a  new  silk-fibre  put  in. 

In  constructing  the  sliding  curve  of  this  instrument,  it  might  be  determined 
by  calculation  from  the  formula  given  by  Weber  for  the  deflection  produced  by 
a  circular  current  of  known  magnitude  upon  a  magnetic  point,  and  from  the 
given  distance  of  the  coils  from  each  other.  I  prefer,  however,  in  practice  to 
determine  the  curve  of  each  separate  apparatus  empirically,  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  coil  a  heHx  mathematically  true,  or  to  set  it,  when  coiled  absolutely 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  its  horizontal  motion. 

In  the  determination  of  each  curve  I  use  a  delicately  adjusted  rheostat  or 
scale  of  resistances  in  the  circuit  of  »r,  giving  it  varying  values  corresponding 
to  the  equal  divisions  of  the  engraved  scale,  and  constructing  the  curve  accord- 
ing to  the  position  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  to  the  point  s  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  magnetic  balance.  With  each  instrument  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  two  values  of  R — one  expressed  in  mercury  and  the  other  in  B.A.  units ; 
and  in  order  to  measure  at  pleasure  in  either  of  these  units,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  insert  the  one  or  other  between  the  terminal  screws  for  R. 

The  instrument  has  been  found  to  be  very  convenient  for  the  measurement 
of  the  wire-resistances  of  overland  lines,  or  for  the  reading  of  resistance  ther- 
mometers ;  it  reduces  the  operation  and  the  observation  of  the  zero  position  of 
a  needle,  and  the  reading  upon  a  graduated  scale,  which  can  be  performed  by 
a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  without  experience  in  electrical  measurement. 
In  accuracy  and  range  it  equals  the  bridge  method,  while  as  regards  portability 
and  cheapness  of  apparatus  the  advantages  are  decidedly  in  its  favour*. 


n.  On  a  Modification  of  Siemens* 8  Besistance^Measurer. 
By  Plebming  Jbnkin,  F,E,S, 
The  following  method  of  measuring  resistances  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Jenkin 
by  the  above  invention  of  Mr.  Siemens : — 

Let  two  tangent  galvanometer-coils  of  equal  magnetic  moment  be  fixed 

*  I  have  lately  constructed  the  same  instrument  on  thia  principle  with  a  circular  instead 
of  a  straight  sliding-piece,  which  gives  the  adrantage  of  a  longer  graduated  scale  in  the 
form  of  a  circle.  The  circular  sliding  curve  is  adjusted  by  radial  set  screws  in  a  solid  ring 
working  in  a  V-groove  round  the  galvanometer. 

1867.  2  K 
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together  at  right  angles,  with  a  short  magnet  hung  in  their  centre^  having 
a  long  light  index  pointing  at  a  fiducial  mark  when  the  needle  ii  in  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Let  the  hattery  and  coils  be  so  joined  that  the  current 
shell  divide  in  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  in  the  two  coils,  and  shall  pass  iD 
such  a  direction  as  to  tend  to  turn  the  needle  in  opposite  dbrections. 
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The  dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  coila  when  the  current  is  passing. 
Let  on©  coil  with  a  resistance  R  at  the  beginning  of  the  exporiinent  stand 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  other  ooU  with  a  resistance  E^  in  a  piano 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian ;  and  when  the  current  is  passing  in  such  a 
direction  that  R  tends  to  turn  N  8  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  let  the  coils 
be  turned  till  the  needle  is  again  brought  to  the  fiducial  point  and  the  coil  B , 
makes  an  angle  ^  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  then  we  have  B  ss  tan  0 11^ ; 
for  the  force  exerted  by  the  coil  Ej  to  deflect  the  needle  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  will  then  equal  m  sin  ^  ;  the  force  exerted  by  the  coil  R  to  deflect 
the  needle  in  the  opposite  direction  wUl  be  Wj  cos  ^ ;  and  we  have  m  adn 

03xwij  cos  0,  or  — *s=tan  0,  where  m  and  m^  are  the  couples  experienced  by 
the  magnet  under  the  action  of  the  two  coils,  but  as  we  have  supposed  these 
coils  to  have  equal  magnetio  moments  with  equal  currents,  ^"=5"  >  there- 
fore ll=tan  0  Rj.  R  and  R^  need  not  be  the  resistances  of  the  galvano- 
meter-coils only,  but  may  consist  of  two  parts,  G  4  >•  and  0^  +  r,,  where 
G  and  G^  are  the  resistances  df  the  galvanometer-coils,  but  t  and  r,  are 
added  resistances.  Thus,  when  G  6^  and  r  are  known,  r^  can  be  obtained  by  a 
simple  observation. 

If  G  +  »•  be  one,  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand  units,  the  resistance  of  r^ 
wiU  be  equal  to  the  tangent  of  ^,  or  to  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  times 
that  tangent  respectively  minus  in  each  case  a  constant  =  G^. 

If  the  range  of  the  instrument  were  not  required  to  be  very  great,  the  coils 
Would  be  turned  by  the  pushing  of  a  straight  slide,  equal  divisions  on  which 
would  correspond  to  equal  increments  of  the  tangent  of  0,  and  the  scale  would 
be  numbered,  so  that  the  resistance  r^  should  be  read  off  directly,  as  in 
Mr.  Siemens's  instrument. 

The  tangent  coib  should  be  made  of  German-silver  wire,  and  might  be 
arrangod.as  practised  by  Helraholtz  and  Gnugain.  Theoretically,  the  range 
of  each  -Itetrumont  would  be  infinite,  L  f .  any  instrument  would  be  capable 
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of  measuring  an  infinitely  small  or  infinitely  large  resistance ;  but  olearly  the 
resistance  of  G  +  **  should  be  so  arranged  in  each  case  that  the  angle  ob- 
served was  not  very  different  from  45°.  The  range  of  the  instrument  may 
be  further  increased  by  the  use  of  elements. 

III.  Comparison  of  B,A.  Units  to  he  deposited  at  Kew  Ohservatory. 
By  C.  HocKOT . 
The  following  Table  shows  the  value  of  tho  different  copies  of  the  B.A. 
units  that  have  been  made  for  preservation  at  Kew : — 


Material  of  ooil. 

No  of 
coil. 

Date  of  obseryation. 

Tempera- 
tures at 
which  coil 
has  a  resist- 
ance=10^?- 

Obeerrer. 

Platinum-iridium  alloy... 

Platmnm-iridium  alloy. . . 
Gold-silver  alloy  

2 

3 
10 
58 

35 

36 

43 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

'  January  4,  1865 
June  6,  1865 
February  10, 1867 
January  4,  1865 
June  6,  1865 
February  10,  1867 
January  5,  1865 
February  10,  1867 
April  10,1865 
June  6,  1865 
February  10, 1867 
January    7,1865 

'  August  18,  1866 
February  10,  1867 
January     7,  1865 

■  August  18,  1866 
February  10,  1867 
February  15,  1865 

-  March       9,  1865 
February  10,  1867 
February   2,1865 

-  July         18,  1866 
February  11,  1867 
February  3.1865 

-  August     18,  1866 
February  11,  1866 
February  11,  1867 

15*^5  C. 

16-0 

160 

15-3 

15-8 

15-8 

15-6 

15-6 

15-3 

15-3 

15-3 

15-7 

15-7 

15-7 

15-5 

15-5 

15-7 

15-2 

15-2 

15-2 

160 

16-0 

16-7 

14-8 

14-8 

14-8 

17-9 

C.H. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
C.H. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
C.H. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
C.H. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
C.H. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
C.H. 
C.H. 

GK)ld-silyer  alloy    

Platinum 

Platinum    

Platinum-rilver  alloy 

♦Mercurv 

Mercury,. 

Mercury. 

*  The  alteration  of  this  coil,  obaeired  on  February  11, 1867,  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  defect 
obserred  in  the  glass  tube. 

The  tube  was  of  load-glass.  Perhaps  the  strong  nitric  acid  used  to  clean  the  tube 
attacked  the  glass.  A  new  mercury  unit  (No.  III.)  was  made  in  consequence  of  this 
defect. 

The  apparent  alteration  in  the  platinum-iridium  coils  from  the  first  value  foimd,  I  believe 
to  be  owing  to  a  clerical  error,  rfo  alteration  has  been  observed  in  them  since  the  second 
obseryation  made  by  Dr.  Matthiessen  in  June  1865. 

The  values  given  in  the  above  Table  are  deduced  from  the  German-silver  coil  called  B, 
used  in  your  Committee's  experiments  in  1864.  This  coil  was  found  (by  comparison  with 
copies  made  in  18(>4,  of  gold-silver,  German  silver,  and  platinum  silver)  not  to  nave  altered. 
The  coil  B  was  also  compared  with  the  coil  (June  4)  used  in  1803,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
two  coils  was  found  not  to  have  altered. 


ly.  Experiments  on  Capacity,     By  Fleemino  Jenkin,  FMJS. 
The  capacity  of  a  condenser  made  of  mica  and  tinfoil  was  adjusted  so  as 
to  be  approximately  equal  to  10~^^  electromagnetic  absolute  units,  according 
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to  the  following  experiments.  The  capacity  of  any  condenser  can  be  directly 
measured  in  absolute  measure  by  the  following  formula  applying  to  the  effect 
of  a  single  discharge  from  the  condenser  through  a  galvanometer : — 

(vide  Report,  1863,  Appendix  C,  p.  144),  where  Ej  is  the  resistance  of  a 
circuit  in  which  the  electromotive  force  used  to  charge  the  condenser  would 
produce  the  unit  deflection,  while  i  is  the  angle  to  which  the  needle  is  oh- 
served  to  swing  from  a  position  of  rest,  and  is  half  the  period  or  time  of  a 
complete  oscillation  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  under  the  influence  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  alone. 

This  formula,  which  is  analogous  to  that  for  any  ballistic  pendulum  acted 
upon  by  a  known  impulse,  supposes  that  the  whole  impulse  is  given  in  a  time 
very  short  as  compared  with  t,  and  it  also  supposes  that  the  deflection  i  is 
unimpeded  hy  friction. 

I  employed  a  Thomson's  astatic  reflecting  galvanometer  with  double  coils 
of  German-silver  wire.  The  oscillations,  with  the  usual  mirror  and  magnet, 
subside  so  rapidly  that  t  cannot  he  measured  with  accuracy,  and  i  is  very 
sensibly  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  to  obviate  this  I  attached  a 
brass  ball  to  the  lower  magnet  of  the  galvanometer,  weighing  65  grains*. 

A  single  floss-silk  fibre  can  just  support  this  weight,  under  which  it  con- 
tinues to  stretch  sensibly  for  about  three  days.  In  order  that  the  discharge 
from  the  condenser,  electrified  by  from  20  to  30  cells,  should  have  force  to  move 
this  heavy  ball  through  a  sensible  angle,  the  galvanometer  was  made  highly 
astatic,  and  then  I  found  that  with  even  a  single  cocoon  fibre  the  needle  did 
not  return  to  zero  within  three  or  four  divisions  of  the  scale  for  some 
minutes,  exhibiting  a  kind  of  viscosity.  The  floss-silk  fibre,  though  much 
weaker,  gave  a  very  constant  zero.  The  value  of  t  with  the  weighted 
needle  seldom  differed  much  from  20  seconds,  and  the  times  could  be  observed 
for  10  or  11  minutes,  during  which  time  t  was  found  to  remain  sensibly 
constant.  As  there  was  no  difficulty  in  observing  the  times  of  oscillation 
within  one  second,  it  may  be  said  that  the  observed  value  of  t  was  correct 
within  one  part  in  600.  Greater  accuracy  was  not  required,  as  the  possible 
error  from  other  sources  considerably  exceeds  this.  Twenty  DanieU's  cells 
were  used  to  charge  the  condenser,  and  the  discharge  observed  was  about 
180  divisions ;  but  the  observations  were  recorded  within  a  quarter  of  a 
division :  as  this  is  done  by  estimating  the  position  of  the  reflected  spot 
stationary  between  the  two  black  lines  of  the  scale  for  an  almost  insensible 
time,  it  would  not  be  right  to  assume  that  the  deflection  i  is  observed  with 
greater  accuracy  than  ono  part  in  400.  When  the  spot  of  light  returned 
after  making  one  complete  oscillation,  the  diminution  in  the  deflection  was 
from  10  to  12  divisions  ;  one  quarter  of  this  amount  was  therefore  added  as 
correction  in  each  case  to  the  deflection  observed.  The  resistance  of  the 
whole  circuit  was  composed  of  the  battery  resistance,  that  of  German-silver 
resistance- coils,  and  of  the  German-silver  coOs  in  the  galvanometer;  no 
considerable  variation  could  therefore  occur  except  in  the  battery,  which 
formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  resistance.  The  coils  (adjusted  by 
Mr.  Hockin)  are  probably  correct  within  one  part  in  a  thousand,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  galvanometer-coils  is  equally  well  known. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  capacity  of  any 
condenser  could  be  obtained  with  an  accuracy  of  one  part  in  400  or  600  at 

*  The  ball,  two  magnets,  mirror,  and  connecting  bar,  forming  the  whole  suspended 
system,  weighed  57^  grains. 
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least ;  but  successive  discharges  were  occasionally  found  to  differ  by  as  much 
as  two  divisions,  though  this  amount  of  discrepancy  was  rare.  It  was  due 
partly  to  the  residual  effect  of  former  charges  in  the  condenser,  though  great 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  this,  partly,  it  is  believed,  to  slight  changes  in  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery  (which  was  not  in  very  good  order,  the 
discharges  being  generally  less  toward  the  end  of  a  set  of  experiments),  and 
partly  to  slight  motion  of  the  needle  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  discharge. 
This  last  source  of  error  made  it  impossible  to  make  the  observations  in  Lon- 
don ;  even  in  the  coimtry  the  needle  was  seldom,  if  ever,  absolutely  stiU, 
though  the  oscillations  were  generally  less  than  one  division.  The  variation 
of  the  electromotive  force  and  resistance  of  the  battery  when  taking  a  per- 
manent deflection  was  another  source  of  error.  Owing  to  the  great  inertia 
of  the  swinging  parts,  no  observation  could  be  taken  until  the  current  had 
been  flowing  for  at  least  a  minute,  and  often  more ;  and,  especially  when  small 
resistances  were  used,  the  deflections  visibly  diminished  with  time.  Owing  to 
all  these  causes,  I  do  not  depend  on  the  results  obtained  as  certainly  accurate 
within  less  than  one  per  cent.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  capacity 
of  a  mica  condenser  is  very  ill  defined  within  wide  limits,  owing  to  absorption. 
The  condenser  used  consisted  of  38  plates  of  mica,  about  0*003  in.  thick,  and 
having  a  circular  piece  of  tinfoil  3  in.  in  diameter  cemented  to  each  side  of  the 
mica,  with  a  piece  of  each  tinfoil  projecting  beyond  the  mica  so  as  to  join  all 
the  upper  tinfoils  and  all  the  lower  tinfoils  together,  and  form  the  inner  and 
outer  armature  of  the  condensers.  This  plan  has  for  some  time  been  practised 
by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  and  makes  a  very  constant  and  well-insulated  condenser, 
extremely  easy  to  adjust  roughly  by  altering  the  number  of  the  mica  plates,  and 
for  small  corrections  by  cutting  away  portions  of  the  tinfoil  from  the  top  plate. 
Mica,  like  all  other  solid  dielectrics  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  apparently 
absorbs  electricity  to  a  very^  large  extent,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a  long 
time,  discharging  it  at  first  rapidly,  but  at  the  last  very  slowly  indeed,  so  that 
a  complete  discharge  is  not  effected  for  hours.  The  total  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser varies  therefore  as  the  time  varies  during  which  it  is  charged,  and  the 
apparent  discharge  varies  with  the  time  diuing  which  we  measure  it ;  for 
instance,  if  we  merely  observe  the  discharge  due  to  a  momentary  contact, 
we  shall  obtain  a  different  result  from  that  given  when  we  maintain  the 
contact  all  the  time  the  needle  is  swinging ;  the  result  will  also  vary  in  the 
latter  case  with  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  If  the 
needle  oscillates  slowly,  it  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  greater  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity than  if  oscillating  rapidly.  Thus,  in  one  experiment,  the  deflection, 
when  the  discharging  contact  was  permanently  maintained,  was  166  divisions, 
when  a  momentary  contact  was  made  by  a  blow  it  was  only  156°.  When 
the  contact  was  made  for  about  1*7  second  the  deflection  was  161,  and  when 
the  contact  was  maintained  for  3*4  seconds  the  deflection  was  164 ;  the 
maximum  deflection  of  166  was  reached  after  5  seconds :  these  experiments 
show  that  when  the  needle  had  travelled  two-thirds  of  its  maximum 
distance,  the  current  being  dischai^ed  exercised  a  very  sensible  influence  on 
the  deflection.  The  ballistic  formula  is  therefore  not  strictly  applicable  to  a 
case  of  this  kind,  and  a  different  result  would  be  obtained  with  a  galvano- 
meter oscillating  either  more  or  less  quickly  than  the  one  I  used.  It  seemed 
therefore  unnecessary  to  take  great  precautions  or  to  aim  at  any  high  degree 
of  accuracy ;  and  my  object  has  simply  been  to  provide  a  unit  for  cable-testing 
which  shall  be  approximately  equal  to  the  ideal  standard  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  whidi  can  be  used  with  at  least  as  great  accuracy  as  those  copies 
of  knots  of  Atlantic  or  Persian  Gulf  cables  hitherto  used. 
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The  value  of  Rj,  in  the  formula  given  at  the  commencement,  was  found 
by  two  methods,  which  we  will  call  the  indirect  and  direct  method.  In 
the  indirect  method  three  sets  of  resiBtance-coils,  a,  6,  c,  were  arranged 
as  in  ^,  1,  with  a  battery  B,  and  a  galvanometer  G,  and  a  shxmt  Z,  equal 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


in  resistance  to  ^^-g*  of  the  galvanometer-coils.  The  resistance  e  was  made 
equal  to  1000  unite,  and  the  resistances  a  and  6  adjusted  until  a  convenient 
deflection  was  obtained  on  the  galvanometer;  the  resistance  a  was  next 
changed  to  a^,  and  b  was  then  altered  to  6^,  so  as  to  give  the  same  deflection 
as  before  on  the  galvanometer  G.  Then  calling  d  the  deflection  observed,  G 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  we  have 

E,=n.(K-«)(^±£±|g^d:£±i«)-c}, 

a  formula  for  which  the  resistance  of  the  battery  need  not  be  calculated 
(n=1000). 

The  second  or  direct  method  of  obtaining  Rj  was  first  to  calculate  the  resis- 
tance of  the  battery  B  by  the  following  formula  (fig.  2) : — h  and  /  are  variable 
resistances;  g  the  resistance  of  the  shunted  galvanometer  =47 "2  in  my  ex- 
perimente ;  break  the  circuit  at  /,  and  adjust  A  till  a  convenient  reading 
is  obtained ;  then  join/,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  adjust/  and  h  until  the 
same  deflection  is  obtained  as  before ;  then,  calling  7^,  the  last  resistance  at  h, 
we  have 

Secondly,  a  direct  deflection  d  was  obtained  with  a  resistance  Ic  in  cir- 
cuit; then  R,=«c?  (7<:-|-B-|-^). 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  experiments  made  in  chronological 
order : — 

September  22. — Discharge. — Values  of  i  after  charging  for  one  minute 
with  20  cells  :— 

r.  2^.  3°.  4^  5°.  Mean. 

167  167  166  165  165  166 

Adding  2'5  to  compensate  for  portion  of  air  i«=  168*6,  and  the  angle  being 
very  small,  sin  1 1 2=  84-25. 

Test  for  insulation ;  discharge  after  one  minute's  insulation  154. 
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Times. — First  four  osoillations ;  the  spot  orossed  the  central  point  in  the 
same  direction  at 

0'35",    0'65",     l'14i",     raS"; 
last  four  oscillations, 

9' 13",    9' 32",    10' XO",    10' 29". 
Total  number  of  oscillations  31.    Mean  value  of  2<=55l9'  16". 
Value  of  jBj.     Indirect  method : — 


r.. 

..8000 

100& 

b. 

1000 

6^9 

1000 

d. 
276i 

R,  Oliir 
617  X  ] 

2°.. 

..eooo 

8000 

1000 

676 

1000 

364i 

617  „ 

3°.. 

..8000 

10000 

1000 

647 

1000 

274i 

512  ;, 

4°.. 

..6000 

8000 

1000 

674 

1000 

365i 

618  „ 

Mean  value  of  E^  in  absolute  measure  6-10  x  10»8.    Value  of  S,  99-53  x  10  -**. 
Value  of  E^.    Direct  method.     Battery  resistance : — 
/.  h.  h         g,         B. 

r. . . .  2         18700        30        47        484  Ur  i        i?T^  Aii<A 

2^.  ...10         18000      300        47        492  [  Mean  value  of  B  488. 

Deflection  with  variable  resistance  in  circuit : — 

d,  k.  B.         a.  n.  R.  Ohm's. 

P. . .  .226i         22000        488        47        1000        6-10  X  10» 
2°....310t         16000        488        47        1000        6'13  X  lO* 
Mean  value  of  Rj«>b6-125x  10^®  absolute  units.     Value  of  S  from  values 
of «  and  i  as  above,  100-21  x  lO-i*. 

September  24. — Discharge, — sin  J  t= 84-75.     Rj  from  indirect  method : — 
a.  a,.  b.  ^1-  <?•  d.  R,  Ohm's. 

r. . . .  6000     •  8000        1000        675        1000        864        6-18  X  10« 
2°....  8000      10000        1000        648        1000        276        6-16  X  10« 
Mean  value  of  R^  in  absolute  measure  5-17  X  10*.     Assuming   <   as   on 
September  23,  Ss=;99-92x  10-".  . 

The  box  holding  the  condenser  was  now  fiUed  up  with  an  insulating  com- 
position. 

October    13.  —  Discharge,  —  184  divisions,  12  divisions  lost  on  return, 
sin  i  i=93-5.     Discharge  after  one  minute's  insulation  181  divisions. 
JHnie* — ^First  four  osculations, 

0'30",    0'61",    I'll",    r3r'; 
last  four  oscillations, 

10' 4",     10' 23",     10' 43^",     11' 6". 
Total  number  of  oscillations  31.     Mean  value  of  2^=20-47. 
iij  6y  indirect  method  : — 

8000     lOoloO         1000        6^6        1000        333    619  x  10\ 
Value  of  S-98-42  x  10-". 

11  hy  direct  method.     Battery  resistance : — 

/.  h.  A,.  g,  B. 

10  17400  700  47  223  J 

Direct  deflection : — 

d,  Jc,  B.  g,  n.  R^. 

1°. , .  .270J         22000        223i        47        1000        6-01  x  10' 
2°. . .  .331  18000        223 J        47        1000        606  X  10^ 

Mean  value  of  Rj=6-03  x  10»«  absolute  units.     Value  of  S=101-03  x  10-". 
October  15. — Discharge ; — 

V,  2°.  3*.  4^  5^  6°. 

186  186  184i  184  184J  184f 

Mean  184' 6,  adding  3  for  air,  sin  1 1=93-8. 

Times,— First  four,  0'  23",  0'  42|",  missed,  1'  24"  ;  last  four,  7'  56",  8'  16", 
8'  35",  24  osoillations  in  alL    Jteaa  value  of  2<:=20-56. 
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Independent  series  of  observations  divided  into  triplets : — 

first  tTvo,  0'  22|,     1'  24",        last  two,  9'  37|,     10"-39, 
30  oscillations  in  all.     Mean  value  of  2^=20-55. 

Value  of  B^.    Direct  method.     Battery  resistance : — 

r 223 

2° » 216 

.     Mean 219 

Direct  deflection : — 

d.  h.  B.         g,  n.  R,  Ohm's. 

P.... 278        22000        219        47        1000        6-l6  x  10« 
2°....321J      19000        219        47        1000        6-19  x  10« 
Mean  value  of  E^  in  absolute  units  6-19  X 10''.     Yaluo  of  8= 99-2  x  10-".  - 
October  17. — Discharge : — 

1^  2**.  3^  4°.  Mean. 

179  180  179  180  1795 

sin  1 1=91|. 
Times : — 

0'55",        1'56|",  10' 7^,        11' 8^". 

Total  number  of  oscillations  30.     Mean  value  of  2f =20'46. 
Value  of  B^,     Direct  method.     Battery  resistance ; — 

P 210 

2° 223 

Mean    216-5 

Direct  deflection. : — 

d.  h.  B.  g.  n.  R.  Ohm's. 

P. . .  .268        22000        215i        47        1000        5-97  X  10^ 

2° 329        18000        216^        47        1000        601x10' 

Mean  value  of  E^  =  6-99  x  10'°  absolute  units.     Yalue  of  8=99-25. 

The  seven  values  obtained  for  8  give  a  mean  value  of  '9965  X  10-^*  as 
the  capacity  of  the  mica-plate  condenser  when  charged  for  one  minute,  and 
measured  by  a  discharge  through  a  galvanometer,  on  the  needle  of  which  it 
acts  for  about  5  seconds.  If  we  reject  the  two  observations  made  on  Oct.  15, 
which  were,  indeed,  only  preliminary,  and  made  with  less  care  than  all  the 
others,  we  find  the  average  to  be  0-9962  x  10"^^  and  the  approximation  be- 
tween this  mean  and  any  single  results  is  0*42  per  cent.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  a  unit  copied  from  this  preliminary  standard  wiU  not  be  one 
per  cent,  wrong. 

A  tenfold  multiple  (10-^^  absolute  "measure)  of  the  condenser  measured  is 
a  convenient  magnitude  as  a  practical  unit  of  capacity  for  telegraphy ;  thus 
the  capacity  of  the  Atlantic  cable  per  knot  thus  measured  is  0*3535.  Assum- 
ing that  the  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force  will  be  chosen  as  that  mul- 
tiple which  is  most  nearly  equal  to  Daniell's  cell,  t.  e,  10"  electromagnetic 
imits,  then  the  capacity  of  the  proposed  practical  unit  is  such  that  it  contains 
with  the  unit  E  M  F  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  as  would  be  passed 
in  one  second  through  a  circuit  of  the  resistance  of  one  Megohm.  Thus 
10^  E  M  F,  acting  on  a  circuit  of  10^^,  will  pass  in  one  second  10—®  absolute 
imits  of  quantity ;  and  similarly,  10^  E  M  F  will  charge  a  condenser  of  ab- 
solute capacity  equal  to  10— ^^  with  10—®  absolute  units  of  quantity.  This 
practical  series  of  units  is  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Latimer  Clark 
and  myself,  is  best  adapted  for  practical  use  in  telegraphy.  Mr.  Clark  calls 
the  unit  of  quantity  thus  defined  (10—®)  one  Farad,  and  similarly  says  that 
the  unit  of  capacity  has  a  capacity  of  one  Farad,  it  being  understood  that  this 
is  the  capacity  when  charged  with  unit  electromotive  force  (10^). 
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V.  Eeport  on  Electrometers  and  Electrostatic  Measurements, 
By  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  F.B,8, 

§  1.  An  electrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  differences  of  electric 
potential  between  two  conductors  through  effects  of  electrostatic  force,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  galvanometer,  which,  of  whatever  species,  measures 
differences  of  electric  potentials  through  electromagnetic  effects  of  electric 
currents  produced  by  them.  When  an  electrometer  merely  indicates  the 
existence  of  electric  potential,  without  measuring  its  amount,  it  is  commonly 
called  an  electroscope ;  but  the  nbme  electrometer  is  properly  applied  when 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  difference  are  indicated  on  any  scale  of  reckoning, 
if  approximately  constant,  even  during  a  single  series  of  experiments.  The 
first  step  towards  accurate  electrometry  in  every  case  is  to  deduce  fix)m 
the  scale-readings  numbers  which  shall  be  in  simple  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  to  be  determined.  The  next  and  last  step  is  to  assign 
the  corresponding  values  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure.  Thus,  when  for 
any  electrometer  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  it  remains  only  to  determine 
the  single  constant  coefficient  by  which  the  numbers  deduced  from  its  indica- 
tions as  simply  proportional  to  differences  of  potential  must  be  midtiplied  to 
give  differences  of  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure.  This  coefficient 
will  be  called,  for  brevity,  the  absolute  coefficient  of  the  instrument  in  question. 

§  2.  Thus,  for  example,  the  gold-leaf  electrometer  indicates  differences  of 
potential  between  the  gold  leaves  and  the  solid  walls  enclosing  the  air-space 
in  which  they  move.  If  this  solid  be  of  other  than  sufficiently  perfect  con- 
ducting material,  of  wood  and  glass,  or  of  metal  and  glass,  for  instance,  as  in 
the  instrument  ordinarily  made,  it  is  quite  imperfect  and  indefinite  in  its 
indications,  and  is  not  worthy  of  being  even  called  an  electroscope,  as  it  may 
exhibit  a  divergence  when  the  difference  of  potentials  which  the  operator 
desires  to  discover  is  absolutely  zero.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
Faraday  first  remedied  this  defect  by  coating  the  interior  of  the  glass  case 
with  tinfoil  cut  away  to  leave  apertures  proper  and  sufficient  to  allow  indi- 
cations to  be  seen,  but  not  enough  to  cause  these  indications  to  differ  sensibly 
from  what  they  would  be  if  the  conducting  envelope  were  completely  closed 
aroimd  it ;  and  that  not  till  a  long  time  after  did  any  other  naturalist,  mathe- 
matician, or  instrument-maker  seem  to  have  noticed  the  defect,  or  even  to  have 
unconsciously  remedied  it. 

§  3.  Electrometers  may  be  classified  in  genera  and  species  according  to  the 
shape  and  kinematic  relations  of  their  parts ;  but  as  in  plants  and  animals  a 
perfect  continuity  of  intermediate  species  has  been  imagined  between  the 
rudimentary  plant  and  the  most  perfect  animal,  so  in  electrometers  we  may 
actually  construct  species  having  intermediate  qualities  continuous  between 
the  most  widely  different  genera.  But,  notwithstanding,  some  such  classifi- 
cation as  the  following  is  convenient  with  reference  to  the  several  instruments 
commonly  in  use  and  now  to  be  described : — 

I.  Repulsion  electrometers. 

Pair  of  diverging  straws  as  used  by  Beccaria,  Volta,  and  others,  last 
century. 

Pair  of  diverging  gold  leaves  (Bennet). 

Peltier's  electrometer. 

Delmann's  electrometer. 

Old-station  electrometer,  described  in  lecture  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, May  1860;  also  in  Nichol's  Cyclopedia,  article  "Elec- 
tricity, Atmospheric*'    (edition  1860),  and  in  Dr.  Everett's 
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paper  of  1867,  "On  Atmospheric  Electricity''  (Philosophical 
Transactions). 
II.  Symmetrical  electrometers. 

Bohnenberger's  electrometer. 

Divided-ring  electrometers. 
m.  Attracted  disk  electrometers. 

Absolute  electrometer. 

Long-range  electrometer. 

Portable  electrometer. 

Spring-standard  electrometer. 
§  4.  Class  I.  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  examples  referred  to  ;  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  explain  any  of  these  instruments  minutely  at  present,  as 
they  are,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  superseded  by  the  divided-ring  elec- 
trometer and  electrometers  of  the  third  class. 

There  are  at  present  only  two  known  species  of  the  second  class ;  but  it  is 
intended  to  include  all  electrometers  in  which  a  symmetrical  field  of  electric 
force  is  constituted  by  two  symmetiical  fixed  conductors  at  different  electric 
potentials,  and  in  which  the  indication  of  the  force  is  produced  by  means  of 
an  electrified  body  moveable  symmetrically  in  either  direction  from  a  middle 
position  in  this  field.  This  definition  is  obviously  fulfilled  by  Bohnenberger's 
well-known  instrument*. 

§  5.  My  first  published  description  of  a  divided- ring  electrometer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Sciences  t  about  1866 ;  but 
since  that  time  I  have  made  great  improvements  in  the  instrument — first,  by 
applying  a  light  mirror  to  indicate  deflections  of  the  moving  body ;  next,  by 
substituting  for  two  half  rings  four  quadrants,  and  consequently  for  an 
electrified  body  projecting  on  one  side  only  of  the  axis,  an  electrified  body 
projecting  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides,  and  moveable  round  an  axis ;  and 
lastly,  by  various  mechanical  improvements  and  by  the  addition  of  a  simple 
gauge  to  test  the  electrification  of  the  moveable  body,  and  a  replenisher  to 
raise  this  electrification  to  any  desired  degree. 

§  6.  In  the  accompanying  drawings,  Plate  Y.  fig.  1  represents  the  front 
elevation  of  the  instrument,  of  which  the  chief  bulk  consists  of  a  jar  of  white 
glass  (fiint)  supported  on  three  legs  by  a  brass  mounting,  cemented  round  the 
outside  of  its  mouth,  which  is  closed  by  a  flat  cover  of  stout  sheet-brass,  and 
a  lantern-shaped  cover  standing  over  a  wide  aperture  in  its  centre.  For 
brevity,  in  what  follows  these  Qiree  parts  will  be  called  the  jar,  the  main 
cover,  and  the  lantern. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  quadrants  as  seen  from  above ;  they  are  seen  in  ele- 
vation at  a  and  b,  ^g,  1,  and  in  section  at  c  and  d,  fig.  2.  They  consist  of  four 
quarters  of  a  flat  circular  box  of  brass,  with  circular  apertures  in  the  centres 
of  its  top  and  bottom.  Their  position  in  the  instrument  is  shown  in  figs. 
1,  2,  &  6.  Each  of  the  four  quadrants  is  supported  on  a  glass  stem  passing 
downwards  through  a  slot  in  the  main  cover  of  the  jar,  from  a  brass  mount- 
ing on  the  outside  of  it,  and  admits  of  being  drawn  outwards  for  a  space 
of  about  i  of  an  inch  (1  centim.)  from  the  positions  they  occupy  when  the 
instrument  is  in  use,  which  are  approximately  those  shown  in  the  drawings. 
Three  of  them  are  secured  in  their  proper  positions  by  nuts  (e,  e,  e)  on  the  out- 
side of  the  chief  flat  Hd  of  the  jar  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  upper  end  of  the  stem, 
carrying  the  fourth,  is  attached  to  a  brass  piece  (/)  resting  on  three  short  legs 

*  A  single  gold  leaf  hanging  between  the  upper  ends  of  two  equal  and  similar  dry  piles 
standing  yertioaUj  on  a  horizontal  plate  of  metal,  one  with  its  positive  and  the  other  with 
its  negimre  pole  up.  t  Aooademia  Pontifida  dei  Nuori  Lined. 
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on  tho  upper  side  of  the  main  cover,  two  of  these  legs  being  guided  by  a 
straight  V-groove  at  ^  to  give  them  freedom  to  move  in  a  straight  line  in- 
wards or  outwards,  and  to  prevent  any  other  motion.  This  brass  piece  is 
pressed  outwards  and  downwards  by  a  properly  arranged  spring  (h),  and  is 
kept  from  sliding  out  by  a  micrometer-screw  (t)  turning  in  a  fixed  nut.  This 
simple  kinematic  arrangement  gives  great  steadiness  to  the  fourth  quadrant 
when  the  screw  is  turned  inwards  or  outwards,  and  then  left  in  any  position ; 
and  at  the  same  time  produces  but  little  friction  against  the  sliding  in  either 
direction.  The  opposite  quadrants  are  connected  in  two  pairs  by  wires,  as 
shown  in  fig.  5  ;  and  two  stout  vertical  wires  (I,  m),  called  tho  chief  electrodes 
passing  through  holes  in  the  roof  of  the  lantern,  are  firmly  supported  by  long 
perforated  vulcanite  columns  passing  through  those  holes  which  serve  to 
connect  the  pairs  of  quadrants  with  the  external  conductors  whose  difference 
of  potentials  is  to  be  tested.  Springs  (n,  o)  at  the  lower  ends  of  these  columns, 
shown  in  figs,  1  &  2,  maintain  metallic  contact  between  the  chief  electrodes 
and  the  upper  sides  of  two  contiguous  quadrants  (a  &  b)  when  the  lantern  is  set 
down  in  its  proper  position,  but  allow  the  lantern  to  be  removed,  carrying  the 
chief  electrodes  witii  it,  and  to  be  replaced  at  pleasure  without  disturbing  the 
quadrants.  The  lantern  also  carries  an  insulated  charging-rod  (p),  or  tem- 
porary electrode,  for  charging  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  (§  11)  to  a  small 
degree,  to  be  increased  by  the  replenisher  (§  12),  or,  it  may  be,  for  making 
special  experiments  in  which  the  potential  of  the  interior  coating  of  the  jar 
is  to  be  measured  by  a  separate  electrometer,  or  kept  at  any  stated  amoimt 
from,  that  of  the  outer  coating.  When  not  in  use  this  temporary  electrode  is 
secured  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  disconnected  from  tho  inner  coating. 

§  7.  The  main  cover  supports  a  glass  column  (q,  fig.  2)  projecting  vertically 
upwards  through  its  central  aperture,  to  tho  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  a 
brass  piece  (r),  which  bears  above  it  a  fixed  attracting  disk  (s),  to  be  described 
later  (§  13) ;  and  projecting  down  from  it  a  fixed  plate  bearing  the  silk-fibre 
suspension  of  the  mirror  (t),  needle  (w),  &c.,  seen  in  figs.  1  &  2,  and  fixed  guard 
tubes  (v,  w),  to  be  described  presently. 

§  8.  The  moveable  conductor  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a  stiff  platinum 
wire  (a?),  about  8  centimetres  (3  J^  inches)  long,  with  the  needle  rigidly  attached 
in  a  perpendicular  plane  to  it,  and  connected  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  jar  by  a  fine  platinum  wire  hung  down  from  its  lower  end  and 
kept  stretched  by  a  platinum  weight  under  the  level  of  the  liquid.  The 
upper  end  of  the  stiff  platinum  wire  is  supported  by  a  single  silk-fibre  so  that 
it  hangs  down  vBrticaUy.  The  mirror  is  attached  to  it  just  below  its  upper 
end.  Thus  the  mirror,  the  needle,  and  the  stiff  platinum  stem  constitute  a 
rigid  body  having  very  perfect  freedom  to  move  round  a  vertical  axis  (the 
line  of  the  bearing  fibre),  and  yet  practically  prevented  from  any  other 
motion  in  the  regular  use  of  the  instrument  by  the  weight  of  its  own  mass 
and  that  of  the  loose  piece  of  platinum  hanging  from  it  below  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  jar.  A  very  small  magnet  is  attached  to  tho  needle,  which, 
by  strong  magnets  fixed  outside  the  jar,  is  directed  to  one  position,  about 
which  it  oscUlates  after  it  is  turned  through  any  angle  round  the  vertical 
axis,  and  then  left  to  itself.  The  external  magnets  are  so  placed  that  when 
there  is  magnetic  equilibrium  the  needle  is  in  the  symmetrical  position  shown 
in  figs.  5  &  6  with  reference  to  the  quadrants  *. 

§  9.  The  needle  (u)  is  of  very  thin  sheet  aluminium  cut  to  the  shape  seen  in 
figs.  5  So  6;  the  very  thinnest  sheet  aluminium  that  gives  the  requisite  stiff- 

*  Kecently  I  have  made  experiments  on  a  bifilar  suspension  with  a  view  to  superseding 
the  magnetie  adjustment,  which  promise  well. 
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ness  being  chosen.  If  the  four  quadrants  are  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
position  round  it,  and  if  they  are  kept  at  one  electric  potential  by  a  metallic 
arc  connecting  the  chief  electrodes  outside,  the  needle  may  be  stron^y 
electrified  without  being  distuibed  fix)m  its  position  of  magnetic  equilibrium ; 
but  if  it  is  electrified,  and  if  the  external  electrodes  be  disconnect^,  and  any 
difference  of  potentials  established  between  them,  the  needle  will  clearly  ex- 
perience a  couple  turning  it  round  its  vertical  axis,  its  two  ends  being  iiven 
from  the  positive  quadrants  towards  the  negative,  if  it  is  itself  positively 
electrified.  It  is  kept  positive  rather  than  negative  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  instrument,  because  I  find  that  when  a  conductor  with  sharp  edges  or 
points  is  surrounded  by  another  presenting  everywhere  a  smooth  surface,  a 
much  greater  difference  of  potentials  can  be  established  between  them,  witli- 
out  producing  disruptive  discharge,  if  the  points  and  edges  are  positive  than 
if  they  are  negative. 

§  10.  The  mirror  (t)  serves  to  indicate,  by  reflecting  a  ray  of  light  from  a 
lamp,  small  angular  motions  of  the  needle  round  the  vertical  axis.  It  is  a  very 
light,  concave,  silvered  glass  mirror,  being  of  only  8  millimetres  (^  of  an  inch) 
diameter,  and  22  milligrammes  {i  grain)  weight.  I  had  for  many  years  ex- 
perienced great  difScidty  in  gettmg  suitable  mirrors  for  my  form  of  mirror 
galvanometer ;  but  they  are  now  supplied  in  very  great  perfection  by  Mr. 
Becker,  of  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers,  London.  The  focus  for  parallel  rays  is 
about  50  centimetres  (20  inches)  from  the  mirror,  and  thus  the  rays  of  the 
lamp  placed  at  a  distance  of  1  metre  (or  40  inches)  are  brought  to  a  focus  at 
the  same  distance.  The  lamp  is  usually  placed  dose  behind  ike  vertical 
screen  a  little  below  or  above  the  normal  line  of  the  mirror,  and  the  image 
is  thrown  on  a  graduated  scale  extending  horizontally  above  or  below  the 
aperture  in  the  screen  through  which  the  lamp  sends  its  light.  When  the 
mirror  is  at  its  magnetic  zero  position  the  lamp  is  so  placed  that  its  image  is, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  a  vertical  plane  with  itself,  and  not  more  than  an 
inch  above  or  below  its  level,  so  that  there  is  as  little  obliquity  as  possible 
in  the  reflection,  and  the  line  traversed  by  the  image  on  the  screen  during  the 
deflection  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  straight.  The  distance  of  the  lamp  and 
screen  from  the  mirror  is  adjusted  so  as  to  give  as  perfect  an  image  as  possi- 
ble of  a  fine  wire  which  is  stretched  vertically  in  the  plane  of  the  screen 
across  the  aperture  through  which  the  lamp  shines  on  the  mirror ;  and  with 
Mr.  Becker's  mirrors  I  find  it  easy  to  read  the  horizontal  motions  of  the  dark 
image  to  an  accuracy  of  the  tenth  of  a  millimetre.  In  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  instrument  a  white  paper  screen,  printed  from  a  copper-plate,  is  employed, 
and  the  readings  are  commonly  taken  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  scale-division ; 
but  with  a  little  practice  they  may,  when  so  much  accuracy  is  desired,  be 
read  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the  tenth  of  a  scale-division.  Formerly 
a  slit  in  front  of  the  lamp  was  used,  but  the  wire  giving  a  dark  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  image  of  the  flame  is  a  very  great  improvement,  first  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Everett  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Professor  P.  G. 
Tait,  in  his  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  solids  made  in  the  Natural- 
Philosophy  Laboratory  of  Glasgow  University*. 

§  11.  The  charge  of  the  needle  remains  sensibly  constant  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  even  from  day  to  day,  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement,  according  to 
which  it  is  kept  in  communication  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the 

*  A  Driunmond  light  placed  about  70  centimetres  from  the  mirror  gives  an  image,  on 
a  screen  about  3  metres  distance,  brilliant  enough  for  lecture-illustrations,  and  with  suffi- 
cient definition  to  allow  accurate  readings  of  the  positions  on  a  scale  marked  by  the  image 
of  a  fine  vortical  wire  in  front  of  the  light. 
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jar,  the  outside  of  the  jar  being  coated  with  tinfoil  and  connected  with  the 
earth,  so  that  it  is  in  reality  a  Leyden  jar.  The  whole  outside  of  the  jar, 
even  where  not  coated  with  tinfoO,  is  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument, 
especially  in  our  moist  climate,  kept  virtually  at  one  potential  through  con- 
duction along  its  surface.  This  potential  is  generally,  by  connecting  wires 
or  metal  pieces,  kept  the  same  as  that  of  the  brass  legs  and  framework  of 
the  instrument.  To  prevent  disturbance  in  case  of  strongly  electrified  bodies 
being  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  instrument,  a  wire  is  either 
wrapped  round  the  jar  from  top  to  bottom,  or  a  cage  or  network  of  wire,  or  any 
convenient  metal  case,  is  placed  round  it ;  but  this  ought  to  be  easily  removed 
or  opened  at  any  time  to  admit  of  the  interior  being  seen.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  left  to  itself  from  day  to  day  in  ordinary  use,  the  needle,  connected 
with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  as  just  described,  loses,  of  course,  unless 
replenished,  something  of  its  charge ;  but  not  in  general  more  than  |  per 
cent,  per  day,  when  the  jar  is  of  flint  glass  made  in  Glasgow.  On  trying 
similar  jars  of  green  glass  I  found  that  they  lost  their  charge  more  rapidly 
per  hour  than  the  white  glass  jars  per  month.  I  have  occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  found  white  glass  jars  to  be  as  defective  as  those  green  ones,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  defect  I  found  in  the  green  jars  was  an  accident  to  the  jars 
tested,  and  not  an  essential  property  of  that  kind  of  glass. 

§  12.  I  have  recently  made  the  very  useful  addition  of  a  replenisher  to 
restore  electricity  to  the  jar  from  time  to  time  when  required.  It  consists  of 
(1)  a  turning  vertical  shaft  of  vulcanite  bearing  two  metal  pieces  called  carriers 
(6,  6,  figs.  17  &  18) ;  (2)  two  springs  (d,  d,  figs.  16  &  18,  Plate  V.),  connected 
by  a  metallic  arc,  making  contact  on  the  carriers  once  every  half  turn  of  the 
shaft,  and  therefore  called  connectors ;  and  (3)  two  inductors  (a,  a)  with  re- 
ceiving springs  (c,  c)  attached  to  them,  which  make  contact  on  the  carriei-s 
once  every  half  turn,  shortly  before  the  connecting  contacts  are  made.  The 
inductors  (a  a,  figs.  16  &  18)  are  pieces  of  sheet  metal  bent  into  circular  cylin- 
drical shapes  of  about  120°  each ;  they  are  placed  so  as  to  deviate  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  the  drawing  from  parts  of  a  cylindrical  surface  coaxal  with  the 
turning-shaft,  leaving  gaps  of  about '60°  on  each  side.  The  diameter  of  this 
cylindrical  surface  is  about  15  millimetres  (about  |  an  inch).  The  carriers 
(6  &,  figs.  17  &  18)  are  also  of  sheet  metal  bent  to  cylindrical  surfaces,  but  not 
exactly  circular  cylinders ;  and  are  so  placed  on  the  bearing  vulcanite  shaft 
that  each  is  rubbed  by  the  contact  springs  over  a  very  short  space,  about  1 
millimetre  beyond  its  foremost  edge,  when  turned  in  the  proper  direction  for 
replenishing.  The  receiving  springs  (c,  c,  figs.  17  &  18)  make  their  contacts 
with  each  carrier  immediately  after  it  has  got  fairly  under  cover,  as  it  were, 
of  the  inductor.  Each  carrier  subtends  an  angle  of  about  60°  at  the  axis 
of  the  turning-shaft.  The  connecting  contacts  arc  completed  just  before  the 
carriers  commence  emerging  from  being  under  cover  of  the  inductors.  The 
Carriers  may  be  said  to  be  under  cover  of  the  inductors  when  they  are  within 
an  angle  of  120°  on  each  side  of  the  axis  subtended  by  the  inductors.  One 
of  the  inductors  is  in  metallic  communication  with  the  outside  coating  of  the 
jar,  the  other  with  the  inside.  Figs.  16,  17,  &  18  illustrate  sufficiently 
the  shape  of  carriers  and  the  succession  of  the  contacts.  The  arrow-head 
indicates  the  direction  to  turn  for  replenishing.  When  it  is  desired  to  dimi- 
nish the  charge,  the  replenisher  is  turned^backwards.  A  small  charge  having 
been  given  to  the  jar  from  an  independent  source,  the  replenisher  when 
turned  forwards  increases  the  difierence  of  potentials  between  the  two 
inductors  and  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar  connected  with  them  by  a  constant 
percentage  per  half  turn,  unless  it  is  raised  to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  break 
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down  the  air-insTilation  by  disruptive  discharge.  The  electrio  action  is 
explained  simply  thus: — ^The  carriers,  when  connected  by  the  connecting 
springs,  receive  opposite  charges  by  induction,  of  which  tiiey  deposit  large 
proportions  the  next  time  they  touch  receiving  springs.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  the  jar  be  charged  positively,  the  carrier  emerging  from  the  inductor 
connected  with  the  ianer  coating  carries  a  negative  charge  round  to  the 
receiving  spring  connected  with  fiie  outside  coating,  while  the  other  earner, 
emerging  from  the  inductor  connected  with  the  outside  coating,  carries 
a  positive  charge  round  to  the  receiving  spring  connected  with  the  inside 
coating.  If  the  carriers  are  not  sufficiently  well  under  cover  of  the  inductors 
during  both  the  receiving  contacts  and  the  connecting  contacts  to  render  the 
charges  which 'they  acquire  by  induction  during  the  connecting  contacts 
greater  than  that  which  they  carry  away  with  them  from  the  receiving  con- 
tacts, the  rotation,  even  in  the  proper  direction  for  replenishing,  does  not 
increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  charge  of  the  jar.  The  de- 
viations of  the  inductors  from  the  circular  cylinder  referred  to  above  have 
been  adopted  to  give  greater  security  against  this  failure.  A  steel  pivot 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  vulcanite  shaft,  and  passing  through  the  main  cover, 
carries  a  small  milled  head  {y,  fig.  1)  above,  on  the  outside,  which  is  spun 
rapidly  round  in  either  direction  by  pressing  the  finger  on  it,  and  thus  in 
less  than  a  minute  a  small  charge  in  the  jar  may  be  doubled.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  charge,  when  the  instrument  is  left  to  itself  for  twenty-four 
hours,  is  sometimes  imperceptible ;  but  when  any  loss  is  discovered  to  have 
taken  place,  even  if  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.,  a  few  moments  use  of  the 
replenisher  suffices  to  restore  it,  and  to  adjust  it  with  minute  accuracy  to  the 
required  degree  by  aid  of  the  guago  to  bo  described  presently.  The  principle 
of  the  "  replenisher  "  is  identical  with  that  of  the  "  doubler  *'  of  Bennet.  In 
the  essentials  of  its  constniction  it  is  the  same  as  Yarley's  improved  form  of 
Nicholson's  "  revolving  doubler." 

§  13.  The  gauge  consists  of  an  electrometer  of  Class  III.  The  moveable 
attracted  disk  iB  a  square  portion  of  a  piece  of  very  thin  sheet  aluminium  of 
the  shape  shown  at  a;  in  ^g,  4.  It  is  supported  on  a  stretched  platinum  wire 
passing  through  two  holes  in  the  sheet,  and  over  a  very  small  projecting 
ridge  of  bent  sheet  aluminium  placed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  magnified 
drawing,  ^f^.  3.  The  ends  of  this  wire  are  passed  through  holes  in  curved 
springs,  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  are  bent  round  them  so  as  to  give  a  secure 
attachment  without  solder,  and  without  touching  the  straight  stretched  part 
of  the  wire.  The  ends  of  the  platinum  wire  (/3,  /3)  are  attached  by  cement  to 
the  springs,  merely  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  loose,  care  being  taken 
that  the  cement  does  not  prevent  metallic  contact  between  some  part  of  the 
aluminium  wire  and  one  or  both  of  the  brass  springs.  I  have  constantly 
found  fine  platinum  wire  rendered  brittle  by  ordinary  solder  applied  to 
it.  The  use  of  these  springs  is  to  keep  the  platinum  wire  stretched  with 
an  approximately  constant  tension,  from  year  to  year  and  at  various  tempera- 
tures. Their  fixed  ends  are  attached  to  round  pins,  which  are  held  with  their 
axes  in  a  line  with  the  fibre  by  friction,  in  bearings  forming  parts  of  two  ad- 
justable brass  pieces  (y,  y)  indicated  in  fig.  4 ;  these  pieces  are  adjusted  once 
for  all  to  stretch  the  wire  with  sufficient  force,  and  to  keep  the  square  attracted 
disk  in  its  proper  position.  The  round  pins  bearing  the  stretching  springs  arc 
turned  through  very  small  angles  by  pressing  on  the  projecting  springs  with 
the  finger.  They  are  set  so  as  to  give  a  proper  amount  of  torsion  tending  to 
tilt  the  attracted  disk  (a)  upwards,  and  the  long  end  of  the  aluminium  lever  (3), 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  downwards.     The  downward  motion  of  the  long  end 
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is  limited  by  a  properly  placed  stop.  Another  stop  (e)  above  limits  the  upward 
motion,  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  electrification  in  the  use  of 
the  instrument.  A  very  fine  opako  black  hair  (that  of  a  small  black-and-tan 
terrier  I  have  foimd  much  superior  to  any  hitherto  tried)  is  stretched  across 
the  forked  portion  of  the  sheet  aluminium  in  which  the  long  arm  of  the  lever 
terminates.  Looked  at  horizontally  from  the  outside  of  the  instrument  it  is 
seen,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  Plate  Y .,  against  a  white  background,  mtirked  with  two 
very  fine  black  circles.  These  sight-plates  in  the  instruments,  as  now  made  by 
Mr.  White,  are  of  the  same  material  as  the  ordinary  enamel  watch-dials,  with 
black  figures  on  a  white  ground.  The  white  space  between  the  two  circles 
should  be  a  very  little  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  hair.  The  sight-plate  is 
set  to  be  as  near  the  hair  as  it  can  be  without  impeding  its  motion  in  any 
part  of  its  range ;  and  it  is  slightly  convex  forwards,  and  is  so  placed  that 
the  hair  is  nearer  to  it  when  in  the  middle  between  the  black  circles  than 
when  in  any  other  part  of  its  range.  It  is  thus  made  very  easy,  even  with- 
out optical  aid,  to  avoid  any  considerable  error  of  parallax  in  estimating  the 
position  of  the  hair  relatively  to  the  two  black  cinjles.  By  a  simple  plano- 
convex lens  (f,  fig.  2),  with  the  convex  side  turned  inwards,  it  is  easy,  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument,  to  distinguish  a  motLou  up  or  down  of 
the  hair  amounting  to  sjf^ff  of  an  inch.  With  a  little  care  I  have  ascertained^ 
Dr.  Joule  assisting,  that  a  motion  of  no  more  than  ^^  of  an  inch  from  one 
definite  central  position  can  be  securely  tested  without  the  aid  of  other 
magnifying-power  than  that  given  by  the  simple  lens.  The  lens  during  use 
is  in  a  fixed  position  relatively  to  the  framework  bearing  the  needle,  but  it 
may  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  to  suit  the  focus  of  each  observer.  To  give 
great  magnification,  it  ought  to  be  drawn  out  so  far  that  the  hair  and  sight- 
plate  beMnd  may  be  but  little  nearer  to  the  lens  than  its  principal  focus, 
and  the  observer's  eye  ought  to  be  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the 
instrument,  no  less  than  20  centimetres  (8  inches)  to  get  good  magnification ; 
and  a  short-sighted  person  should  use  his  ordinary  concave  eye-lens  close  to 
his  eye.  The  reason  for  turning  the  convexity  of  the  small  plano-convex  lens 
inwards  is,  that  if  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  too  high  or  too  low,  the  hair 
seems  to  him  curved  upwards  or  downwards,  and  he  is  thus  guided  to  keep  his 
eye  on  a  level  sufficiently  constant  to  do  away  with  all  sensible  effects  of  parallax 
on  the  position  of  the  hair  relatively  to  the  black  circles.  The  framework 
carrying  the  stretched  platinum  wire  and  moveable  attracted  disk  is  above  the 
brass  roof  of  the  lantern,  in  which  a  square  aperture  is  cut  to  allow  the  square 
portion  constituting  the  short  arm  of  the  aluminium  balance  to  be  attracted 
downwards  by  the  fixed  attracting  disk  (§  7),  to  be  presently  described. 
A  side  view  of  the  attracting  plate,  the  brass  roof  of  the  lantern,  the  alu- 
minium balance,  the  sight-plate,  the  hair,  and  the  plano-convex  lens  is 
shown  in  section  (Qg,  2),  also  a  glass  upper  roof  to  protect  the  gauge  and  the 
interior  of  the  instrument  below  from  dust  and  disturbance  by  currents  of 
air,  to  which,  without  this  upper  roof,  it  would  be  exposed,  through  the  small 
vacant  space  round  tlic  moveable  aluminium  square.  The  fixed  attracting 
disk  is  borne  by  a  vertical  screw  screwing  into  the  upper  brass  mounting 
(z,  fig.  2)  (§  7),  connected  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  Ley  den  jar,  through 
the  guard  tubes,  &c.,  and  is  secured  in  any  position  by  the  **  jam  nut,"  shown 
in  the  drawings  at  z,  ^g,  2.  This  disk  (s)  is  circular,  and  about  38  miUimetres 
(1|-  inch)  diameter,  and  it  is  placed  horizontally  with  its  centre  imder  the 
centre  of  the  square  aperture  in  the  roof  of  the  lanteni.  Its  distance 
from  the  lower  suiface  of  the  roof  and  of  the  moveable  attracted  disk  may 
be  from  2}jf  to  5  millimetres  (from  -^^  to  J-  of  an  inch),  and  is  to  be  adjusted, 
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along  with  the  amount  of  torsion  in  the  platinum  wire  bearing  the  aluminium 
balance-arm,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  sensibility  to  the  gauge.  The  sensibility 
is  increased  by  diminishing  the  distance  from  the  attracting  to  the  attracted 
plate,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  torsion.  Or,  again,  the  degree  of  the 
potential  indicated  by  it  when  the  hair  is  in  the  sighted  position  ia  increased 
by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  plates,  or  by  diminishing  the  amount 
of  torsion.  If  the  electrification  of  the  needle  is  too  great,  its  proper  position 
of  equilibrium  becomes  unstable ;  or  before  this  there  is  sometimes  a  liability 
to  discharge  by  a  spark  across  some  of  the  air-spaces.  The  instrument  works 
extremely  well  with  the  needle  chai^d  but  little  less  than  to  give  rise  to  one 
or  both  of  these  faults,  and  I  adjust  the  gauge  accordingly. 

§  14.  The  strength  of  the  fixed  steel-directing  magnets  is  to  be  adjusted  to 
give  the  desired  amount  of  deflection  with  any  stated  difference  of  potentials 
maintained  between  the  two  chief  electrodes,  when  the  jar  is  charged  to  tho 
degree  which  brings  the  hair  of  the  gauge  to  its  sighted  position.  In  the 
instruments  already  made,  the  deflection*  by  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's  amounts 
to  about  100  scale-divisions  (of  ^  of  an  inch  each  at  a  distance  of  40  inches), 
when  the  magnetic  directive  force  is  such  *as  to  give  a  period  of  vibration 
equal  to  about  1*5  second.  When  the  jar  is  discharged  and  the  four 
quadrants  are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  inner  coating  of  the 
jar,  lower  degrees  of  sensibihty  may  be  attained  better  by  increasing  the 
magnetic  directing-force  than  by  diminishing  the  charge  of  the  jcu*.  Thus, 
for  instance,  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  measuring  and  photographically  re- 
cording the  potential  of  atmospheric  electricity  at  tho  point  where  the  stream 
of  the  water-dropping  collector  t  breaks  into  drops,  the  magnetic  directing- 
force  may  be  made  from  10  to  100  times  more  than  that  just  described. 
"When  this  is  to  be  done  it  may  be  convenient  to  attach  a  somewhat  moro 
powerful  magnetic  needle  than  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  most  recent 
instruments  where  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  is  desired.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  in  general  the  directing-force  of  the  external  steel  magnets 
cannot  be  too  strong,  as  the  stronger  it  is  the  less  is  the  disturbance  produced 
by  changing  magnetic  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  instrument.  In 
laboratory  work,  where  numerous  magnetic  experiments  are  being  performed 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  telegraph  factories  where  there  is 
constant  disturbance  by  large  moving  masses  of  iron,  the  artificial  magnetic 
field  of  the  electrometer  ought  to  be  made  very  strong.  To  allow  tliis,  and 
yet  leave  sufficient  sensibility  to  the  instrument,  the  suspended  magnetic 
needle  has  been  made  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it  is  now  reduced  to  two 
small  pieces  of  steel  side  by  side,  6  millimetres  (|  of  an  inch)  long.  For  a 
meteorological  observatory  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  directing  magnetic 
force  should  be  so  great  that  the  greatest  disturbance  experienced  in  mag- 
netic storms  shall  not  sensibly  deflect  the  luminous  image  J. 

§  15.  The  sensibility  of  the  gauge  should  be  so  adjusted  that  a  variation 
in  the  charge  of  the  jar,  producing  an  easily  perceived  change  in  the  position 
of  the  hair,  shall  produce  no  sensible  change  in  the  deflection  of  the  luminous 
image  produced  by  the  greatest  difierence  of  potentials  between  the  qua- 
drants, which  is  to  be  measured  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.     I  believe  the 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  Bcale-divisions  over  which  the  luminous  image  moves 
when  the  chief  electrodes  are  disconnected  from  one  another  and  put  in  metallic  connexion 
with  tho  two  plates  of  a  Daniell's  battery. 

t  See  Royal  Institution  Lecture,  May  18,  18G0  (Proceedings  of  the  R.  I.),  or  Nichol's 
Cyclopeedia,  article  "Electricity,  Atmospheric.''  (Etlition  18G0.) 

}  All  embarrassment  from  this  source  will  bo  done  away  with  if  the  bifilar  plan  b© 
adopted  {vide  footnote  to  §  8). 
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inatrumeDts  already  made^  when  adjusted  to  fulfil  these  conditions^  may  be 
trusted  to  measure  the  difference  of  potentials  produced  by  a  single  cell  of 
Daniell's  to  an  accuracy  of  a  quarter  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  constancy  of  value  of  the  unit  of  each  instrument  depends  not  only  on 
the  constancy  of  the  potential  indicated  by  the  gauge,  but  also  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  force  in  the  -field  traversed  by  the  suspended  needle.  As  both 
these  may  be  expected  to  decrease  gradually  from  year  to  year  (although  very 
slowly  after  the  first  few  hours  or  weeks),  rigorous  methods  must  be  adopted 
to  take  such  variations  into  account,  if  the  instrument  is  to  be  trusted  to  as 
giving  accurately  comparable  indications  at  all  times.  The  only  method 
hitherto  provided  for  this  most  important  object  consists  in  the  observation 
of  the  deflection  produced  by  a  measured  motion  of  one  of  the  quadrants  by 
the  micrometer- screw  (t)  when  the  four  quadrants  are  put  in  metallic  com- 
munication with  one  another  through  the  principal  electrodes — the  force 
producing  this  deflection  when  the  potential  of  the  jar  is  constant ;  and  there- 
fore, the  jar  being  brought  to  one  constant  potential  by  aid  of  the  gauge,  the 
amount  of  the  deflection  will  show  whether  or  not  the  force  of  the  magnetic 
field  has  changed,  and  will  render  it  easy  at  any  time  to  adjust  the  strength 
of  the  magnets,  if  necessary,  to  secure  this  constancy.  But  to  attain  this  ob- 
ject by  these  means,  the  three  quadrants  not  moved  by  the  micrometer- screw 
must  be  clamped  by  their  fixing-screws  so  that  they  may  be  always  in  the 
same  position. 

§  16.  The  absolute  constancy  of  the  gauge  cannot  be  altogether  relied  upon. 
It  certainly  changes  to  a  sensible  degree  with  temperature,  and  to  very  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  even  in  different  directions,  as  will  be  seen  (§  32)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  description  of  the  portable  electrometer  to  be  given  later. 
But  this  temperature  variation  does  not  amount  in  ordinary  cases  probably 
to  as  much  as  one  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  after  a  year  or  two  any 
further  secular  variation  of  the  platinum  torsion  spring  will  be  quite  insen- 
sible. It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  secular  experiments  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  metals  are  wanting,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  commenced  in  our 
generation.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  desirable,  both  on  account  of  the 
temperature  variation  and  of  the  possible  secular  variation  in  the  couple  of 
torsion,  to  check  the  gauge  by  accurate  measurements  of  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion of  the  needle  with  its  appurtenances.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  this 
rigid  body,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  influenced  by  oxidation  of  the  metal, 
of  which  I  have  as  yet  discovered  no  signs,  may  be  regarded  as  constant, 
and  therefore  the  amount  of  the  directing  couple  due  to  the  magnets  may  be 
determined  with  great  accuracy  by  finding  the  period  of  an  oscillation  when 
the  four  quadrants  are  put  in  connexion  through  the  charging  rod  with  the 
metal  mounting  bearing  the  guard  plates,  &c.  I  have  not  as  yet  put  into 
practice  any  of  the  obvious  methods,  founded  on  the  general  principle  of 
coincidences  used  in  pendulum  observations,  for  determining  the  period  of  the 
oscillation ;  but  although  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  oscillations  can  be 
counted,  it  seems  certain  that  with  a  little  trouble  the  pciiod  of  one  of  them 
piay  be  determined  without  much  trouble  to  an  accuracy  of  about  -^  per  c-ent. 

AbSOLITTE  ELECIBOMETJiB. 

§  17.  The  absolute  electrometer  {^g,  11,  Plate  VI.)  and  tho  other  instru- 
ments of  Class  III.  are  founded  on  a  method  of  experimenting  introduced  by 
Sir  Wm.  Snow  Hanis,  and  described  in  his  first  paper  **  On  the  Elementary 
Laws  of  Electricity  "  *  thirty-four  years  ago.  In  these  experiments  a  con- 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1831. 
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dactor,  hung  from  one  arm  of  a  balance  and  kept  in  metallic  oomBUttticsii<m 
with  the  earth,  is  attracted  by  a  fixed  insulated  conductor,  which  is  ^ectrified, 
and,  for  the  s£^e  of  keeping  its  electric  potential  constant,  is  connected  with 
the  inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  battery.  The  first  result  whidi  he  announced 
is,  that,  when  other  circumstances  remain  the  same,  the  attraction  yaiies  with 
the  square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  the  insulated  body  is 
charged ;  but  *'  it  is  readily  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harris's  experi- 
'*  meats,  it  will  be  so  slight  on  the  unopposed  portions  that  it  could  not  be 
'^  perceived  without  experiments  of  a  very  refined  nature,  such  as  might 
'<  be  made  by  the  proof  plane  of  Coulomb,  which  is,  in  fact,  with  a  slight 
*<  modification,  the  instrument  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  the  investigation. 
"  Now  to  the  degree  of  approximation  to  which  the  intensity  on  the  unop- 
*'  posed  parts  may  be  neglected,  the  laws  observed  by  Mr.  Harris  when  the 
''  opposed  surfaces  are  plane  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  mathematical 
^*  theory.  Thus  let  v  be  the  potential  in  the  interior  of  A,  the  charged  body, 
'*  a  quantity  which  will  depend  solely  on  the  state  of  the  interior  coating 
"  of  the  battery  with  which,  in  Mr.  Harris's  experiments,  A  is  connected, 
'^  and  will  therefore  be  sensibly  constant  for  difierent  positions  of  A  relative 
''  to  the  uninsulated  opposed  body  B.  Let  a  be  the  distance  between  the 
''  plane  opposed  faces  of  A  and  B,  and  let  S  be  the  area  of  the  opposed  parts 
**  of  these  faces,  which  will  in  general  be  the  area  of  the  smaller,  if  they  be 
"  unequal.  When  the  distance  a  is  so  small  that  we  may  entirely  neglect 
"  the  intensity  on  all  the  unopposed  parts  of  the  bodies,  it  is  readily  shown, 
'*  from  the  mathematical  theory,  that  (since  the  difference  of  the  potentials  at 
"  the  surfaces  of  A  and  B  ia  v)  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  produced  by 
"  induction  at  any  point  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  B  which  is  opposed 

"  to  A   is  J — ,  the  intensity  at  any  point  which  is  not  so  situated  being 

^'  insensible.  Hence  the  attraction  on  any  small  element  ut,  of  the  portion  S 
"  of  the  surface  of  B,  will  be  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and 

"  equal  to  2ir(^ — j  *.     Hence  the  whole  attraction  on  B  is 

v*S 

'*  This  formula  expresses  all  the  laws  stated  by  Mr.  Harris  as  results  of  his 
"  experiments  in  the  case  when  the  opposed  surfaces  are  plane  "  f. 

§  18.  After  many  trials  to  make  an  absolute  electrometer  founded  on  the 
repulsion  between  two  electrified  spherical  conductors  for  which  I  had  given 
a  convenient  mathematical  formula  in  §  4  of  the  paper  j\ist  quoted,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  noticed  by  Harris,  but  easily  seen  as  an 
immediate  consequence  of  Green's  mathematical  theory,  that  the  mutual 
attraction  between  two  conductors  used  as  in  his  experiments  is  but  little 
influenced  by  the  form  of  the  unopposed  parts ;  and  in  1853,  in  a  paper  "  On 
transient  Electric  Currents  "J,  I  described  a  method  for  measuring  diflerences 
of  electric  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure  founded  on  that  idea. 
The  "  absolute  electrometer,"  which  I  exhibited  to  the  British  Association  at 
its  Glasgow  Meeting  in  1855,  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
these  methods  in  practice.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  plane  metal  disk 
insulated  in  a  fixed  horizontal  position  with  a  somewhat  smaller  fixed  metal 

*  Soe  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

t  "  On  the  Eletnentaiy  Laws  of  Static^  Electricity/'  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathema- 
tical Journal,  184G;  and  Phil.  Mag.  July  1854.  J  Phil.  Mag.  June  1853. 
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disk  hung  centrally  over  it,  from  one  end  of  the  heam  of  a  halance.  In  two 
papers  entitled  "  Measurement  of  Electostatic  Force  produced  by  a  Battery '' 
and  "  Measurement  of  the  Electromotive  Force  required  to  produce  a  spark  in 
Air  between  parallel  metal  plates  at  different  distances,"  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Koyal  Society*  for  February  1860, 1  described  applications 
of  this  electrometer,  in.  which,  for  the  first  time  I  believe,  absolute  electro- 
static measurements  were  made.  The  calculations  of  differences  of  potentials 
in  absolute  measure  were  made  according  to  the  formula  quoted  above  (§  17) 
from  my  old  paper  on  "  The  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical  Electricity." 

§  19.  This  formula  is  rigorous  only  if  the  distance  between  the  disks  is 
infijiitely  small  in  comparison  with  their  diameters ;  and  therefore,  in  my 
earliest  attempt  to  msJie  absolute  electrostatic  measurements,  I  used  very 
small  distances.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  that  the  distance  should 
be  nearly  enough  equal  between  different  parts  of  the  plates,  and  in  measu- 
ring its  absolute  amount  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  and  found  besides  serious 
inconveniences  in  respect  of  sensibility  and  electric  range :  later  I  made  a 
great  improvement  in  the  instrument  by  making  only  a  small  central  area 
of  one  of  the  disks  moveable.  Thus  the  electric  part  of  the  instrument 
becomes  two  large  parallel  plates  with  a  circular  aperture  in  one  of  them, 
nearly  filled  up  by  a  light  circular  disk  supported  properly  to  admit  of  its 
electncal  attraction  towards  the  other  being  accurately  measured  in  absolute 
units  of  force.  The  disk  and  the  perforated  plate  surrounding  it  will  be 
called,  for  brevity,  the  disk  and  the  guard-plate.  The  faces  of  these  two 
next  the  other  plate  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  plane  when  the 
disk  is  precisely  in  the  position  for  measuring  its  electric  force,  which,  for 
brevity,  will  be  called  its  sighted  position.  The  space  between  the  disk  and 
the  inner  edge  of  its  guard-ring  must  be  a  very  small  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture,  and  must  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  distance 
between  the  plates ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  disk  may  be  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

§  20.  Mathematical  theory  shows  that  the  electric  attraction  experienced 
by  the  disk  is  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  a  certain  part  of  one  of  two 
infinite  planes  at  the  same  distance,  with  the  same  difference  of  electric 
potentials,  this  area  being  very  approximately  the  mean  between  the  area 
of  the  aperture  and  the  area  of  the  disk,  and  that  the  approximation  is  very 
good,  even  although  the  distance  between  the  plates  be  as  much  as  a  fourth  or 
fifth,  and  the  diameter  of  the  disk  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  of 
the  smaller  of  the  two  plates.  This  conclusion  will  be  readily  assented  to 
when  we  consider  thatf  the  resultant  electric  force  at  any  point  in  the  air 
between  the  two  plates  is  equal  niunorically  to  the  rate  of  conduction  of 
heat  per  unit  area  across  the  corresponding  space  in  the  following  thermal 
analogue.  Let  a  solid  of  uniform  thermal  conductivity  replace  all  the  air 
between  and  round  the  plates ;  and  in  place  of  the  plates  let  there  bo  hollow 
spaces  in  this  solid.  Let  these  hollow  spaces  be  kept  at  two  uniform  tempe- 
ratures, differing  by  a  nimiber  of  degrees  equal  numerically  to  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials  in  the  electric  system,  the  space  corresponding  to  the 
disk  and  guard-ring  being  at  one  temperature,  and  that  corresponding  to  the 
opposite  plate  at  the  other  temperature ;  and  let  the  thermal  conductivity  of 
the  solid  be  unity.    If  we  attempt  to  draw  the  isothermal  surfaces  between 

*  PhU.  Mag.  September  and  October  1860. 

t  **  On  the  uniform  Conduction  of  Heat  through  Solid  Bodies,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity,"  Cambndge  Mathematical  Journal,  Feb.  1842, 
and  Phil.  Mag.  July  1854. 
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the  hollow  correeponding  to  the  continuous  plate  on  the  one  Bide,  and  that 
corresponding  to  the  disk  and  guard-ring  on  the  other  side,  we  see  immediately 
that  they  must  be  very  nearly  plane^  from  very  near  the  disk  all  the  way 
across  to  the  corresponding  central  portion  of  the  opposite  plate,  bat  that 
there  will  be  a  convexity  towards  the  annular  space  between  the  disk  and 
guard-ring. 

§  21.  Thus  we  see  that  the  resultant  electric  force  will,  to  a  very  dose 
y 
approximation,  be  equal  to  =-  for  all  points  of  the  air  between  the  plates  at 

distances  from  the  outer  bounding  edges  exceeding  two  or  three  times  the 
distance  between  the  plates,  and  at  distances  from  the  interstice  between  the 
guard-ring  and  disk  any  less  than  the  breadth  t>f  this  interstice.  Hence  if  p 
denote  the  electric  density  of  any  point  of  the  plate  or  disk  far  enough  from 
the  edges,  we  have 

V 

But  the  outward  force  experienced  by  the  surface  of  the  electrified  conduc- 
tor per  unit  of  area  at  any  point  is  27rp*,  and  therefore  if  F  denote  the  force 
experienced  by  any  area  A  of  the  fixed  plate,  any  part  of  which  comes  near 
its  edge,  we  have 

which  will  clearly  be  equal  to  the  attraction  experienced  by  the  moveable 
disk,  if  A  be  the  mean  area  defined  above.     This  gives  V=D  ^  /_^,  the 

formula  by  which  di£ference  of  potentials  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure 
is  calculated  from  the  result  of  a  measurement  of  the  force  F,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  to  be  expressed  in  kinetic  imits.  Thus  if  W  be  the  mass 
in  grammes  to  which  the  weight  is  equal,  we  have 

where  g  is  the  force  of  gravity  in  centimetres  per  second. 

The  difficulty  which,  in  first  applying  this  method  about  twelve  years  ago, 
I  found  in  measuring  accurately  the  distance  D  between  the  plates  and  in 
avoiding  error  from  their  not  being  rigorously  parallel,  I  now  elude  by 
measuring  only  differences  of  distance,  and  deducing  the  desired  results  from 
the  diflFerence  of  the  corresponding  differences  of  potentials.  Thus  let  V  be 
the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  plates  required  to  give  the  same  force 
F ;  when  the  difference  of  potentials  is  V'  instead  of  V,  we  have 

V'_v=(D'-D)y^?^. 

§  22.  The  plan  of  proceeding  which  I  now  use  is  as  follows : — ^Each  plate 
(fig.  11,  Plate  VI.)  is  insulated ;  one  of  them,  the  continuous  one,  for  instance, 
is  kept  at  a  potential  differing  from  the  earth  by  a  fixed  amount  tested  by  aid 
of  a  separate  idiostatic  *  electrometer ;  the  other  plate  (the  guard-ring  and 
moveable  disk  in  metallic  communication  with  one  another)  is  alternately 
connected  with  the  earth  and  "with  the  body  whose  potential  is  to  be 
measured.  The  lower  plate  is  moved  up  or  down  by  a  micrometer-screw 
until  the  moveable  disk  balances  in  a  definite  position,  indicated  by  the  hair 
Twitli  background  of  white  with  black  dots)  seen  through  a  lens,  as  shown  in 
ng.  11.     Before  and  after  commencing  each  series  of  electrical  experiments, 

*  See  §  40  below. 
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the  amount  of  weight  to  be  placed  on  the  npper  side  of  the  disk  to  bring  the 
hair  to  its  sighted  position  when  there  is  no  electric  force  is  determined. 
This  last  condition  is  secured  by  putting  the  two  plates  in  metallic  commu- 
nication with  one  another.^  For  the  electric  experiments  the  weight  is 
removed,  so  that  when  the  hiur  is  in  the  sighted  position  the  electric  attraction 
on  the  moveable  disk  is  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  weight.  The 
electric  connexions  suitable  in  using  this  instrument  for  determining  in 
absolute  electrostatic  measure  the  diflferenco  of  potentials  maintained  by 
a  galvanic  battery  between  its  two  electrodes  are  indicated  in  fig.  11. 
No  details  as  to  the  case  for  preventing  disturbance  by  currents  of  air,  and 
for  maintaining  a  dry  atmosphere,  by  aid  of  piunice  impregnated  with  steong 
sulphuric  acid,  are  shown,  because  they  are  by  no  means  convenient  in  the 
instrument  at  present  in  use,  which  has  undergone  so  many  transformations 
that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  original  structure  remains.  I  hope  soon  to 
construct  a  compact  instrament  convenient  for  general  use.  The  amount  of 
force  which  is  constant  in  each  series  of  experiments  may  be  varied  from  one 
series  to  another  by  changing  the  position  of  a  small  wire  rider  on  the  lever 
&om  which  the  moveable  disk  is  hung. 

The  electric  system  here  described  is  heterostatic  (§  40  below),  there  being 
an  independent  electrification  besides  that  whose  difference  of  potential  is  to 
be  measured. 

Portable  Electrokbter.  - 

§  23.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  portable  electrometer  (figs.  8,  9,  &  10, 
Plate  YI.),  the  electric  system  is  heterostatic  and  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
absolute  electrometer,  when  used  in  the  manner  described  above  in  §  22, 
But  the  balance  is  not  adapted  for  absolute  measure  of  the  amount  of  force 
of  attraction  experienced  by  the  moveable  disk ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  described  for  the  gauge  of  the  quadrant  electrometer 
in  §  13  above,  only  turned  upside  down.  ThuB,  in  the  portable  instrument, 
the  square  disk  (/)  forming  part  of  the  lever  of  thin  sheet  alimiinium  is 
attracted  upwards  by  a  solid  circular  disk  of  sheet-brass  {g),  thick  enough 
for  stiffiiess.  Every  part  of  the  aluminium  lever  except  this  square  portion 
is  protected  &om  electric  attraction  by  a  fixed  brass  plate  Qi  h)  with  a  square 
hole  in  it,  as  nearly  as  may  be  stopped  by  the  square  part  of  the  sheet 
aluminium  destined  to  experience  the  electric  attraction,  all  other  parts  of 
the  aluminium  balance-lever  being  below  this  guard-plate.  The  aluminium 
lever  (i  k),  as  shown  in  figs.  8  &  10,  is  shaped  so  that  when  the  hair  (T)  at 
the  long  end  of  its  lever  is  in  its  sighted  position,  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
fixed  guard-plate  (h)  and  moveable  aluminium  square  (/)  are  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  one  plane.  The  mode  of  suspension  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
described  (§  13)  for  the  gauge  of  the  quadrant  electrometer.  In  the  portable 
instrument,  careful  attention  is  given  by  the  maker  to  balance  the  aluminium 
lever  by  adding  to  it  small  masses  of  shellac  or  other  convenient  substance, 
so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  may  be  in  the  line  of  its  platinum- wire  axis, 
or,  more  properly  speddng,  in  such  a  position  that  the  instrument  shall  give, 
when  electrified,  the  same  "  earth-readings  "  when  held  in  any  positions, 
either  upright,  or  inclined,  or  inverted  (§  30  below).  Thus  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  of  the  balance,  when  the  hair  is  in  its  sighted  position,  is  that 
the  moment  of  electric  attraction  round  the  axis  of  suspension  shall  be  equal 
to  the  moment  of  the  couple  of  torsion,  the  latter  being  as  constant  as  the 
properties  of  the  matter  concerned  (platinum  wire,  brass  stretching-springs, 
&c.)  will  allow.  . 
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§  24.  The  guard-plate  carrying,  by  the  platinum-wire  sufipension,  the  alu- 
minium balance,  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass  Leyden  jar  (w  m), 
and  is  in  permanent  metallic  conmiunication  with  its  inside  coating  of  tinfoil. 
The  outside  tinfoil-coating  of  this  jar  is  in  permanent  metallic  communication 
with  the  outside  brass-protecting  case.     The  upper  open  mouth  of  this  case 
isdosed  by  a  lid  or  roof,  which  bears  on  its  underside  a  firm  frame  projecting 
downwards.     This  frame  has  two  V  notches,  in  which  a  stout  brass  tube  (o) 
slides,  kept  in  the  Vs  by  a  properly  placed  spring  (p),  giving  it  freedom  to  slide 
up  and  down  in  one  definite  Ime*.     Firmly  fixed  in  the  upper  end  of  this  tube 
is  a  nut  (a,  fig.  8),  which  is  caused  to  move  up  and  down  by  a  micrometer- 
Bcrew.     The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  this  screw  has  attached  to  it  a  convex 
piece  of  polished  steel  {b,  fig,  8),  which  is  pressed  upon  a  horizontal  agate- 
plate  rigidly  attached  to  the  framework  above  mentioned  by  a  stiff  brass  piece 
projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  brass  tube  through  a  slot  long  enough  to 
allow  the  requisite  range  of  motion.     This  arrangement  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  accompanying  drawings.  It  has  been  designed  upon  obvious  geo- 
metrical principles,  which  have  been  hitherto  neglected,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all 
micrometer-screw  mechanisms,  whether  for  astronomical  instruments  or  other 
purposes.     The  screw-shaft  is  turned  by  a  milled  head,  fixed  to  it  at  ics  top 
outside  the  roof  of  the  instrument,  and  the  angles  through  which  it  is  turned 
are  read  on  a  circle  divided  into  100  equal  parts  of  the  cii'cumfercnce  (or  3°*6 
each)  from  a  fixed  mark  on  the  roof  of  the  instrument.     The  hole  in  the  roof 
through  which  the  screw-shaft  passes  is  wide  enough  to  allow  the  shaft  to 
turn  without  touching  it,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  graduated  circle  turning 
with  the  screw  is  everywhere  very  near  the  upper  side  of  the  roof,  but  must 
not  touch  it  at  any  point.     A  second  nut  (o,  fig.  8)  above  the  effective  nut  fits 
easily,  but  somewhat  accurately,  in  the  hollow  brass  tube,  but  is  prevented 
from  turning  roimd  in  the  tube  by  a  proper  projection  and  slot.     Thus  the 
screw  is  rendered  sufficiently  steady,  with  reference  to  the  sliding- tube  ,•  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  prevented  from  any  but  excessively  small  rotations  round  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  screw-shaft ;  and  when  the  nut  is  kept 
from  being  turned  round  its  proper  axis,  it  forms  along  with  the  sliding-tube 
virtually  a  rigid  body.     A  carefully  arranged  spiral  spring  presses  the  two 
nuts  asunder,  and  so  causes  the  uppersides  of  the  thread  of  the  screw-shaft 
always  to  press  against  the  underside  of  the  thread  of  the  effective  nut, 
thus  doing  away  with  what  is  technically  called  in  mechanics  "  lost  time." 
In  turning  the  micrometer-screw,  the  operator  presses  its  head  gently  down- 
wards with  his  finger,  to  secure  that  its  lower  end  bears  firmly  upon  the  agate- 
plate.     It  would  be  the  reverse  of  an  improvememt  to  introduce  a  spring 
attached  to  the  roof  of  the  instniment  outside  to  press  the  screw  head  down- 
wards, inasmuch  as  however  smooth  the  top  of  the  screw-shaft  might  be 
made,  and  however  smooth  the  spring  pressing  it  down,  there  would  still  be 
a  very  injurious  friction  impeding  the  proper  settlement  of  the  sliding-tube 
into  its  Ys.     A  stiff  fork  (q)  stretching  over  the  graduated  circle  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  roof  outside,  to  prevent  the  screw  from  being  lifted  up  by 
more  than  a  very  small  space ;  perhaps  not  more  than  J^  of  an  inch  at  most 
In  using  the  instrument,  the  observer  should  occasionaJlly  pull  up  the  screw- 
head  and  press  it  down  again,  and  give  it  small  horizontal  motions,  to  make 

*  In  consequence  of  suggestions  by  Mr.  Jenkin,  it  is  probable  that  the  spring  may  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  Vs  replaced  by  rings  upproxiiuately  fitting  round  the  tube,  but 
leaving  it  quite  free  to  fall  down  by  its  own  weight.  In  consequence  of  the  symmetrical 
position  of  the  convex  end  of  the  screw  over  the  centre  of  the  attracted  disk,  slight  lateral 
motions  of  the  tube  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the  electric  attraction. 
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sure  that  whenhe  is  using  it  it  is  pressed  in  properly  to  its  Ys  and  down  upon 
the  agate-plate.  A  long  arm  (e?,  figs.  8  and  9)  (or  two  arms  one  above  the 
other),  firmly  attached  to  the  diding-tube,  carries  a  pointer  which  moves  up 
and  down  with  it.  Two  fixed  guiding-cheeks  on  each  side  of  this  pointer 
prevent  the  tube  from  being  carried  round  too  far  in  either  direction  when  the 
screw  is  turned :  one  of  these  cheeks  is  graduated  so  that  each  division  is  equal 
in  length  to  the  step  of  the  micrometer-screw ;  this  enables  the  operator  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  times  he  has  turned  the  screw.  These  two  cheeks 
must  never  simultaneously  press  upon  the  sliding-poiuter ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  must  leave  it  a  slight  amount  of  lateral  freedom  to  move.  If  this 
does  not  amount  to  *86  of  a  degree,  the  amount  of  <'  lost  time  "  produced  by 
it  will  not  exceed  -j^  of  a  division  of  the  micrometer-cirde,  and  will  not  pro- 
duce any  sensible  error  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  A  glass  rod  cemented 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  prolongs  its  axis  downwards,  and  bears  the 
continuous  attracting-plate  of  the  electrometer  at  its  lower  end. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  mechanism  just  described  is  to  prevent  the  nut 
and  other  parts  rigidly  connected  with  it  from  any  other  motion  than  parallel 
to  one  defiinite  line,  and  to  leave  it  freedom  to  move  in  this  line,  unimpeded 
by  any  other  friction  than  that  which  is  indispensable  in  the  arrangement 
for  keeping  the  sliding  tube  in  its  Vs. 

§  25.  If  the  inner  tinfoil  covering  of  the  Ley  den  jar  were  completed  up  to 
the  guard-plate  bearing  the  aluminium  balance,  the  long  arm  of  this  lever 
being  in  the  interior  of  a  hollow  conductor  would  experience  no  electric  in- 
fluence, and  no  force  from  the  electrification  of  the  Leyden  jar,  or  from 
separate  electrification  of  the  upper  attracting-plate,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  the  electric  density  and  consequent  electric  force  on  the  long  arm 
of  the  lever  would  be  absolutely  insensible  to  the  most  refined  test  we  could 
apply,  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  gap  between  the  moveable  aluminium 
square  and  the  boundary  of  the  square  aperture  in  the  guard-plate.  But  to 
see  the  hair  on  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  and  the  white  bacigroimd  with 
black  dots  behind  it,  a  good  portion  of  the  glass  under  the  guard-plate  must 
be  cleared  of  tinfoil  outside  and  inside.  Thus  the  electric  potential  of  the 
inner  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar  will  not  be  continued  quite  uniformly  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bared  portion  of  the  glass,  and  a  disturbance  aflfecting 
chiefly  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  lever  will  be  introduced.  To  dimini^ 
this  as  much  as  possible  without  inconveniently  impeding  vision,  a  double 
screen  of  thin  wire  fences,  in  metallic  communication  with  the  inner  tinfoil 
coating  and  the  guard-plate,  is  introduced  between  the  end  of  the  lever  and 
the  glass  through  which  it  is  observed. 

§  26.  A  very  light  spiral  spring  (r)  connects  the  upper  attracting-plate  with 
a  brass  piece  supported  upon  a  fixed  vertical  glass  column  projecting  down- 
wards from  the  roof  of  the  instrument.  This  brass  piece  bears  a  stout  wire  («), 
called  the  main  electrode,  projecting  vertically  upwards  along  the  axis  of  a 
brass  tube  open  at  each  end,  fixed  in  an  aperture  in  the  roof  so  as  to  project 
upwards  and  downwards,  as  shown  in  ^g,  9. 

§  27.  The  top  of  the  main  electrode  bears  a  brass  sliding-piece  (t),  which, 
when  raised  a  little,  serves  for  umbrella  and  wind-guard  without  disturbing  the 
insulation ;  and  when  pressed  down  closes  the  aperture  and  puts  the  electrode 
in  metallic  connexion  with  the  roof  of  the  instruirient.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  used  for  atmospheric  electricity  (unless  at  a  fixed  station),  a 
steel  wire,  about  20  centimetres  long,  is  placed  in  the  hole  on  the  top  of  the 
sliding  brass  piece  just  mentioned,  and  is  thus  held  in  the  vertical  position. 
A  burning  match  is  attached  to  its  upper  end,  which  has  the  effect  of 
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bringing  the  potential  of  the  chief  electrode  and  upper  attracting-plate  &c. 
all  to  the  potential  of  the  air  at  the  point  where  the  match  burns*.  The 
instrument  is  either  held  in  the  observer*s  hand,  or  it  is  placed  upon  a  fixed 
support,  and  care  taken  that  its  outer  brass  case  is  in  connexion  with  tbe 
earth.  When  the  difference  of  potentials  between  two  conductors  is  to  be 
tested,  one  of  these  is  connected  with  the  brass  case  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  other  with  the  chief  electrode,  the  umbrella  being  kept  up.  If  both. 
of  these  conductors  must  bo  kept  insulated  from  the  earth,  the  brass  case  of 
the  electrometer  must  be  put  on  an  insulating  stand,  and  the  micrometer- 
screw  turned  by  an  insulating^  handle. 

§  28.  A  lead  cup  (e  e,  fig.  8),  supported  by  metal  pillars  from  the  roof  and 
carrying  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  held  in  their  place  by  India-rubber  bands, 
completes  the  instrument.     The  inner  surface  of  the  glass  must  be  clean,  and 
particles  of  dust,  minute  shreds  or  fibres,  Ac.  removed  as  carefully  as  possible, 
especially  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  attracting-plate,  and  the  uppec 
surface  of  the  guard-plate  and  aluminium  square  facing  it  from  below.     The 
pumice  is  prepared  by  moistening  it  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  pure  sulphuric 
acid.     Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  should  be  boiled  with  sulphate  <rf 
ammonia  to  free  it  from  volatile  acid  vapours,  and  to  strengthen  it  sufficientlj 
by  removing  water  if  the  acid  be  not  of  the  strongest.     There  should  not  be 
so  much  acid  applied  to  the  pumice  as  to  make  it  have  the  appearance  of 
being  moist,  but  there  must  be  enough  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  dry  atmo- 
sphere within  the  instrument  for  very  perfect  insulation  of  the  Leyden  jfiu*, 
which  I  find  does  not  in  general  lose  more  of  its  charge  than  6  per  cent,  per 
week,  when  the  pumice  is  properly  acidulated.     Thus  there  is  no  tendency 
of  the  liquid  to  drop  out  of  the  pumice ;  and  the  pumice  being  properly 
secured  by  the  india-rubber  bands,  the  instrument  may  be  thrown  about 
with  any  force,  short  of  that  which  might  break  the  glass  jar  or  either  of 
the  glass  stems,  without  doing  any  damage ;  but  to  ensure  this  hardiness 
the  sheet  aluminium  of  which  the  balance  is  made  must  be  very  thin.     After 
several  weeks'  use  the  pumice  may  commence  to  look  moist,  and  even  slight 
traces  of  moisture  may  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  lead  cup,  in  conse- 
quence of  watery  vapour  attracted  by  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  atmosphere ; 
but  the  pumice  should  then  be  taken  and  dried.     At  all  events  this  must  be 
done  in  good  time,  before  enough  of  liquid  has  collected  to  give  any  tendency 
to  drop.     In  aU  climates  in  which  I  have  hitherto  tested  the  instrument, 
I  have  found  the  pumice  effective  for  insulation  and  safe  in  keeping  all  the 
liquid  to  itself  for  two  months.     But  it  having  been  reported  to  me  by  Mr. 
Becker  that  many  instruments  have  been  returned  to  him  in  a  ruinous  conn 
dition  from  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  having  become  scattered  through  their 
metal  work,  I  now  cause  to  be  engraved  conspicuously  on  the  outer  case  of 
the  instrument  "  pttmicb  DANOERors,  if  not  dried  once  a  month  ;"  also  a 
frame  carrying  a  card,  on  which  the  dates  of  drying  are  inscribed,  to  be 
placed  in  a  convenient  position  on  the  roof  of  the  instrument. 

§  29.  To  prepare  the  instrument  for  use,  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden 
jar  must  be  charged  through  a  charging  rod,  insulated  in  a  vulcanite  or 
glass  tube,  and  let  down  for  the  occasion  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
instrument,  by  aid  of  a  small  electrophorus,  which  generally  accompanies 
the  instrument,  or  by  an  electrical  machine.  I  generally  pr^r  to  give  a 
negative  charge  to  the  inner  coating,  as  I  have  not  found  any  phy- 
sical reason,  such  as  that  mentioned  in  §  9  above,  to  prefer  a  positive  charge 

♦  See  Nichore  Cyolopiedia,  article  **  Electricity,  Atmoipherio,*'  2nd  edition,  1860;  or 
••  Eoyal  Institution  Lecture  on  AtmosphOTic  Electricity,"  May  186a 
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to  a  negative  charge ;  and  the  negative  charge  gives  increased  readings  of 
the  micrometer,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument,  to  correspond  to 
positive  chaises  of  the  principal  electrode,  as  will  be  presently  explained. 
Before  commencing  to  charge  the  jar,  the  upper  at trac ting-plate  should  be 
moved  to  nearly  the  highest  position  of  its  range  by  the  micrometer-screw, 
otherwise  too  strong  a  force  of  electric  attraction  may  be  put  upon  the 
aluminium  square ;  and  besides,  the  jar  will  discharge  itself  between  the 
upper  plate  and  the  extreme  edge  of  the  aluminium  square,  pulled  as  it  is 
very  much  above  the  level  of  tiie  guard-plate  by  the  electric  attraction.  I 
have  not  found  any  injury  or  change  of  electric  value  of  the  scale- divisions 
to  arise  firom  any  such  rough  usage ;  but  still,  to  guard  against  such  a  possi- 
bility, I  propose  to  add  to  the  guard-plate  checks  to  present  the  comers  of 
the  aluminium  from  rising  much,  if  at  all,  above  its  level,  and  to  conduct  the 
discharge  and  protect  the  aluminium  and  platinum  from  the  shock,  in  case  of 
the  upper  plate  being  brought  too  near  the  lower.  Wlien  ihe  instrument  is 
being  charged,  or  when  it  is  out  of  use  at  any  time,  the  umbrella  should 
always  be  kept  down ;  but  it  must  be  raised  to  insulate  the  principal  elec- 
trode, of  course,  before  proceeding  to  apply  this  to  a  body  wliose  difference 
of  potential  from  a  body  connected  with  the  case  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 
measured. 

•  §  30.  In  using  the  instrument  the  umbreUa  must  very  frequently  be  lowered, 
or  metallic  communication  established  in  any  other  convenient  way  between 
the  chief  electrode  and  the  outer  brass  case,  the  micrometer- screw  turned 
until  the  hair  takes  its  sighted  position,  and  the  reading  taken,  the  hundreds 
being  read  on  the  interior  vertical  scale,  and  the  units  (or  single  divisions  of 
the  circle)  on  the  graduated  circle  above.  The  number  thus  found  is  called 
the  earth-reading.  It  measures  the  distance  from  an  arbitrary  zero  position 
to  the  position  in  which  the  upper  attracting-plate  must  be  placed  to  give 
the  amount  of  electric  force  on  the  aluminium  square  which  balances  the 
lever  in  its  sighted  position.  A  constant  added  to  the  earth-reading,  or  sub- 
tracted from  it,  gives  (§  1)  a  nimiber  simply  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  potentials  between  the  upper  and  lower  plate ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
two  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  vertical  scale  and  micrometer-circle 
are  numbered,  so  that  increased  distances  between  the  plates  gives  increased 
readings ;  and  the  zero  reading  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
2ero  Stance  between  them;  although  in  the  instruments  hitherto  made 
no  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  this  condition,  even  somewhat  approxi- 
mately. If  it  is  desired  to  know  the  constant,  an  electrical  experiment 
must  be  made  to  determine  it,  which  is  done  with  ease ;  but  this  is  not 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument,  which  is  as  follows. 

§  31.  First,  an  earth-reading  is  taken,  then  the  upper  electrode  is  insulated 
by  raising  the  umbrella,  or  otherwise  breaking  connexion  between  the  prin- 
cipal electrode  and  the  outer  metal  case  of  the  instrument.  The  principal 
electrode  and  the  outer  case  are  then  connected  with  the  two  bodies  whose 
difference  of  potential  is  to  be  determined,  and  the  micrometer-screw  is 
turned  until  the  hair  is  brought  to  its  sighted  position.  The  reading  of 
hundreds  on  the  vertical  scale  and  units  on  the  circle  is  then  taken.  Lastly, 
the  principal  electrode  is  agsdn  connected  with  the  case  of  the  instrument 
and  another  earth-reading  is  taken.  If  the  second  earth-reading  differs 
from  the  first,  the  observer  must  estimate  the  most  probable  earth-reading 
for  the  moment  when  the  hair  was  in  its  sighted  position,  with  the  uppet 
plate  and  the  metal  case  in  connexion  with  the  two  bodies  whose  difference 
of  potential  .it-to  be  measured.    The  estimated  earth-reading  is  to  be  sub- 
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tracied  from  the  reading  taken  in  eoxmezMm  vitti  the  bodies  to  be  tested. 
This  difference  measures  (§  21)  the  zeqnired  difference  of  potentials  between, 
them  in  units  of  the  instmaiflDt.  The  value  of  the  unit  of  the  instrument 
ought  to  be  kuDwn  in  Absolute  electrostatic  measure ;  and  the  difference  of 
leading  £o<ond  in  anj  experiment  is  to  be  multiplied  by  this,  which  is  called 
(§  1)  the  absolute  coefficient  of  the  instrument,  to  give  the  required  dif- 
ference of  potentials  in  absolute  measure.  It  so  happens  that,  in.  the 
portable  electrometers  of  the  kind  now  described  which  have  been  hitherto 
constructed,  the  absolute  coefficient  is  somewhere  about  '01,  so  that  one  turn 
of  the  screw,  or  100  divisions  of  the  circle,  corresponds  to  somewhere 
about  one  electrostatic  unit,  with  a  gramme  for  the  unit  of  mass,  a  centi- 
metre for  the  unit  of  distance,  and  a  second  for  the  unit  of  time;  but  the 
different  instruments  differ  from  one  another  by  as  much  as  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent,  in  their  absolute  coefficients.  In  all  of  these  I  have  found  between 
three  and  four  Darnell's  cells  to  correspond  to  the  unit  division ;  that  is  to 
say,  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  cells  to  a  full  turn  of  the 
screw.  With  great  care,  the  observer  may  measure  small  differences  of 
potentials  by  tius  instrument  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  division  (or  to  about 
half  a  Darnell's  cell).  With  a  very  moderate  amount  of  practice  and  care, 
an  error  of  as  much  as  a  half  division  may  be  avoided  in  each  reading. 

§  32.  But  there  are  imperfections  in  the  instrument  itself  which  make  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  secure  very  minute  accuracy,  especially  in  measure- 
ments through  wide  ranges. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  end  of  the  needle 
carrying  the  hair  is  protected  sufficiently  by  the  wire  fences  (§25)  from 
electric  disturbance  to  provide  against  any  error  from  this  source,  which 
possibly  introduces  serious  irregularities. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  the  capacity  of  the  jar  in  the  small  portable 
instrument  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  that  the  potential  of  its  inner  coating 
shall  not  differ  sensibly  with  the  different  distances  to  which  the  upper  plate 
is  brought,  to  balance  the  aluminium  lever  with  the  hair  in  its  sighted  po- 
sition. But  on  this  point  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  electric  density  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  guard-plate  is  in  its  central  parts  always  the  same 
when  the  hair  is  in  its  sighted  position ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  the  compa- 
ratively small  difference  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  this  surface,  towturds 
the  rim,  corresponding  to  different  cdstances  of  the  attracted  plate,  that 
causes  difference  of  potential  in  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar.  But  if  the  upper 
attracting-plate  be  kept  for  several  minutes  at  any  distance,  differing  by  a 
few  turns  of  the  screw,  from  that  which  brings  the  hair  to  its  sighted 
position,  the  electricity  creeps  along  the  inner  unconnected  surface  of  the 
glass  so  as  to  increase  the  charge  of  the  inner  metallic  coating,  or  diminish 
it,  according  as  the  distance  is  too  great  or  too  small.  If  then  quickly  the 
screw  be  turned  and  the  earth-reading  taken,  it  is  found  greater  or  smaller, 
as  the  case  may  be,  than  previously  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  more  it  returns 
to  its  previous  value  very  approximately.  Error  from  this  source  may  be 
practically  avoided  by  taking  care  never  to  allow  the  hair  to  remain  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  far  from  its  sighted  position  ;  never  so  far,  for  instance, 
as  above  the  centre  of  the  upper,  or  below  the  centre  of  the  lower  dots. 

(3)  A  third  source  of  error  arises  from  change  of  temperature  influencing 
the  indications.  In  most  of  the  instruments  hitherto  made  1  have  found 
that  the  warmth  of  the  hand  produces  in  a  few  minutes  a  very  notable  aug- 
mentation of  the  earth-reading  (as  it  were  an  increased  charge  in  the  jar) ; 
but  in  the  last  instrument  which  I  have  tested  (White  ITo»  18)  I  find  the 
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leyerse  effect,  the  earth-reading  becoming  smaller  as  the  instrument  is 
urarmed,  or  larger  when  it  is  cooled.  I  have  ascertained  that  these  changes 
az^  not  due  to  changes  in  the  electric  capacities  of  the  Lejden  jars ;  and  I 
have  found  that  the  change,  if  any,  of  specific  inductive  capacity  of  ^^ass  by 
change  of  temperature  is  excessively  small,  in  comparison  to  what  would  be 
required  to  account  for  the  temperature  errors  of  these  instnunents,  which 
probably  must  be  du6  to  thermo-elastic  properties  of  the  platinum  wire,  or 
of  the  stretching-spiings,  or  of  the  aluminium  balance-lever,  or  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  effects  depending  on  such  properties ;  but  I  have  endeavoured 
in  vain,  for  several  years,  and  made  many  experiments,  to  discover  the  precise 
cause.  It  surely  will  be  found,  and  means  invented  for  remedying  the  error, 
now  when  I  have  an  instrument  in  which  the  error  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  of  most  of  the  other  instruments.  It  is  of  course  much 
greater  in  some  instruments  than  in  others :  in  some  it  is  so  great  that  the 
earth-reading  is  varied  by  as  much  as  twenty  divisions  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten  minutes  after  commencing  to  use  the  in- 
strument, if  it  has  been  previously  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place.  Its  in- 
fluence may  be  eliminated,  not  quite  rigorously,  but  nearly  enough  so  for  most 
practical  purposes,  by  frequently  taking  earth-readings  (§  30)  and  proceeding 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  31. 

(4)  A  fourth  fault  in  the  portable  electrometer  is,  that  the  diameter  of 
the  guard-plate  and  upper  attracting  disk;  which  ought  to  be  infinite,  are  not 
sufficiently  great,  in  proportion  to  the  greatest  distance  between  them,  to 
render  the  scale  quite  uniform  in  its  electric  value  throughout.  A  careful 
observer  will,  however,  remedy  the  greater  part  of  the  error  due  to  this 
defoct,  by  measuring  experimentaDy  the  relative  (or  absolute)  values  of  the 
scale-division  in  different  parts  of  the  range.  There  will,  however,  remain 
uncorrected  some  irregularity,  due  to  influence  of  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity over  the  tmcoated  inner  surface,  in  the  instruments  as  hitherto  made, 
in  all  of  which  the  inner  surface  of  the  jar  is  coated  with  tinfoil  only  below 
the  guard-plate,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  guard-plate  may  be  seen 
clearly,  in  order  that  the  observer  may  always  see  that  all  is  in  order  about 
the  aluminium  square  and  aperture  round  it ;  and  particularly  that  there 
aro  no  injurious  shreds  or  minute  fibres.  But  the  irregular  influence  of  the 
electrification  of  the  uncoated  glass,  if  found  sensible,  will  be  rendered  insen- 
sible by  continuing  the  tinfoil  coating  an  inch  above  the  upper  surface  of 
the  guard-plate. 

§  33.  All  faults,  except  the  temperature  error,  depend  on  the  smallness  of 
the  instrument ;  and  if  the  observer  chooses  to  regard  as  portable  an  instru- 
ment of  thirty  centimetres  (or  a  foot)  diameter,  with  aU  other  dimensions, 
and  all  details  of  construction,  the  same  as  those  of  the  instrument  described 
above,  he  may  have  a  portable  electrometer  practically  free  from  three  of  the 
four  faults  described.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  smaU  instru- 
ment (]2j  centimetres  high,  and  8|  centimetres  in  diameter)  which  may  be 
carried  about  in  the  pocket  can  be  free  from  such  errors.  They  are, 
however,  so  far  remedied  as  to  be  probably  not  perceptible  in  the  large  sta- 
tionary instrument  which  I  now  proceed  to  describe. 

Standard  Electbometer. 

§  34.  This  instrument  (figs.  12, 13,&  14,  Plate  YI.)  differs  from  the  portable 
electrometer  only  in  dimensions,  and  in  certain  mechanical  details,  which  are 
arranged  to  give  greater  accuracy  by  taking  advantage  of  freedom  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  smaJl  portable  instrument.    It  is  at  present  called  the  standard 
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electrometer,  in  anticipation  of  either  remedying,  or  of  learning  to  perfectly 
allow  for,  the  temperature  error,  and  of  finding  by  secular  experiments  on  the 
elasticity  of  metals,  that  their  properties  used  in  the  instrument  are  satisfEUstoiy 
as  regards  the  permanence  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  of 
the  electric  value  of  its  reading.  It  is  an  instrument  capable  of  being  applied 
with  great  ease  to  very  accurate  measurements  of  differences  of  potential,  in 
terms  of  its  own  unit.  The  value  of  the  unit  for  each  such  standard  instru- 
ment ought,  of  course,  to  be  determined  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy 
in  absolute  measure ;  and  until  confidence  can  be  felt  as  to  its  secular  con- 
stancy, determinations  should  frequently  be  made  by  aid  of  the  absolnte 
electrometer. 

§  36.  The  Leyden  jar  of  the  standard  electrometer  consists  of  a  large  thin 
white-glass  shade  coated  inside  and  outside  to  within  6  centimetres  of  its  lip, 
and  placed  over  the  instrument  as  an  ordinary  glass  shade,  to  protect  against 
dust,  currents  of  air,  and  change  of  atmosphere.  It  may  be  removed  at  plea- 
sure from  the  cast-iron  sole  of  the  instrument,  and  then  the  interior  works 
are  seen,  consisting  of 

(1)  A  continuous  disk  of  brass  supported  on  a  glass  stem,  in  prolongation 
of  a  stout  brass  rod  or  tube  sliding  vertically  in  Vs,  in  which  it  is  kept  by 
a  spring,  and  resting  with  its  lower  flat  end  on  the  upper  end  of  a  micrometer- 
screw  shaft,  shown  in  fig.  13,  where  the  screw,  graduated  circle,  and  stout 
brass  rod  are  as  seen  in  the  instrument ;  the  perforated  brass  disk  (which  is 
intended  to  keep  the  round  upper  end  of  the  screw- shaft  in  position)  is 
shown  in  section  in  fig.  14. 

(2)  Eesting  on  three  glass  columns,  a  guard-plate  with  a  square  aperture 
in  its  centre,  and  carrying  on  its  upper  side  stretching-springs  and  thin  plati- 
num-wire suspension  of  an  aluminium  balance-lever,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
gauge  (§  13)  and  the  portable  (§  23)  already  described,  but  somewhat  lai^r. 
The  tops  of  the  three  glass  columns  are  rounded ;  a  round  hole  and  a  short 
slot  in  line  with  this  hole  are  cut  in  the  guard-plate  and  receive  the  rounded 
ends  of  two  of  the  columns,  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  third. 
The  flat  smooth  lower  surface  of  the  guard-plate  rests  simply  on  the  top  of 
the  third  glass  column.     The  diameter  of  the  round  hole  and  the  breadth  of 

the  slot  in  the  guard-plate  may  be  about  -— -  of  the  diameter  of  curvature  of 

the  upper  hemispherical  rounded  ends  of  the  glass  column,  so  that  the 
bearing  portions  of  the  rounded  ends  in  the  round  hole  and  in  the  slot  re- 
spectively may  be  inclined  somewhere  about  45°  to  the  plane  of  the  plate. 
This  well-known  but  too  often  neglected  geometrical  arrangement  gives 
perfect  steadiness  to  the  supported  plate,  without  putting  any  transverse 
strain  upon  the  supporting  glass  columns,  such  as  was  almost  inevitable,  and 
caused  the  breakage  of  many  glass  stems,  before  mental  inertia  opposing 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  instrument-maker's  plan  (of  screwing  the  guard- 
plate  to  brass  mountings  cemented  to  the  tops  of  the  glass  columns)  was  over- 
come. It  has  also  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  guard-plate  to  be  lifted  off 
and  replaced  in  a  moment. 

(3)  Principal  electrode  projecting  downwards  through  a  hole  in  the  sole 
of  the  instrument,  and  rigidly  supported  from  above  by  a  brass  mountiug 
cemented  to  the  top  of  a  thick  vertical  glass  column,  connected  by  a  lig^t 
spiral  spring  with  the  lower  attracting-plate  moved  up  and  down  by  the 
micrometer-screw.  The  aperture  round  the  principal  electrode  may  be 
ordinarily  stopped  by  a  perforated  column  of  well-parafllned  vulcanite  pro- 
jecting some  distance  above  and  beloii^  the  aperture,  which  I  find  to  insulate 
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extremely  well,  even  in  the  smoky,  dusty,  and  acidulated  atmosphere  of 
Glasgow.  When  an  extremely  perfect  insulation  of  the  principal  electrode 
and  connected  attracting-plate  is  required,  the  vulcanite  stopper  surrounding 
it  may  he  removed,  so  that  the  only  communication  between  the  electrode 
and  the  case  of  the  instrument  may  be  along  the  two  glass  columns  in  the 
artificially  dried  interior  atmosphere  of  the  case  ;  but  from  day  to  day,  when 
the  instrument  is  out  of  use,  the  aperture  round  the  principal  electrode  should 
be  kept  careftdly  stopped,  if  not  by  a  vulcanite  insulator  by  a  perforated  cork 
(although  I  find  but  little  loss  of  insulation,  either  by  the  inner  glass  surface 
of  the  Leyden  jar  or  by  the  three  glass  columns,  when  this  precaution  is 
neglected). 

(4)  Temporary  charging-rod  supported  by  a  vertical  perforated  coliunn  of 
paraffined  vulcanite,  or  a  glass  tube  well  varnished  outside  and  thickly  paraf- 
fined inside.  The  insulating  column  bearing  this  charging-rod  is  turned 
round  till  a  horizontal  spring  projecting  from  its  upper  end  touches  the  inner 
coating  of  the  jar,  when  this  is  to  be  chained  from  an  independent  source, 
or  when,  for  any  other  experimental  reason,  it  is  to  be  put  in  connexion  with 
a  conductor  outside  the  case  of  the  instrument. 

(6)  A  small  replenisher  of  the  kind  described  for  the  quadrant  electrometer 
(§  12),  but  with  much  wider  air-spaces  to  prevent  discharge  by  sparks. 

(6)  A  large  glass  or  lead  dish  to  hold  as  large  masses  of  pumice  as  maybe, 
which  are  to  be  kept  sufficiently  impregnated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

§  36.  A  considerable  position  of  the  jar  above  the  guard-plate  is  left  un* 
coated  to  allow  the  observer  to  see  easily  the  hair  and  white  background  with 
black  dots ;  also  several  other  smaller  parts  of  the  glass  above  the  guard-plate 
are  left  uncoated  to  admit  light  to  allow  a  small  circular  level  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  guard-plate  to  be  seen.  The  long  arm  of  the  aluminium  balance- 
lever  is  very  thoroughly  guarded  by  double  cages  and  fences  of  wire  (§  26), 
BO  that  it  can  experience  no  sensible  influence  from  electric  disturbing  forces 
when  the  covering  jar  is  put  in  position  and  electric  connexion  is  established 
between  its  inner  coating  and  the  guard-plate  by  projecting  flexible  wires  or 
slips  of  metal. 

§  37.  The  aluminium  square  plate  is  somewhat  larger,  and  the  platinum 
bearing  wire  somewhat  longer  in  this  instrument  than  in  the  portable  electro- 
meter, to  render  it  sensible  to  smaller  difierences  of  potential.  The  step  of 
the  screw  is  the  same  as  in  the  portable  (if^  of  an  inch),  and[  one  division 
(r^  of  the  circumference  of  the  screw-head)  corresponds  to  a  difierence  of 
potentials  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  equal  to  about  that  of  a  single  cell  of 
Darnell's.  The  eflective  range  of  the  instrument  is  about  sixty  turns  of  the 
screw,  and  therefore  about  6000  cells  of  Eanieirs.  That  of  the  portable 
electrometer  is  about  15  turns  of  the  screw  (equivalent  to  about  5000  cells). 
Neither  of  these  instruments  has  sufficient  range  to  measure  the  potential  to 
which  Leyden  jars  are  charged  in  ordinary  electric  experiments,  or  those 
reached  by  the  prime  conductor  of  a  powerful  electric  machine.  The  station- 
ary instrument  with  its  long  screw  and  its  large  plates  now  described,  would 
go  far  towards  meeting  this  want  if  its  aluminium  lever  and  platinum  sus- 
pension were  made  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the  portable  electrometer ; 
but  for  an  instrument  never  wanted  to  directly  measure  differences  of  poten- 
tials of  leiss  than  two  or  three  thousand  cells,  the  heterostatic  (§  40)  principle 
is  in  general  not  useful,  and  therefore  I  have  constructed  the  following  very 
simple  idiostatic  (§  40)  instrument,  which  is  adapted  to  measure  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  differences  of  potential  from  4000  cells  upwards,  to  about 
80,000  cells. 
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LoKa-RiNGE  Electrometer. 

§  38.  In  this  (hg.  15,  Plate  YI.)  the  continuous  attracting-plate  is  above, 
and  the  guard-plate  with  aluminium  balance  below,  as  in  the  portable  elec- 
trometer ;  but,-  as  in  the  standard  stationary  electrometer,  the  upper  plate  is 
fixed  and  the  lower  plate  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  micrometer-screw.  The 
mechanism  of  the  screw  and  slide  has  all  the  simplicity  and  consequent  accu- 
racy of  that  of  the  standard  electrometer.  In  the  only  long-range  instrument 
yet  constructed  the  step  of  the  screw  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  others  (^  of 
an  inch).  In  future  instruments  it  would  be  weU  either  to  have  a  longer  step 
or  to  have  a  simple  mechanism  (which  can  be  easily  added)  to  give  a  quick 
motion ;  as  in  the  use  of  the  present  instrument,  the  turning  of  the  screw  re- 
quired for  great  changes  of  the  potential  measured  is  very  tedious.  The  guard- 
plate  projects  by  more  than  an  inch  all  round  beyond  the  rim  of  the  upper 
attracting-plate ;  partly  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  thick  rim,  which 
would  be  required  to  prevent  brushes  and  sparks  originating  in  it,  if  it  bad 
only  the  same  diameter  as  the  continuous  plate  above,  and  partly  to  guard 
the  observer  from  receiving  a  spark  or  shock  in  measuring  the  potential  of 
an  electric  machine  or  of  a  Leyden  battery,  and  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
attracted  to  the  upper  plate.  Thus  the  guard-plate  is  allowed  to  be  no  thicker 
than  suffices  for  stLOfhess,  and  this  allows  the  observer  to  see  the  hair  at  the 
end  of  the  aluminium  balance-lever  without  the  lever  being  made  of  a  dy- 
namically disadvantageous  shape,  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  guard-plate 
were  thick  or  had  a  thick  rim  added  to  it.  No  glass  case  is  required  for  this 
instrument.  The  smallness  of  the  needle  and  the  greatness  of  the  electric 
force  acting  on  it  are  such  that  I  find  in  practice  no  disturbance  to  any  in- 
convenient degree  by  ordinary  currents  of  air;  although  it  and  all  these 
attracted  disk  instruments  show  the  influence  of  sudden  change  of  baro- 
metric pressure,  such  as  that  produced  by  opening  or  shutting  a  door.  If 
not  kept  under  a  glass  shade  when  out  of  use,  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper 
attracting-plate  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  guard-plate  and  attracted  alu- 
minium square  should  be  carefully  dusted  by  a  dry  cool  hand.  Generally 
speaking,  none  of  the  vital  electric  organs  of  an  electrometer  should  be 
touched  by  a  doth,  as  this  is  almost  sure  to  leave  shreds  fatal  to  their  healthy 
action. 

§  39.  The  effective  range  of  this  instrument  is  about  200  turns  of  the  screw; 
rather  greater  force  of  torsion  is  given  than  in  the  portable  electrometer,  and 
a  rather  smaller  attracted  disk  may  be  used,  so  that  upwards  of  four  cells 
may  be  the  electric  value  of  one  division.  The  instrument  in  its  present  state 
measures  nearly  but  not  quite  the  highest  potential  I  can  ordinarily  produce 
in  the  conductor  of  a  good  Winter's  electric  machine,  which  sometimes  gives 
sparks  and  brushes  a  foot  long. 

§  40.  The  classification  of  electrometers  g^ven  above  is  founded  on  the  shape 
and  kinematic  relations  of  their  chief  organic  parts ;  but  it  will  be  remarked 
that  another  principle  of  classification  is  presented  by  the  different  electric 
systems  used  in  them,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

I.  Idiostatic,  that  in  which  the  whole  electric  force  depends  on  the  electri- 
fication which  is  itself  the  subject  of  the  test. 

n.  Heterostatic,  in  which,  besides  the  electrification  to  be  tested,  another 
electrification  maintained  independently  of  it  is  taken  advantage  of. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  long-range  electrometer  (§§  38,  39)  is  simply 
idiostatic  and  is  not  adapted  for  heterostatic  use ;  but  each  of  them  may  be 
used  idiostatically.    The  absolute  electrometer  was  at  first  simply  idioetatio 
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(§§  17-21) ;  more  recently  it  has  been  used  heterostatically,  and  is  about  to 
acquire  (§  22)  special  organs  adapted  for  heterostatic  use ;  as  yet,  however, 
no  species  of  the  absolute  electrometer  promising  permanence  has  come  into 
existence. 

§  41.  It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  origin  of  various  heterostatic  species  of 
electrometers  by  natural  selection.  A  body  hanging,  or  otherwise  symmetri- 
cally balanced,  in  the  middle  of  a  symmetrical  field  offeree,  but  free  to  move 
in  one  direction  or  the  other  in  a  line  tangential  to  a  line  of  force,  moves  in 
one  direction  or  the  opposite  when  electrified  positively  or  negatively. 
Bohnenberger's  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  a  convenient  and  approximately 
constant  field  of  force ;  and  his  instrument  was  chosen  in  preference  to  others 
which  may  have  been  equally  sensitive,  but  were  less  convenient  and  constant, 
and  it  becWe  a  permanent  species. 

§  42.  Bonnet's  gold-leaf  electroscope,  constructed  with  care  to  secure  good 
insolation,  electrified  sufficiently  to  produce  a  moderate  diveivence,  has  been 
often  used  to  test,  by  aid  of  this  electrification,  the  quality  of  the  electrifica- 
tion of  an  electrified  body  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  its  upper  pro- 
jecting electrode,  causing,  if  its  electricity  is  of  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the 
gold  leaves,  increase  of  divergence ;  if  of  the  opposite  sign,  diminution.  By 
connecting  the  upper  electrode  with  the  inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  with 
internal  artificially  dried  atmosphere,  the  charge  of  the  gold  leaves  may  be 
made  to  last  with  littie  loss  from  day  to  day ;  and  by  insulating  Faraday's 
metal  cage  (§  2)  round  the  gold  leaves  and  alternately  connecting  it  with 
the  earth  and  with  a  conductor  whose  difference  of  potentials  from  the  earth 
is  to  be  tested,  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  divergence  is  observed  accord- 
ing as  this  difference  is  negative  or  positive,  the  gold  leaves  being  positive. 
Hence  (through  Peltier's  and  Delmann's  forms)  the  heterostatic  stationary  and 
portable  repidsion  electrometers,  described  in  the  Royal  Institution  Lecture 
on  "Atmospheric  Electricity  "  and  in  Nichol's  CjdopaBdia,  article  "Electricity, 
Atmospheric,"  already  referred  to,  of  which  one  species  still  survives  in 
King's  College,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  Room  of 
Edinburgh  University.  The  same  form  of  the  heterostatic  principle  applied 
to  Snow  Harris's  attracted  disk  electrometer  gave  the  portable  and  standard 
electrometers  described  above. 

§  43.  A  modification  of  Bohnenberger's  electroscope,  in  which  the  two  knobs 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  hanging  gold  leaf  became  transformed  into  halves  of  a 
circular  cylinder,  with  its  axis  horizontal  and  the  gold  leaf  hung  on  a  wire 
insulated  in  a  position  coinciding  with  its  axis,  producing  a  species  designed 
for  telegraphic  purposes,  but  which  did 
not  acquire  permanence  by  natural  se- 
lection, and  is  only  known  to  exist  in 
one  fossil  specimen.  In  this  instrument 
the  wire  bearing  the  gold  leaf  was  con- 
nected with  a  charged  Tjcyden  jar,  and 
the  semicylinders  with  the  bodies  whose 
difference  of  potential  was  to  be  tested. 
But  various  modifications  of  the  divi- 
ded-cylinder or  divided-ring  class  with 
the  axis  vertical  and  plane  of  motion 
horizontal  have  done  some  practical 
work,  and  one  species,  the  new  quad- 
rant electrometer  (§  6),  promises  to  be- 
come permanent. 
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§  44.  The  heteroetatic  principle  in  one  form  or  other  is  essential  to  distin- 
guish between  positive  and  negative.  As  remarked  above  (§  42),  the  original 
type  of  this  use  of  it  is  to  be  -found  in  the  old  system  of  testing  the  qiudity 
of  the  charge  taken  by  the  diverging  straws  or  gold  leaves  of  the  electroscopes 
used  for  the  observation  of  atmospheric  electricity;  which  was  done  by 
bringing  a  piece  of  rubbed  sealing-wax  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  observ- 
ing whether  this  caused  increase  or  diminution  of  the  divei^nce.  A  doubt 
which  still  exists  as  to  the  sign*  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  observed  by 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  is  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  this  way  of  applying  the  principle.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  doubted  in  any  one 
instance  whether  it  is  not  vitreous  electricity  that  the  rubbed  sealing-wax 
acquires.  And,  again  (§  2),  it  is  not  certain  that  the  glass  case  enclosing  the 
gold  leaves,  especially  if  very  clean  and  surrounded  by  a  very  dry  natural 
atmosphere,  screens  them  sufficiently  from  direct  influence  of  the  piece  of 
sealing-wax  to  make  sure  that  the  divergence  due  to  vitreous  electricity  could 
not  be  increased  by  tbe  presence  of  the  resinously  electrified  sealing-wax  if 
held  nearer  the  gold  leaves  than  the  upper  projecting  stem. 

§  45.  The  heterostatic  principle  has  a  very  great  advantage  as  regards 
sensibility  over  any  simple  idiostatic  arrangement,  inasmuch  as,  for  infinitely 
small  differences  of  potential  to  be  measured,  the  force  is  as  the  squares  of 
the  differences  in  any  idiostatic  arrangement,  but  is  simply  proportional  to 
the  differences  in  every  heterostatic  arrangement. 


VI.  Determination  of  the  Dynamical  Equivalent  of  Heat  from  the  thermal 
effects  of  Electric  Currents,     By  J.  P.  Jotjle,  D,C,L.,  F,Ii,S.t  S^c. 

Sir  W.  Thomson,  as  long  ago  as  1851,  showed  that  it  was  desirable  to 
make  experiments  such  as  are  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  They  have 
necessarily  been  delayed  until  a  sufficiently  accurate  method  of  measuring 
resistance  was  discovered.  Such  a  method  having  been  described  by  Sir 
William,  and  carried  out  into  practice  by  Professor  C.  Maxwell  and  his  able 
coadjutors,  the  task  assigned  to  me  by  the  Committee  of  Electric  Standards 
was  comparatively  simple. 

My  experiments  were  commenced  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  they  could  be  executed  gave  promise  of  their  early  com- 
pletion. It  was,  however,  found  essential  that  careful  observations  of  the 
earth^s  horizontal  magnetic  intensity  should  be  frequentiy  made,  and  these 
required  the  construction  of  apparatus  whereby  this  element  could  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

The  apparatus  finally  adopted  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  suspended 
horizontfd  flat  coil  of  wire  between  two  fixed  similar  coils.  A  current  of 
electricity  can  be  made  to  traverse  all  three,  communication  with  the  sus- 
pended coil  being  made  by  the  suspending  wires  themselves  according  to  Sir 
W.  Thomson's  plan.  The  strength  of  a  current  is  found  by  observing  the 
sum  of  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  by  which  the  suspended  coil  is 
urged.  The  strength  of  a  current  can  in  this  manner  be  determined  in  ab- 
solute measure.  For  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  equal  coils  being  called 
a,  the  weight  required  to  counterpoise  the  force  with  which  the  suspended  one 
is  urged  w,  the  force  of  gravity  g,  and  the  length  of  wire  in  each  of  the  coils 

7,  the  current  ^=97\/  (1  +  correction),  the  correction  being  principally 

*  Nichol's  Cyclopaedia,  article  "  Electricity,  Atmospheric,**  edition  1860. 
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due  to  the  distance  between  the  fixed  coils.  In  my  instrument,  in  which 
this  distance  is  1  inch,  the  diameter  of  the  coils  being  12  inches,  and  their 
interior  core  4  inches,  this  correction  was  proved  by  experiment  to  be  4185. 

There  was,  however,  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  exact  measure 
of  the  distance  between  the  fixed  coib,  and  I  therefore  judged  that  the  mea- 
sure of  the  currents  used  in  the  experiments  would  be  most  accurately 
obtained  by  means  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  above  described  current- 
meter  being  employed  to  determine  the  horizontal  intensity. 

This  determination  was  effected  as  follows: — Many  careful  observations 
of  the  horizontal  intensity  by  an  improved  method  on  Gauss  and  Weber's 
system  were  made  alternatively  with  observations  of  the  deflections  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer  and  the  weighings  of  the  current-meter  when  the 
same  currents  traversed  both  instruments  in  succession.  Then  calling  the  ho- 
rizontal intensity  H,  the  angle  of  deflection  6,  and  the  weighing  w,  tiiere  was 

obtained  a  constant  (?= — ,-^=^-= •17676.   Hence  with  these  instruments 

tSLTld 

The  experiments  for  the  determinations  of  horizontal  intensity  by  the  use 
of  this  formula  oould  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes,  and  did  not  require  an 
alteration  in  the  disposition  of  any  part  of  the  apparatus.  It  was  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that,  although  the  presence  of  masses  of  iron  at  only  a  few  yards 
distance  made  the  field  in  which  I  worked  considerably  more  intense  than 
that  due  to  the  latitude,  and  although  I  worked  at  different  times  of  the  day, 
the  higliest  intensity,  out  of  upwards  of  seventy  observations  distributed  over 
a  year,  was  3-6853,  and  the  lowest  36607,  indicating  a  much  greater  degree 
of  constancy  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  galvanometer  above  mentioned  was  that  employed  in  the  thermal 
experiments.  It  had  a  single  circle  of  ^-inch  copper  wire,  the  diameter 
of  which,  being  measured  in  many  places  by  a  standard  rule,  gave  a  radius 
of  '62723  of  a  foot.  The  needle  was  half  an  inch  long,  and  furnished  with 
a  glass  pointer  traversing  a  divided  circle  of  6  inches  diameter.  In  the  experi- 
ments the  deflections  were  not  far  from  26°  34',  the  angle  at  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  length  of  the  needle  within  certain  limits  is  inappreciable.  It  was 
easy  by  a  magnifier,  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  parallax,  to  read  to  one  minute. 
The  torsion  of  the  fibre  gave  only  3'-5  for  an  entire  twist.  The  trifling  cor- 
rection thus  required  is  applied  to  the  recorded  observations  of  deflection. 

The  calorimeter  first  used  was  a  copper  vessel  upwards  of  a  gallon  in 
capacity,  filled  with  distilled  water.  It  had  a  conical  lid,  attached  by  screws, 
in  which  were  two  tubulures,  one  for  the  introduction  of  a  copper  stirrer, 
the  other  for  the  thermometer,  around  the  immersed  stem  of  which  a  wire  of 
platinum  silver,  having  a  resistance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Association 
unit,  was  coiled. 

The  resistance  of  the  wire  was  found  by  comparing  it  with  the  Association 

unit,  sent  me  by  the  Committee,  using  Ohm's  formula,  a:=z-^  (  -3 — /  J,  where 

C3,  C3,  and  Cj  are  the  tangents  of  deflection  with  the  battery  and  connexions 
only  with  these  and  the  unit  and  with  the  coil  respectively.  This,  though 
by  no  means  so  delicate  a  method  as  that  of  the  Wheatstone  balance  im- 
proved by  Thomson,  was  able  to  give  a  final  result  certainly  accurate  to  the 
two-thousandth  part.  The  results  for  the  resistance  of  the  coil  in  the  first 
series  of  experiments  are  as  foUow.  They  were  obtained  before  and  after 
1867.  2  u 
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those  experiments.  A  large  galvanic  cell,  consisting  of  cast  iron  and  amal- 
gamated sdnc  plunged  in  dilute  sulphuric  add^  was  the  source  of  electricity, 
which  was  measured  by  a  galvanometer  with  a  coil  of  nine  tums^  17  inches 
in  diameter. 

r  r  n  Temprature  Temperature  ^?fM*^ 


tan  56     6*75  tan  28  18     tan  28    1*3         63*7 
tan  59  32^6    tan3i2  39-6  tan  32  22  59*24 


62-65 
58*39 


1*01901 
1*01825 


The  average  resistance  1-01863  being  reduced  from  the  temperature  14°*5 
Cent.,  at  which  the  unit  was  adjusted,  to  69°-9  Fahr.,  the  average  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  calorimeter  in  the  first  series  of  experiments  becomes  1-0191, 
which,  multiplied  by  32808990,  gives  33436640  as  the  resistance  in  British 
absolute  measure. 

A  delicate  thermometer  was  placed  at  a  few  inches  distance  from  the 
calorimeter,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In 
the  Tables  its  indications  are  reduced  to  the  scale  of  the  instrument  plunged 
in  the  calorimeter.  A  string  attached  the  handle  of  the  stirrer  to  a  stick,  so 
that  the  water  could  be  effectually  stirred  without  communicating  the  heat 
of  the  hand.     A  wooden  screen  separated  the  observer  from  the  apparatus. 

In '.the  experiments  of  the  first  series  a  battery  of  five  large  Darnell's  cells, 
arran^^d  in  series,  transmitted  the  current  through  the  coil  for  40'  exactly 
determined  by  chronometer.  During  this  time  twenty-eight  observations  of 
deflection  were  obtained,  seven  at  each  end  of  the  pointer  directed  N.E.  and 
S.W.,  and  seven  when  it  was  directed  N.  W.  and  8.E.  by  reversing  the  current 
in  the  galvanometer  for  the  latter  half  of  the  time.  The  water  was  stirred 
twenty-eight  times.  Its  temperature  was  taken  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  an  experiment.  There  were  also  fourteen  observations  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Immediately  after  each  experiment  the  horizontal  intensity  of  magnetic 
force  was  obtained  by  observing  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  and  the 
weighing  of  the  current-meter  produced  by  the  same  current. 

Before  and  after  each  experiment,  two  others  were  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  but  excepting  tiie  current,  in  order  to  discover  the  influence  of 
radiation  and  the  conducting-power  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mrst  Series  of  Thermal  Experiments. 


Date. 

Deflection. 

tan*. 
Deflection. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
air. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
water. 

Biseof 
tempera- 
ture. 

Horizontal 
intensitj. 

i866. 

Aug.  22  ... 

„    23  ... 
Sept.    8... 
„     10... 
„     II... 
„     12... 
ff     13-' 
>i     15- 

„     18... 

32  4^6-86 
34    0-29 
32  24-83 
31  50-22 
31  31-02 
31  14-42 

30  57*51 
30  24-86 
30  20-51 
30  34*34 

•414719 
•455133 
-403156 

*385542 
•376024 
'  -^67944 
•359850 
.344607 
•342610; 
:34898a. 

492^36 

494*77 
400-4 

44I-II 
3670 

34*-33 
361-54 
346-7 

381*41 
342-64 

497*4* 
493-*7 
401-8 

433*85 
392-89 

34**45 
358*47 
330-01 
367-56 
324-32 

*3'55 
2565 

22-8 

22-214 

18-51 

21-9 

20-9C 

21-98 

21*07 

22-29 

3-6763 
3-6815 

3*6737 
3*6758 

3-6671 
3-6638 
3*6711 
3-6607 

Average.. . 

•379857 

397-226 

394-406 

22*0914 

3-67073 
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First  Series  of  Badlation  Experiments. 


Date. 

Temperature 
or  air. 

Temperature 
of  water. 

Eise  of  tem- 
perature of 
water. 

1866. 
Auff.  22 

49593 
502*22 

476-57 
490-81 

393-5 

395-82 

444-31 

437-15 

373-07 

367-14 

334-0 

365-34 
35282 
36665 
33078 
381-47 

378-93 
38105 
32699 
339-9 

469-14 
477-83 
45896 
49922 
38275 
41415 

396-96 
38472 
391-76 
33»-42 
360-2 

343-11 
369-16 

315-41 
34714 
350-67 

379*51 
309-28 

338-35 

2-88 
-0-55 

2*0 

-1-7 

•!■ 

—0-63 
-1-75 
0.44 
1-6 

1-83 
—  o-o8 
278 
372 
3-34 
0-22 

2*55 
0-04 

kxuf,  %%  , 

Sept.  S    

Sept  10 

Sept  11 ,. 

Sept  12 

Sept  1^  

^   »»        

SeDt  i<  

" 

Sept  18  

Average 

373-058 

364-686 

1*3806 

In  applying  the  preceding  Table  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  results 
of  the  thermal  experiments,  it  must  be  first  observed  that  the  external  influ- 
ences on  the  calorimeter  are  not  zero  when  the  temperature  of  the  air-ther- 
mometer coincides  with  the  indication  of  that  immersed  in  the  calorimeter. 
This  might  arise  partly  from  the  locality  of  the  two  instruments  not  being 
the  same,  but  was,  I  found,  principally  owing  to  the  different  radiating  and 
absorbing  powers  i>f  the  air-thermometer  bulb  and  of  the  surface  of  the 
calorimeter.  Taking,  then,  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  appeared  to  exceed  that  of  the  water,  there  are  fifteen  with  a 
total  excess  of  259*63,  and  a  resulting  gain  of  temperature  of  35*36.  Also 
those  in  which  the  air  appeared  to  be  colder  than  the  water  were  five,  giving 

a  total  deficiency  of  65*5  with  a  loss  of  temperature  4*71.  Hence  — ^^11 — 
= jvf-ot; >  whence  d?=4'418,  which  must  be  added  to  the  indications 

OO'OO 

of  the  thermometer  registering  the  temperature  of  the  air.  After  this  cor- 
rection has  been  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  effect  of  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  air  and  water,  of  9*216,  is  unity. 

4*418  added  to  397-226  gives  401-644  for  the  corrected  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  thermal  experiments,  and  this  being  7*238  in  excess  of  the 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter,  the  corrected  thermal  effect  will  be  22*0914— 

7*238 

^^        =  21-306,  which,  after  applying  the  needful  correction  for  the  immersed 

portion  of  the  thermometer  stem,  becomes  ultimately  21*326. 

The  thermal  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  was  made  up  of  95525  grains  of 
distilled  water,  26220  grains  of  copper,  equivalent  to  2501  grains  of  water, 

2h2 
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and  tlie  thermometer  and  coil  equivalent  to  80  grains,  giving  a  total  capacity 
equal  to  98106  grains  of  water.  12-951  divisions  of  the  thermometer  are 
equivalent  to  one  degree  Fahr. 

The  dynamical   equivale;nt  is  the  quotient  of  the  work  done^  by  the 
thermal  effect,  or 


{M 


tan*OR< 


62723 
2832 


X  3-67073  [  X  -379857  x  33435640  x  2400 


.=26335. 


It  appesm^  to  be  desirable  to  diminish  the  atmospheric  influence;  I 
therefore  commenced  a  second  series,  in  which  the  calorimeter  was  covered 
with  two  folds  of  cotton  wadding.  The  bulb  of  the  air-registering  thermo- 
meter was  also  placed  in  a  small  bag  made  of  the  same  material.  In  this 
fresh  series  each  experiment  occupied  one  hour,  as  I  had  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  with  my  battery  arrangement  the  current  would  be  sufficiently 
uniform.  In  fact  the  highest  reading  in  an  experiment  was  not  more  than 
A-  higher  than  the  lowest.  There  were,  evenly  distributed  through  the 
hour,  forty  observations  of  deflection,  twenty  of  the  air,  and  three  of  the 
water-thermometer ;  and  the  water  was  stirred  forty  times.  Two  minutes 
were  allowed  for  the  complete  equalization  of  temperature  previous  to  the 
final  thermometer  reading.  The  experiments  on  radiation  were  also  similarly 
extended. 

The  coil  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  first  series.  It  had  a  coat  of 
shellac  vanish.  Five  determinations  of  its  resistfince  were  made,  using  a 
single  Daniell's  cell  with  various  resistances  included  in  the  circuit.  The 
galvanometer  had  a  coil  17  inches  in  diameter  consisting  of  nine  turns.  The 
results  are  as  follow  : — 


C3. 

C.. 

C,. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
unit. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
coil. 

Keeistance  of 

coil  in  terms 

of  unit. 

tan  79  39*5 
tan  71   39-5 
tan  7a  16 
tan  71  54-33 
tan  62  6 

tan  52  33-3 
tan  47  1 7'o6 
tan  46  18-11 
tan  47     7*66 
tan  41   30-43 

tan  52     9*3 
tan  46  55-6 
tan  45  57*4 
tan  46  45-93 
tan  41   13-46 

59*aS  . 

486 

54-68 

;8.6 

485 

57-4 

1*0192 
10198 
1*0194 
1*0198 
10187 

Average 

1-01938 

The  average  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  in  the  experiments  being 
13°'65  Cent.,  and  that  at  which  the  unit  was  adjusted  14°-5,  the  resistance 
during  the  experiments  must  have  been  1*01906,  which  is  equal  to  33434330 
in  British  measure. 
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Second  Series  of  Thermal  ExptrimenU. 


Date. 

Deflection. 

t»n». 
Deflection. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
air. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
water. 

RiMof 
tempera- 
ture. 

Horisontal 
intenaitj. 

1866. 
Sept  21  ... 
„    22  ... 

:  U::: 

„    27... 
Oct     J  ... 
„      6  ... 
„      8  ... 
„     19... 
n    ao... 
„    22... 
,.    a3  ... 
„    25... 
»     a6  ... 
„     27  ... 

29  51-68 

28  584 

29  1463 
29  51-46 

28  54*78 

29  505 
28  22-54 
28     8-74 
28  42-81 
27  40-13 

26  40*5 

27  28-1 
27    9-63 

27  4**56 

28  784 

-329623 
-306585 
•3' 347a 
-3*95*5 
-305064 

-309393 
•291761 
•286198 

•300074 
•274910 
-252409 
-270252 
•263230 

•a75855 
•285838 

397*4 
362-51 

345*19 
37084 

& 

4*655 
33849 
398-56 
395-18 

371*7* 
32007 

*75-65 
a49-75 
245-96 

36342 
34806 
306*94 
350-64 
361-71 
387-57 
39a-77 
335*54 
33a-35 
361-90 
38863 
3.8-09 
28625 

*57-54 
247-27 

30*38 
26-95 

a975 
2992 
2588 
2490 
27-40 
24-04 
31*08 
26-08 
19-12 

22-5J 
20*98 
2215 

a3*57 

3-6668 
3*6707 
3-67H 

3-6612 

3-6688 

3*6595 
3-6659 

3*6654 
3*6702 
36638 

3-6610 
3-6613 
36641 

Ayenge  ... 

292946 

34963 

335-9»a 

25-65 

3-6656 

Second  Series  of  Radiation  Experiments, 


Date. 

Temperature 
or  air. 

Temperature 
of  water. 

Rise  of  tem- 
perature of 
water. 

1866. 
Sept  21 

378*84 
390-13 
326-32 
360*71 
330-67 
347*56 
35**'5 
377-56 

ml' 

376-9 
385*8 
40294 
433-28 

319*5 

356-02 

365-08 

398*49 

357*9 

395*66 

371*4 

362*7 

297*96 

261-67 

a77*59 
233-31 
264-37 
23705 
251-15 

344*95 

381*34 

334*37 

36113 

28794 

32613 

33312 

368*12 

347*9 

375*69 

375-04 

396*95 

376-47 

4"*33 

3a3-5» 

347*79 

303*94 

356-29 

344*01 

377-40 

380-45 

39a*4f 

305-0 

329-05 

277*01 

29431 

247*61 

265-07 

234*85 
25724 

3*0 
0-32 

-0-43 

-0*41 
405 
»*59 
2*12 
0-70 
0*74 
1*31 
0* 

-1*15 
2*13 
r5a 

—0*29 
0-33 
5*95 
3*57 
i-6i 

>-43 
-0-95 
-3*' 8 
— 0-50 

—  1*26 
-186 
-1*40 
-0-66 

o-i 
—0-65 

Sept  22 

Sent  2C 

Sent  26 

Sent  27 

Oct      < 

Oct     6 

Oct     8 

Oct.   19 

Oct  20  

Oct  22  

Oct  23 

Oct.  25 

Oct   26  

^    »»       

Oct   27 

Ayerage 

343-011 

335'a45 

06083 
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The  oorreotion  to  be  applied  to  the  thermometer  immersed  in  air  as  de- 

,,-_.,,         rn  v,    .      .        V    123-66— 12;p    356-65-|-18;r     , 

duced  nx)m  the  above  Table  is  given  by rms-i = ?r?r^7? .whence 

12*74  30-99 

a?a=  —1*1835.     It  appears  also  that  a  difference  beween  the  temperatures  of 

the  calorimeter  and  air-registering  thermometer  so  corrected^  equal  to  10*822, 

gives  the  unit  effect  on  the  former. 

Hence  the  corrected  indication  of  the  air-thermometer  in  the  second  series 

of  thermal  experiments  will  be  349*63—1*1835=348*4465.     This  being 

12*5345  in  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter,  the  corrected 

thermal  effect  will  be  25*65 -•^^^=24*4917,  which,  after  a  smaU  farther 

correction  for  the  immersed  stem,  becomes  24*512. 

The  thermal  capacity  in  this  second  series  was  made  up  of  95561  grains 
distilled  water,  copper  as  water  2501,  thermometer  and  coil  as  water  80, 
and  cotton- wool  as  water  200  grs.,  giving  a  total  of  98342  grains. 

The  equivalent,  as  deduced  from  the  second  series,  is  therefore 

I  ^1^  X  3*6656  r  X  *292946  X  33434330  X  3600 
— ^ SXTT^ «26366. 

The  equivalents  obtained  in  the  two  foregoing  series  of  experiments  are 
as  much  as  one-fiftieth  in  excess  of  the  equivalent  I  obtained  in  1849  by 
agitating  water.  I  therefore  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  with  a  view  to 
discover  any  causes  of  error,  so  that  they  might  be  avoided  in  a  fresh  series. 
The  most  probable  source  of  error  seemed  to  be  insufficient  stirring  of  the 
water  of  l£e  calorimeter.  Although  agitated  so  frequently  as  forty  times  in 
the  hour,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  during  any  intervals  of  comparative 
rest,  a  current  of  heated  water  would  ascend  from  the  coil,  and  that  if  a  thin 
stratum  of  it  remained  any  time  at  the  top,  some  loss  of  heat  would  result 
I  resolved  therefore  to  use  a  fresh  calorimeter,  and  to  introduce  into  it  a 
stirrer  which  could  be  kept  in  constant  motion  by  clockwork. 

Another  source  of  error  which,  though  it  would  be  finally  eliminated  by 
fr^uent  repetition  of  the  experiments,  it  seemed  to  be  desirable  to  avoid, 
was  the  hygrometric  quality  of  the  cotton-wool  which  enveloped  the  calori- 
meter in  the  second  series  of  experiments.  I  therefore  sought  for  a  material 
which  did  not  present  that  inconvenience.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was  to 
cover  the  calorimeter  first  with  tinfoil,  to  place  over  that  two  layers  of  silk 
net  (tulle),  and  to  finish  with  a  second  envelope  of  tinfoil. 

A  third  source  of  possible  error  was  the  circumstance  that  the  silver- 
platintmi  alloy,  when  made  positively  electrical  in  distilled  water,  is  slowly 
acted  upon,  an  oxide  of  silver  as  a  bluish- white  doud  arising  from  the  metal, 
while  hydrogen  escapes  from  the  negative  electrode.  On  this  account  the 
coil  ID  the  experiments  of  the  last  series,  as  well  as  the  subsequent,  was  well 
varnished.  But  it  was  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments  that  the 
varnish  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  protecting  power.  This  circumstance 
gave  me  considerable  anxiety :  I  was,  however,  ultimately  able,  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts  arrived  at  after  the  thermal  experiments  were  completed,  to 
satisfy  myself  that  no  perceptible  influence  had  been  produced  by  it  on  the 
results : — 

1st.  The  resistance  of  the  coils,  after  long-continued  use  had  deteriorated 
the  varnish,  was  not  sensibly  less  than  it  was  after  they  had  been  freshly 
Tarnished. 
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2iid.  The  coil  of  the  3rd  series  was,  in  the  nnprotected  state,  immersed 
in  distilled  water,  and  compared  with  many  hondred  yards  of  thick  copper  wire, 
nnimmersod,  having  nearly  equal  resistance.  The  result  showed  that  the 
resistance  to  the  current  was  sensibly  the  same  whether  a  single  cell  or  five 
cells  of  Baniell  in  a  series  were  used.  Now,  had  any  considerable  leakage 
by  electrolytic  action  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  Teiy  much  less  in  pro- 
portion in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  instance. 

3rd.  When  the  coils  of  the  second  and  third  series,  in  the  unprotected  state, 
were  placed  in  distilled  water,  and  made  the  electrodes  of  a  battery  of  five 
cells,  the  deflection  was  40'  of  «  degree  on  a  galvanometer  with  a  coil  of 
17  inches  diameter  composed  of  18  turns  of  wire.  This  deflection  indicates 
a  current  of  about  -^^  of  the  average  current  in  the  thermal  experiments. 
In  this  case  the  chemical  action  was  distinctly  visible,  but  quite  coeised  to  be 
so  when  the  electrodes  were  connected  by  a  wire  of  unit  resistance,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  potential  to  that  in  the  thermal  experiments. 

4th.  The  coil  of  No.  2  series  being  used  as  a  standard,  that  of  No.  3 
series,  in  the  unprotected  condition,  was  immersed,  first  in  water,  then  in 
oil.  The  resistance  to  the  current  of  five  DanieU's  oeUs  was  found  to  be 
sensibly  equal  in  the  two  cases. 

Hence  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  heat  during  the  experi- 
ments by  electrolytic  action  could  not  possibly  in  any  instance  have  been  so 
great  as  one-thousandth  of  the  entire  effect,  and  was  probably  not  one 
quarter  of  that  small  quantity ;  whilst  in  the  larger  ntmib^  of  experiments, 
when  the  varnish  was  fresh,  it  must  .have  been  nil. 

The  coil  used  in  the  third  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  bending 
four  yards  of  platinum-silver  wire  double,  and  then  coiling  it  into  a  spirid 
which  was  supported  and  kept  in  shape  by  being  tied  with  silk  thread  to  a 
thin  glass  tube.  The  terminals  were  thick  copper  wires,  and  the  whole  was 
coated  with  sheUac  and  mastic  varnish.  The  following  results  were  ob- 
tained for  its  resistance.  In  the  first  three  trials  the  current  was  measured 
by  a  galvanometer  with  a  circle  of  nine  turns  17  inches  diameter,  and  in  the 
last  six  with  an  instrument  with  eighteen  turns  of  wire.  In  the  first  six 
there  was  an  extra  unit  of  resistance  included  in  the  circuit : — 


Battery. 


Unit. 


C.. 


c.. 


c,. 


Temp, 
of 
unit 


Temp. 

of 

ooiL 


Betistanoe 

in  terms  of 

my  unit 


One  cell,  Daniell  .. 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Doniell's  cell.    Fori- 
tive  metal  iron    ... 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  


Mine  ... 

>»      ••• 

Jenkin*8 

»» 
Mine  ... 


Jenkin's 
Mine  ... 


tan  52  53 
tau  51  14' II 
tan  52     3*62 

tan  50  25*8 
tan  49  48' 12 
tan  48   17-62 
tan  75  28 
tan  75  17-25 
tan  75  59*6 


tan  37  3-15 
tan  36  29*02 
tan  36     6'45 

tan  35  21*88 
tan  34  57-36 
tan  34  5-48 
tan  49  58-6 

tan  49  44*93 
tan  49  18  97 


o      / 

tan  37  io*6 
tan  36  37'27 
tan  36  14*79 

tan  35  29*27 
tan  35  5*62 
tan  34  12*24 
tan  50  11*98 
tan  49  57*51 
tan  49  33'o8 


63*27 
59-03 
6088 

5978 
60*03 
60-50 
61*27 
61*96 
6935 


62-78 
60-07 
60-57 

60-46 
60*30 
6088 
61-08 
61*27 
70*28 


•98063 
•98823 
•98752 

•98818 

•98754 
•98816 
•98863 
•98871 
•98820 


Average  . 


•98831 


The  above  average  resistance,  reduced  to  18°-63  C,  the  mean  temperature 
in  the  third  series,  is  -98953  of  the  Association  unit,  or  in  British  measure 
32465480. 

In  the  third  seriea,  the  experiments  for  the  heat  of  the  current,  of  radia- 
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tion^  and  for  horizontal  magnetic  intensity  were  alternated  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  class  occupied  the  same  portions  of  the  day  that  the  others  did.  I 
sought  in  this  way  to  avoid  the  effects  of  any  horary  change  in  the  humidity 
Ac.  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  magnetic  force.  Of  the  thirty  experiments 
comprising  each  class,  six  were  performed  at  ahout  each  of  the  several  hours, 
11  A.M.,  12^  P.M.,  1|  P.M.,  4  P.M.,  and  5|  p.m. 

The  calorimeter,  protected  as  already  described,  was  supported  on  the 
edges  of  a  light  wooden  frame.  It  was  carefully  guarded  against  draughts 
by  screens  coated  with  tinfoil  placed  at  a  foot  distance.  Hie  stirrer  con- 
sisted of  a  vertical  copper  rod,  to  which  vanes,  on  the  plan  of  a  screw- 
propeller,  were  soldered  at  four  equidistant  places.  The  rod  extended 
2  inches  above  the  calorimeter,  and  was  there  affixed  to  a  light  wooden  shaft 
2  feet  long,  attached  at  the  upper  end  to  the  last  spindle  of  a  train  of  clock- 
wheels.  The  weight  was  35  lbs.,  which,  falling  about  2  feet  per  hour,  pro- 
duced a  continuous  revolution  of  the  stirrer  at  a  rate  of  about  200  in  the 
minute.  The  action  of  the  stirrer  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  was  started 
five  minutes  before  an  experiment  commenced,  and  kept  going  until  the  last 
observation  of  the  thermometer  had  been  made. 

The  experiments,  as  in  the  second  series,  lasted  one  hour,  during  which 
were  made  eight  observations  of  the  thermometer  immersed  in  the  calori- 
meter, twenty  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  forty  of  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer. 

Third  Series  of  Thermal  Experiments. 


Data. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

tan'. 
Deflection. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
air. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
water. 

Biaeof 
tempera- 
ture. 

Fall  of 
weight. 

1867. 

0     / 

in. 

June  28,  12.54  P.M. 

28  1825 

•290024 

488660 

494-17 

*5*'- 

30 

„    28,    5.36 

30  5637 

•359310 

534^»55 

524*214 

32-08 

26 

,»    a9.    '-SO 

a8  55*45 

•305345 

509-172 
428-81 

490-13 

27-82 

27 

July     1,  10.30  A.M. 

29  411 

•324949 

425*67 

28*52 

27 

„       I,    4.24  P.M. 

30  19-4 

.342107 

508-78 

467*214 

3305 

26 

„      2,  12.45 

30  1012 

•337891 

405-343 

45073 

25*13 

26 

M      2,    6.0 

30  30-98 

•347424 

401*822 

458-104 

24-99 

28 

„      4,    1.20 

31  23-4 

•372299 

516-992 

452*97 

57-98 

27 

„      20,  II.II  A.M. 

3021*72 

•343170 

385-622 

394-0 

28*98 

28 

„     20,    3-45  P.M. 

3' 37-55 

•379*41 

454-»9 

430-97 

3492 

28 

„     22.  12.36 

32    o*6 

•390765 

482-44 

460621 

3548 

30-5 

„     22,    5.21 

32  23-47 
31  18-43 

•402470 

493-C87 

498-573 

34*47 

28*4 

»     43.    1-7 

-3691181 

465-238 

473*167 

31-27 

287 

„      24.  II.O    A.M. 

3«     475 

•363299 

430*688 

448043 

3024 

279 

„      24,     4.5     P.M. 

30  49' 1 5 

•355900 
•410832 

439-007 

470-954 

28-14 

2&-2 

„      25,12.15 

3»  395 

465354 

432-45 

3848 

20-4 
28-4 

»»     *5.    4.55 

„      26.  12.58 

33   JO 

•427129 

521569 

486-049 

3972 

32  3395 

-407920 

445009 

464267 

3361 

30 

„      27,11.13  A.M. 

33     1-6 

•422590 

391-0 

419-21 

3446 

30 

„      27,     4. 14  P.M. 

32  5822 

•420777 

418-11 

446623 

34-09 

29-4 

Aug.    2,  12.31 

31  5298 

•386923 

385-876 

390-911 
422843 

33-1 

30 

»         2,      5.18 

31  5377 

•387325 

407781 

32-25 

28 

M      3.  «i-56 

31  37-i8 

•379056 

45366 

421-948 

35*37 

29*75 

„      6,  11.18A.M. 

26  34-35 

•250162 

439906 

435*699 

22-32 

297 

„       6,    I.SS^M. 

28  42-8 

•30C070 

^P'JI 

462-056 

25-67 

29-6 

„       8,  12.17 

29  292 5 

•3 '9773 

465-586 
499-874 

443-204 

29*6 

29*7 

.,       8»    5-45 

29  3925 

•324137 

480-564 

29*67 

28 

»       9»    »»7 

29  33-2 

•321491 

478658 

469-296 

28*8 

26-4 

„     10,  11.9    A.M. 

29  12-65 

•312625 

468-34* 

455304 

28-21 

27-4 

„     10,    3.56  P.M. 

28  14-47 

•288500 

519-082 

493136 

27-28 

28-4 

Avenufo 

•3547795 

458-699 

455-436 

31-02666 

28362 
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Third  Series  of  Radiation  Experiments, 


Bate. 

Temperatore 
of  air. 

Temperature 
of  water. 

Else  of 
temperature. 

Fall  of  weight. 

1867. 

June  28,  10.38 A.M. 

460-527 

481-990 

-1-48 

3; 

»     28,    3.53  P.M. 

513-687 

506*770 

0-75 

»8-2 

„     29,11.55  A.M. 

493-088 
526-185 

473*930 
508-480 

1-82 

28 

,,     29.    4.40  P.M. 

1-88 

28-5 

July    I,    123 

u         1,  10.58  A.M. 

469-368 

442114 

2-46 

»7*5 

404-842 

439*790 

-2-82 

27 

„      1,    4*5    P.M. 

401-779 

450-930 

-41 

»8-5 

„      4,1146  A.M. 

492*210 

427*5'7 

5*97 

28 

„      4,    4.42  P.M. 

541-007 

484*927 

51 

26-5 

„     20,     I.O 

416-237 

409*044 

1-03 

»8-75 

„      22,  1 1.5     A.M. 

474*393 

429*140 
480*106 

i:r 

30 

„      22,     3.50  P.M. 

486-267 

»8-75 

„      23,  11.41  A.M. 

45i-oa9 

4j6*947 
486-113 

— o-i 

28-4 

„      23,     4.49  P.M. 

475*319 

—0-65 

a8*5 

»     ^  "54 

441-677 

460-780 

-1-48 

26-5 

„      25,  10.40  A,M. 

435*863 

410-237 

2-43 

28 

"    25»    317 PM. 

5i5'653 
441-256 

460-939 

5*03 

28-8 

„      26,  II.29A.M. 

447*5»6 

—  0*2 

28-5 

„    26,    4-49 J^M. 

435776 

47»*5o3 

-3*0 

^9. 

.  ..     17,    1-7 

404-58 

433*44* 

-2-28 

29-8 

Aug.    2,  10.55  A.M. 

369-966 

374*  18 

-0*15 

*9'75 

„        2,     3.50  P.M. 

40734 

40642 

0-I7 

27-8 

„     3, 11.30A.M. 

435'8i3 

401-187 

3-24 

28*6 

„      3,    4.33  P.M. 

476-691 

446-393 

2-9 

*z 

»      6,    1.15 

457*87 

447843 

1*05 

28-9 

„        8,  10.46  A.M. 

442-403 

426-304 

1*68 

29 

„        8,     4.17  P.M. 

489-901 

463-143 

2-42 

29-7 

„        9,  II.51  A.M. 

466428 

453*149 

i-»7 

26-5 

»»      9»    5.37  P.M. 

490-308 

484*753 

0-66 

*z? 

„     10,    1.20 

502*96 

472-469 

282 

28-6 

Average    

460-6808 

4516356 

1-018 

28-498 

The  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  air-registering  thermometer,  as  deduced 

217*452 lOo? 

jorom  the  radiation  experiments  of  this  third  series,  is  found  from t^oa 

s 7" — ?'  whence  x,  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  observed  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  the  thermal  experiments,  =2-81.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  was  therefore  virtually  6-073  higher  than  that  of  the  water.  The  results 
also  show  that  the  unit  of  effect  on  the  calorimeter  was  produced  by  a  differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  11-645. 

Hence  31-0266— ^^^2^=30-5051;  and  adding  -077  for  the  unimmersed 

part  of  the  thermometer  stem,  the  corrected  thermal  effect  in  the  third  series 
is  found  to  be  30-5821. 

The  average  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  was  equal  to  that  of  93859  grs. 
of  water,  being  made  up  of  91531  grs.  distilled  water,  22364  grs.  of  copper, 
486  grs.  of  tin  (the  weight  of  the  coating  next  the  calorimeter),  52  grs.  silk 
net  (half  that  employed),  the  thermometer,  coil,  and  corks. 

1867.  2  N 
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Determiruitions  of  Horizontal  Magnetic  Intensity, 


Galvanometer 

Weighing  by 

„_-17676  Vw 

Date. 

deflection, 
0. 

current-meter, 

1867. 

0      / 

gra. 

June  28,    1.30  P.M. 

37  ai-4J 

253-04 

3-68334 

„     29,  10.50  A.M. 

26  43-06 

109-28 

3-67114 

^«     29»    3-50P.M. 

25  12-56 

9604 

3-67964 

July     I,  12.25 

38  23-56 

272-35 

3-68i4f 

,,       I,    S-ao 

38  59*^5 

28495 

3-68634 

„       2,    1.40 

38  4994 

2809 

3-68034 

„      4,10.45  A.M. 

26  24-55 

106-25 

366894 

»>      4.    345  P-M. 
„    20,  12  Noon. 

26  10-55 

104-99 

368474 

39  i8*9 

289-875 

367484 

„     20,    4.40  P.M. 

41  11-35 

332-825 

3-68504 

„    22,    1.30 

41  21-4 

335*13^ 

3*57594 

„      23,  1045  A.M. 

32     5-1 

169-616 

367194 

„      23,     345  P.M. 

31  5615 

168-608 

3-68224 

„      24,11.51A.M. 

39  5i-95 

301-591 

367364 

„      24,     50     P.M. 

40  24-9 

315092 

3-68474 

„    as.    iio 

41  27'95 

338-391 

367964 

„      26,  10.30  A.M. 

34  40-45 

206-658 

367324 
3-67864 

»     a6,    3.33  P.M. 
„    27, 12  Noon. 

33    ^55 

188-675 

43  19-55 

3860 

3-68194 

„      27,     5'I2P.M. 

42   48-53 

372-658 

368414 

Aug.    2,    1.30 

41   15*35 

332733 

3-67584 

„         3,  10.25  A.M. 

34  >3*9 

198-99 
191-983 

3*66464 

»i      3»    3-33  PM. 

33  4^*3 

367628 

M       6,  12.12 

35     9*8 

214117 

3-67156 

„      6,    4.50 

37     8-1 

248258 

3-67784 

„      8,    i.ii 

37  44*55 

259867 

3'68iio 

„      9,10.53  A.M. 

31  2365 

160-708 

367186 

„      9,    4.42  P.M. 

30  434 

152-75 

3-67590 

„     10,  12.12 

36  254 

*35*433 

3-67557 

„     10,    4.50 

34  49*5 

209*608 

3-67864 

Ayerage    

3-67771 

The  equivalent  deduced  from  the  third  series  is  therefore 
lllgl  X  3-6777  } '  X  -35478  x  32465480  x  3600 


-w^m 


=26217. 


X 93859 


12-951 
The  equivalents  above  arrived  at  are : — 

From  Series  1.  Average  of  10,  25335. 
From  Series  2.  Average  of  15,  25366. 
From  Series  3.  Average  of  30,  25217. 
The  extra  precautions  taken  in  the  last  Series  entitle  the  last  figure  to 
be  taken  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry.     Reduced  to  weighings  in  vacuo  it 
becomes  25187. 
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lieved,  ever  attempted  aa  connected  with  science  or  literature.  Sir  Da'vid  tlicn  read 
the  following  notes : — 1.  The  correspondence  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
Newton  was  a  precocious  genius,  having  written  on  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  &c, 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  whereas  he  was  then  at  school  and  knew  nothing  of  mathe- 
matics, occupying  himself  only  with  waterwheels,  windmills,  waterclocKs,  and  other 
boyish  amusements.  2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Pascal  and  Newton  had  any 
correspondence.  Having  examined  the  whole  of  Newton's  papers  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  I  never  found  any  letter  or  paper  in  which  Pascal  is 
mentioned.  3.  The  letters  from  Miss  Hantuth  Ayscoti^n^  Newton's  mother,  bear 
this  signature,  although  at  the  time  they  were  written  she  was  a  married  woman 
and  should  ha/e  signed  Hannah  Smith,  4.  The  letters  of  Pascal  have  been  found 
by  M.  Faugere  to  be  in  another  hand,  and  the  si^^ature  not  that  of  PascaL  6.  The 
letters  and  signatures  of  Newton  are  not  in  his  hand.  6.  An  experiment  with 
coffee  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Pascal,  whereas  coffee  was  at  that  time 
unknown  in  France.  7.  All  Newton's  letters  are  in  French,  a  language  in  which  he 
never  wrote.  His  letters  to  the  celebrated  French  mathematician,  Varignon,  are  in 
Latin,  and  Newton  himself  has  stated  that  he  could  not  read  French  without  a 
dictionary.  8.  The  style  and  sentiments  in  Newton's  letters  are  such  as  he  never 
could  have  used.  He  expresses  eternal  gratitude  to  Pascal,  a  word  which  no 
Englishman  would  have  employed.  9.  According  to  the  correspondence,  M. 
Desmaizeaux  got  access  to  Newton's  papers  after  his  death,  and  carried  off  a  great 
many  of  them.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Conduitt,  Newton's  nephew,  arranged 
and  examined  all  Newton's  papers  after  his  death  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for 
a  life  of  him,  and,  having  failed  to  find  a  competent  person  to  write  it,  he  under- 
took it  himself,  and  obtained  from  persons  then  ahve  all  the  information  that 
-existed  respecting  Newton's  early  life  and  studies.  AU  this  information,  which  I 
have  used  in  my  life  of  Newton,  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  tlie  assiimption  of 
Newton's  precocity  and  early  connexion  with  Pascal,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
correspondence  now  exciting  so  general  an  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  letters  of  Newton  and  Pascal  are  audacious  and  elaborate  forgeries, 
calculated  and  intended  to  transfer  to  Pascal  the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  and  other  discoveries  which  we  owe  to  Newton. 


On  the  alleged  Correspondence  let  ween  Newton  and  Pascal  recenthj  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Academy.     By  T.  Archer  Hirst,  F.R,S,y  F.ILAJS. 

The  author  stated  that  the  alleged  correspondence  between  Newton  and  Pascal, 
recentlv  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  by  the  eminent  geometer  and  his- 
torian Michel  Chasles,  had  taken  the  scientific  world  by  surprise.  If  genuine,  it 
would  follow  that  it  is  to  Pascal  and  not  to  Newton  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  gravitation ;  that  Newton  borrowed  his  ideas  from 
Pascal,  and,  what  is  worse,  basely  concealed  and  tried  to  cancel  all  traces  of  liis 
having  thus  borrowed.  Charges  so  grave  as  these  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
entertained  by  Englishmen,  were  they  not  put  forward  by  one  whose  authority  is 
acknowledged,  and  whose  rectitude  of  character  is  beyond  suspicion. 

The  real  history  of  these  documents  appeared  to  be  unlcnown  to  their  present 
owner,  nor  was  M.  Chaslos  at  liberty  even  to  state  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
to  him.  We  were  deprived,  therefore,  of  the  most  direct  way  of  testing  their 
authenticity,  and  must  nnvo  i^ecourse  to  examination  of  the  documents  tliemselves. 
With  a  view  of  enabling  us  to  do  so,  M.  Chasles  had  kindly  sent  to  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  to  the  author  of  the  present  communication  several  specimens,  in 
French,  of  Newton's  hand^vriting,  all  which  had  at  once  been  pronounced  to  be 
forgeries  by  the  eminent  biographer  of  Newton. 

After  drawing  attention  to  several  inconsistencies  contained  in  the  letters  already 
published  by  Chasles  and  purporting  to  be  from  Pascal,  ^'ewton,  Hoyle,  Aubrey, 
and  others,  the  author  stated  that  the  question  of  authent'city  could  only  be  con- 
clusivelv  decided  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  documents  with  the  authentic  pa- 
pers of  Newton  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  the  Eail  of  Macclesfield, 
the  Ko^al  Society,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  comparison  would  bo 
nauch  fecilitated,  and,  indeed,  scientific  literature  greatly  enriched,  if  the  owners  of 
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these  papers  would  generously  permit  photographic  copies  to  be  taken.  The  na- 
tional manuscripts  of  England  and  Scotland  have  already  been  admirably  photo- 
zincographed  by  Sir  Henry  James.  The  manuscripts  of  Newton,  which  are  also 
national,  certainly  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  like  manner. 


Mathematics. 

Chi  the  Inverse  Problem  of  Coresolvents,  By  the  Hon.  J.  Cockle,  M,A.,  F,B,S. 
Communicated  by  the  Eev.  Professor  R.  Haeley,  F.B,S, 
Inverse  problems,  as  is  well  known,  present  greater  difficulties  than  direct  ones. 
For  instance,  while  it  is  easy  to  square  a  munber,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  extract  its 
square  root.  Moreover,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  finite  so- 
lution of  an  inverse  problem.  The  solution  of  a  quihtic  is  usually  considered  to  be 
such  a  case.  In  the  theory  of  coresolvents  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  pass  from 
the  algebraical  to  the  differential  resolvent,  but  the  converse  does  not  h(Sd.  The 
finite  mtegration  of  the  linear  differential  resolvent  of  a  given  algebraical  equation 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  step  towards  the  general  solution  of  the  inverse  problem. 
But  that  integration  has  not  yet  been  effected,  except  in  two  or  three  special  cases  j 
and  the  definite  integrals  of  Boole  have  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  converted  into 
indefinite  ones.  In  order  to  take  the  step  above  pointed  to,  it  seems  to  me  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  a  non-linear  differential  resolvent,  to  be  constructed  as 
follows : — The  elements  of  the  final  non-linear  are  three  j  the  first  is  (1)  the  second 
differential  coefficient  of  the  dependent  variable;  the  second  is  (2)  the  first 
differential  coefficient  of  that  vanable ;  the  third  is  (3)  the  square  of  the  second 
element  divided  by  the  dependent  variable  itselfl  The  sinister  of  the  non-linear 
resolvent  is  constituted  by  the  six  homogeneous  quadratic  products  of  the  three 
elements,  and  is  the  sum  of  those  six  products,  each  multiplied  into  an  indeter- 
minate or  conditional  multiplier.  Each  element  and  each  product  is,  as  we  Imow 
by  the  theory  of  coresolvents,  in  general  capable  of  being  expressed  as  a  rational 
and  integral  function  of  the  dependent  variable,  of  a  degi'ee  less  by  one  than  that  of 
the  given  algebraic  equation.  Suppose  this  last  equation  to  be  a  quartic,  then 
each  product,  and  consequently  the  dexter  of  the  non-linear  resolvent,  can  be  ex- 

I)re3sed  as  a  cubic  function  of  the  dependent  variable.  Let  the  dexter  of  the  non- 
inear  be  reduced  to  zero  by  causing  the  several  coefficients  of  the  cube,  the  square 
and  the  first  power  of  the  dependent  variable,  and  also  the  absolute  term,  to  vanish 
separately.  These  four  conditions,  while  they  reduce  the  dexter  of  the  non-linear 
to  zero,  enable  us  to  eliminate  four  of  the  indeterminate  multipliers  from  its  sinister. 
No  elevation  of  degree  will  arise  from  the  elimination,  for  all  these  four  condi- 
tions are  linear.  The  coefficients  of  the  sLx  homogeneous  quadratic  products  on 
the  sinister  will  now  in  general  be  homogeneous  linear  functions  of  tne  two  im- 
eliminated,  indeterminate  multipliers ;  and,  by  the  solution  of  a  cubic  only,  the 
the  ratio  of  these  two  multipliers  can  be  so  assigned  as  to  cause  the  sinister  to  break 
up  uito  linear  factors,  each  factor  being  a  linear  and  homogeneous  function  of  the 
throe  elements.  If  we  apply  the  exponential  substitution  to  either  of  these  factors 
equated  to  zero,  the  resulting  final  non-linear  differential  equations  of  the  first 
order  are  of  a  soluble  form.  We  have  thus  constructed  a  soluble  non-linear 
differential  resolvent  of  a  general  biquadratic.  For  a  cubic  we  might  dispense 
with  one  of  the  homogeneous  products,  and  consequently  with  one  of  the  inaeter- 
minate  multipliers  ;  but  we  should  thus  be  led  to  a  resulting  cubic  j  and  it  will  be 
better  to  retain  the  whole  six  terms  of  the  sinister.  We  shall  then,  having  only 
three  conditions  of  evanescence  to  satisfy  on  the  dexter,  be  able  to  break  up  the' 
sinister  into  linear  factors,  as  before,  by  means  of  a  homogeneous  cubic  in  the  three 
remaining  disposable  indeterminate  multijjliers.  Applying  to  this  last  cubic  the 
method  of  vanishing^  groups,  we  see  that  its  solution  depends  upon  the  solution 
of  a  quadratic  equation  and  the  extraction  of  a  cube  root  only.  In  the  case  of  a 
quartic,  the  integral  obtained  by  the  foregoing  processes  involves  two  arbitrary 
constants  only,  and  its  nature  and  extei^t  re<][uire  further  discussion.    But  it  seems 
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that,  by  means  of  the  theory  of  coresolvents,  we  obtain  new  metboda  of  solTing 
algebraic  equations  up  to  the  fourth  degree  inclusive ;  and  although  the  above 
discussion  does  not  embrace  equations  whose  degrees  exceed  four,  it  apparently 
indicates  that  further  results  may  spring  from  the  study  of  non-linear  dineiential 
resolvents.  

A  list  of  5500  Prime  Numbers.    By  W.  Babrett  Davis. 

On  Finite  Solutions  of  Algebraical  Equations. 
By  the  Eev.  Professor  B.  Hakley,  F.B.S. 

On  a  certain  Cyclical  Symbol.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  R.  Habley,  F.BJS, 
The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  explain  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  certain  symbol 
which  the  author  haa  employed  with  advantage  in  dealing  with  circular  algebraic 
functions.  Some  years  ago,  while  engaged  on  the  theory'  of  quintics,  the  author 
found  that  in  the  tran.sformation  and  general  treatment  of  the  higher  equations 
circular  functions  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  and  play  an  all-important  part ;  and 
the  author  Avas  led,  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  structure  of  such  fimctions, 
to  devise  a  calculus,  whereby  operations  upon  them  might  be  materiaUy  abridged. 
The  author  had  since  found  that  his  invention  had  been  to  some  extent  anticipated 
by  Vandermonde,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Resolution  of  Equations,  published  by  the 
French  Academy  in  1771.  The  author  explained  the  difference  between  Vander- 
monde's  process  and  his  own,  and  showed  how  he  had  succeeded  lately  in  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  latter.  Examples  were  given  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  new 
symool,  not  only  as  an  abridged  notation;  but  also^  what  was  more  important;  as  a 
working  instrument  or  process. 

On  a  Tluorem  in  the  Integral  Calculus.     By  Dr.  D.  Bierens  de  Haak. 

The  differentiation  of  an  integral  according  to  a  constant  under  the  sign  of  inte- 
gration had  been  extended  by  bchlomilch  to  the  case  of  the  limits  of  the  integral 
depending  on  this  constant  Omitting  the  correction  in  case  of  discontinuityi  the 
formula  is 

|JV„.y.=J^'^^^..+*(,,Il)|-*(p,r)| (1) 

Kow  an  analogous  formula  should  exist  for  integration  under  the  integral  sign. 
From  (1),  when  R  and  r  are  constants  in  regard  to  p,  and  so  the  two  last  forms 
vanish;  we  deduce 

ni     /*B  /»B     nq 

\    <^p\   /0>>^y*=l     dx\  /(p,x)dp, (2) 

Jp       Jr  Jr        Jp 

that  is,  the  theorem  for  changing  the  order  of  integration.  In  the  seme  manner, 
from  (1)  with  the  two  last  teims,  we  deduce,  first, 

and  afterwards,  after  some  transformations, 

-f  f  4^(P,K)^^,+£|.pJ/0.,rM,  ,     .    .    (4) 
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where 

F(p,y)=*-*-^>,   ^0',y)-j)0',yyp (ia) 

Both  formulie  are  of  use  in  the  integnJ  calculus. 

Proof  of  the  Btnomial  Theorem,     By  the  late  Javes  Ltxdsat. 
Communicated  by  W.  B.  Grant. 


^   On  the  Approximate  Dramng  of  Circular  Arcs  of  given  lengths. 
By  Professor  W.  J.  Macquorn  RAinciNE,  LL,D,,  FJi.S. 

^  This  paper  contains  rules  for  use  in  mechanical  drawing,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  if  a  straight  line  and  an  indefinite  number  of  circles  in  one  plane  touch 
each  other  at  one  point,  the  curve  which  cuts  off  parts  of  a  given  uniform  length 
from  the  straight  tangent  and  from  all  the  circles,  approximates,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  where  it  cuts  the  straight  tangent,  very  closely  to  a  circular  arc 
whose  radius  is  three-fourths  of  the  given  uniform  length.  The  arcs  laid  off 
according  to  the  rules  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  exact  length ;  but  in  an  arc 
subtending  30^  the  error  is  only  ^i  J  yy  pwt  of  the  length  of  the  arc  j  and  it  varies 
nearly  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc. 


ASTHOXOMT. 

Preparations  for  Ohsti'vtng  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  18, 1868. 
By  Major  J.  F.  Tbnnant,  R.E.,  FJl.A.S.,  FJLQ.S.,  F,M\S. 

In  January  last  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  to  the 
Total  Eclipse  of  1868,  August  18,  which  will  be  visible  in  India,  and  in  the  March 
Number  or  the  *  Notices'  of  the  Society  will  be  found  a  paper  in  which  I  proposed 
that  the  Government  of  India  should  be  solicited  to  make  an'angements  for  making 
use  of  this  very  favourable  opportunity  for  examining  the  prominences. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  at  tne  suggestion  of  the  Astronomer  lloyal,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  has  sanctioned  the  preparation  of  an  equipment,  and  I  propose  in 
this  note  to  mention  what  is  in  progress. 

First  It  is  intended  to  photograph  the  appearances  of  the  total  phase.  For 
this  purpose  a  91-inch  "  silver-on -glass"  reflector,  equatorially  mounted  and  driven 
by  clockwork,  is  being  prepared.  The  photographs  will  be  taken  in  the  focus  of 
the  speculum,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  exposure  to  produce  an  image  of  the 

Srommences  will  not  exceed  half  a  second.  Provision  is  being  made  for  a  consi- 
erable  field,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  some  record  may  be  obtained  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  corona. 

Secondly.  It  is  proposed  to  examine,  as  well  as  may  be,  the  spectra  of  the  pro- 
minences and  corona.  For  this,  one  of  the  old  collimators  of  the  Greenwich  Transit 
Circle  has  been  kindly  lent  by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  It  is  being  equatorially 
mounted  in  a  rough  way,  and  will  be  provided  with  a  spectroscope  permitting  the 
observations  to  be  referred  to  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Lastly.  The  Astronomer  Rojral  has  lent  a  42-inch  telescope,  mounted  firmly,  to 
which  is  being  adapted  an  eyepiece  for  examining  the  state  of  polarization  of  the 
lights  of  the  prominences  and  corona.  An  arrangement  is  being  made  b^  which 
one  test  may  be  rapidly  changed  for  another,  and  it  is  hdped  that  in  this  way  a 
more  satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained  than  by  any  single  test 

I  trust  that  aU  the  instruments  will  be  in  India  early  in  next  year,  and  that  they 
will  be  in  position  in  time  to  allow  experiments  to  lie  made,  so  as  to  seciue  tho 
success  of  tne  photographic  operations. 
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On  tJie  Colours  of  the  Soap-BuhhU, 
By  Sir  Datid  Brewster,  K.H,,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  ^c. 

The  coloxirs  of  the  soap-bubble  have  been  the  subject  of  firequent  observatioli 
since  the  time  of  Boyle,  Hook,  and  Newton,  and  they  have  been  invariably  ascribed 
"  not  to  any  colour'  in  the  medium  itself  in  which  they  are  formed,  or  on  whose 
surfaces  they  appear,  but  solely  to  its  greater  or  less  thickness."  The  author  of 
this  paper  had  oeen  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  and  while  re- 
peating the  beautiful  experiments  of  Professor  Plateau  "  On  the  Equilibrium  of 
iiquidPihns,"  he  was  led  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  these  colours,  whether  they 
are  observed  on  the  soap-bubble  or  on  plane,  convex,  and  concave  tilms  stretched 
across  the  mouths  of  closed  or  open  vessels. 

The  paper,  which  is  illustratea  vdth  numerous  coloured  drawings,  is  divided  into 
five  parts. 

1.  On  the  phenomena  of  colour  in  a  vertical  plane  film,^ 

2.  On  the  production  of  revolving  sj'steras  oi  coloured  rings  on  the  soap-film. 

3.  On  the  form  and  movements  of  the  bands  and  rings  on  convex  and  concave 
films. 

4.  On  the  phenomena  produced  by  different  solutions. 

6.  On  the  origfin  and  development  of  the  colours  of  the  soap-bubble. 

In  these  sections  the  author  has  shown  that  the  colouring-matter  of  the  soap- 
bubble  is  secreted  from  the  soap-solution  when  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  film ; 
that  it  rises  to  the  highest  point  of  the  film  in  colourless  portions,  in  the  form  of 
tadpoles,  which  pass  mto  molecules  in  every  possible  order  of  colour,  and  then  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  coloured  bands  ;  that  these  bands  move  over  the  siurface 
of  the  film  under  the  influence  of  gravitv,  and  may  be  blown  into  fragments  or  into 
molecules  of  all  colours,  or  even  recombmed  with  the  film ;  that  they  may  be  blown 
into  two  systems  of  coloured  rings,  the  one  revolving  from  right  to  left,  and  the 
other  from  left  to  right ;  and  that  imder  the  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
these  molecules  are  carried  into  their  place  in  Newton's  scale — those  of  the  first 
orders  going  to  the  centre  of  the  rings,  and  followed  by  those  of  higher  orders  that 
happen  to  be  in  the  film,  when  it  is  blown  upon  through  a  tube  in  the  direction  of 
a  diameter. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  the  author  adds,  "  to  convey  in  language  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  molecular  movements,  and  the  brilliant  chromatic  phenomena  exhibited  on  the 
soap-films,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  art  to  delineate  them.  The  visible  secre- 
tion of  a  colourless  fluid  fiim  a  film  less  than  the  twelve  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness, — its  separation  into  portions  of  every  possible  colour, — ^the  quick  passage 
of  these  portions  into  bands  of  the  diflferent  orders  in  Newton's  scale, — ^their  ever 
varying  forms  and  hues  when  the  bands  either  break  up  spontaneously,  or  are 
fordblv  broken  up, — their  conversion  into  revolving  systems  ofcoloured  rings  under 
the  influence  of  a  centrifugal  force, — their  various  motions  when  the  film  is  at  rest, 
and  protected  from  aerial  currents, — their  recombination  into  a  colourless  fluid 
when  driven  to  the  centre  or  margin  of  concave  and  convex  films,  and  their  reab- 
eorption  by  the  film  by  means  of  mechanical  difiusion,  are  facts  constituting  a 
system  of  Visible  molecular  actions,  of  which  we  have  no  example,  and  nothing 
even  approaching  to  it  in  Physics." 

On  tJie  Fitjiires  of  Equillbnum  of  Liquid  Films, 
By  Sir  David  Brewstrr,  K,ff.,  LL,D.,  F.R.S.,  4'c. 

In  repeating  some  of  the  exj^rimeuts  of  Professor  Plateau,  described  in  seven 
Jnterestmg  memoirs  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Belrian  Academy,  and 
in  prosecuting  his  o"wn  experiments  on  the  colours  of  the  soap-bubble,  the  author 
of  this  paper  observed  several  new  phenomena  which  may  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Belgian  philosopher. 

Professor  Plateau  has  described  and  drawn  the  beautiful  systems  of  soan-films, 
obtained  by  lifting  from  a  soap-solution  a  cube  made  of  wires  Vbout  one  and  a  half 
inch  long.    This  system  is  a  polyhedron,  composed  of  twelve  similar  films  stretch- 
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inpr  from  the  wires,  and  united  to  a  plane  quadranrdtar  film  in  the  centre.  When 
this  vertical  film  was  blown  upon,  M.  Von  Rees  observed  that  it  wa^  reduced  to 
a  line,  and  then  reproduced  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  which  it  could  be  blown 
again  into  a  vertical  position. 

If  we  suppose  the  quadraugiilar  film  removed,  and  all  the  twelve  films  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  the  cube,  Professor  Plateau  loimd  that  such  a  system  could  not 
"be  kept  in  equilibrium,  imloss  there  was  something  solid  in  the  central  point,  such 
as  the  end  of  a  wire  or  a  drop  of  fluid. 

In  repeating  these  experiments  the  author  found  that,  after  converting  the  hori- 
zontal mto  the  vertical  quadrangular  film,  and  continuing  the  blowing,  he  produced 
the  radial  system  of  films,  which  in  an  instant  retumeclto  the  system  with  a  ver- 
tical film,  and  then  into  tlie  system  with  the  horizontal  film. 

M.  Von  Rees  had  found  that,  by  immersing  the  wire  cube  with  the  normal  poly- 
hedron a  few  millimetres  in  the  soap-solution,  the  film  formed  on  its  lower  face, 
imprisoned  the  air  in  the  quadrangular  pyramid  above  it,  and  that  tiiis  air  rose  to 
the  centre  of  the  cube,  and  replaced  the  quadrangular  plane  with  a  hoUow  cube 
with  curved  faces. 

In  this  beautiful  experiment  the  hollow  cube  is  invariable  in  size,  being  neces- 
sarily equal  in  its  contents  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  wire  cube.  The  author  of  the 
present  paper  discovered  a  method  of  inseiiing  a  hollow  cube  of  any  magnitude  in 
the  centre  of  the  polyhedi'on.  This  was  done  by  blowing  a  bubble  of  the  requisite 
size,  and  introducmg  it  within  the  wire  cube.  He  succeeded  also  by  this  means  in 
inserting  a  second  hollow  cube  beside  the  first,  the  side  common  to  both  being 
plane  when  the  two  cubes  were  equal,  convex  when  the  one  was  less,  and  concave 
when  it  was  greater  than  the  other.  In  such  a  system,  which  is  in  perfect  equili- 
brium, the  number  of  films  is  mnetecn.  He  found  also  tnat  two  hollow  solid  figures 
could,  by  the  same  means,  be  inserted  in  the  other  systems  of  films  which  Professor 
Plateau'  had  discovered  in  a  wire  tetrahedron,  or  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  or  a 
regular  octahedron,  or  a  rectanffular  prism,  or  in  a  system  obtained  from  two  rectan- 
gular planes  fixed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

This  last  and  interesting  s}'stem  consists  of  four  curved  films  extending  from  each 
vertical  wire,  and  connected  with  an  elliptical  film  in  the  common  section  of  the 
rectangles.  The  major  axis  of  this  film  is  four  times  greater  than  its  minor  axis, 
and  it  is  placed  in  the  angle,  which  is  a  little  greater  than  00°,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  other  angle. 

By  making  this  system  of  wires  moveable,  so  that  the  rectangular  planes  can  pass 
from  d(P  to  180^,  the  author  obtained  some  sin^ar  results.  As  the  angle  increased 
from  90°,  the  minor  axis  of  the  elliptical  film  mcreased,  till  when  it  apnroached  to 
180°  it  was  nearly  circular,  appropriating  gradually  the  fluid  of  the  four  curved 
films  attached  to  the  wires. 

By  again  diminishing  this  angle  the  almost  circular  film  became  more  and  more 
elliptical^  till  it  reached  its  normal  state  at  90°,  giving  back  to  the  curved  films  the 
fluid  which  formed  them.  If  the  angle  of  the  rectangular  plane  which  contains 
the  elliptical  film  is  diminished,  the  film  will  grow  more  elliptical,  and  at  45°  will 
become  a  straight  line,  giving  up  its  fluid  to  the  other  four  films.  At  this  instant 
the  whole  ^etem  changes,  the  oval  film  being  reproduced  in  the  angle  of  186°  I 

Remarkable  as  this  phenomenon  is,  there  is  one  stDl  more  remarkable,  which 
reqiiirea  the  testimony  of  the  eye  to  make  it  credible.  If  when  the  rectangles  are 
inclined  90°  wo  blow  upon  the  elliptical  film  a  bubble  of  such  a  size  as  to  replace 
the  system  of  films  with  a  hollow  cur^'ilineal  cube,  and  wait  till  it  bursts,  the  system 
of  liquid  Jilms  which  it  e.rjjelled  mil  reappear j  as  if  it  had  left  its  ghost  behind  it  to 
recover  the  elements  which  the  Inthbk  had  appropriated  I 

By  uniting  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  all  the  wires  in  this  system,  and  also  by 
uniting  the  wires  at  various  points  in  their  length,  the  author  obtained  a  number 
of  ]x»autifiil  and  complex  systems  of  films,  which  require  numerous  diagrams  to 
make  them  intelligible. 

After  treating  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquid  films,  as  seen  in  the  union  of  spherical 
bubbles  and  other  hollow  solids,  the  autnor  considers  the  formation  of  plane,  con- 
vex, and  concave  films  upon  the  mouths  of  open  and  closed  vessels  of  different 
shapes,  and  their  deposition  on  the  same  vessels  fi*om  bubbles ;  and  he  describes 
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various  remarkable  movements  of  the  filmS;  upwards  and  downwards,  wlien  they 
are  formed  upon  conical  vessels  open  at  both  ends. 

Notice  respecting  the  Enamel  Photographs  executed  hy  Mr.  M^EaWy  of  Edin-* 
burgh.  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  KJl.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  4'c. 
In  order  to  give  permanence  to  photomphs,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bum  them  into  glass  or  porcelain.  M.  Joubert  and  M.  Lafon-Camersac  some 
time  ago  produced  very  fine  pictures  by  this  process  j  and  more  recently,  M.  Ober- 
metter  and  M.  Gnme,  of  Berlin,  have  been  equally  successful  Our  countryman^ 
Mr.  William  M^Kaw,  has  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  excellent  pictures,  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  produced  by  the  best  foreim  artists,  and  he  has 
requested  me  to  exhibit  specimens  to  the  Section.  Mr.  M'Kaw  believes  that  his 
process  is  similar  to  that  of  Camersac^  which  is  kept  secret,  and  he  claims  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  being  the  first  British  artist  who  has  succeeded  in  this  branch 
of  photography.  His  pictures  are  produced  in  any  enamel  colour,  and  although, 
before  they  are  fired,  they  can  be  rubbed  off*  like  daguerreotype,  yet  the  burning 
fixes  them  immoveably,  while  the  fusion  of  the  nicture  gives  it  its  characteristic 
transparency.  IVom  some  experiments  which  he  nas  alr^y  made,  Mr.  M*Raw  is 
sang^ne  that  the  pictures  ma^  not  only  be  produced  in  monochrome,  but  that  they 
may  be  simply  tinted  and  finished  with  the  various  colours  burned  in.  Although 
the  specimens  are  chiefly  on  glass,  yet  they  can  be  transferred  to  any  surface  or  sud- 
stance  that  will  stand  the  firing,  such  as  enamelled  copper  articles  of  porcelain. 

On  the  Motions  and  Colours  upon  Films  of  Alcohol,  Volatile  Oils,  and  other 
Fluids.    By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.U.,  F.R,S.,  ^c. 

In  a  paper  "  On  the  Phenomena  of  thin  Plates  exposed  to  Polarized  Light," 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1841,  the  author  observed  certain 
motions  and  colours  upon  some  of  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  the  cause  of  which  he 
did  not  attempt  to  discover.  Their  apparent  similarity  to  the  molecular  movements 
and  colours,  oescribed  in  a  preceding  paper,  induced  him  to  resume  the  subject 

When  a  drop  of  alcohol  is  placed  upon  an  aperture  the  fifth  of  an  mch  in 
diameter  or  less,  a  concave  lens  will  be  formed  upon  it  As  the  alcohol  evaporates, 
a  very  small  plane  film  will  appear  in  the  centre^  and  will  gradually  increase  till  it 
fills  the  aperture.  If  held  in  a  vertical  or  even  mclined  position,  and  examined  by 
transmitted  light,  a  current  of  fluid,  without  colour,  will  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
margin  of  the  film,  mo^'ing  quickly  to  different  parts  of  its  circumference,  some- 
times dividing  itself  into  two  currents  dancing  opposite  one  another,  and  then  ex- 
tending into  secondary  currents  in  constant  motion.  Similar  currents  are  produced 
upon  various  alcoholic  solutions  and  a  large  number  (seventy  to  eighty)  of  volatile 
ous,  &c. 

K  we  now  examine  the  film  by  reflected  light,  the  principal  and  secondary  cur- 
rents will  be  seen  as  before,  but  accompanied  with  systems  of  coloured  rings  of 
great  beauty,  shifting  their  place  on  the  film,  sometimes  in  rotation,  expanding  and 
contracting' Quickly,  and  changing  their  form  and  colour. 

In  smaU  films  there  is  often  only  one  system  of  rings  contracting  and  expanding 
with  a  constant  variation  of  the  central  fint  In  general,  however,  there  are  two, 
tliree,  or  several  systems— each  system  being  produced  by  a  secondary  current 
giving  motion  to  the  colouring-matter  on  ,the  surface  of  the  film.  In  some  cases 
the  motions  and  colours  disappear,  the  film  becomes  colourless,  and  tadpoles  issue 
from  its  mai^n  as  on  the  soap-bubble ;  but  in  general  the  film  bursts  oefore  this 
takes  place.  The  colourless  currents  and  the  colours  into  which  they  expand  are 
supposed  by  the  author  to  have  the  same  origin  as  those  upon  the  soap-bubole.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  currents  and  of  the  systems  of  rings. 

On  the  Radiant  Spectrum.  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.ff,,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  ^c. 
I  have  given  the  name  of  Radiant  Spectmm  to  a  phenomenon  which  I  discovered 
in  1814,  and  which  I  described  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  the  early  part 
of  that  year. 
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It  will  be  undewtood  from  fig.  1,  which  repreeents  the  brilliant  radifttion  which 
miiTounds  a  very  small  image  of  the  sun,  when  it  is  formed  either  by  reflection 
or  refraction,  or  otherwise. 


Fieri. 


A  7^1 


Tig.  2, 
Piff.6.   /^R'  rir8.®R 


K*8.    0M' 


Pitf  5, 


If  we  now  form  a  spectrum  of  this  radiant  image,  either  by  a  prism  or  b;r  dif- 
fraction, we  shall  have  the  radiant  spectntm  shown  in  i-g.  2,  where  MN  is  the 
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spectrum  of  the  small  circular  ima^e  S,  and  AB  the  spectrum  of  the  radiation,  the 
centre  of  which  is  heyond  the  violet,  and  nearly  in  the  place  where  the  intensitj 
of  the  chemical  or  invisible  rays  is  a  maximum. 

In  order  to  analyze  this  compound  radiation,  let  the  image  of  the  sun  S,  fig.  1, 
be  taken  from  homogeneous  rca  light  R,  fig.  3,  and  refracted  by  the  pnsm,  ana  we 
shall  have  its  radiation  ab  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bright  portion  K,  as  in  fig.  3. 
In  homogeneous  i/ellow  light  ( Y,  fig.  4)  the  radiation  ab  wUl  be  at  a  greater  distance 
from  Y  than  in  the  red  light.  In  homogeneous  violet  light  (Vy  fig.  5)  the  radiation 
ab  will  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  v  than  in  the  yeuow  bght 

K  we  now  refract  laterally  these  homogeneous  radiant  spectra,  fig.  3  will  be 
changed  into  fig.  6,  fig.  4  into  fig.  7,  and  fig.  6  into  fig.  8,  thus  proving  that  the 
radiant  portion  of  the  spectra  consists  of  rays  more  refrangible  than  the  portion  RY 
and  V  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  refractive  in- 
dices of  these  portions  increases  with  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  at  II Y  and  V. 

The  compound  spectrum  MN,  AJB,  fig.  2,  is  therefore  composed  of  all  these  sepa- 
rate spectra,  and  if  we  refract  it  laterally,  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  we  produce  the 
oblique  radiant  spectrum  M'N'A'B',  thus  proving  that  the  radiant  image  consists 
of  rays  more  refrangible  than  the  homogeneous  light  from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  a  rude  experiment  with  a  prism  of  flint  gloss,  whose  mean  index  of  refraction 
was  lo96,  the  mdex  of  the  extreme  violet  was  1-610,  and  that  of  the  centre  of  the 
radiant  image  1*040. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  radiation  is  produced  by  the  action,  on  the 
retina,  of  tne  small  and  oright  image  of  the  sun ;  but  the  same  results  are  obtained, 
and  more  distinctly  exhibited,  by  placing  a  surface  of  finely  groimd  glass  either  on 
the  front  of  the  pnsm,  or  behind  it,  and  near  the  eye. 

The  existence  of  a  radiant  image  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  as  in 
^g,  2,  is  a  fact  difllcult  to  explain.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  describing,  or 
showing  it  to  Several  distinguished  philosophers— to  the  Marquis  Laplace  and  M. 
Biot  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  more  recently  to  others,  by  some  of  whom  the 
experiments  have  been  repeated,  but  no  explanation  of  them  has  been  suggested, 
excepting  the  untenable  one  that  the  separation  of  the  radiant  image  from  the 
ordinary  spectrum  might  be  the  result  of  parallax. 

A  better  theory,  and  one  of  great  interest,  if  true,  may  be  sought  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  fluorescence,  discovered  in  sulphate  of  quinine  by  Sir  John  IlerscheL  and 
in  fluor  spar  and  other  substances  by  myself,  and  in  the  beautiful  explanation  of 
them  by  Professor  Stokes.  In  this  theory  the  invisible  radiation  of  tne  chemical 
rays  is  rendered  visible  by  being  scattered  by  granular  surfaces,  just  as  the  invisible 
chemical  rays  in  the  ordinary  spectrum  are  rendered  visible  by  being  reflected  and 
scattered  by  the  particles  of  fluorescent  bodies. 

On  the  Laws  of  Symmetry  of  CrystaTline  Forms,     By  A.  K.  Catiox. 

A  contribution  towards  the  expression  of  the  angle  between  the  Optic  axes  of  a 
Crystal  in  terms  of  the  anyles  between  the  faces.     By  A.  R.  Cattok. 


On  the  Theory  of  Double  Refraction,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of 
the  Mateimil  Molecules  on  the  propagation  of  Light  in  Crystals.  By  A.  B. 
Cation.  

On  a  Mechanical  Means  of  producing  the  differential  motion  required  to  equa- 
lize the  focus  for  the  different  planes  of  a  solid.     By  A.  Clatjdkt,  F.B.S.* 

A  Kew  Fact  of  Binocular  Vision.     By  A.  Claudet,  F.R.S. 


Photographic  Portraits  obtained  by  Single  Lenses  of  Boch  Crvstxd  and  Topaz* 
By  A.  Claudet,  F,R.S. 

♦  See  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  1867. 
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On  a  Ueal  Tmage  Stereoscope,    By  J,  Clerk  Maxwell,  M,A.,  F.ltS, 

In  all  stereoscopea  there  is  an  optical  arraDgement,  by  which  the  right  eye  sees 

an  image  of  one  picture  and  the  left  eye  that  of  another.    These  images  ought  to 

be  apparently  in  the  same  place,  and  at  the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision.    In 

ordinary  stereoscopes  these  images  are  virtual,  and  the  observer  has  to  place  his 

two  eyes  near  two  apertures,  and  he  sees  the  united  images,  as  it  were,  b^nd  the 

optical  apparatus.     In  the  stereoscope   made  for  the  author  by  Messrs.  Elliott 

"Brothers  the  observer  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  apparatus,  and  looks  with 

both  eyes  at  a  large  lens,  and  the  imag^e  appears  as  a  real  oVject  close  to  the  lens. 

The  stereoscope  consists  of  a  board  about  '2  feet  long,  on  which  is  placed,  first,  a 

vei-tical  frame  to  hold  the  pair  of  pictures,  which  may  be  an  ordinary  stereoscopic 

slide,  turned  upside  down ;  secondly,  a  sliding  piece  near  the  middle  of  the  board 

containing  two  lenses  of  6  inches  focal  length,  placed  side  by  side,  with  their  centres 

about  1]   inch  apart ;    and  thirdly,  a  frame  containing  a  large  lens  of  about  8 

inches  focal  length  and  3  inches  diameter.    The  observ^er  stands  with  his  eyes 

about  2  feet  from  the  large  lens.     With  his  right  eye  he  sees  the  real  image  of  the 

left-hand  picture  formed  by  the  left-hand  lens  in  the  air,  close  to  the  hxge  lens, 

and  with  tlie  left  eye  he  sees  the  real  image  of  the  other  picture  formed  by  the 

other  lens  in  the  same  place.    The  united  images  look  like  a  real  object  in  the  air, 

close  to  the  large  lens.    This  image  may  be  magnified  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by 

sliding  the  piece  containing  the  two  lenses  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the  pictures. 

Experiments  on  the  Luminosity  of  Phosphorus »     By  J.  Moffat,  M.D, 


Heat. 

On  some  Deductions  hy  Br,  Tyndall  from  his  recent  Experiments  regarding 
the  Radiant  and  Absorptive  Properties  of  Vapour  in  the  Atmosphere,  By 
E.  Efssell. 

After  referring  to  the  importance  of  Prof.  Tyndall's  researches  on  heat  as  a  mode  of 
motion,  the  author  took  exception  to  some  of  his  deductions  on  the  influence  which 
the  vftpour  of  water  exerts  in  modifying  the  intensity  of  solar  and  terrestrial  radia- 
tion. The  author  stated  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  radiant 
powers  of  the  vapour  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  were  not  even  capable  of  forming 
clouds,  though  they  might  be  capable  of  forming  mists  in  valleys.  In  our  atmo^ 
sphere  he  believed  that  the  vapour  of  water  has  little  jjower  of  transmitting  its 
heat  into  space  when  it  approaches  or  reaches  the  dew-point,  and  that  if  any  cloud 
had  been  caused  by  the  radiation  of  heat  into  space,  its  unper  surface  would  be  flat, 
like  the  mists  in  the  meadows  before  sunrise.  These  ana  other  reasons  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  radiation  of  vapours  into  space  has,  directly,  a  very  slight 
influence  on  the  production  of  rain. 

On  a  New  Telegraphic  Thermometer,  and  on  the  Application  of  ^le  Principle 

of  its  construction  to  other  Meteorological  Indicators,     By  C.  Whbatstone, 

F,B.S.,  D,aL,,  LL.D.,  4c 

The  telegraphic  thermometer  which  I  constructed  in  1843,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Report  of  the  Tliirteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  depended 
on  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  isochronous  chronometer  or  clock  movements — 
one  at  the  remote  station  regulating  the  motion  of  a  plunger  in  the  bore  of  a  ther- 
mometer, and  the  other  at  the  near  or  observing  station,  marking,  hy  the  motion 
of  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  the  moment  at  which  the  contact  of  the  plunger 
with  the  mercury  of  the  distant  thermometer  completed  or  broke  the  circuit.  The 
clock  movements  required  to  be  periodically  wound  up,  and  therefore  the  affected 
instrument  could  not  be  left  to  itself  for  an  indefinite  time. 

There  are,  however,  many  situations  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
meteorologic  indications  when  the  instruments  would  not  be  accessible  for  very 
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lonp  periods.  I  have  therefore  de^ised  a  new  class  of  telegraphic  meteorometers 
which  shall  be  independent  of  clockwork,  and  may  remain  in  any  situation  of  diffi- 
cult access  as  lonp  as  the  instrument  endures.  This  principle  is  applicable  to  all  in- 
struments which  indicate  by  means  of  a  revolving  hand,  and  I  have  already  devised 
its  application  to  a  Breguet's  metallic  thermometer,  an  aneroid  barometer,  and  an 
hygrometer,  depending  on  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  a  thin  membrane.  It  is  also 
applicable  to  a  oar-magnet  in  a  fixed  position,  and  to  a  variety  of  other  indicators. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  distinct  instruments,  connected  only  by  telegraphic 
wires :  tne  first  I  will  call  the  questioner  (A)  j  the  second,  the  responder  m). 

The  questioner  (A)  is  a  rectangular  box  presenting  externally  a  circular  dial  face, 
round  which  are  engraved  the  degrees  both  of  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  ther- 
mometric  scales ;  the  former  ranging  from  20°  below  zero  F.  to  220°  above  that 
point,  and  the  latter  from  0°  to  llO°  C.  It  shows  besides  three  binding  screws  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  telegraphic  wires,  and  a  handle  which  causes  the 
rotation  of  the  armature  of  a  magnetomotor  in  the  interior.  This  magnetomotor 
is  similar  in  its  construction  to  that  emploved  in  mv  alphabetic  magnetic  tele- 
graph 5  a  soft  iron  armature  rotating  before  the  four  poles  of  rhe  magnet  occasions, 
when  the  circuit  is  completed,  alternate  currents  of  equal  intensity.  The  box  also 
contains  a  small  electromagnet  which  acts  by  means  of  mechanism  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  indicator  of  the  aforesaid  telegraph,  and  causes  the  revolution  of 
the  index  of  the  dial. 

The  responder  (B^  is  a  cylindrical  brass  box  which  presents  on  its  upper  surface 
a  similar  olal  with  its  thermometric  scales  and  index ;  at  its  base  three  binding 
screws,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  questioner,  are  fixed  for  connecting  the  tele- 
graphic wires,  and  it  is  furnished  with  a  brass  cover  that  it  may  be  hermetically 
sealed  when  lowered  in  the  sea  or  buried  in  the  ground.  Its  interior  contains  three 
essentially  distinct  parts : — 1.  The  metallic  thermometer,  which  consists  of  a  spiral 
ribbon  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  with  its  hand  capable  of  ranging  through  the  ex- 
tent of  the  circular  thermometric  scale  of  the  dial.  2.  A  small  electromagnet, 
acting  by  means  of  a  propelment  on  a  disk,  making  as  many  stops  in  one  rotation  as 
there  are  half  degrees  on  the  scale.  3.  An  axis,  to  which  is  fixed  a  delicate  spiral 
spring  which  causes  a  pin  to  bear  lightly  against  the  hand  of  the  thermometer, 
however  it  may  vary  in  position. 

The  two  instruments  are  connected  by  means  of  two  telegraphic  wires.  The 
first  proceeds  from  an  earth-plate  at  the  near  station,  passes  through  the  coil  of  the 
electromotor  in  A,  joins  the  coil  of  the  small  electromagnet  in  B,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  another  earth-plate  at  the  distant  station.  The  second  wire  is  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  first  between  the  earth-plate  and  the  coil  of  the  mag- 
netometer, and  includes  that  of  the  electromagnet  in  B,  and  its  opposite  end  is 
brought  close  to  the  remote  end  of  the  first  wire.  The  mechanism  is  so  disposed 
that  when  the  first  wire  is  disconnected  from  its  earth  terminal  it  is  brought  into 
circuit  with  the  second  wire. 

By  this  arrangement,  when  the  dial  of  A  is  brought  to  0°  and  the  handle  turned, 
at  the  first  moment  the  circuit  is  completed  throu<^h  the  first  wire,  containing  the 
coil  of  the  electromagnet  in  B,  and  the  return  earth.  A  disk  is  thereby  caused  to 
revolve  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  graduation  of  the  scale,  until  a  pin,  originally 
starting  from  0,  comes  into  contact  with  the  pin  pressing  against  the  thermometer 
hand,  and  thereby  completes  the  circuit  of  the  second  wire  and  breaks  the  connexion 
with  the  earth-plate.  At  first  only  the  electromagnet  in  B  is  acted  upon,  but 
when  the  currents  are  diverted  into  the  new  channel,  both  the  electromi^ets 
act  simultaneously.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  electromagnet  in  A  the 
hand  of  its  dial  passes  over  a  space  corresponding  with  that  between  0°  and  that 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  and  the  hand  of  the  dial  ultimately  accords  witli 
that  of  the  distant  thermometer.  When  the  hand  of  the  dial  on  A  comes  to  rest, 
the  disk  in  B  arrives  at  0°,  and  a  catch  permits  the  spiral  spring  to  unwind  itself, 
and  its  pin  fiies  to  and  presses  against  the  thermometer  hana. 

It  must  be  observed  that  instruments  thus  constructed  are  not  capable  of  mark- 
ing every  possible  gradation ;  but  they  mav  be  made  to  indicate  divisions  of  the 
scale  of  any  required  minuteness.  It  is  advisable  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  scale 
when  more  minute  di^dsions  are  deemed  necessary. 
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The  only  circumstance  that  can  aflfect  the  accuracy  of  the  indications  of  the  in- 
Btrument  is  this.  The  pin  pressing  a^nst  the  thermometiic  index  displaces  it  a 
little,  and  causes  it  to  assume  a  position  about  a  de^ee  in  advance ;  but  as  this 
pressure  is  a  constant  one,  the  inconyenience  is  remedied  by  a  slight  corresponding 
abifting  of  the  scale. 


Electricity,  Magnetism. 


On  the  Electric  Indtiction  of  Mr,  Hooper^ s  Insidated  Wires,  compared  with 
Outta-Percha  Insulated    Wires,  for   Telegraphic    Cables.      Jiy  William 

HOOPEB. 

The  author  referred  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  different  properties  of 
insulated  wires  arising  from  induction.  He  showed  by  an  extensive  series  of  ex- 
periments that  an  intimate  connexion  exists  between  the  effects  of  electrification 
and  electrostatic  induction,  and  that  the  penetration  of  electricity  into  the  substance 
of  an  insulator,  when  measured  by  the  residiud  discharge,  is  a  function  of  the  electro- 
static cajpacitj,  and  not  simply  of  resistance.  He  has  also  shown  that  the  effects 
of  electntication  are  increased  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  interior  induc- 
tive action  is  reduced.  

On  a  new  form  of  Dynamo-Magnetic  Machhie. 
By  William  Ladd,  F,Ii.A,S. 

Siemens  and  Wheatstone  have  shown  that  the  residual  magnetism  left  in  soft 
iron,  after  being  under  the  influence  of  a  battery,  or  permanent  steel  magnets,  can 
be  augmented  from  the  currents  generated  by  itself,  by  merely  applying  dynamic 
force  to  the  revolving  armature  containing  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  tne  terminals  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  wire  surrounding  the  electromag:net,  but  although 
great  effects  were  produced  in  the  electromapiet,  the  current  itself  could  only  be 
made  available  by  its  partial  or  total  disruption — in  the  former  case  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  electromagnet,  and  in  the  latter  reducing  it  to  its  normal  condition. 
The  author  has  constructed  a  machine,  in  which  the  power  of  the  electromagnet  is 
kept  up,  whilst  a  separate  current,  to  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  can  be  drawn 
off  by -means  of  an  independent  arrangement.  The  machine  consists  chiefly  of  two 
plates  of  iron  ;  to  both  ends  of  each  plate  is  fixed  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cylinder ; 
these  plates  are  then  placed  a  certain  aistance  apart,  and  insulated  from  each  other, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  cylindrical  pieces  form  two  hollow  circular  passages ;  into 
these  spaces  two  Siemens's  armatures  are  placed. 

The  plates  are  surrounded  bv  coils  oi  stout  copper  wire  connected  together, 
the  two  terminals  being  brouglit  into  connexion  "w-ith  the  commutator  of  the 
smaller  armature,  so  that  each  change  of  polarity  in  the  armatm*e  will  augment  the 
power  of  the  electromagnet.  When  the  machine  is  first  made,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  pass  a  current  from  a  small  voltaic  cell  for  an  instant,  to  "ive  the  iron  a  polarity, 
it  will  then  retain  a  sufiicient  amount  of  ma<rnetism  for  all  future  work. 

If  the  annature  in  connexion  with  the  electromagnet  is  made  to  rotate,  there 
will  be  a  voiy  feeble  current  generated  in  it ;  this,  passing  round  the  electromagnet, 
will  increase  its  power  with  every  additional  impulse.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  only  limit  to  the  power  of  the  machine  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  arma- 
ture is  made  to  rotate,  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  dynamic  force 
employed;  but  the  peat  improvement  in  this  machine  is  the  introduction  of  the 
second  armature,  which,  although  it  takes  oft'  very  powerful  currents  generated  in 
its  wire  by  the  increased  magnetism,  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  primary 
current  oi  the  electromagnet.  The  machine  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exnibition 
measures  about  24  in.  in  length,  12  in.  in  width,  and  stands  7  in.  high,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  imperfect  proportions,  is  capable  of  keeping  56  in.  of  platinum 
wire,  '01  in.  diameter,  mcandeaccnt,  when  a  small  voltameter  was  placed  m  circuit 
woidd  give  off  250  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  per  minute ;  and  in  connexion  with  an 
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electric  regulator  would  jaeld  a  light  equal  to  about  36  Grove's  or  Bunsen's  elements, 
the  driving-power  expended  being  less  than  ojie  horse. 

1  have  fiso  constructed  another  form  of  machine,  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
described  above,  but  instead  of  having  two  independent  armatures  running  in  sepa- 
rate grooves,  they  are  fixed  end  to  end,  so  as  to  appear  like  one  continuous  arma- 
ture, but  so  placed  with  reference  to  each  other  that  their  magnetic  axes  shall  be 
at  right  angles.  By  this  arrangement  there  is  only  one  opening  required  for  tho 
armatiure,  enabling  fidl  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  hoi-seshoe  form  of  electro- 
magnet. The  shoes  of  the  electroma^et  and  armatures 'are  so  ]jroportioned  to 
each  other  that  there  is  an  actual  break  in  the  magnetic  circuit  with  reference  to 
each  armature  alternately,  but  by  their  disposition  at  right  angles  there  never  is  em 
actual  break  in  the  complete  magnetic  circuit ;  simply  a  shifting  occurs  of  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  magnetic  force  from  one  armature  to  the  other  at  the  precise 
moment  required  to  produce  the  best  effect.  The  mechanical  advantages  to  oe  ob- 
tained by  this  disposition  of  parts  must  be  at  once  obvious,  as  one  pair  of  bearings 
and  a  set  of  driving  gear  are  dispensed  with,  and  from  the  fixing  or  the  two  arma- 
tures together  the  currents  are  made  to  flow  perfectly  isochronous  with  each  other. 
It  may  be  found  advantageous  to  vary  the  angle  of  position  of  the  armatures  with 
reference  to  each  other,  according  to  tho  speed  at  which  they  are  driven,  so  that  the 
current  given  off  bv  the  exciting  armature  may  at  the  precise  moment  exert  its  full 
effect  upon  the  electromagnet,  and  thus  produce  the  best  effect  in  the  second  ar- 
mature.  

On  a  Magneto- Electric  Macfdiie,     By  William  Ladd,  F,B.A,S, 

On  the  Phenomena  which  occur  when  Maqnetized  Steel  is  dissolved  in  Acids, 
Brj  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson. 


Notice  of  a  proposal  to  illuminate  Be<icons  and  Buoys  by  Electricity,  conveyed 
tJirough  Submarine  Wires  connected  with  the  Shore,  By  T.  Stevensox, 
F,JR,S.E.,  M.L  C,E.  With  a  description  of  the  Inductlon-Sparlc  Apparatus 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  first  experiments  made  for  the  Northern  Lights 
Boards  also  the  Electrical  Apparatus  recently  designed  for  the  NoHhem 
Lights,  by  C.  W.  Siemens,  FJl.S. 

The  great  expense  of  such  lighthouses  as  the  Eddystone  and  Bellrock  has  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  sailor  to  be  contented  in  many  places  of  danger  with  a  simple  bea- 
con or  floating  buoy,  which,  being  invisible  at  night,  ceases  to  be  useful  at  tho 
very  time  of  (ul  others  when  a  guide  is  most  needed.  Various  expedients  for  liglit- 
ing  these  sea-marks,  such  as  camphine  lamps  and  phosphorescent  oils  capable  of 
emitting  a  dull  light  in  the  dark,  have  been  proposed.  In  January  1854  I  pro- 
posed in  Trans.  Koj[.  Scot.  Soc.  Arts  to  lay  gas-pipes  between  the  shore  and  the 
beacon  and  "  submarine  electric  wires  for  illuminating  a  lantern  placed  in  a  beacon 
or  buoy,"  As  stated  in  that  paper,  however,  **  I  dismissed  such  schemes  from  my 
mind ;  for  independently  of  many  other  difficulties  attending  them,  they  are  open  to 
one  ground  of  objection,  which,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledgi', 
seems  insurmountable.  This  is  based  on  what  may  be  called  an  axiom  in  lijriit- 
house  engineering,  viz.  that  it  is  better  to  exhibit  no  light  at  all  than  one  which 
is  liable  to  be  often  extinguished." 

Under  these  circumstances  I  at  that  time  suggested  an  entirely  different  method 
of  illuminating  beacons,  namely,  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  of  liglit  projected  from 
the  shore  upon  optical  agents  placed  upon  the  beacon  at  sea,  and  capable  of 
spreading  the  rays  over  anv  reqiiired  angle  in  azimuth,  so  as  to  produce  a  mock  (^r 
apparent  light.  This  metnod  nas  been  in  use  at  Stomoway  Loch  without  any 
accident  or  failure  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  There  are,  however,  certain  places 
where  this  apparent  or  mock  light  is  not  very  suitable^  owing  to  the  primary  light 
and  reflected  light  being  nearly  in  lino.  This  consideration,  coupled  with  the  im- 
provements which  have  subsequently  taken  place  in  electrical  appliances,  led  me, 
in  1805^  in  a  report  to  the  Northern  Lights  Board  on  the  magneto-electric  light,  to 
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revert  to  my  former  proposal  of  leading  electricity  through  wires  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  beacons  and  huo;j'S  at  sea. 

For  8uch  a  purpose  neither  Holmes'  nor  Wilde's  light  could  he  employed,  as  they 
are  produced  oy  the  rapid  consumption  of  carbons,  and  rec^uire  the  employment  of 
lamp  machinery,  which,  though  to  a  large  extent  automatic,  inyolves  the  constant 
presence  of  a  lightkeeper  in  the  lantern.  I  therefore  resolved  on  employing  the 
simple  electric  spark,  either  by  itself  or  in  vacuum  tubes.  After  consulting  with 
my  fiiend  Professor  Swan,  who  sug^j^ested  the  combination  of  the  I^eyden  jar  with 
the  induction-coil,  experiments  were  made,  and  in  an  interim  commimication  to 
the  Scot  Soc.  Arts  on  13th  Januorj^  1800, 1  was  able  to  report  that,  "  by  means  of 
four  Bunsen  cells,  an  induction-coil,  and  a  Levden  jar,  1  had  succeeded  with  a 
simple  imfdded  spark  placed  in  the  focus  of  lighthouse  apparatus,  to  produce  an 
effect  at  the  distance  or  about  half  a  mile,  which  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory." 
The  light  might  liave  been  seen  much  further  but  for  the  intervention  of  obstructions 
to  the  view. 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights,  on  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Ste- 
venson, in  their  report  of  1st  February  1806,  procured,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  a  submarine  cable  from  Messrs.  Siemens  of  London,  but  as  the 
cable  was  not  suitable  for  this  kind  of  apparatus,  the  cmrrent  could  not  be  passed 
imder  the  water.  Messrs.  Stevenson  then  reported  to  the  Board  that,  as  Mr. 
Siemens  had  thought  of  a  different  form  of  apparatus,  he  should  be  employed  to 
furnish  one.  This  beautiful  arrangement  is  now  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Siemens  has 
kindly  sent  me  a  description  of  its  different  parts,  which  I  shall  afterwards  read. 

While  Mr.  Siemens  was  engaged  with  this  instrument,  I  received  many  impor- 
tant suggestions  as  to  the  induction-spark  apparatus.  Mr.  Brebner,  C.E.,  sug- 
gested that  the  induction-coil  should  be  placed  on  the  beacon,  while  the  break  and 
batteries  should  be  on  the  shore.  Dr.  S.  ^rVright  recommended  that,  instead  of  one 
lai*ge  coil,  several  coils  of  small  intensity  should  be  used ;  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  con- 
ducted all  the  experiments,  and  to  whose  imtiring  zeal  is  mainly  due  whatever 
amount  of  efficiency  the  induction-spark  apparatus  may  possess,  added  a  new  con- 
tact breaker  with  two  magnets  and  a  double  break. 

By  moans  of  those  improvements  the  light  was  kept  in  action  during  a  week  at 
the  expense  of  about  2  snillings  for  10  hours,  with  a  current  passing  through  a  wire 
800  feet  long.  The  light  so  produced,  as  viewed  from  the  sea  and  elsewhere,  wa& 
perfectly  suilicient  for  the  purpose  required.  It  may  be  added,  that  of  all  the 
metals  which  I  have  tried  a  wire  of  bismuth  producea  the  brightest  spark.  The 
effect  might,  perhaps,  be  also  increased  without  using  additional  cells,  if  the  same 
currents  could  be  again  utilized  so  as  to  generate  a  second  spark  in  the  focus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  light  can  be  obtained  either  from  the 
induction-spark  or  from  the  arranprcment  of  Mr.  Siemens,  to  be  afterwards  described. 
Beacon  lights,  which  are  needed  for  pointing  out  local  dangers,  do  not,  of  course, 
require  to  be  of  the  great  power  which  is  needed  in  lighthouses  for  illuminating 
the  ocean.  In  determining  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  apparatus  should  be  pre- 
ferred, the  point  turns  ^pon  which  is  likely  to  be  the  most  cet'iain  in  its  exhibition. 
Each  method  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  the  induc- 
tion-spark apparatus  the  contact  breaker  is  on  the  shore  and  under  control,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  coils  may  pcrliapa  not  last  long.  In  Mr.  Siemens's  apparatus  the 
products  of  combustion  may  perhaps  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  optical  apparatus, 
and  the  moving  parts  are  at  sea  and  beyond  control.  Nothing  but  a  continuous 
trial  for  some  length  of  time  can  determine  which  is  the  preferable.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  one  or  other  may  prove  suitable,  for  the  conveyance  of  electricity  fix)m 
tlie  shore  to  outlying  rocks  promises  to  fonn  a  new  and  most  important  era  in 
maritime  illumination.  The  time,  indeed,  may  not  be  far  distant  when  such  a 
navigation  as  the  entrance  to  Ijivcrpool  will  be  as  clearly  defined  at  night  as  in  the 
davtime,  by  the  illumination  of  its  iK^acous  and  buoys  %  electricity. 

iMr.  Siemens's  appai-atus  was  worked  by  twenty  cells,  while  the  induction-spark 
had  only  six,  but  when  fully  equipped,  it  will  be  worked  by  eighteen  cell8.  Each 
apparatus  was  shown  in  the  focus  of  a  Ilolophote,  the  former  producing  the  most 
powerful  flash. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  of  London,  having  been  asked  by  Messrs,  StevenBon 
for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  carrying  out  Mr.  T.  Stevenson's 
proposal  for  producing  a  flashing  light  upon  a  beacon,  by  means  of  a  land  battery 
connected  to  the  beacon  through  a  submarine  cable,  embodied  his  views  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  Messrs.  Stevenson  on  the  1st  October  1866.  After  reviewing 
the  objections  to  other  methodi^  he  reconmiended  the  application  of  the  extra- 
current  toother  with  a  self-feedmg  mercury  contact,  as  the  only  practical  method 
in  which  the  flash  is  not  destroyed  Dy  electric  charge  of  the  connecting  cable.  Mr. 
Siemens  having  been  authorized  ^by  the  Northern  Light  Commissioners  to  con- 
struct an  apparatus  in  accordance  with  his  views,  has  submitted  the  same  to  a  suc- 
cessful trial. 

The  apparatus  upon  the  beacon  or  buoy  consists  of  a  heavy  electromagnet,  the 
coils  of  which  are  permanently  connected  with  the  conducting  wire  of  the  cable  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  a  contact  lever  on  the  other  hand,  which  contact  lever  is 
actuated  by  the  armature  of  the  electromagnet  in  the  manner  of  a  nefts  hammer. 
The  circmt  with  the  batterv  (consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty  Bunsen's  elements) 
on  land  is  completed  through  the  sea.  When  the  current  has  had  time  to  excite  the 
electromagnet  sufficiently  tor  it  to  atti-act  its  heavy  armature,  the  motion  of  the 
latter  breaks  the  circuit,  which  breakage  is  accompanied  with  a  spark  proportionate 
to  the  accumulated  magnetism,  and  in  some  measure  also  to  the  capacity  of  the 
cable,  which  in  this  apparatus  does  not  destroy,  but  rather  assists  the  efiect.  The 
luminous  efiect  is  increased  by  a  slight  combustion  of  mercuiy,  which  latter  is  con- 
tinually renewed  by  a  circulating  pimip  worked  by  the  armature,  by  which  ar- 
rangement a  good  and  permanent  contact  is  ensured. 

On  a  Self-acting  Electrostatic  Accumulator, 
By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  F.BJS. 

The  apparatus  described  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  en- 
titled ''  On  a  Self-acting  Apparatus  for  multiplying  and  maintaining  Electric  Charges, 
with  applications  to  illustrate  the  Voltaic  Theory,''  was  exhibited  in  action.  Both 
Jjeyden  jars  being  at  flrst  discharged  as  completely  as  could  be  done  by  keeping 
their  outer  and  inner  coatings  connected  for  several  days,  they  became  charged, 
one  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  through  the  action  of  the  drops  of  water, 
to  such  a  degree,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  as  to  cause  the  jets  of  water  to 
scatter  over  the  lips  of  the  receivera.  The  jars  were  afterwards  repeatedly  dis- 
charged, and  the  rapid  reaccumulation  of  charges  was  shown  to  the  Meeting  by 
the  scattering  of  the  jets,  by  electroscopic  tests,  and  by  sparks  drawn  from  the  in* 
sulated  conductors.  

On  a  Series  of  Electrometers  for  ComparahU  Measurements  through  Great 
Range,    By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL,!).,  F.R.S. 
These  instruments,  which  were  referred  to  in  Mr.  Jenkin's  Report  of  the  Stand- 
ards of  Electrical  Units  Committee,  were  exhibited  to  the  Section,  and  some  of 
them  shown  in  action.    A  description  of  them,  with  drawings,  will  appear  in  an 
appendix  to  that  Report.  ______ 

On  a  Uniform- Electric- Current  Accwnulator. 
By  Sir  AV.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  FM.S. 
Conceive  a  closed  circuit,  CTABC,  according  to  the  following  description : — One 
portion  of  it,  TA,  tangential  to  a  circular  disk  of  conducting  material  and  somewhat 
longer  than  the  radius ;  the  continuation,  AB,  at  right  angles  to  this  in  the  plane 
of  the  wheel,  of  a  length  equal  to  the  radius ;  and  the  completion  of  the  circuit 
by  a  fork,  BC,  extending  to  an  axle  bearing  the  wheel.  K  all  of  the  wheel  were 
cut  away  except  a  portion,  CT,  from  the  axle  to  the  point  of  contact,  at  the  cir- 
cumference, the  circuit  would  form  a  simple  rectangle,  CTAB,  except  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  side  BC.  Let  a  fixed  magnet  be  placed  so  as  to  give  lines  of  force 
perpendicular  to  the  wheel,  in  the  parts  of  it  between  C  the  centre  and  T  the  point, 
of  tne  circumference  touched  by  the  fixed  conductor^  and  let  power  bo  applied  to 
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cau^e  the  wheel  to  rotate  in  the  direction  towards  A.    According  to  Faraday's 
well-known  discovery,  a  current  is  induced  in  the  circuit  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  mutual  electromagnetic  action  between  it  and  the  fixed  magnet  resists  the 
motion  of  the  wheel.    Now  the  mutual  electromagnetic  force  between  the  por- 
tions AB  and  CT  of  the  circuit  is  repulsive;  according  to  the  weU-known  elementary 
law  of  Ampere,  and  therefore  resists  the  actual  motion  of  the  wheel ;  hence  if 
the'  magnet  be  removed  there  will  still  be  electroma^etic  induction  tending  to 
maintain  the  current.     Let  us  suppose  the  velocity  oi  the  wheel  to  have  been  at 
first  no  greater  than  that  practically  attained  in  ordinary  experiments  with  Barlow's 
electroma^etic  disk.     As  the  magnet  is  graduallv  withdrawn  let  the  velocity  be 
gradually  mcreased,  so  as  to  keep  tne  strength  of  the  current  constant,  and,  when 
the  magnet  is  quite  away,  to  maintain  the  current  solely  by  electromagnetic  in- 
duction between  the  fixed  and  moveable  portions  of  the  circuit    If,  when  the 
magnet  is  away,  the  wheel  be  forced  to  rotate  faster  than  the  limiting  velocity  of 
our  previous  supposition,  the  current  will  be  augmented  according  to  the  law  of 
compound  interest,  and  would  go  on  thus  increasing  without  limit  were  it  not 
that  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  would  become  CTeater  in  virtue  of  the  elevation  of 
temperature  produced  by  the  current    The  velocity  of  rotation,  which  gives  by 
induction  an  electromotive  force  exactly  to  that  required  to  maintain  the  current, 
is  clearly  independent  of  the  strength  of  the  current    The  mathematical  deter- 
mination of  it  becomes  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the 
diffusion  of  the  current  through  portions  of  the  disk  not  in  the  stinaight  line  between 
C  and  T ;  but  it  is  very  simple  and  easy  if  we  prevent  this  difiusion  by  cutting  the 
wheel  into  an  infinite  number  of  infimtely  thm  spokes,  a  great  numoer  of  which 
are  to  be  simultaneously  in  contact  with  the  fixed  conductor  at  T.    The  linear 
velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  the  limiting  case  bears  to  the  velocity 
which  measures,  in  absolute  measure,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  a  ratio  (deter- 
minable by  the  solution  of  the  mathematical  problem^  which  depends  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  rectangle  CTAB,  and  is  independent  oi  its  absolute  dimensions. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  wheel  to  be  kept  rotating  at  any  constant  velocity,  whether 
above  or  below  the  velocity  determined  by  the  preceding  considerations ;  and  sup- 
pose the  current  to  be  temporarily  excited  in  any  way,  for  instance,  by  bringing  a 
magnet  into  the  neighbourhood  and  then  withdrawing  it;  the  strength  of  this  current 
will  diminish  towards  zero  or  will  increase  towards  infinity,  according  as  the  velo- 
city is  below  or  above  the  critical  velocity.  The  diminution  or  augmentation 
would  follow  the  compound  interest  law  if  tne  resistance  in  the  circuit  remained 
constant  The  conclusion  presents  us  with  this  wonderful  result:  that  if  we 
commence  with  absolutely  no  electric  current,  and  give  the  wheel  any  velocity  of 
rotation  exceeding  the  critical  velocity,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  unstable :  an 
infinitesimal  current  in  either  direction  would  augment  until  by  heating  the  cir- 
cuity the  electric  resistance  becomes  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  induction  just  suffices  to  keep  the  current  constant 

It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  realize  this  result  in  practice,  because 
of  the  great  velocity  required,  and  the  difficultjr  of  maintaining  good  frictional  con- 
tact at  the  circumference,  without  enormous  mction,  and  consequently  firictional 
generation  of  heat. 

The  electromagnetic  augmentation  and  maintenance  of  a  current  discovered  by 
Siemens,  and  put  in  practice  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  soft  iron,  and  proved  by 
Maxwell  to  be  theoretically  possible  without  soft  iron,  suggested  tiie  subject  of 
this  coxnmunication  to  the  author,  and  led  him  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  similar 
result  with  only  a  single  circuit,  and  no  making  and  breaking  of  contacts ;  and  it  is 
only  these  characteristics  that  constitute  the  peculiarity  of  tne  arrangement  which 
he  now  describes. 

On  Volta-ConvecUon  hy  Flame,     By  Sir  W.  Thomsoit,  LL.D,,  F.KS. 

In  Nichols*  Cyclopedia  (2nd  edition),  article  "  Electricity,  Atmospheric,"  and  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  1860  (Lecture  on  Atmospheric  Elec- 
tricity^, the  author  had  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  flame  in  an  insulated 
lamp,  is  to  reduce  the  lamp  and  other  conducting  material  connected  with  it  to  the 
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same  potential  as  that  of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flame ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  a  fine  jet  of  -water  from  an  inBufated  veflsel,  is  to  bring  the  vessel  and 
other  conducting  material  connected  with  it  to  the  same  potential  as  that  of  the 
air,  at  the  point  where  the  iet  breaks  into  drops.  In  a  recent  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society  '*  On  a  Self-acting  Apparatus  for  multiplying  and  maintaining 
Electric  Charges,  with  applications  to  illustrate  the  Voltaic  Theory/'  an  experi- 
ment was  described  in  which  a  water-dropping  apparatiis  was  employed  to  prove 
the  difference  of  potential  in  the  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brignt  metallic  sur- 
faces of  zinc  and  copper,  metallically  connected  with  one  another,  which  is  to  be 
exi>ected  from  Volta^  discovery  of  contact  electricity.  In  the  present  conunuDi- 
cation  a  similar  experiment  was  described,  in  which  the  flame  oi  a  spirit  lamp  was 
used  instead  of  a  jet  of  water  breaking  into  drops. 

A  spirit  lamp  is  placed  on  an  insulated  stand  connected  with  a  very  delicate 
electrometer.  Copper  and  zinc  cylinders,  in  metallic  connexion  with  the  metal 
case  of  the  electrometer,  are  alternately  held  vertically  in  such  a  position  that  the 
flame  bums  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  open  at  both  ends.  If 
the  electrometer  reading,  with  the  copper  cylinder  surrounding  the  flame,  is  caUed 
zero,  the  reading  observed  with  the  zinc  cylinder  surroimdlng  the  flame  indicates 
positive  electrification  of  the  insulated  stand  bearing  the  lamp. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  different  methods  here  followed  eliminate  the 
ambiguity  involved  in  what  is  meant  by  the  potential  of  a  conducting  system 
composed  partly  of  flame  (alcohol)  and  partly  of  metal.  In  a  merely  illnstratiTe 
experiment,  which  the  author  has  already  made,  the  amount  of  difiference  made  by 
substituting  the  zinc  cylinder  for  the  copper  cylinder  round  the  flame,  was  rather 
more  than  half  the  ditference  of  potential  maintained  by  a  single  cell  of  DanieU's. 
Thus,  when  the  sensibility  of  the  quadrant  divided-ring  electrometer  *  was  such 
that  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's  gave  a  deflection  of  79  scale-divisions,  the  difierence 
of  the  reading,  when  the  zinc  cylinder  was  substituted  for  the  copper  cylinder  round 
the  insulated  lamp,  was  39  scale-divisions.  From  other  experiments  on  contact 
electricity  made  seven  years  ago  by  the  author,  and  ageing  with  results  which 
have  been  published  by  llankel,  it  appears  that  the  difference  of  potentials  in  the 
air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bright  metallic  surfaces  of  zinc  and  copper  in  metallic 
connexion  with  one  another,  is  about  three-quarters  of  that  of  a  single  cell  of 
Baniell's.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  difference  produced  in  the  metal  connected 
with  the  insulated  lamp,  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  true  contact  difierence  of 
the  metals,  if  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  metal  cylinders  were  perfectly  metallic 
(free  from  oxidation  or  any  other  tarnishing,  such  as  by  sulphur,  iodine,  or  aiw  other 
body)  J  provided  the  distance  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  from  the  flame  is 
everywhere  sufficient  to  prevent  conduction  by- heated  air  between  them,  and  pro- 
vided the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  infinite  (or,  practically,  anything  more  than  tnree 
or  four  times  its  diameter). 

The  author  hopes  before  long  to  be  able  to  publish  a  complete  account  of  his 
old  experiments  on  contact  electricity,  of  which  a  slight  notice  appeared  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

On  Electric  Machines  founded  on  Induction  and  Convection, 
By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D,,  RR,S. 

To  facilitate  the  application  of  an  instrument  for  recording  the  dgnals  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  recently  patented  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  a  smdl  electric  machine 
running  easily  enough  to  be  driven  by  the  wheelwork  of  an  ordinary  Morse  instru- 
ment was  desired ;  and  he  therefore  designed  a  combination  of  the  electrophorus 
principle,  with  the  system  of  reciprocal  induction  described  by  him  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Koyal  Society  (Proceedings,  June  18C7),  which  may  be 
briefiy  described  as  follows': — 

A  wheel  of  vulcanite  with  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  metal  (called  carriers,  for 
brevity)  attached  to  its  rim,  is  kept  rotating  rapidly  round  a  fixed  axis.  The  car- 
riers are  very  lightly  touched  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  by  two  fixed  tangent 
springs.    One  of  these  springs  (the  earth-spring)  is  connected  'with  the  earth,  and 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Eoyal  Society.  June  20,  1867. 
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the  oth€fr  (the  i^eceiver-sprmg)  with  an  insulated  piece  of  metal  called  the  receiTer, 
-which  is  analogous  to  tne  "prime  conductor"  of  an  ordinary  electric  machine. 
Tho  point  of  contact  of  the  earth-spring  with  the  carriers  is  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  electrified  body  (generally  an  insulated  piece  of  metal)  called  the  in- 
ductor. When  this  is  negatively  electrified,  each  carrier  comes  away  firom  contact 
with  the  earth-spring,  carrying  positive  electricity,  which  it  gives  up  to  the  re- 
ceiver-spring. The  receiver  and  inductor  are  each  hollowed  out  to  a  proper  shape, 
and  are  properly  placed  to  surround,  each  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  pomt  of  contact 
of  the  correspondmg  spring. 

The  inductor,  for  the  good  working  of  the  machine,  should  be  kept  electrified  to 
a  constant  poteutiaL  This  is  effected  by  an  adjunct  called  the  replenisher,  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  main  wheel,  but  which,  tor  a  large  instrument,  ought  to  be 
worked  by  a  much  smaller  carrier- wheel,  attached  either  to  the  same  or  to  another 
turning  shaft 

The  replenisher  consists  chiefly  of  two  properly  shaped  pieces  of  metal  called 
inductors,  which  are  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  earner- wheel,  such  as  that 
described  above,  and  four  fixed  springs  touching  the  carriers  at  the  ends  of  two 
diameters.  Two  of  these  springs  (called  receiver-springs)  are  connected  respectively 
i^*ith  the  inductors ;  and  the  other  two  (caUed  connecting  springs)  are  insulated 
and  connected  with  one  another.  They  are  so  situated  that  they  are  touched  by 
the  carriers  on  emerging  from  the  inductors,  and  shortly  after  the  contacts  with  the 
receiver-springs.  If  any  difference  of  potential  between  the  inductors  is  given  to 
b^^  with,  the  action  of  the  carriers,  as  is  easily  seen,  increases  it  according  to  the 
compound  interest  law  as  long  as  the  insulation  is  perfect  Practically,  m  a  few 
seconds  after  the  machine  is  started  running,  bright  flashes  and  sparks  begin  to 
fly  about  in  various  parts  of  the  apparatus,  even  although  the  inductors  and  con- 
nectors have  been  kept  for  days  as  carefully  discharged  as  possible.  The  only  in- 
strument yet  made  is  a  very  small  one  (with  carrier-wheel  two  inches  in  diameter) 
constructed  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  application ;  but  its  action  has  been  so 
startlingly  successful  thai  great  efiecte  may  oe  expected  firom  larger  machines  on 
the  same  plan. 

When  this  instrument  is  used  to  replenish  the  charge  of  thB  inductor  in  the 
constant  electric  machine,  described  above,  one  of  its  inductors  is  connected 
vrith  the  earth  and  the  other  with  the  inductor  to  be  replenished.  When  accurate 
constancy  is  desired,  a  gauge-electroscope  is  applied  to  break  and  make  contact 
between  the  connector  springs  of  the  replenisher  when  the  potential  to  be  main- 
tained rises  above  or  falls  below  a  certain  limit 

Several  useful|applications  of  the  replenisher  for  scientific  observation  were  shown ; 
among  others,  to  keep  up  the  charge  m  the  Leyden  jar  for  the  divided-ring  mirror- 
electrometer,  especially  when  this  instrument  is  used  for  recording  atmospheric 
electricity.  A  small  replenisher,  attached  to  the  instrument  within  the  jar,  is 
worked  by  a  little  milled  head  on  the  outside;  a  few  turns  of  which  suffice  to  re- 
plenish the  loss  of  twenty-four  hours. 


Meteoroloqt. 

Notice  respecting  a  Haystack  strrAch  by  Lightning. 
By  Sir  David  Brewstkb,  A'.^.,  LL,D,,  KM.S. 
The  author  gave  ah  account  of  the  production  of  a  substance  found  at  the  bottom 
of  a  circular  passage  made  by  a  lightning  stroke  in  a  stack  of  hay  at  Ihm  in  For- 
farshire in  ldz7.  The  specimen,  which  was  produced  from  the  silex  in  the  hay. 
had  a  greenish  tinge,  ana  contained  portions  of  burnt  hay.  It  has  been  depositea 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Andrews. 


Observations  of  the  BainfaU  at  Arbroath.     By  Alexander  Browk. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Kew  and  Lisbon  Magnetic  Curves  during  the  Disturbance 
of  February  20-26,  1866.  By  Senhor  Capello.  Communicated  by  Dr. 
Balfour  Stewart,  F.R,S. 

During  the  20th,  2l8t,  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  and  26th  of  February  1866,  large  mag- 
netic disturbances  were  recorded  hj  the  magnetographs  at  the  Lisbon  Observatory. 
The  present  communication,  relative  to  these  disturbances,  offers  some  interest  on 
account  of  the  apparent  variability  of  the  forces  which  are  in  action  during  the 
same  disturbance,  and  also  the  apparently  variable  relations  between  these  forces 
at  Lisbon  and  the  same  forces  at  Kew.  in  a  former  comparison  certain  laws  were 
deduced,  and  it  was  interesting  to  know  if  they  were  connrmed. 


On  ike  Results  of  Observations  of  Atmospheric  Electricity  at  Kew  Observatory 
and  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  By  Dr.  J.  D.  Everett. 
The  Kew  observations  included  in  this  paper  extended  from  June  1862  to  May 
1864  inclusive,  and  were  taken  with  Sir  William  Thomson's  self-recording  appa- 
ratus ;  specimens  of  the  photographic  curves  thus  taken  being  exhibited  at  the 
Meeting.  The  Windsor  observations  taken  by  Dr.  Everett  with  apparatus  of  a 
different  kind,  also  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  but  not  self-recording,  ex- 
tended from  October  1862  to  August  1864.  Monthly  averages  which  had  been 
taken  showed  that  at  Kew  there  h^  in  every  month  oeen  two  maxima  in  the  day, 
one  of  them  between  eiffht  and  ten  a.m.,  and  the  other,  which  was  more  conside- 
rable, between  eight  and  ten  p.m.  At  Windsor,  on  the  contrary,  the  electricity 
between  eight  and  ten  p.m.  had  in  every  month  been  weaker  than  either  between 
eight  and  ten  a.m.  or  between  two  and  three  p.m.  The  annual  curve  for  Kew  had 
its  principal  maximum  in  November,  and  another  in  February  or  March.  At 
Windsor  the  principal  maximum  was  in  February  or  March,  and  the  minima  in 
June  and  November.  The  annual  curves  for  the  two  places  agreed  pretty  well 
from  January  to  October,  but  were  curved  in  opposite  directions  from  October  to 
January.  

On  the  Meteor  Shower  of  August  1867.     By  George  Forbes. 
Communicated  by  Professor  Swan,  F,JR.S,E. 

The  author  gave  the  results  of  certain  observations  made  by  him  at  St. 
Andrews  on  the  meteor  shower  of  August  1867.  The  nights  following  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  of  the  month  were  very  doudy,  and  no  observations  could  be  made. 
Most  of  the  observations  were  made  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  and  morning  of 
the  11th.  But  even  on  this  ni^ht  a  faint  haze  for  the  most  part  covered  the  sky. 
The  meteors  were  almost  all  oi  the  same  size  as  stars  of  thedrd  or  4th  magnitude. 
They  were,  with  few  exceptions,  white.  They  lasted  in  general  onlj  about  half  a 
second.  They  were  very  rapid  in  their  flight  One  could  hardly  distinguish  any 
nucleus.  The  train  was  visible,  after  its  formation,  only  for  a  very  smaU  fraction 
of  a  second  ;  and  breaks  in  their  tracks  of  about  1°  were  frequently  noticed.  The 
lengths  of  their  paths  extended  fit)m  3°  to  15°,  though  in  some  cases  they  were  30^ 
in  length.  Attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  discovering  the  points  of  radiation, 
and  to  noting  the  times  of  appearance. 

The  Radiant- PohUa.-^t  was  soon  seen  that  there  were  two  distinct  radiant- 
points;  the  one  in  the  region  of  Casseiopeia,  the  other  about  Andromeda.  By 
drawing  on  the  spot  the  courses  of  the  meteors  among  the  sters,  the  points  of  radia- 
tion were  marked  on  a  map,  and  were  found  to  lie  as  follows : — That  in  Casseio- 
peia had  for  its  right  ascension  2*»  48™,  and  for  ite  north  polar  distance  29°  SO'. 
The  other  was  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  ite  position  was  R,A.=0*'  46". 
N.P.D.=6r.  ' 

The  numbers  of  Shooting-stars, — ^The  numbers  of  those  which  came  from  the 
Gasseiopeian  and  Piscian  ^ups,  and  also  of  the  unconformable  meteors,  were  all 
separated,  and  are  shown  m  the  following  Table. 
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The  ptisitbn  of  the*  observer  wm  not  such  ii«  t^j  see  at  all  -w^U  thiisu  eiKniny"  fj\>nj 
I*iMf?«3  till  lii"*  45"*, 

ThB  night  of  Auyist  11  rmd  the  minimi?  0f  Au^iwt  15  w«*ro  rhunlvt  Ij'it  tbo 
po*^itioiift  and  dtn^'lioui*  nf  flij^hl  af  whout  a  fluK^^ri  ?ihtwUiiJ^*wtm^  wero  dnteniiiTied, 
mnti  wliirh  it  iifip4*ftr*«d  (Imi  tht*  i-mliwit-ncnnt  vviw  in  t*afl-4ni>pn»t  but  that  it  wfta 
not  sa  distiuetlj  ijnu'k'sd  m  on  tlit*  [iri^viuu^  nif^ht,  mid  »«^i^riied  to  U*j  iif^aror  to 

On  the  Gftl^s  atyf  Minrru^aneA  of  the  InSmi  Ocean  South  qf  the  EqitaiOK 

Th(*  iMUhor  stAtM  thftt  bjmetifj»  ^>f  the  loii^-honk^of  rea^ieL^  visiting  the  h(irbi:>ur  of 
Port  Louis,  lh*^  M''tef>roltJgij?id  ^od<-tvor  ^fauriliue',  eineo  itj^  fc>rmntion  in  18oL  hiid 
been  colWtin>r  meteondog'iml  statist Icj*  uf  lb«i  indiajj  Oeonn  in  Lht*  funti  *»f  a  joumo) 
showing  the  titiU^^of  the  windfl^  WMuthi^r,  nnd  st-tt,  on  f'Vt*r)*  dj*,?.  Tbt*  total  DUinbiTof 
day^'  oW^rvatious  tabulfltod  in  i*hrooi»lo^Hr«l  nrdi^r  down  to' the  iilst  nf  Hw-f^vber, 
i^^,  ifl  ITOjOtX),  and  in  stiriif  yenr.*  the  daily  n venire  ia  from  70 to  N3  ob^orvfitioiiii  of 
twenty- four  b ours  mch .  Sinew  1  HrtH  ft  t^ ^msidt^mhk^  n iini bir  of  S ynop ti e  C h  rirts  ( up- 
ward:; of  500)  hav6  been  oonstrurted,  nnd  it  In  propo^'d  to  publisb  a  suri^s  of  mch 
cliHrts,  ahowinif  the  state  of  the  wiudfi  and  woatht^r  over  the  Indian  Ueeiui  attiooa 
on  fflch  day  for  a  pwritid  of  one  jt^ar.  In  addition  to  th*'****  t^djukti-d  obsprvfttionfl, 
a  ma.=ia  of  nift>n nation  ha^  been  coUtH'ted  n?j^Tvrdin?f  the  j^k-s  ivbich  hare  txieiured 
in  th(?i  Iiidiajn  Oeean,  vn^nj  of  which  have  been  di'iieribed  in  the  ?5oriety'*i  TranflM- 
lionA.  A.^  Secretary  to  the  Society,  tlie  author  iiatl  opportiinitieii  of  .^^ti'idyin «  the«e 
jralea,  and  bK^Ln^  now  in  this  country  he  beg^ged  perniidjiiuu  to  einnmnnicate  some  of 
the  rejanltis  of  his  inrestigation^. 

'rhe  (af>des  mid  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Oeean  South  of  the  Equator  may  hi^  Ihua 
Haasilied  :— lat,  trade-wind  pHha,  in  whit-h  the  wind  veera  lit  tie;  2nd,  the  extni- 
bffipical  gnl&^»  between  thi;*  parallel  of  rW  and  W  S.,  in  whieb  the  wind  ^nernlly 
\eers  or  shifb^ ;  and  .'^rd,  the  tropit„kil  hurricanes,  in  which  the  wind  alwaya  veers 
or  shiftsi- 

1.  Thi?  tmde-wind  gales  oecttr  in  all  »oasoiiB,  but  chiefly  in  the  winter  montba  of 
June,  J uh%  and  Aog-ipt^  when  the  S.  V\'.  monsoon  preyailf*  north  of  the  equator, 
and  the  S*E.  trade-wind  acquires  additional  strength  from  the  demand  made  upon 
it  to  supply  the  monsoon,  the  two  winds  being  apparently  one  sysitem  under  the 

*  A  ehiinge  in  the  pojdtion  of  the  radiflut  point  of  tho  August  nhowet  on  difibrent  night* 
bftj*  lotig  bwn  fltwpceted,  Si?e  Prof<>8gor  Twininpfs  remarkH  in  th*^  Ammmo  Journal  of 
SrientM*,  2iid  *ene«s,  rol.  njLii.  p.  444,  and  vol  ijin.  p.  305.  It  ifl  to  be  regriftted  lliat  the 
ebudv  state  of  thfir  vvi^Ather  nt  BL  Andrews  prti^ent*>d  tbe  fwttlement  of  Ihi;?  qtiosdon  i 
but  probably  some  other  obyt^rver  hua  been  niore  fortwnate. 
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influence  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  the  high  temperature  which  prevails  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  At  Mauntius  these  gales  are  characterised  by  a  barometric 
pressure  of  SO-ifoo  to  30*400  inches.  The  wind  sets  in  at  South  to  S.S.E.,  and 
seldom  veers  more  than  a  point  or  two,  the  barometer  at  times  oscillating  during 
the  heiffht  of  the  gaJe,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  passing  showers,  but 
never  with  heavy  rain,  thunder,  or  lightning.  Generally  the  ^e  commences  in 
about  SOP  S.,  and  advances  towards  the  equator,  like  an  extensive  wave  or  billow, 
the  barometer  rising  at  each  successive  locality  some  time  before  the  wind  acquires 
much  force.  It  is  preceded  by  a  heavy  sea,  which  occasionally  proves  dangerous 
near  the  equator.  It  lasts  from  one  to  ten  days,  and  blows  in  fitfid  gusts,  which 
at  Mauritius  have  usually  a  pressure  of  1  to  10  Ids.  on  the  square  foot,  and  at  times 
of  10  to  20  lbs.  Owing  to  tne  frequency  of  these  gales  the  mean  daily  maximum 
force  of  the  wind  at  Mauritius  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

2.  The  extra-tropical  gales,  between  the  parallels  of  80^  and  45°  S.,  also 
occur  in  all  seasons,  but  are  most  violent  from  May  to  August  inclusive.  These 
ffales  are  generally  characterised  by  the  presence  of  two  currents  of  air,  the  one 
from  the  southward,  and  the  other  from  the  northward,  the  two  currents  being 
variously  situated  with  respect  to  each  other.  At  times  they  exist  side  by  side,  as 
surfece-winds,  the  one  from  the  S.W.,  and  the  other  from  the  N.E.,  eacli  occupy- 
ing a  belt  of  5°  to  30*^  in  longitude,  stretching  from  the  parallel  of  30^  S.  as  far  south 
as  the  observations  extend,  viz.  45°  S.  In  the  narrow  space  between  the  two  winds, 
light  airs,  calms,  and  a  high  cross  sea,  with  heavy  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  gene- 
r^y  prevail,  and  there  the  barometer  is  lowest.  The  belt  of  southerly  wincfi  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  belt  of  northerly  winds,  and  the  two  travel  laterally  to  the  east- 
ward, preserving  their  relative  positions  often  for  several  days.  The  gale  of  the  13th 
to  the  20th  of  Januaiy,  1801,  as  would  be  seen  by  inspecting  a  number  of  charts 
illustrative  of  it,  was  a  good  example,  and  many  others  might  be  adduced.  The 
barometer  stands  higher,  and  the  Uiermometer  lower,  in  the  southerly  than  in  the 
northerly  wind.  On  the  western  side  of  the  former  the  barometer  has  been  known 
to  stand  as  high  as  30*650  inches,  while  in  the  trough,  or  space  between  the  two 
winds,  it  stood  at  29*000  inches.  Sometimes  there  are  several  alternate  belts  of 
southerly  and  northerly  winds,  as  in  gales  which  took  place  on  the  27th  and  2dth 
of  July,  1863. 

In  ]flac6  of  forming  parallel  belts,  however,  the  two  winds  are  often  inclined,  and 
sometimes  directly  opposed,  to  each  other.  Occasionally,  too,  only  one  of  them 
appears,  the  other,  if  it  exists  at  all,  being  either  above  the  sunace-wind,  or  away 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  to  which  the  observations  do  not  extend.  This  was  the  case 
from  the  I4th  to  the  20th  of  May.  1865,  when  a  violent  north-wester  occurred  in 
the  space  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  32°  E.,  and  the  parallels  of  30*^ 
and  45°  S. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  positions  of  the  two  currents  of  air,  the  gales  inva^ 
riably  travel  to  the  eastward,  and  many  of  them  have  been  traced  from  the  meri- 
dian of  Greenwich  to  65°  E.  Where  they  originate,  and  how  £Sm  they  travel,  has 
not  been  determined.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  are  revolving  gales,  althoiu^h 
whirlwinds  may  occasionally  occur  between  the  inner  edges  of  tjie  two  winds ;  lor 
in  no  instance  has  the  wind  been  traced  round  an  axis,  or  central  area,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tropical  hurricanes.  They  take  place  with  so  much  uniformity  and  regularity 
that  their  progress  may  be  traced  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  veering  or  snifting  of  the  wind,  when  there  are  two  currents,  be  known 
beforehand,  the  shift  being  (often  suddenly)  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  or  from  N. W.rd 
to  S.W.rd,  and  the  veering  from  N.K  to  North,  N.W.,  West,  &c.,  or  with  the  sun. 
They  last  from  one  to  seven  days,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  four  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  The  wind  usually  sets  in  at  N.E.rd  and  ends  at  S.W.rd,  or  S.E.rd.  After 
the  shift,  or  when  the  wind  comes  to  the  south  of  west,  the  barometer  rises,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  wind  gradually  abates.  They  succeed  one  another  at  short  in- 
tervals and  with  considerable  regularity,  but  vary  in  Jorce.  Even  the  ordinary 
changes  of  wind  and  weather  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  antagonistic  currents  of  air  tq  which  reference  has  been  made. 

«3.  Many  persons  were  at  first  little  disposed  to  accept  the  *  Law  of  Storms  *  as 
laid  down  by  Redfield,  Reid,  Thom,  and  Piddington,  and  there  were  points  on 
which  these  writers  themselves  wers  not  agreed.     Even  at  the  present  day  there 
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are  shipmasters  and  others  who  put  little  faith  in  the  tjieory  of  revolving  storms. 
But  a  xjareful  investigation  of  all  the  great  storms  which  have  occurred  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  south  of  the  equator,  dunng  the  last  eighteen  years,  has  amply  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  theory  in  the  main.  On  the  other  hand,  some  corrections 
and  modifications  are  required. 

These  rotatory  storms,  which  are  confined  to  the  months  of  November  to  May  in- 
clusive, originate  between  the  parallels  of  6°  to  14°  S.,  and  travel  to  the  W.S.W., 
and  afterwards,  but  not  always,  to  the  southward  ana  S.E. ;  the  wind  invariably 
moving  round  a  central  space  (which  is  usually  characterised  by  a  calm)  from 
left  to  right,  or  with  the  haada  of  a  watch ;  while  the  storm,  which  has  a  diameter 
of  1  to  1500  miles,  moves  onwards  at  the  rate  of  1  to  20  miles,  but  more  frequently 
4  to  7  miles  an  hour,  for  a  period  varying  fr6m  a  few  hours  to  ten  days,  attended 
with  torrents  of  rain,  and  in  its  northern  naif  often  with  lightning.  ' 

It  would  appear  that  when  they  were  first  made  a  subject  of  investigation, 
attention  was  (Suefly  directed  to  what  took  place  within  the  storm,  all  the  infor- 
mation regarding  it  having  been  derived  from  a  few  vessels  which  had  been  involved 
in  it;  while  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  state  of  the  prevailing  winds  at  a  distance, 
or  of  the  possible  connexion  between  them  and  the  ongln  and  progress  of  the  storm, 
tience  some  writers  appear  to  hav«  regarded  them  sjb  detached  disks  of  air,  put 
and  sustained  in  motion  by  electricity,  magnetism,  earthquakes,  or  some  otner 
mysterious  agency. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  extended  system  of  observation  adopted  at  Mauritius 
was  to  show,  what  had  been  surmised  by  Dr.  Thom,  that  these  revolving  storms 
are  invariably  generated  between  the  N.  W.  monsoon  and  the  S.E.  trade- wind,  and 
that  to  all  appearance  their  rise  and  progress  are  intimately  connected  with  those 
two  opposing  winds.  The  fact  that  they  occur  only  during  t^p  monsoon  months 
in  itself  favours  the  supposition  of  a  connexion  between  the  two  phenomena. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  moilsoon  extends  farther  south  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ocean,  its  southern  limits  often  stretching  obliquely 
from  Tamatave,  in  Madagascar,  on  the  west,  to  Sumatra  on  the  east  To  the  south 
of  the  N.W.  monsoon  the  S.E.  trade-wind  prevails.  Between  the  two  winds  there 
is  a  space  of  calms,  or  light  variables.  During  hot  sultry  weather  evaporation 
must  take  place  rapidly,  especially  in  the  trade* wind  region.  The  vapour  is  carried 
by  the  two  winds  towards  the  space  which  separates  them,  and  is  accumulated 
there  until  the  air  becomes  saturated.  There  may  at  the  same  time  be  an  ascend- 
ing colunm  of  air  and  vapour,  which  would  further  promote  condensation.  Heavy 
ram  sets  in,  the  barometer  fEtUs,  and  the  two  oppositely  directed  winds  flow  to- 
wards the  locality  of  diminished  pressiure,  bringing  with  them  more  vapour,  which 
is  also  speedily  converted  into  ram,  the  barometer  falling  lower. 

As  the  vapour  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind,  and  its  precipitation  in 
the  trade-wmd  region  is  followed  bv  a  decrease  of  barometric  pressure  there,  the 
movement  of  the  area  of  diminished  pressure  is  towards  the  south,  across  the  tnule- 
wind  region,  the  N.W.  monsoon,  and  the  N.E.  trade-wind  to  the  north  of  it,  where 
the  barometer  is  high,  pressing  to  the  southward  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and 
the  monsoon,  as  it  were,  eating  into  the  trade-wind  as  the  aqueous  precipitation 
proceeds.  In  this  way  the  monsoon  sometimes  advances  along  its  whole  extent  in 
longitude  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  even  beyond  it,  until  the  trade-wind  alto- 
gether disappears,  or  is  found  only  far  to  the  south.  When  the  vapour  has  been 
precipitated  the  trade-wind  gradually  returns,  the  monsoon  receding  before  it  to 
the  northward,  until  the  two  winds  again  attain  their  normal  positions.  After  a 
lapse  of  some  time,  during  which  another  accumulation  of  vapour  takes  place, 
heavy  rains  again  commence  on  the  equatorial  borders  of  the  trade-wind,  and  the 
monsoon  again  advances  to  the  soutnward.  The  two  winds  thus  oscillate  back- 
wards and  torwards  during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  on  these  occasions,  when 
the  monsoon  is  advancing  to  the  soutiiward,  that  the  tropical  revolving  storms 
occur,  the  south-west  and  west  sides  of  the  storm  being  apparently  feni  by  the 
trade-wind,  and  its  north-east  and  east  sides  by  the  monsoon. 

Instances  of  the  advancement  of  the  monsoon  to  the  southward,  as  from  the 
13th  to  the  18th  of  February,  1860,  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  January,  1861,  the  1st 
to  the  18th  of  February,  1861,  and  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  February,  1865,  were  given 
in  a  series  of  charts  showing  the  directions  of  the  wind  at  noon  on  each  day. 
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Revolving  stonns,  however,  do  not  always  ttike  place  on  such  occasions,  although , 
as  the  monsoon  approaches,  the  wind  generally  veers  ^m  E.S.E.  to  East,  North^ 
and  N.W.,  with  much  rain,  and  generally  thunder  and  lightning.  Nor  does  the 
monsoon  always  advance  along  its  whole  extent  in  longituae,  but  more  frequently 
penetrates  into  the  trade-wind,  and  then  only  one  rotatory  storm  is  formed.  When 
the  monsoon  and  trade-wind  are  in  collision  over  a  considerable  extent  of  longi- 
tude, or  across  the  whole  ocean,  two  or  more  revolving  storms  may  be  formed,  which 
sometimes  rage  together  for  several  days,  as  in  the  case  of  two  violent  hurricanes 
which  occurred  between  the  8th  and  the  17th  of  February,  1861,  and  of  several 
others  between  the  6th  and  24th  of  April,  1866.  On  occasions  like  these  as  many 
as  five  rotatory  storms  have  been  known  to  exist  at  the  same  time  along  the  inner 
borders  of  the  two  winds,  but  they  did  not  all  last  long. 

In  the  earlier  and  latter  parts  of  the  season  these  storms  often  do  not  travel 
beyond  the  parallel  of  16®  S.  They  are  most  frequent  in  February  and  March,  and 
during  those  months  they  generally  advance  to  25°  S.,  and  sometimes  to  80®  or 
82°  S.  Their  tracks  are  generaUv  curves,  the  convexities  of  which  are  towards  the 
west,  and  the  apices  anywhere  between  the  parallels  of  14°  and  24**  S.,  according 
to  the  season.  It  would  appear  that  they  traverse  the  trade-wind  region  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  the  aqueous  precipitation  being  in  that  di^ction,  and  of 
tne  monsoon  extending  farther  south  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ocean,  as  already  stated.    The  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  body  of  the  storm 

a  be  accounted  for  by  the  relative  positions  and  directions  of  the  monsoon  and 
9-wind,  independently  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  although  that  also 
may  have  an  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  these  storms,  it  varies,  and  is  not  so  circular  as  is  usually 
supposed.  The  wind  generally  blows  spirally  towards  and  ultimately  around  the 
centre,  as  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  collective  evidence  of  vessels  on  all  sides  of  the 
storm,  but  also  by  individucd  vessels  occasionaUy  running  completely  round  the  cen- 
tre, and  being  gradually  drawn  into  it.  An  example  of  this  occurred  in  May,  1868, 
when  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dundee,  called  the '  Earl  of  Dalhousie  (Capt. 
Campbell),  scudded,  at  the  rate  of  10  to  18  knots  an  hour,  three  times  round  the 
centre  of  a  revolving  storm,  which  at  the  time  happened  to  be  nearly  stationary, 
till  at  length  she  reached  the  central  calm.     (Charts  were  exhibited  showing  the 

Sositions  of  the  vessels  and  directions  of  the  wind  in  this  storm  at  noon  on  each 
ay  from  the  7th  to  the  20th  of  the  month.) 

As  the  trade-wind  in  front  of  a  revolving  storm  often  blows  in  strong  gales  with 
a  faUinff  barometer  over  many  degrees  in  longitude,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
especia&y  at  a  distance,  is  far  mm  being  at  right  angles  to  the  bearing  of  the 
centre,  severe  losses  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  vessels,  having  the  wind  at 
S.E.,  running  to  the  west  or  N.W.  with  the  view  of  crossing  the  storm's  path, 
under  the  impression  that  the  centre  bore  N.E.  In  place  of  bearing  N.R,  when 
the  wind  is  from  S.E.,  the  centre  may  bear  North  or  N.N.W.,  and  if  the  storm  be 
travelling  to  the  S.W.,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  vessel  steering  westward  or  N.W. 
may  be  running  to  her  destruction.  During  a  hurricane  in  February.  1860,  for 
example,  a  number  of  vessels  left  the  roadsteads  of  Reunion  with  the  wind  at 
S.E.,  and,  running  to  the  N.W.,  got  into  the  heart  of  the  storm.  Several  of 
them  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  others  were  never  heard  of,  and 
of  those  that  returned  some  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  safest  course  seems  to  be 
to  lie  to  and  watch  the  barometer  and  wind  till  the  bearing  of  the  centre  be  known 
with  some  certainty. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  losses  of  life  and  nropert^  in  the  Indian  Ocean  south  of 
the  Equator  arise  from  homewards-bound  vessels  runmng  into  revolving  storms  to  the 
southward  of  them,  by  taking  supposed  advantage  of  the  N.E.  winds  of  a  storm, 
between  the  parallels  of  10°  and  16°  S.,  and  steering  to  the  S.W.  till  they  get  in 
front  of  the  storm.  This  is  the  more  to  be  reg^tted,  inasmuch  as  all  such  losses  may 
be  easily  avoided  bylying-to  till  the  barometer  rises  and  the  weather  improves,  or  by 
proceedmg  cautiously  to  the  southward.  Heavy  losses  occur  annually  ftora  inat- 
tention to  this  simple  precaution.  In  May,  1863,  for  instance,  of  twelve  homeward- 
bound  vessels  which  nad  got  involved  in  a  revolving  storm  by  running  to  the 
southward  with  increasing  winds,  fiEdling  barometer,  and  threatening  weather,  two 
had  to  be  abandoned  at  sea,  and  the  others  were  so  disabled  that  on  arriving  at 
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Port  Louis  some  of  them  were  condemned,  and  some  detained  for  two  or  three 
months  undei^^oing  repairs.  The  loss  on  that  single  occasion  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  £60,000,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  vessels  had  kept  back  for  a  day  or  two,  and  not  run  headlong  into 
the  storm.  In  the  hurricane  season,  in  those  latitudes,  with  the  wind  anywhere 
between  north  and  south,  through  the  west,  the  weather  squally  and  threatening, 
and  the  barometer  falling,  a  vessel  should  not  press  too  much  to  the  southward. 
By  attention  to  this  rule  the  storm  will  be  avoided. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  existence  of  a  gale  belonging  to  any  one  of  the 
three  classes  above  described  is  indicated  at  Mauritius  by  the  barometer,  winds, 
and  weather,  even  when  the  distance  is  very  considerable.  A  trade- wind  gale  is 
preceded  by  a  high  and  rising  barometer,  and  by  the  setting  in  of  the  wind  at 
southward,  generally  with  a  clear  sky.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barometer  at  Mau- 
ritius always  fells  during  a  gale  belonging  to  either  of  the  other  two  classes.  As 
a  general  rule,  if  the  barometer  fall  steadily  for  three  or  four  days  to  the  extent  of 
even  one-tenth  of  an  inch  below  its  height  for  the  season,  it  may  be  inferred  either 
that  a  tropical  gale  exists  on  the  equatorial  borders  of  the  trade-wind,  or  an  extra-^ 
tropical  one  on  its  polar  borders ;  and  the  direction  and  veering  of  the  wind,  and 
the  character  of  the  clouds,  will  determine  in  which  of  these  directions  the 
disturbance  is  taking  place.  At  the  setting  in  of  a  tropical  gale  away  to  the  north- 
ward or  N.E.,  the  trade-wind  at  Mauritius  is  drawn  towaras  the  locality  of  dimi- 
nished pressure,  and  the  barometer  falls.  When  an  extra-tropical  ^e  takes  place 
away  to  the  S.W.,  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade- wmd  is  deflected 
in  that  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  N.E.  winds  of  the  east  side  of  the 
gale,  and  in  this  case  also  the  barometer  falls  at  Mauritius,  imtil  the  southerly  winds 
of  tne  west  side  of  the  gale  have  begun  to  exert  their  influence,  as  the  gale  ad- 
vances to  the  eastward.  The  existence  of  all  the  heavy  gales  which  have  taken 
place  in  either  direction,  for  some  years  back,  has  been  known  at  Mauritius,  and 
&equently  announced  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 

On  Meteorological  Observations  at  Sea,  By  F.  W.  Moppat. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Moppat. 
These  observations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ozone 
in  different  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea.  The  observations  extend 
between  lat  6^  N.  and  30°  S.,  and  long.  83°  E.  and  26°  W.  The  author  had  ob- 
served that  as  the  wind  veered  with  increasing  readings  of  the  barometer  from  south 
points  of  the  compass  through  west  to  norm,  ozone  disappeared,  and  continued 
absent  while  the  wind  was  in  points  between  north  and  east,  and  that  it  reap- 
peared as  the  wind  veered  with  decreasing  readings  of  the  barometer  to  south 
points.  The  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  ozone  with  these  conditions  were 
so  regular  that  the  changes  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an  invariable  atmospheric 
law,  and  the  author  was  mduced  to  examine  the  law  of  the  rotation  of  the  wind, 
so  clearly  developed  by  Dove,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  polar  current  is  the  non-ozoniferous,  or  that  of  minimum  of  ozone,  and 
that  the  equatorial,  or  sea-wind,  is  the  ozoniferous,  or  that  of  the  maximum  of 
ozone.  According  to  the  rotation  theory,  the  polar  current  in  the  northern  he- 
misphere forms  the  N.E  "  trade,"  and  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere  fbrms  the 
S.E.  **  trade,"  while  the  equatorials  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  form 
the  upper  or  returning  "trades."  These  returning  "trades"  come  to  the  earth's 
surface  in  both  hemispheres  about  the  28th  degree  (the  latitude  varies  with  the 
season),  north  and  south  of  the  equator.  The  author  stated  that  if  his  deductions 
are  trustworthy,  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  "  trades"  ought  to  be  the  minimum  of  ozone 
currents,  and  the  returning  ^*  trades"  the  maximum  of  ozone  currents ;  that  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  forming  the  S.W.  wind,  and  the  other  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere a  N.  W.  wind ;  and  as  these  currents  consisted  of  the  atmospheres  of  equa- 
torial latitudes,  the  quantity  of  ozone  ought  to  be  at  least  as  great  at  the  equator 
as  with  the  returning  currents.  The  author  showed  by  tabulated  results  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  he  expressed  a  belief  that  were  it  not  for  the  modifying  effects 
of  the  trade-winds,  ozone  would  be  a  constant  quantity  at  sea. 
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On  the  Errors  of  Aneroids  at  varums  Pressures. 
By  Balfottk  Stewart,  LL,D.,  F.R,8,,  Superintendent  of  Kew  Observatory. 

At  the  request  of  the  Meteorological  Committee  experiments  have  lately  been 
made  at  Kew  Observatory,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  an  aneroid 
may  be  considered  as  a  reliable  instrument  when  exposed  to  considerable  changes 
of  pressure,  such  as  occur  in  mountain  ascents. 

In  order  to  make  these  experiments,  a  large  receiver  had  attached  to  it  a  standard 
barometer,  of  which  the  accuracy  had  been  previously  ascertained.  By  means  of 
an  air-pump;  the  aneroids,  when  placed  in  this  receiver,  might  be  subjected  to  any 
pressure,  the  exact  amount  of  pressure  being  noted  bv  the  standard  barometer. 
An  arrangement  devised  by  Mr.  beckley,  mechanical  assistant  at  Kew,  enabled  the 
aneroids  to  be  tapped  while  in  the  receiver,  so  as  to  imitate,  as  well  as  possible, 
the  tapping  of  the  hand,  to  which  these  instruments  are  usually  subjected  previous 
to  their  readings  being  taken. 

For  the  aneroids,  to  which  I  shall  immediately  refer,  observations  were  made  for 
every  inch  of  pressure  between  30  inches  and  19  inches,  ten  minutes  being  occu- 
pied in  going  nrom  one  stage  to  the  next,  and  the  instruments  being  always  tapped 
at  every  stage.  When  they  had  reached  their  lowest  pressure,  they  were  kept  at  this 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  ana  were  then  raised  in  stages  of  1  inch  every  ten  minutes 
until  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  was  finally  reached.  The  instruments 
themselves  were  obtained  from  tne  best-known  makers,  who  kindly  lent  aneroids 
for  the  purpose  of  this  experiment. 

The  following  Table  aenotes  the  average  behaviour  of  these  instruments  so 
treated,  eight  sets  of  experiments  having  been  made,  and  the ,  instruments  being 
one  half  large  instruments,  diameter  4  mches,  and  one  half  small  instruments, 
diameter  2  inches. 

Supposing  the  instruments  were  quite  right  at  starting  at  the  pressure  of  30 
inches,  then  their  behaviour  while  the  pressure  was  being  lowered  is  represented 
by  the  following  Table : — 
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At  30  inches,  error  -00 
„  29  „  „  +-03 
„  28      „         „     -f -03 

"  II      ''         "     -^"^ 
„   26      „         „        ;00 

„  25      „         „     -•02 

From  this  T&ble  we  may  learn  the  following  facts : — 

1.  If  we  compare  an  aneroid  with  a  standard  barometer  before  beginning  our 
observations,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  index  error,  and  if  we  then  gradually  lower 
the  pressure,  using  the  above  index  error,  we  shall  find  that  the  instrument  lags 
behind  or  reads  rather  too  high  down  to  26  inches,  at  which  point  its  behaviour 
appears  to  be  reversed,  and  it  falls  thereafter  too  fast 

2.  The  instrument  is,  however,  tolerably  accurate  down  to  24  inches^  or  through 
a  range  of  6  inches. 

3.  if  we  compare  the  aneroid  with  a  standard  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  observations,  we  shall  get  much  less  reliable  results. 

Suppose  now  that  the  instrument  is  allowed  to  remain  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
lowest  pressure,  and  that  it  starts  from  this  pressure  of  19  inches,  going  upwards, 
being  quite  ri^ht  at  starting,  as  compared  with  a  standard  barometer,  tnen  the 
average  behaviour  will  be  represented  by  the  following  Table : — 

in.  in. 

At  25  inches,  error  -|-*01 
„  26  „  „  +-03 
„  27  „  „  +05 
„  28  „  „  -I--08 
„  29      „  „     -I--12 

„  30      „         „     +14 
From  Table  U.  we  may  learn  as  follows : — 
1.  If  we  start  firom  a  low  pressure  (19  inches)  and  compare  our  aneroid  with  a 


At  19  inches, 

error      "00 

„  20      „ 

„     -02 

„  21       „ 

„     -02 

„  22      „ 

„     -02 

«  23      „ 

„     --01 

»  24      „ 

„        -00 
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standard  barometer  before  beginning  our  observations  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
index  error,  and  if  we  then  gradually  increase  the  pressure,  using  the  above  index 
error,  we  shall  find  that  the  instrument  lags  behind,  that  is  to  say,  reads  too  low 
up  to  24  inches,  at  which  point  its  behaviour  appears  to  be  reversed,  and  it  there- 
auer  rises  too  fast. 

2.  The  instrument  is,  however,  tolerably  accurate  up  to  26  inches,  or  through  a 
range  of  6  inches. 

8.  If  we  compare  our  aneroid  with  a  standard  at  the  end  instead  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  observations,  we  shall  get  much  less  reliable  results. 

So  much  for  the  double  experiment,  in  which  the  pressure  is  first  lowered  and 
then  raised. 

Now,  if  at  the  end  of  this  experiment  we  compare  our  aneroid  with  a  standard 
once  more  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  we  shall  find  tnatj  on  the  whole^  its  indications 
have  fallen,  or  it  reads  too  low,  but  gradually,  and  m  course  of  time,  it  recovers 
itself. 

This  is  seen  by  the  following  instances : — 


2-inch  aneroid. 
Error  before  experiment  -h  '47 
Immediately  after  „  4-*19 
23  hours  after  „      4-  '34 

40  „  „       +-37 


4j-inch  aneroid. 

Error  before  experiment  4-  "04 

Immediately  after    „  —  "OG 

1  hour  after  „  —  '06 

18  hours  after  „  —  "Ol 

3daysafl»r  „  -|--01 

3  weeks  after  „  -I--07 


2}-inch  aneroid. 
Error  before  experiment  -|-  '11 
Immediately  after    „       +  -03 
18  hours  after  „       -|-'10 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  remark  that  large  aneroids  are  better  than  small  ones, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table  denoting  the  average  behaviour  of  small 
and  large  instruments  for  the  down  observation. 

Error  Error 

Pressure  of  large.  of  small. 

30 -00  00 

29 -f-04  ..., -f-04 

28  -I--04 -I--02 

27 +-02 -00 

26  H--01 , --02 

25  -00 --06 

24 :   ....    ^-02 -07 

23  --04 -11 

The  expeinments  are  not  yet  quite  finished,  but  we  may  perhaps  conclude — 

1.  That  if  a  good  4-inch  aneroid  be  first  of  all  compared  with  a  standard  baro- 
meter, and  then  gradually  subjected  to  a  decrease  of  pressure,  it  will  give  reliable 
results  through  a  range  of  6  inches. 

2.  That  if  a  good  4-inch  aneroid  be  first  compared  with  a  standard  barometer 
at  a  low  pressure,  and  then  graduaUy  subjected  to  an  increase  of  pressure,  it  wiU 
give  reliaole  results  through  a  range  of  6  inches,  starting  from  the  low  pressure. 

3.  The  results  would  probably  be  still  better  if  the  instrument,  before  use,  were 
compared  with  a  standard  barometer  after  the  manner  I  have  now  described. 

Sto-rm-  Wamhigs,  their  Importance  and  Practicability. 
By  Colonel  Sykbs,  M,R,F,B,S. 
The  author  adduced  the  testimony  of  numerous  men  of  scientific  eminence,  and 
the  Reports  from  the  seaports  to  the  great  importance  of  the  signals  lately  in  prac- 
tice at  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Doth  from  humane 
and  commercial  points  of  view,  and  then  stated  that  out  of  405  warnings  given  in 
three  years,  the  prognostications  were  correct  for  306'  times.    No  one  could  tell  the 

Eossible  number  of  lives  and  amount  of  property  which  had  thus  been  saved ;  and 
e  asked  if  this  did  not  sufficientiy  justify  the  continuance  of  these  storm- wam- 
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ingSy  even  though  founded  on  supposed  empirical  data.  The  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  had  dedinea  to  contmue  these  warnings,  on  the  ground  that 
Admiral  I^itzRoj  had  obtained  his  conclusions  on  empirical  data.  The  author  stated 
that  the  Committee  proposed  to  establish  eight  additional  observatories  througliout 
the  empire ;  and  at  the  end  of  iifleen  years  they  expected  to  be  able  to  predict 
storms  on  philosophical  data,  and  not  on  empirical  oata.  But  if  during  the  last 
fifty  years  all  the  Observatories  of  the  kingdom  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  these 
results,  the  author  thought  that  they  were  not  likely  to  do  so  during  the  next  fif- 
teen years,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  would  be  wasted. 

On  Evaporation  from  Rain-gauget,     By  John  Thbttstok. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Address  hy  the  President,  Thokas  Ain)EBSON,  M,D,y  F,R,S.K 

Ox  many  previous  occasions  the  British  Association  has  met  in  places  which  have 
afibrded  tne  chemist  valuable  opportunities  of  seeing  the  principles  of  his  science 
reduced  to  practice,  and  the  various  papers  which  have  been  read  at  this  Section  on 
these  subjects,  and  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  regarding  them,  have  formed 
a  very  interesting  department  of  its  proceedings.  At  the  present  Meeting  little  of 
this  is  likely  to  enga^  our  attention ;  for  though  the  manu&ctures  of  Dundee  have 
probably  increaseo^  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  ti^an 
those  of  any  other  town  m  the  kingdom,  they  have  taken  a  direction  which  gives 
but  little  scope  for  the  applications  of  chemistry,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  simpler  operations  of  the  dyer,  there  is  really  scarcely  anything  which 
need  specially  attract  our  attention.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  fiiirly 
anticipated  that  the  business  of  the  Section  will  be  more  particularly  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  the  great  principles  of  the  science  which  to  the  genersd  public 
are  often  less  interesting,  and  regarded  as  the  exclusive  province  of  those  engaged 
in  scientific  study,  and  not  sufficiently  recognized  as  being  the  only  sure  foun&tion 
on  which  the  superstructure  of  practical  progress  can  be  raised. 

The  consideration  of  these  ^neral  principles  is,  however,  at  the  present  moment 
a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance,  for  the  science  of  chemistry  is  in  a  state 
of  transition.  The  immense  accumulation  of  facts  which  has  been  made  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  has  not  only  increased  her  bounds,  but  bas  shown 
the  insufficiency  of  those  principles  on  which  the  chemist  was  formerly  ready  to 
rely  with  almost  implicit  confidence,  and  introduced  changes  amoimting  to  a  revo- 
lution, which  have  nad  the  effect  of  unsettling  the  views  formerly  entertained, 
without  as  yet  introducing  anything  which  can  be  considered  satisfactory  in  their 
place.  The  atomic  theory,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
explained  with  clearness  and  precision  all  the  facts  of  the  science  tnen  known,  has 
proved  itself  (at  least  in  the  form  in  which  Dalton  left  it)  no  longer  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  At  the  time  at  which  it  was  produced,  the  knowledge  of  chemists 
was  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  compounds,  among  which  those 
of  oxygen  had  so  preponderating  an  importance  that  the  science  of  the  time  might 
almost  be  described  as  the  chemistry  of  oxygen.  At  the  present  moment,  if  we 
were  to  attach  to  it  the  name  of  any  in^vidnal  element,  we  should  probably 
describe  the  whole  science  by  the  definition  which  has  been  so  often  applied  to 
organic  chemistry,  and  call  it  the  chemistry  of  carbon,  for  it  is  in  the  study  of  the 
compounds  of  that  element  that  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  chemist  has 
now  to  contend  have  had  their  origin.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  indeed, 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  and 
Ampere  especially  suggested  that  the  chemical  atom  mi^ht  with  advantage  be 
considered  to  be  a  congeries  of  smaller  particles ;  but  this  and  other  analogous 
additions  to  the  original  conceptions  of  the  chemical  atom,  being  of  a  purely  specu- 
lative character,  and  having  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  facts  then,  or  even  now 
known,  have  never  been  accepted  by  chemists,  or  received  firom  them  more  than  a 
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very  passing  notice,  and  were  not  unfairly  considered  to  be  unnecessary  complica- 
tions of  the  theory.  It  was  left  for  time  to  acciunulate  fsLCta,  for  which  DaIton*s 
theory  supplied  no  explanation  of  any  kind,  and  these  were  at  first  neglected ;  but 
as  their  number  increased,  their  explanation  was  evaded  by  the  invention  of  names 
intended  to  group  together  facts  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  similar  causes.  Such 
names  as  catalysis,  allotropy,  and  the  like,  really  explain  nothing ;  they  are  little 
better  than  scientific  lumber-rooms,  in  which  unexplained  facts  are  stowed  away 
until  it  suits  our  knowledge  or  our  convenience  to  classify  and  explain  them.  I 
am  far  firom  assertinff  that  this  mode  of  ^uping  facts  supposed  to  have  something 
in  common,  has  not  its  advantages,  provided  only  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
it  is  the  grouping  of  ignorance.  The  risk  lies  in  the  name  being  accepted  as  an 
explimation,  and  mquiry  being  thereby  retarded — and  something  of  this  sort  has 
indeed  occurred ;  for  though  these  facts  were  admitted  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  atomic  theory,  they  were  quietly  set  aside ;  things  went  on  as  thev  were  before, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  introduction  of  the  theory  of  atomicity,  which  shows  itself 
in  every  chemical  feet,  that  the  doubts  which  had  been  long  gathering  in  the 
minds  of  all  thoughtful  chemists^  found  distinct  expression.  I  do  not  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  propose  to  discuss  m  detail  the  efiect  which  the  introduction  of  this 
view  has  had  upon  chemical  theory,  further  than  to  remark  that  it  renders  it 
necessary  either  to  abandon  altogether  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  or  to  introduce 
into  it  such  modifications  as  fundamentally^  alter  its  entire  character,  and  make  it 
substantially  a  new  theory.  The  former  is  an  alternative  which  some  chemists 
will  be  greatiy  disinclined  to  adopt.  T^ey  will  not  willingly  abandon  a  theory 
which  has  admittedly  done  admiraole  service,  which  at  its  first  introduction  estali- 
lished  order  and  regularity  where  confusion  and  disorder  previously  reigned 
supreme,  and  under  whose  influence  the  science  has  attained  its  present  goodly 
proportions.  Others  again  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  atomic  theory  has  done  its 
wonc,  and  in  the  future  is  less  likely  to  act  as  an  assistance  than  as  a  hindrance  to 
progress,  by  forcing  us  tO  consider  all  facts  in  its  particular  light,  and  causing  us  to 
overlook  relations  which  might  be  at  once  detected  by  an  unbiassed  mind. 

This  latter  opinion  has  been  very  strongly  expressed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
and  in  the  Calculus  of  Chemical  Operations,  which  he  has  recentiy  made  public, 
we  have  the  first  systematic  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  express  the  consti- 
tution of  chemical  compounds  by  a  method  in  which  the  idea  of^an  atom  has  no 
place.  As  this  is  the  most  important  chemical  doctrine  which  has  been  put 
forward  for  many  years,  and  must,  if  accepted,  materially  alter  our  present  views, 
I  shall  venture  to  consider  it  in  some  detail,  premising,  nowever,  that  as  only  the 
first  part  of  the  investigation  has  yet  been  made  public,  any  opinion  I  may  now 
express  regarding  it  may  be  liable  to  modification  when  the  entire  investigation  is 
published. 

Sir  B.  Brodie,  as  has  been  already  observed,  discards  altogether  the  idea  of  an 
atom,  and  compares  with  one  another  the  weights  of  different  substances  in  the 
gaseous  state  which  are  capable  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure  of  filling 
a  unit  of  space,  which  is  the  bulk  of  1000  cubic  centimetres.  If  we  consider  this 
space  to  be  empty,  and  fill  it  with  hydrogen,  a  chemical  operation  is  performed 
which  is  represented  by  the  symbol  a,  expressing  the  fact  that  the  weight  so  intro- 
duced is  chemically  indivisible.  If  now  in  place  of  hydrogen  oxygen  be  introduced, 
the  unit  of  ej>ace  is  filled  by  a  quantity  sixteen  times  as  great,  out  this  weight  is 
not  indivisible,  as  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  notice  what  happens  when  oxygen  is 
introduced  into  the  unit  of  space  already  filled  with  hydrogen.  In  that  case  a 
second  operation  is  performed  on  it,  in  which  a  weight  eight  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  hydrogen  is  introduced,  and  water  is  the  result.  The  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  fills  the  unit  of  space  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  divisible,  and  tms  is 
expressed  by  assigning  to  it  the  symbol  ^„  indicating  the  fact  that  two  identical 
operations  are  required  to  fill  the  unit  of  space  with  oxygen.  By  the  same  line  of 
argument  it  is  concluded  that  sulphur,  selenium,  &c.,  must  be  similarly  constituted, 
and  they  are  accordingly  represented  respectively  by  tf„  X„  &c  So  far  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  system  is  merely  a  modification  oi  that  at  present  used  by  che- 
mists for  expressing  the  laws  of  gaseous  combination,  excepting  that  all  substances, 
compounds  as  well  as  elements,  are  referred  to  the  unit  of  space,  while,  according 
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to  our  present  plan^  the  former  are  referred  to  two  units  of  space  and  the  latter  to 
one.  But  when  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  the  allied  elements,  with  hydrogen, 
are  to  he  represented  according  to  Sir  B.  Brodie^s  system,  it  at  once  becomes  appa- 
rent  that  some  further  hypothesis  must  be  introduced  if  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  same  volume.  When  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  represented  by  the  symbol  a, 
unites  with  chlorine,  the  product  fills  two  units  of  space,  and  as,  according  to  the 
fundamental  hypothesis,  a  is  indivisible,  the  question  is  to  obtain  some  means  of 
expressing  witnout  fractions  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  fills  the  unit 
of  space.  This  end  Sir  Benjamin  attains  by  assuming  that  chlorine  is  itself  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  with  an  unknown  element  to  which  the  symbol  x  ^  assigned ; 
chlorine  bem^  0X2;  and  formed  by  three  operations,  one  being  hydrogen,  and  the 
other  two  which  are  identical,  result  in  the  introduction  into  the  unit  of  space  of 
two  q|uantitios  of  a  hypothetical  substance  x,  whose  weight  is  17*25 ;  and  according 
to  this  view,  when  hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite,  the  action  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

nx2+a=2aY. 
On  nrecisely  the  same  principle  iodine,  bromine,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony, 
and  bismutn  must  also  be  hyorogen  compounds.  .  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  Sir 
Benjamin's  system  involves  a  very  large  amount  of  hypothesis ;  for  it  assumes  that 
a  considerable  number  of  those  substances  hitherto  regarded  as  elements  are  really 
compounds.  I  do  not  ima^e  that  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  any 
one  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  this,  for  I  apprehend  there  is  no  chemist  who 
imagines  those  oodles  which  we  call  elements  to  be  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
matter,  or  who  doubts  that  the  time,  though  still  far  distant,  will  come  when  they 
may  be  resolved  into  simpler  substances.  But  when  we  come  to  reduce  these 
speculations  to  a  definite  form,  and  seek  to  make  them  part  of  the  science  itself,  it 
becomes  essential  to  subject  them  to  a  very  close  and  searching  scrutiny. 

In  order  to  justify  their  assumption,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  either  that  they 
should  be  supported  oy  experimental  evidence,  or  that  they  should  afford  the  means 
of  tracing  out  imsuspected  relations,  and  thus  extending  the  bounds  of  the  science, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  they  should  involve  the  minimum  amount  of  hypothesis. 
Now,  as  regards  the  first  of  these,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  there  is  not  one 
tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  chlorine  is  a  compound  any  more  than  hydrogen 
itself.  As  far  as  extending  the  bounds  of  the  science  is  concerned,  we  must  look 
for  an  answer  to  the  future,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  investigation,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  soon  be  made  public,  it  will  be 
shown  how  the  method  may  be  used  for  this  purj^ose ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  it  is  to  open  up  new  fields  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  certain  tiiat  it 
leaves  unexplained  aU  those  anomalies  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  weak 
points  of  the  existing  system.  Neither  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  system  involves 
the  minimum  amount  of  hypothesis ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  assumption  of  the 
compound  nature  of  certain  of  the  elements  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  funda- 
mental hypothesis  that  a  is  indivisible.  K  it  be  assumed  to  be  divisible,  the  necessity 
for  holding  those  elements  to  oe  compound  at  once  falls  to  the  ground,  and  I  confess 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  should  req^uire  very  clear  evidence  of  the  advantages  it 
offers  before  we  accept  a  hypothesis  involving  so  many  others.  The  question  must 
at  best  be  considered  as  still  9ub  judtce,  and  the  method  is  not  likely  to  meet  wiUi 
general  acceptance  until  it  is  supported  by  a  much  larger  body  of  facts  than  those 
we  at  present  have. 

While  Sir  B.  Brodie's  theory  is  one  from  which  the  idea  of  atoms  is  excluded,  it 
is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  them,  and  it  even 
appears  to  me  that  though  it  may  suit  our  convenience  to  consider  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  space  only,  the  real  subject  of  inquiry  is  not  the  unit  of  space,  but  the  unit 
of  matter,  and  to  it  we  must  eventually  come.  If  I  hold,  as  I  most  undoubtedly 
do,  that  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  must  sooner  or  later  be  abandoned,  it  is  not 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  unit  of  matter.  Whether  we  assume 
it  to  be  a  hard  spherical  particle,  a  centre  of  force,  or  a  vortex  produced  in  a  per- 
fect ether,  is  another  question ;  but  it  seems  evident  that  some  kind  of  molecular 
hypothesis  is  indispensable  for  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  some  connexion  must  exist  between  the  chemical 
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and  the  physical  unit  of  matter.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  only  by  the  most  cumbrons 
and  improbable  assumptions  that  the  existing  atomic  theory  can  be  made  to  fit  in 
with  the  facts  which  chemistry  has  recently  discovered,  and  of  these  the  theory  of 
atomicity  is  one  which  can  scarcely  be  connected  with  it  at  alL  In  point  of  fact 
that  theory  is  a  merely  temporary  hypothesis,  constructed  to  keep  before  our  eyes 
the  tendency  which  substances  have  to  form  compounds  of  certain  definite  forms, 
imder  special  circumstances ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years  it  will  have  passed  away  and  have  been  replaced  by  something  of  a 
more  satisfactory  character.  Meanwhile  its  important  innuence  on  the  recent  pro- 
gress of  chemistry  is  too  obvious  to  ,be  disputed.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  so 
many  conflicting  modes  of  considering  the  atomicities  of  the  elements  should  have 
been  introduced  by  different  writers. 

Into  the  consideration  of  this  matter  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  entered  at 
some  length,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long  from  the  actual 
business  of  the  Section,  and  no  doubt  opportunities  wHl  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
business  for  individuals  expressing  their  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects. 
Amon^  these  the  mode  of  expressing  the  symbols  of  chemical  compounds,  which 
was  objected  to  long  since  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  and  has  been  again  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  publication  of  Sir  K  Brodie's  paper,  merits  attention.  The 
present  imsettled  state  of  chemical  nomenclature,  so  mconvenient  to  the  teacher, 
ought  also  to  be  discussed,  and  it  might  even  be  well  to  consider  whether  a  com- 
mittee should  not  be  appointed  to  ascertidn  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  adopt 
a  uniform  system.  Nor  do  I  think  we  ought  to  separate  without  recording  our 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  better  and  more  extended  scientific  education.  The 
event!  of  the  Paris  "Exhibition  have  brought  our  deficiencies  in  this  reroect  very 
conspicuously  before  us,  and  show  us  how  much  we  have  yet  to  do.  That  we 
have  made  progress  in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  science  is  much  more 
cultivated  now  than  formerly,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  branch  of  ^neral 
education.  Much^  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  especially  in 
Scotland,  and  it  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  of  my  audience  to  hear  that  chemistry 
and  natural  history  are  still  excluded  from  the  course  of  study  for  degrees  in  arte 
in  the  Scotch  universities.  Of  late  years  the  study  of  these  and  other  departments 
of  natural  science  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  in  schools  both  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  but,  so  far  as  mv  experience  goes,  without  having  as  yet  produced 
results  of  much  importance.  The  difficulty,  I  think,  lies  in  the  kmd  of  instruction 
offered ;  the  usual  practice  having  been  to  give  lectures  from  which  the  discussion 
of  principles  and  of  evervthing  which  exercises  and  developes  the  mind,  is  elimi- 
nated, and  only  that  which  it  is  supposed  will  entertain  or  surprise  is  retained,  and 
boys  are  thus  led  to  look  upon  science  merely  as  a  pastime.  They  are  shrewd 
enough  to  see  the  difference  between  this  and  the  closer  and  more  severe  system 
of  study  pursued  in  the  other  departments  of  their  education,  and  they  are  apt 
either  to  avoid  work  altogether,  or  to  acq^uire  their  knowledge  in  a  superficial 
manner.  The  whole  system  of  teaching  science  to  school-boys  is  a  subject  which 
merits  far  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received,  and  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment must  greatly  depend  on  an  efficient  method  of  teaching  being  adopted.  All 
these,  however,  are  subjects  the  discussion  of  which  would  carry  me  for  beyond 
the  limits  of  those  introductory  observations  with  which  it  has  been  customary  to 
open  the  business  of  the  Section.  It  must  be  left  for  its  members  to  bring  forward 
their  own  views  on  these  and  kindred  questions. 

On  an  Apparatus  for  indicating  the  Pressure  and  Amount  of  Firedamp  in 
Mines,     By  G.  Ansell. 

On  a  Method  of  Recovering  Sulphur  and  Oxid^  of  Manganese  used  at  Die%ize, 
near  Nancy,  France.     By  I.  Lowthian  Bell. 

Memarlcs  on  the  Calculus  of  Chemical  Operations.     By  Dr.  A.  Crum  Brown. 

After  observing  that,  as  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's 

paper  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  our  criticism,  the  author  enume- 
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rated  his  objections  to  the  system.  Ist  That  the  assumption  of  the  distributive 
law  of  multiplication  is  unnecessaiy,  and  leads  moreover  to  the  anomalous  result 
that  the  same  direct  operation  does  not  alwajB  produce  equal  results  when  per- 
formed on  the  two  sides  of  an  equation,  thus  ar  -h  y  =  .ty ;  but  multiplying  both 
sides  by  x  we  get  x'^  +  xy  and  a!^y^  which  are  not  equal.  2nd.  That  tne  assump- 
tion (for  which  no  evidence  is  produced^  that  the  unit  of  hydrogen  is  a  simple 
weight,  leads  to  inconvenient  formulsB,  the  symbol  a  being  used  to  express  not 
only  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  a  substance,  but  also  what  those  chemists,  who 
use  atomic  lana^uage,  would  call  the  number  of  perissad  atoms.  3rd.  That  a  system 
of  notation  substantially  the  same  in  fottix  as  that  at  present  in  use  might  lie  de- 
duced from  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie*s  principles,  upon  the  more  reasonable  convention 
that  bodies  hitherto  undecomposea  are  not  to  oe  represented  as  compoimd.  The 
ordinary  chemical  symbols  might  therefore  be  used  in  a  functional  as  well  as  in  an 
atomic  sense.  

A  Note  on  Messrs.  Wariklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smithes  method  of  determining 
Nitrogenous  Organic  Matters  in  Water,     By  Dugald  Campbell,  F.CS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  on  June  20,  Messrs.  Wankljn,  Chap- 
man, and  Smith  proposed  to  determine  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  mtrogenous 
organic  matters  contained  in  drinking  waters  by  the  amount  of  ammonia  given  off 
when  a  given  quantity  of  the  water  was  distilled  rapidly  with  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain weights  of  different  reagents  added  at  different  parts  of  the  distillation,  the 
reagents  being  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  potash,  and  permanganate  of  potash. 
Their  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  tnat  when  a  utre  of  water  is  distilled 
with  two  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda,  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea  existing  in  the 
water  will  practically  be  found  as  ammonia  in  the  tirst  300  c  c.  distilled  over,  and 
that  none  of  the  nitrogen  existing  in  albumen  or  *'  albuminoid''  matters,  which  may 
be  in  the  water,  would  be  evolved  as  ammonia. 

Experiments  were  made  with  pure  distilled  water  containing  respectively  ^, 
iV^  -^t  c^d  T^  parts  of  a  grain  of  urea  in  a  gallon,  and  in  6veiy  case  nitrogen 
remained  in  the  water  after  distillation  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  was  evolved 
by  other  means  and  estimated ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  -^  part  of  a  grain  of 
urea,  or  less,  was  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  that  the  urea  was  entirely  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  soda  and  evolved  as  ammonia. 

Experiments  were  likewise  made  with  white  of  new-laid  egg  equal  to  ^V»  ^o'l 
A,  and  j}^  part  of  a  grain  of  dry  albumen  dissolved  in  a  ^dlon  of  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  distilling  one  litre  of  each  solution  with  two  grammes  of  car  Donate  of 
soda ;  in  every  case  distinct  quantities  of  ammonia  were  evolved  and  estimated, 
and  in  the  last  experiment,  with  white  of  egg  equal  to  the  -jfj^  part  of  a  grain 
of  dry  albumen  per  gallon,  practically,  all  the  ammonia  in  the  albumen  was  evolved, 
there  being  a  loss  of  only  0000017  pain,  a  quantity  so  small  as  to  be  attributable 
to  an  error  in  observation  or  otherwise. 

In  all  the  experiments  the  ammonia  was  estimated  by  Nessler's  test. 

On  the  Synthesis  of  Formic  Add,    By  A.  R.  Catton. 

On  Loewig^s  Researches  on  the  Action  of  Sodium  Amalgam  on  Oxalic  Ether, 

By  A.  R.  Catloix, 


On  a  New  Polarizing  Photometer.     By  W.  Crookes,  F.RJS. 

On  a  Self' Registering  Perpetual  Aspirator,     By  A.'E.  Fletcher,  F,C,8. 

This  instrument  was  contrived  to  assist  in  canying  out  the  Alkali  Act  of  1863, 
in  cases  where  a  continuous  register  is  required  of  the  acidity  of  the  air  which 
passes  along  a  flue  or  chimney.  It  is  a  continuous  and  self-acting  af>piiator,  which 
draws  a  measured  quantity  of  air  from  the  flue  or  chimney  througn  absorption- 
bottles,  and  registers  the  amoimt  so  drawn. 

It  consists,  iirst,  of  a  small  fan  three  inches  in  diameter.    This  is  placed  in  an 
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openinflf  made  in  the  side  of  the  flue  or  chimney.  The  dmught  of  air  entering  by 
this  hole  gives  revolution  to  the  fan,  and  thence,  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  and 
toothed  wheel,  to  a  crank  which  moves  a  bellows-pump.  This  draws  air  from  the 
flue  or  chimney  by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  through  the  brickwork,  and  causes  it 
to  pass  through  the  absorption-bottles.  The  whole  is  portable,  being  enclosed  in  a 
small  box,  except  only  the  fan,  which  projects  about  three  inches. 

On  an  Ether  Anemometer  for  Measuring  the  Speed  of  Air  in  Flues  awl  Cidmneys, 
By  A.  E.  Fletcher,  F.C.S, 

This  instrument  is  contrived  for  measuring  the  speed  of  air  in  pipes,  flues  or 
chimneys  in  cases  where,  from  the  presence  of  heat,  soot,  or  corrosive  vapour,  a 
delicate  mechanism  would  be  inadmissible.  It  has  been  called  an  ether-anemo- 
meter, since  ether  is  employed  in  its  construction ;  by  it  the  speed  of  air  moving 
at  any  greater  rate  than  that  of  nine  inches  per  second  can  be  measured. 

The  principle  employed  in  its  construction  is  in  part  that  of  the  Qiffbrd*s  injector, 
wherein  a  current  of  steam  passing  the  open  end  of  a  tube  is  made  to  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  in  it. 

In  the  current  of  air  whose  velocity  is  to  be  measured,  is  placed  a  glass  or  metal 
tube  with  a  plain  straight  end,  and  along  with  it  a  tube  .whose  end  is  bent  at  right 
angles  and  cut  off  short.  This  bent  ena  is  turned  to  face  the  current,  while  the 
straight  tube  is  so  exposed  to  the  current  that  it  passes  along  its  open  end.  The 
difference  of  pressure  m  these  two  tubes  will  then  be  a  measure  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current.    The  pull  or  suction  of  the  chimney  will  be  the  same  in  each. 

To  measure  this  difference  of  pressure,  which  for  slow  currents  is  verv  small, 
many  methods  were  tried  until  the  present  form  of  apparatus  was  adopted.  It  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  U-tube ;  the  limbs  are  cylinders  of  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  four  inches  in  length,  connected  at  the  bottom  by  a  small  horizontal 
tube.  The  liquid  used  is  ether,  on  account  of  its  low  specific  gravity  and  its  mo- 
bility. In  eacn  limb  is  a  hollow  metal  float,  scribed  with  a  fine  line.  The  level  of 
these  lines  is  read  off  by  a  finely  divided  scale  and  vernier  adjusted  by  fine  screws. 
It  is  easy  to  read  to  ^^^  inch,  and  therefore  to  measure  a  pressure  which  is  balanced 
by  a  column  of  ether  -^^^  inch  high. 

In  order  to  learn  how  to  connect  the  readings  of  the  instrament  with  the  speed 
of  the  air  operating  on  it,  it  was  determined  not  to  depend  on  calculation  only,  but 
to  test  it  against  currents  of  air  of  known  speeds.  For  this  purpose  a  pipe  was  con- 
structed fourteen  inches  diameter  and  100  feet  long,  one  end  bein^  in  connexion 
with  a  tall  chimney,  the  other  one  open.  At  the  open  end  a  hot  bnck  was  placed, 
and  at  a  given  signal  a  drop  of  sulpnuric  acid  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  it.  The 
cloud  of  vapour  thus  raised  passed  along  the  pipe,  and  its  arrival  at  the  distant  end 
was  observed  on  looking  through  two  holes  bored  for  the  purpose.  The  time  was 
noted  by  a  watch  held  to  the  ear.  Having  thus  ascertained  by  two  or  three  trials 
the  speed  of  the  air,  readings  from  the  ether-anemometer  were  taken.  The  speed 
was  then  altered  by  means  of  a  slide  or  damper,  and  measured  again  by  noting 
accurately  the  time  taken  by  the  cloud  of  vapour  in  travelling  the  100  feet,  and  a 
fresh  reading  of  the  anemometer  registered.  In  this  way  a  Table  was  made  em- 
bracing the  greatest  range  of  speed  obtainable  by  the  chimney. 

It  was  clear  from  the  law  oi  bodies  in  motion,  that  this  should  obey  the  formula 
p^v^Xc'y  where  p  =s  the  indication  of  the  instrument,  v  =  velocity  of  the  current, 
and  c  some  constant  influenced  by  the  individual  details  of  the  instrument.  From 
the  series  of  experiments  thus  made,  the  value  of  c  was  found  to  be  25-31 :  with 
this  a  complete  table  of  the  values  of  ^  from  0*001  inch  to  I'OOO  inch  was  calculated. 

The  instrument  is  found  to  be  vei^r  satisfactory  and  reliable  in  its  indications. 

It  may  also  serve  as  a  wind-gauge.  A  plain  piece  of  iron  gas- pipe  projecting 
vertically  above  the  roof  of  the  house  or  observatory,  should  communicate  with 
one  limb  of  the  ether-anemometer.  As  the  wind  blows  over  the  open  end  of  this 
pipe,  a  partial  vacuum  would  be  formed  and  measured  by  the  instrument  An 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  over  the  wind-gauges  at  present  in  use  would  lie  in 
the  absence  of  all  moving  parts  whose  friction  might  vary,  and  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  deranged. 

1867.  3 
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Table  to  show  the  Speed  of  Cttrreiits  of  Air  as  indicated  hy  the  Ether  Manometer. 

t>.=  Vi^.X  25-31. 
Temp.  QCP  Fahr.  Bar.  90  inches. 


Speed  of  Air. 

Manometer- 

Speed  of  Air. 

Manometer- 

Speed  of  Air. 

reading. 

Feet  per 

reading. 

Feet  per 

reading. 

Feet  per 

Inches. 

second. 

Inches. 

second. 

Inches. 

second. 

0-001 

0-800 

0-040 

5-064 

0-300 

13-872 

0-018 

3-397 

0-050 

^     5-648 

0-400 

16-011 

0-020 

3-580 

0-100 

8-005 

0-500 

17-901 

0-030 

4-385 

0-200 

11-328 

1-000 

25-310 

On  the  Befraetion  Equivalents  of  Salts  in  Solution.  By  Dr.  Gladstone,  FM£. 
The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  describe  some  preliniinary  observations  on  the 
effect  *which  various  salts  dissolved  in  water  exert  on  a  raj  of  light  transmitted 
through  them.  The  author  in  this  way  expected  to  anive  at  the  refraction-equi- 
valents of  aU  the  metals,  and  of  the  suDstanoes  capable  of  combining  with  them  to 
form  soluble  compoimds.  As  jet,  however,  he  rather  indicated  the  method  than 
the  results,  as  he  was  imprepared  to  give  precise  numbers. 

Experiments  for  the  Verification  of  the  Laws  of  Dr.  Henry  and  Balton  on  the 
Absorption  of  Oases  hy  Liquids,     By  Dr.  N.  de  Ehaiokof. 

The  fact  of  absorption  of  gases  by  liqiiids  was  known  by  natural  philosophers 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  first  serious  observations  on  this 
subject  were  made  by  Cavendish  and  Friestley. 

At  Hie  beginning  of  this  century,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1803,  part  1, 
pp.  29-42),  Dr.  Henry  published  a  very  important  memoir,  "  Experiments  on  the 
Quantity  of  Gases  Absorbed  byWater,*  in  wnich  he  formulates  the  law  of  absorption 
in  the  following  manner :  "  The  results  of  at  least  fifty  experiments  on  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  nitrous  oxide,  oxygenous  and  azotic  gases,  esta- 
blish the  following  general  law — that  under  equal  circumstances  of  temperaturcy  water 
takes  up,  in  all  cases,  the  same  volume  of  condensed  gas  as  of  gas  under  ordinary  pres^ 
sure.  But  as  the  spaces  occupied  by  every  gas  are  inversely  as  the  compreeeing 
forces,  it  follows  that  water  takes  up,  of  gas  condensed  hy  one,  two,  or  more  additional 
atmospheres,  a  quantity  which,  ordinarily  compressed,  would  he  equal  to  ttcice,  thrice, 
^c.  the  volume  ahsorhed  under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.^^  This  law 
was  accepted  without  change  until  now. 

Nevertheless  it  was  evident  that  so  simple  a  relation  between  the  power  of 
absorption  of  gases  by  liquids  and  the  pressure,  could  only  be  considered  as  a  rouffh 
approximation,  and  that  m  reality  a  phenomenon  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  liquids  could  not  be  expressed  in  such  a  simple  form, 
because  the  unlimited  admission  of  this  law  compelled  one  to  admit  also  an  un- 
limited absorption  of  gases  already  known  to  be  impossible  for  all  gases,  especially 
for  the  condensible  ones.  Dr.  Ilcnry,  from  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  ne  con- 
structed for  his  researches,  could  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  His  apparatus 
consisted  simply  of  ajflass  bell,  in  which  he  introduced  Jbe  absorbing  liquid  and 
the  absorbable  gas.  This  bell  was  connected  with  a  manometer  by  a  tube  of  india- 
rubber,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  required  pressure,  could  be  separated 
from  the  manometer  and  shaken  by  the  observer  a  long  time,  for  producmg  the 
total  absorption.  This  construction  had  two  great  imperfections : — 1st,  it  did  not 
admit  of  a  pressure  of  more  than  three  atmospheres  without  forcing  thejoint ;  and 
2ndly,  the  long  contact  of  the  hands  of  the  observer  with  the  beU  mac(e  very  un- 
certain the  evaluation  of  the  temperature  of  the  gaseous  volume  before  and  after  the 
absorption.  Saussure  repeated  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Henry  without  changing 
considerably  his  apparatus,  and  came  naturally  to  the  same  result.  Nearly  forty 
years  after,  Prof.  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  made  a  valuable  series  of  experiments  on 
the  absorption  of  gases  at  diflerent  temperatures,  but  the  ingenious  apparatus  ho 
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invented  for  this  purpose  could  be  employed  only  under  the  ordinary  presaure  of 
one  atmosphere,  and  left  untouched  the  relation  established  by  Dr.  Henry  and  Dal- 
ton  between  absorption  and  pressure.  Lately  Messrs.  Roscoe,  Ditmar;  and  Simms 
have  made  very  interesting  investigations  on  the  absorption  of  some  highly  absorb- 
able gases,  and  showed  that  the  law  of  Henry  and  Dalton  is  only  exact  for  elevated 
temperatures.  That  was  the  reason  which  mduced  my  Mend  Dr.  Louguinine  and 
myself  to  undertake  a  new  series  of  experiments  on  a  gas  not  so  alSorbable  as 
those  investigated  by  Messrs.  Roscoe,  Pitmar^  and  Simma — ^namely,  on  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Before  all  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  construct  an  apparatus  which  should 
not  have  the  above-mentioned  imperfections  of  the  apparatus  of  our  celebrated 
predecessor  Dr.  Henry.  It  was  evident  that  it  must  consist  of  a  glass  vessel  ex- 
actly gauged  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  put  in  connexion  with 
a  large  manometer,  and  separated  from  it  in  a  very  short  time.  Secondly,  the 
absorption  must  be  produced,  not  by  shaking  the  apparatus  by  the  hand,  but  by 
moving  it  mechanically  in  a  space  with  an  invariable  temperature.  The  first  re- 
^[uirement  was  easily  obtained  by  luting  to  the  open  end  of  our  absorption-bell  an 
iron  tube  with  a  cork,  and  the  second  by  taking  tne  precaution  of  making  the  con- 
tact of  the  absorbing  liquid  and  the  absorbable  gas  very  perfect  by  revolving  the 
glass  vessel,  containing  the  liquid  and  the  gas,  in  a  great  mass  of  water,  maintained 
constantly  at  the  same  temperature.  These  are  the  two  principal  differences  between 
our  apparatus  and  those  of  our  predecessors ;  and  without  entering  into  more  details 
on  our  experiments,  executed  at  the  CoUeae  de  France  in  the  laboratory  of  M.  Reg- 
nault,  I  pass  directly  to  the  results  we  obtained  for  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  at  the 
tempei-ature  of  15°  C.  or  69°  F. 

If  we  desi^ate  by  «i  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  a  given  gas  under  the  pres- 
sure Pj,  and  Dy  u^  the  coefiicient  of  the  same  kmd,  but  tmder  a  higher  pressure  Pj, 

»     P 
by  the  law  of  Henry  and  Dalton  we  must  have  «a  •  •*i'*I*a  *  I*i>  ^  -*— ^"0^  or 

«— 5=0  J  if  wo  designate  by  «,  —2-,  and  by  6,  p-^.  The  following  Table  eontains 
the  values  of  a  and  h  given  by  our  experiments : — 

a.  h.  a-'b, 

1-2307     11695     0-0712 

1-9761     1-8480  ......  0-1271 

2-2903     2-1068     0*1836 

8-0797     2-8004     0-2103 

3-3644     31360     0-2276 

3-6920     3-3938     0-2982 

8-9361     8-6605     0'2746 

4-2401     3-9247     0  3162 

4-7071     4-4607     0-3104 

In  spite  of  some  small  anomalies  presented  by  these  numbers,  it  is  evident  that  the 
difference  a-6  is  constantly  increasing  with  the  pressure,  so  that  this  discrepancy 
with  the  law  of  Henry  and' Dalton  cannot  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  inevitable 
errors  of  observation. 

From  the  moment  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  -v^as  liquefied,  it  was  evident  that 
its  coefficient  of  absorption,  by  liquids  must  be  zero  for  two  different  pressures. 
First,  for  a  pressure  of  nearly  zero ;  and  second,  for  the  pressure  which  reduced 
thn  guSf  at  a  given  temperature,  to  a  liquid  state.  But  if  so,  it  was  also  evident 
that  tho  relation  between  the  coefficient  of  absorption  and  the  pressure  could  not 
bo  a  simple  algrebraical  and  lineal  function  of  these  variables,  as  it  was  supposed 
by  Henry  and  Dalton,  but  that  this  relation  could  be  more  nearly  expressed  by 

li=:A+BP+CP«, 

which  for  «=0  must  give  two  positive  and  real  values  for  P,  and  also 
«=  -  A+BP-CP«  and  B>A  and  0<B. 

Applying  to  this  equation,  for  the  different  values  of  «  and  P  obtained  by  our 

8* 
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experiments;  the  method  of  least  squares^  we  find  for  A^  B^  and  C  the  following 

Talues  :— 

A=  -013259174  with  mean  probahle  errors  for  A =X 0*01520946 
B=  4-4-21442268  with  mean  probable  errors  for  6=4.0-01393995 
C=  -0-01982625  with  mean  probable  errors  for  0  =  4-0-00283004. 

These  values  of  A,  B,  and  C  being  put  in  the  equation  et^O,  give  us  the  two  nume- 
rical expressions  of  P,  which  render  the  coefficient  of  absorption  equal  to  zero, 
namely,  F = 0-109  atm.  and  P = 61-144  atm.  At  the  same  time  we  see  that  ar  becomes 
a  maximum  for  P= 30*66  atm.^  and  that  for  this  pressure  it  will  be  nearly  18  times 
greater  than  when  P = 1.  The  value  of  P = 61  atm.  is  evidently  the  pressure  required 
for  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  temperature  of  15°  C,  and  we  have 
no  direct  experiments  for  the  verification  of  this  nimiber ;  but  if  we  take  the  ob- 
servations ot  M.  Regnault  on  the  points  of  ebullition  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
different  pressures,  we  obtain  the  following  Table  :^ 

Difference  Tempemture.  Press,  in  »tm.        »!«■«""" 

of  temperature.  *^  of  pressure. 

Ift-ft  — 73-3  C 1-8  o.K 

]V^     -400         Ill     l^ 

iii     -28  9  16-3     ,5^ 

J??     -12-2  20-8     l?f 

^^^     -  1-1  37-2     ^^^ 

If  we  calculate  by  means  of  this  Table  the  pressure  necessaiy  to  liquefy  carbonic 
acid  gas  at  the  temperature  of  15°  C,  we  obtain  exactly  the  number  61*1  Atmo- 
spheres. 

Without  attaching  more  importance  than  they  deserve  to  the  above-mentioned 
numerical  expressions  of  A,  B,  C,  and  »  and  P  maxima^  &c.,  which  cannot  be  strictly 
exact,  as  being  concluded  from  a  too  limited  series  of  experiments,  I  have  mentioned 
them  only  for  showing  that  our  method  of  experimentation  can  give  us^  in  a  com- 
paratively easy  way, —  • 

Ist.  The  values  of  pressure  required  for  the  liquefaction  of  gases ;  and, 
2ndly.  The  numerical  value  of  the  maximum  of  absorption  of  every  gas,  vary- 
ing only  with  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  with  the  temperature. 

Preliminary  Notice  of  Results  on  the  Composition  of  Wheat  grown  for  twenty 

years  in  succession  on  tJie  same  Land,    By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.E.S,,  KCJS.,  and 

J.  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  F.KS.y  F.C.S. 

These  results  had  reference  to  the  produce  of  a  field  in  which  wheat  had  now 
been  grown,  on  some  plots  without  manure,  on  one  with  farm-yard  manure,  and 
on  others  by  different  artificial  mixtures,  for  twentv-four  years  in  succession 
(1843-4  to  1860-7  inclusive).  At  the  Cheltenham  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso^ 
elation  in  1850,  the  authors  treated  of  the  effects  of  season  and  manures  on  the 
conaposition  of  tho  crop  as  illustrated  by  the  results  of  analysis  relating  to  the 
produce  of  some  of  the  plots  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  experiments  *.  At  the 
Manchester  Meetings  in  1861,  they  recurred  to  the  subject;  the  analytical  results, 
which  then  extended  to  the  produce  of  some  of  the  plots  for  sixteen  years,  were, 
however,  chiefly  applied  to  the  illustration  of  certain  points  in  connexion  with  the 
exhaustion  of  soils.  At  the  Nottingham  Meeting,  in  1806,  they  treated  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  in  the  soil  of  the  same  experimental  field. 
The  results  adduced  on  the  present  occasion  showed  the  effects  of  season  and 
manuring  on  the  composition  of  both  the  grain  and  the  straw  during  twenty  years 
of  the  experimental  growth. 

The  particulars  of  composition  given  are — the  percentages  of  diy  substance, 
of  mineral  matter,  and  of  nitrogen,  and  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  both  grain 
and  straw,  more  than  200  complete  ash-analyses  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject ;  and,  side  by  side  with  these,  as  indicating  the  general  characters  of  the 

*  **  On  some  points  in  the  Composition  of  Wheat-grain,  its  products  in  the  Mill,  and 
Broad,**  Joum,  Chem,  Soc.  toI.  x. 
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produce  of  the  different  seasons  and  plots,  are  given  the  proportion  of  com  to 
straw,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  com. 

In  the  case  of  the  plots  without  manure,  with  farm-yard  manure,  and  with 
ammonia-salts  alone,  eveiy  year,  the  ash  of  the  grain  of  the  lojst  sixteen,  or  more, 
and  of  the  straw  of  the  last  sixteen,  of  the  twenty  years,  had  been  analyzed;  and  jn 
the  case  of  nine  differently  manured  plots  (including  the  above  three),  the  ash,  of 
both  com  and  straw,  of  the  first,  the  last,  and  two  intermediate  seasons  (one  bad 
and  one  good)  of  the  last  twelve  of  the  twenty  years  had  been  analyzed.  It  wfta 
the  intention  of  the  authors  to  publish  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  detail 
before  lon^j  and  on  the  present  occasion  they  confined  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
most  pronunent  effects  oi  the  respective  manures  on  the  composition  of  the  crop, 
when  thus  applied  for  so  long  a  continuance,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  plot. 

It  is  first  pointed  out  as  remarkable,  though  folly  established  by  their  results 
from  the  commencement,  that  variation  in  manxire,  even  though  maintained  for 
many  years  in  succession,  and  resulting  in  great  variation  in  amount  of  produce, 
affects  comparatively  little  either  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  or  the  weight 
per  bushel  of  the  com ;  excepting,  indeed,  in  a  few  extreme  cases  of  abnormal 
exhaustion  or  repletion.  Nor  do  the  percentages  of  dry  substance,  of  mineral 
matter  in  dry  substance^  or  of  nitrogen  m  dry  substance,  vary  much  under  the 
direct  influence  of  vanation  in  manure,  unless  again  in  very  abnormal  cases. 
Very  different,  however,  is  the  effect  of  season ;  the  variation  m  the  chfu-acter  of 
the  produce,  in  every  one  of  the  above  particulars,  being  much  greater  in  different 
seasons  with  the  same  manure,  than  with  different  manures  in  the  same  season. 

Consistently  with  these  broad  facts,  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  grain  is 
found  to  be  pretty  imifonn  under  a  great  variety  of  manurial  conditions  in  one  and 
the  same  season  j  only  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  of  special  interest,  varying  in  any 
material  degree.  The  same  may  be  said  in  some,  though  in  a  much  less  degree, 
of  the  compasition  of  the  ash  of  the  straw,  which  is  obviously  much  more  directly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  supplies  within  the  soil. 

The  general  result  is  that  (excepting  in  a  few  abnormal  cases),  the  variation  in 
the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  gram  is  limited  to  the  slight  variations  due  to 
dift'erences  of  development]  and  maturation,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  much 
greater  with  variation  of  season  than  with  variation  of  manure.  The  composition 
of  the  ash  of  the  straw,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more  nearly  represents  tne  total 
mineral  matters  taken  up  by  the  plant,  and  much  less  the  character  of  development 
of  its  own  more  fixed  and  essential  constituents.  In  other  words,  whilst  there 
may  be  considerable  range  in  the  composition  of  the  matters  taken  up  by  the 
entire  plant,  the  tendency  in  the  formation  and  ripening  of  the  ultimate  product, 
the  seed  (whether  produced  in  small  quantities  or  laige),  is  to  a  fixed  and  vmiform 
composition,  the  deviation  from  which  is  little  directly  affected  by  the  character  of 
the  supplies  within  the  soil,  but  much  more  by  the  various  influences  of  season. 

The  deviations  from  the  point  of  fixed  and  uniform  composition,  thus  due  pri- 
marily to  variations  in  climatic  circumstance,  are,  however,  when  considered  in 
relation  to  other  characters  of  the  grain,  sufficient  to  show  the  general  connexion 
between  the  comparative  predominance  of  individual  constituents  and  that  of 
certain  general  characters  of  development.  A  few  illustrations  were  given,  but  the 
fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  its  bearing  on  these  as  well  as  on  other  points, 
was  reserved  until  the  results  could  be  considered  in  the  detail  necessary  to  their 
proper  elucidation. 

C)ne  point  of  interest  prominently  brought  out  by  the  results  relating  to  the 
composition  of  the  straw-ash  was,  that  a  high  percentage  of  silica  was  almost 
uniformly  associated  with  a  bad,  and  a  low  percentage  with  a  good  condition  of 
the  produce  j  a  fact  to  which  the  authors  had  on  former  occasions  called  attention, 
but  which,  as  was  remarked  by  the  President,  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
generally  accepted  views  on  the  subject 


Notes  of  the  Analyses  of  Gold  Cohu  of  Cohimhta,  New  Granada,  Chili,  and 
Bolivia;  with  some  account  of  the  oj^erations  of  Gold  Mining  in  Not  a 
Scotia,  By  Geokge  Lawson,  Fh.D,,  LL.I).y  Frofessor  of  Chemistry^  Dal- 
house  CoHege^  Halifax^  U.S, 
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On  the  present  Uses  of  Lichens  as  Dye-stuffs. 
By  W.  Lattdhr  Lindsay,  if.Z).,  F.B.S.  Edinh.,  F.L.S. 

The  paper  treats  of  the  subject  under  two  principal  heads,  viz. : — 

I.  The  Commercial  Dye-lichens  and  Lichen-dyes :  and 

n.  The  Domestic  Dye-lichens  and  Lichen-dyes. 

When  the  aniline  colours  were  introduced  some  years  ago,  technologists  pre- 
dicted with  confidence  the  rapid  disuse  of  lichen-dyes,  on  the  ground  of  the  supe- 
rior beauty  and  permanence,  as  well  as  abundance  and  cheapness,  of  the  former.  Li 
like  manner,  many  years  ago,  scientific  authorities  ventured  to  assert  that  if  there 
lingered  then  in  the  more  remote  comers  or  less  accessible  districts  of  Scotland 
any  vestige  of  the  domestic  or  home-use  of  lichens  as  dye-stufis — a  practice  which 
at  one  time  largely  prevailed — such  a  rude  procedure  or  custom  would  speedily 
disappear  before  the  march  of  civilization,  tne  penetration  of  the  Highlands  by 
railways,  the  establishment  of  regular  steam^  communication  between  Edinbxirgh 
or  Glasgow  and  the  western  and  northern  islands,  the  cheapening  and  multipli- 
cation of  coal-tar  and  other  dye-stuffs,  and  of  the  printed  goods  (woollen  and 
cotton)  of  Glasgow  and  Mancnester,  Hawick,  and  Leeds.  Investigations  made 
in  the  course  oi  collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  British  Lichenology,  in  pre- 
paration by  the  author  (mcluding  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris,  an  inspection  of  the  orchiU  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Burton  and  Garraway  of  Bethnal  Green,  London,  and  of  a  tour  through 
the  Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  in  May  and  June  18G6)  have  led  him  to  &e 
conclusion  that  all  such  predictions  or  assertions,  whether  regarding  lichens  as 
commercial  or  domestic  dye-stuffs  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  at  least  premature, 
and  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  long  future  of  usefulness  for  lichen  dye- 
stuffs  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Under  the  head  of 

I.  Commercial  Dye-lichens  and  Lichen-dyes, 
the  author's  chief  propositions  are  the  following : — 

1.  French  colonsts  especially  appear  to  have  devised  new  processes  for  ensuring 
permanence  of  lichen-dyes,  whereby  they  can  now  quite  compete  in  this 
respect  with  the  aniline  colours,  to  which  they  have  never  been  inferior  in 
point  of  beauty. 

3.  New  forms  of  lichen-djes  have  been  patented  j  especially  combinations  of 
orchill  liquor,  or  its  equivalent,  with  alkalies  or  eartlis  in  the  form  of  lakes, 
whereof  the  most  familiar  and  important  is  that  known  as  ** French  ptirph,^^ 
the  patent  of  Messrs.  Guinon,  Mamas,  and  Bonnet  of  Lyons,  by  whom  it  was 
exhibited  in  London  in  1802. 

3.  While  the  older  dye-lichens  have  fjradually  been  given  up,  new  and  more 
valuable  tinctorial  species  have  been  mtroduced :  or  the  use  of  some  of  those 
which  were  at  one  time  littie  familiar,  has  now  become  greativ  extended. 
Manufacturers  now  import  almost  exclusively  the  liocceilee ;  and  for  the  mo^t 
part  RocceUa  fuciformisy  or  its  allies  or  vaneties,  as  these  occur  on  trees  in 
tropical  or  subtropical  countries,  near  the  coasts, 

4.  The  finest  tinctorial  forms  of  Roccella  are  Equatorial,  growing  within  the  limits 
of  10°  north  and  south  of  the  Line. 

5.  The  "orchella  weeds,"  at  present  of  greatest  value  in  the  British  market,  are 

1.  ^Mozambique,  "^ 

3.  Ceylon,  I  ^. 

3.  Angola, 

'    ^'  il 


4.  Lima  and!       -  ,     f  iJ 
Ik)mbay    r^^^' 
Cape  Verde, 


6.  The  principal  importers  of  "  orchella  weeds  "  are  the  Portuguese,  French, 
and  English. 

7.  The  same  species  ol  ItocceUa  possesses  very  ditt'erent    tinctorial  qualities, 
according  to  its  geographical  source. 
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8.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  or  estimate  the  colorific  value  of  any  given  new  sam- 
ple of  "  orchella  weed  "  hj  any  tests  or  series  of  chemical  or  other  experiments 
on  the  small  scale.  It  can  be  determined  only  by  manufacture  o>»  t?ie  large  scale ; 
and  as  this  is  an  experiment  that  necessarily  involves  the  risk  of  heavy  pecu- 
niary loss,  it  is  not  surprising  that  new  materials  and  new  processes  are 
accepted  or  adopted  with  unusual  tardiness  or  caution. 

9.  The  substitution,  as  an  article  of  import,  of  the  colorific  pri7%c%ples  for  the 
bulky  dye-lichens  themselves  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  nxanufacturers, 
though  reconmiended  strongly  by  chemists. 

10.  New  commercial  sources  of  valuable  tinctorial  HocceRce  have  been  discovered 
— ^new  markets  opened  up.    Their  present  chief  geographical  sources  are, 

1.  AMca  and  its  islands. 

2.  South  America;  and 

3.  India  and  its  islands. 

11.  The  commercial  sources  of  "  orchella  weeds  "  of  the  finest  quality  may  yet  be 
ffreatly  multiplied,  and  are  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  they  cannot  yet 
he  said  to  be  fully  developed  or  discovered. 

12.  The  only  visible  effect  of  competition  with  other  dye-stuffs  has  been  greatly 
to  reduce  the  market  value  of  "orchella- weeds." 

13.  Nevertheless,  their  products — French  purple,  orchill,  and  cudbear — are  suc- 
cessfully competing  with  the  aniline,  and  all  other  colours,  of  their  class 
hitherto  introduced. 

14.  So  far  from  being  superseded,  the  import  of  dye-lichens  and  manufacture  of 
lichen-dyes  in  Europe  is,  perhaps,  now  more  extensive  and  more  flourishing 
than  at  any  previous  period. 

15.  The  manumcture  of  lichen-dyes  in  this  country  has  not  reached  perfection ; 
and  if  with  all  their  imperfections  of  manufacture  they  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  aniline,  whose  preparation  and  applications  are  much  more  highly 
scientific,  they  have  little  reason  to  fear  competition  in  the  future,  when 
applied  chemistry  shall  have  lent  its  aid  to  their  proper  production  and 
applications. 

Under  the  head  of 

n.  Domestic  Pye-lichens  and  Lichen-dyes, 

the  author's  chief  propositions  are  as  follow : — 

1.  The  domestic  use  of  lichen-dyes  is  prevalent  over  whole  districts  in  Scotland, 
— even  in  and  around  large  seaports,  which  have  steam  communication  with 
Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  week  (e.g.  Stomoway), 
and  which  may  be  presumed  therefore  to  be  weU  supplied  with  the  cheapest 
and  most  abundant  products  of  British  manufacture. 

2.  In  the  outer  Hebrides  (Lewis  and  Harris)  "  Orottle  *  "  (Parnielia  saxatUis) 
is  universally  used  in  the  dyeing  of 

a.  "  Kelt,"  a  home-made  cloth. 
h.  Stockings  and  socks. 

c.  Polkas  and  scarfs. 

d.  Hearthrugs  and  other  ailicles. 

3.  The  articles  of  clothing  so  dyed  are  disposed  of  by  barter  to  the  merchants 

*  The  term  "  Crottle  "  or  **  Crotal "  is  also  applicable  ^enerically  to  dye -lichens.  With 
various  descriptive  prefiieg,  it  has  bsen,  or  is,  applied  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  other  species  of  Parmelia,  as  well  as  to  species  of  other  genera,  e.  g.,  to 

Parnielia  saaatilis^  var.  omphalodes  =  black  crottle. 
P.  phi/8odes  =  dark  crottle. 
P.  caperata  =  stone  crottle. 
Lccanora  tartarea  =  (par  excellence)  crottle. 
L.  parella  =  light  crottle. 
TsJaium  cordUhium  =  white  crottle. 
Slicta  pulmonacea  =  hazel  crottle. 
Vide  the  author's  work  on  '  British  Lichens'  (1850),  p.  336. 
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of  Stomoway ;  and  are  subsequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  southern  markets 
(c.  g.  Glasgow). 

4.  Cudbear  is  also  largely  used  in  the  same  islands  (Lewis  and  Harris),  being 
imported  from  southern  markets  via  Glasgow. 

5.  In  Caithness  and  Sutherland  a  similar  use  is  made  of  "  Crottle/*  Thurso 
being  the  market  and  seaport  to  which  the  home-dyed  produce  is  consigned 
ly  barter, 

6.  Similar  use  is  rnkde  of  ''Crottle"  and  other  lichens  {«.  g.  Lecanora  tartarea, 
Hamalina  sc^nUorunif  Sticta  ptilmonacea),  in  Lochaber;  badenoch,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

7.  The  process  of  dyeing  varies  greatly  in  different  districts,  ammomacal  mace" 
ration  being  apparently  unknown  in  the  Hebrides,  while  it  is  or  was  generally 
edopted  in  the  central  Highlands.  v 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  observations  on  the  present  unsa- 
tisfectory  character  or  condition  of 

1.  The  chemistry  of  lichens,  and  more  especially  of  the  lichen-dyes. 

2.  The  lichen-exhibitions  in  our  national  Museums ;  and 

3.  Lichenological  literature ;  so  far  at  least  as  this  is  represented  by  standard 
works  of  reference — Botanical  and  ChemicaL 

In  regard  to  the  first  subject  of  complaint,  he  advocates  a  new  series  of  re- 
searches to  be  undertaken  conjointly  by  competent  chemists  and  Uchenologists,  so  that 
the  one  may  assist  or  correct  the  investigations  of  the  other :  in  reference  to  the 
second,  a  systematic  arrangement,  by  competent  lichenologists  and  chemists,  with 
proper  periodic  supervision  and  rearrangement;  and  as  concerns  the  third,  the 
consultation,  bv  compilers,  of  original  recent  works  of  research  instead  of  repe- 
tition at  second  hand  of  the  obsolete  notions  and  errors  of  the  earlier  authors. 


On  a  New  Synthesis  of  Ammonia,    By  P.  T.  Main  and  A.  R.  Catton. 

Note  on  the  Artificial  Production  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon. 
By  W.  L.  Scott. 

On  the  Bisulphite  of  Calcium  as  a  Preservative  of  Animal  Substances. 
By  W.  L.  Scott. 

On  a  Compound  formed  by  tJie  direct  union  of  Aldehyde  and  Anhydrous  Prussic 
Acid,     By  Maxwell  Simpson,  Jf.D.,  F,EJS,,  and  A.  Gautier,  M.I), 

The  synthesis  of  alanin  from  aldehydate  of  ammonia,  prussic  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  the  fonnation  of  lactic  acid  Dy  the  action  of  the  same  adds  upon  alde- 
hyde, render  highly  probable  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  body,  resulting  from 
the  direct  union  of  prussic  acid  and  aldehyde,  the  formation  of  which  constitutes 
the  first  phase  in  these  reactions.  It  is  this  Dody  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper. 

If  one  molecule  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  be  added  to  one  molecule  of  dry 
aldehyde,  contained  in  a  balloon  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixtm*e,  the  two 
liquicfe  mix  without  combining  chemically,  and  their  chemicsl  combination  is  not 
accelerated  by  heating  at  100°  C.  If,  however,  we  leave  them  in  contact  for  ten 
or  twelve  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  they  ^dually  unite,  form- 
ing a  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless  liquid.  On  subjectmg  this  to  distillation, 
it  was  observed  that  hardly  a  drop  passed  over  under  100** ;  a  small  quantity  be- 
tween 160°  and  174°,  and'the  remainder  of  the  liouid  between  174°  and  186°  C. 
On  redistilling  the  latter  portion  it  was  found  that  tne  greater  part  passed  over  at 
about  183°  C.  A  considerable  quantity,  however,  came  over  between  40°  and  60°, 
consisting  principally  of  the  parent  bodies,  which  had  been  dissociated  by  the 
simple  vaporization  of  the  liquid.  On  leaving  these  bodies  thus  dissociated  once 
more  in  contact  for  some  days,  the  point  of  ebullition  rose  as  before  to  183*  C. 

*  The  liquid  was  di«iil  ed  with  great  ropidity. 
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The  fractions  difltilling  at  180^  and  between  183"  and  184^  C»*  gave  on  analysis  the 

following  results : — 

Product  boiling  Product  boiling  Theory, 

at  180^0.         between  183°-184<»  C.     CNH,aH.O. 

C    49-78    51-70     60-71 

H      7-44    7-64    704 

N    20-42     19-83 

These  analyses  prove  that  the  body  in  question  results  from  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  aldehyde  and  one  molecule  of  prussic  acid,  or  at  least  of 
equal  nimibers  of  molecules  of  these  bodies^  and  that  its  point  of  ebullition  is  inter- 
mediate between  180^  and  184°.  We  have  tried  the  above  experiments  on  mix- 
tures containing  the  two  generating  bodies  in  various  proportions,  but  always  with 
the  production  of  the  same  compound.  The  name  we  propose  for  this  body  is 
cyannydrate  of  aldehyde,  which  is  simply  founded  upon  its  synthetical  formation. 

'Properties. — The  cyannydrate  of  aldehyde  is  a  coloiurless  liquid,  having  a  faint 
odour  of  its  generators ;  it  has  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste ;  it  does  not  crystallize  at 
—  21®  C,  but  Decomes  syrupy.  It  can  bear  the  temperature  of  150°  for  a  considerable 
time  without  suffering' decomposition ;  at  180°,  nowever,  slight  dissociation  com- 
mences, and  the  liquid  must  be  rapidly  distilled  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  Quantity.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol.  It 
may  be  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  Imy  without  suffering  the  slightest 
decomposition,  and  the  entire  liquid  can  be  recovered  by  distillation.  Caustic  pot- 
ash appears  to  separate  it  into  its  two  generators,  foiming  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  resin  of  aldehyde.  A  little  ammonia  is  also  evolved,  owing  probably  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Gaseous  ammonia  is'absorbed  by  cyanhydrate  of  aldehyde,  with  the  production 
of  a  base,  which  gives  a  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  Our  analyses  of 
this  salt  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  base. 

A  strong  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  acts  with  great  violence  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air  upon  cyanhydrate  of  aldehyde.  If,  however,  the  cyanhydrate 
be  introduced  into  a  balloon  surrounded  by  a  freezing;  mixture,  and  the  hydrochloric 
acid  be  added  gradually,  the  two  liquids  mix  witfiout  any  reaction  taking  place. 
On  removing  the  balloon  from  the  freezing  mixture  and  placing  it  in  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  reaction  soon  commences,  and  proceeds  gradually  till  the 
entire  licjuid  oecomes  a  mass  of  crystals.  These  were  twice  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol  in  order  to  separate  the  chloride  of  ammonium  which  is  formed.  Chi  eva- 
porating the  alcoholic  solution  a  syrupy  liquid  was  obtained,  which  was  saturated 
at  100°  with  pure  oxide  of  zinc  and  mtered.  The  filtered  liquid  gave,  on  cooling, 
a  mass  of  beautiful  prismatic  crystals.  These  were  recrystallized,  heated  in  an 
oil-bath  to  150°  C,  and  analyzed.  The  numbers  obtained  prove  that  the  body  in 
question  was  the  lactate  of  zinc,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Table : — 

Experi-  Theory, 

ment  .  CalT^ZnO,. 

C     29-84  29-63 

II      4-52  413 

Zn  20-77  26-75. 

The  following  equation  explains  the  formation  of  this  acid : — 
C,H,0,  HCN+HCH-2(H,0)=C3H,0  +NI1,CL 

The  insolubility  of  this  salt  in  alcohol,  its  non-decomposition  at  150°,  and  its  crys- 
talline form,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  acid  combined  with  the  zinc  was  the  lactic 
acid  of  fermentation,  ana  not  the  sarcolactic. 
The  behaviour  of  cyanhydrine  of  aldehyde  towards  hydrochloric  acid  tmd  caustic 

Sotash,  proves  that  it  is  isomeric  and  not  identical  with  the  cyanhydrine  of  glycol 
iscovered  by  Wislicenua. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  vapour-density  of  this  body  by  Dimias's 
method,  but  without  success.  On  heatins^  the  balloon  containing  our  body  to 
210°  in  an  oil-bath,  we  observed,  on  removing  it  from  the  bath,  that  the  aldehyde 
had  been  converted  into  a  resin.  On  deducting  its  weight  from  the  weight  of  the 
balloon,  the  density  of  the  vapour  approachea  very  near  that  of  prussic  acid.  It 
appears  to  us,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  this  compound  contains  only 
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one  moleculo  of  each  of  the  parent  bodies,  from  the  fact  that  it  fpYea  lactic  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  it  separates  by  the  action  of  heat  into  prussic  acid 
and  ordinary  aldehyde,  and  not  into  a  polymer  of  aldehyde  such  as  elaldehyde  or 
paraldehyde. 

The  cyanhydrate  of  aldehyde  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  striking  example  of  an 
organic  compound  which  the  temperature  of  vaporization  decomposes,  and  the 
prolonged  action  of  time  reconstructs. 

On  the  Formation  of  Succinic  Acid  from  Chloride  of  Ethylidene, 
By  Maxwell  Simpson,  M,D.,  F.KS, 

Some  years  ago  •  I  ascertdned  that  when  bromide  of  ethylene  is  successively 
treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  caustic  potash,  ordinary  succinic  acid  is 
formed.  This  reaction  has  since  been  confirmed  1)y  M.  Geuther  t,  who,  however, 
einployed  chloride  instead  of  bromide  of  ethylene. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  chloride 
of  ethylidene  would,  when  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  produce  the  same  or 
an  isomeric  acid.  One  \^ould  naturally  expect  the  latter  result,  seeing  that  the 
constitution  of  the  chloride  of  ethylidene  is  different  from  that  of  the  chloride  of 
ethvlene.  The  followinj^  formulw  will  make  this  intelligible,  and  show  the  pro- 
bable constitution  of  the  isomeric  acid : — 

CHaCl  CH.Cy  CHgCCOOn)' 

CHjCl  ClljCy  CH^CCOOH)' 

Chloride  of  Cyanide  of  Ordinary 

ethylene.  ethylene.  succinic  acid. 

CH,  OH3  OH3 

OHCl,  CHCy,  OH(COOII), 

Chloride  of  Cyanide  of  Isomcrio  acid, 

ethylidene.    '      ethylidene. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  transformation  of  cyanide  of  ethylene  into  ordi- 
nary succinic  acid,  the  group  COOH  takes  the  place  of  each  equivalent  of  cyanogen. 
In  the  transformation  of  cyanide  of  ethylidene,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
cyanogen  is  replaced  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  formation  of  an  isomeric  acid. 
In  order  to  determine  this  point,  I  made  the  following  experiments : — 
A  mixture  of  one  equivalent  of  pure  chloride  of  ethyle  chlor^,  which  is  identical 
with  the  chloride  of  ethylidene,  two  equivalents  of  piire  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
a  laige  quantity  of  alcohol  was  exposea  in  a  sealed  matrass  for  twenty-seven  hours 
to  a  temperature  ranging  between  160°  and  180^  Cent.  I  had  previously  ascer- 
tained that  a  high  temperature  was  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  reaction.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  time  the  matmss  was  opened  and  its  con- 
tents Altered.  The  filtered  liquor  was  then  treated  with  solid  potash,  arid  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  temperature  of  a  water-bath  till  ammonia  ceased  to  be 
evolved.  When  this  was  obsarved,  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off,  and  nitric  acid 
added  in  excess  to  the  residue.  Finally,  this  was  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  the  liberated  organic  acid  taken  up  by  alcohol.  By  dissolving 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallizing  from  water,  the  add  wajs  obtained  quite  pure. 
The  quantity  of  acid  formed  was  not  large.  Dried  at  100°  Cent,  it  gave  the 
following  numbers  on  analysis: — 
Theory. 
Succinic  acid.  Experiment. 

per  cent. 
C»        48        40-67  40*86 

n«         6  610  6-56 

0*        64        54-23 


fy  n 


118      10000 


*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  18G1. 

t  Annalen  der  Cheraie  und  Pharmaoie,  Ban^l  q%x.  S.  208; 
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It  had,  then,  tho  composition  of  succinic  acid.  That  it  wo.^  the  ortiinary  acid 
was  sufficiently  proved  hy  the  foDowinpr  properties  and  reactions : — It  melted  at 
170"^  Cent.,  and  sublimed  in  the  form  of  needles  on  the  application  of  a  hipfhcr 
temperature.  The  vapour  produced,  on  being  inhaled,  instant  coujrhinpr  and  a 
painful  sensation  in  the  nostrils.  The  neutrahzed  acid  gave  an  abundant  brown 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron.  This  test  was  tried  both  before 
and  after  the  body  in  question  had  been  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  with  tlie 
same  result 

The  only  explanation  I  can  (rive  of  tho  formation  of  ordinary  succinic  acid  in 
this  case  is,  that  the  chloride  of  ethyle  chlon$  was,  in  presence  of  the  cyanide  of 
potassium,  partially  converted,  by  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  had  oeen  sub- 
jected, into  chloriae  of  ethylene,  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  changing  its  place 
with  one  equivalent  of  chlorine : — 

Oil,  cn,n 

cnci,"      CII5C1. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  perceive  that  M.  Wichelhaus  •  has  formed  tho 
isomeric  acid  from  cyaupropionic  acid.  The  ditlerence  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
acid  is  well  niiirkfd.  It^  niflting-point  is  4(P  lower,  and  it  does  tioty  wht-n  neutra- 
lized, give  a  precipitate  with  perchloride  of  iron. 

These  results  coiTt>spond,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  tho  researches  of  M.  Caventoii, 
who  has  shown  that  ordinary  glycol  can  be  obtained  from  the  bromide  of  ethyle 
brom^.  

On  the  Oasc'ous  Products  of  the  destructive  dUtillation  of  Hydroearhons^ 
ohtahied  from  iShales  and  Coeds  at  Low  and  U'ujh  Temperatures,  By  11. 
r.  Smith.  

On  the  Economization  of  Sulphurous  Acid  tn  Copper  Smelting. 
By  Petee  Spexce,  F,C,S. 

I^rd  Derby  (in  1801^  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Ilouso  of 
Lords  for  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  noxious  vapours  from  chemical  and  other 
works.  That  investigation,  carried  over  many  months,  resulted  in  the  passing  of 
the  Alkali  Works  Act,  so  ably  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
as  inspector. 

A  large  amount  of  evidence  was  elicited  by  the  committee  as  to  the  emission  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  arsenious  acid  from  the  copper  smelting  works  of  Swansea 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  no  legislation  was  adopted  as  to  tfiese  works, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  all  the  witnesses  testified 
to  there  being  no  practicable  means  of  suppressing  the  acknowledged  nuisance 
without  destroying  the  trade. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  means  then  proposed  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  by  the  writer  for,  to  a  large  extent,  suppressing  this  nuisance,  by  the 
conversion  of  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid  oy  the  aid  of  furnaces  of  the 
writer's  invention,  have  since  then  been  in  large  and  successful  operation  at  the 
Goolo  Alum  and  Smelting  Company's  works  at  Goole  in  Yorkshire,  who  are  at 
this  present  time  smelting  200  tons  per  week  of  copper  ores,  four-fifths  of  the 
sulphur  which  these  ores  contain  being  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

About  two  months  previous  to  the  reading  of  this  paper  the  writer  sent  one  of 
his  chemical  assistants  to  Goole  to  superintend,  during  a  month,  some  large  expe- 
riments in  the  ordinary  course  of  work,  analyzing  the  results  at  every  stage,  so  that 
reliable  data  might  be  obtained. 

One  of  these  experimente  is  given^  and  as  it  is  typical  of  the  general  operations, 
it  may  be  taken  as  indicating  what  is  being  done. 

lOi  tons  Cornish  orrs,  containing  10  per  cent,  sulphur, 
i.*}.]  tons  Spanish  smalls,  containing  47  per  cent,  sulphur. 

24  tons. 

»  Zeitschrift  Uvc  Chemie,  Keue  Folge  iii.  Band,  S.  247. 
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Total  sulphur. 
Tons,  cwt  qrs.  lbs. 
These  ores  mixed  gave  33*3  per  cent,  of  sulphur =     8    0    0    0 

The  ore  calcined,  the  SOjJill  going  to  the  vitriol  chamber, 
yielded  22  tons  calcined  ore,  containing  8  per  cent, 
sulphur =     1  15    0    0 

The  whole  smelted  gave  of  regulus  2  tons  15  cwt,  contain- 
ing 28  per  cent,  sulphur ==     0  15    1  20 

Loss  of  sulphur  in  this  stage 0  19    2    8 

The  2  tons  15  cwt.  r^:ulus  was  calcined,  the  SO,,  again 
going  to  the  vitriol  chamber,  and  gave  2  tons  10  cwt.  con- 
taimng  9  per  cent,  sulphur =     0    4    2  20 

All  which  must  be  dissipated — loss 1    4    1    0 

bulphur  economized 6  15    3    0 

Or  8    0    0    0 

Sulphur  economized 84*8  per  cent. 

Sulphur  lost   16*4  per  cent. 


On  the  Presei^ation  of  Stone.  By  John  Spillee,  F,C,S, 
For  several  years  past  the  author  has  been  studying  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
stone,  and  experimenting  with  such  chemical  reagents  as  appeared  to  offer  any 
promise  of  bemg  usefully  applied  as  means  of  prevention.  At  an  early  stage  of 
*  the  investigation  it  seemed  probahle  that  the  corrosive  action  of  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids  in  the  atmosphere,  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  coal  fuel, 
would  operate,  in  largo  towns  especially,  in  a  destructive  manner  upon  dolomite 
and  the  numerous  class  of  limestones  commonly  employed  in  pubhc  huildings. 
This  chemical  action,  aided  by  the  simultaneous  attack  of  carbonic  acid  and  mois- 
ture, and  in  the  winter  season  further  supplemented  by  the  disinteojatinc'  effects 
of  frost,  are  conceived  to  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  facts  observed. 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  Mr.  Spence,  and  others  having  already  directed  attention  to  the 
immense  scale  of  production  of  these  sulphur-acids,  the  author  proceeded  to  quote 
statistical  data  showing  the  extent  or  degree  of  pollution  of  the  aur  from  this  cause 
in  the  manufecturing  districts  of  Lancashire.  Numerous  samples  of  dolomite, 
Caen,  Bath,  and  Portland  stones  fresh  from  the  quarry  have  been  tested,  but  with- 
out finding  more  than  a  trace  of  ready-formed  sulphate,  whereas  scrapings  taken 
from  the  decayed  portions  of  the  stone  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  were 
hitter  to  the  taste,  m  consequence  of  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  formed  during  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the  sulphurous  gases  occurring 
in  a  metropolitan  atmosphere.  Caen  stone  from  several  buildings  and  localities, 
Portland  stone,  and  even  old  faces  of  chalk  cliff  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich, 
were  in  like  manner  foimd  to  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  having  undoubtedly  a  similar  origin.  A  close  examination  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  decay  of  stone  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  invariahly  shows 
an  increased  liability  to  corrosion  under  the  projecting  eaves  and  mouldings,  and 
at  such  sheltered  parts  of  the  stone  surfaces  as  are  usually  covered  with  soot  and 
dust,  and  are  in  a  position  to  retain  for  the  lon^t  period  the  moisture  absorbed 
durinfi"  a  season  or  rain.  In  many  cases  the  oisintegrated  stone  exhibits  white 
crystcus  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  alternately  dissolving  and  recrystal- 
lizing  in  the  pores  of  the  stone,  may  be  conceived  to  exert  a  disruptive  action 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  scaling  and  fracture  of  the  dolomite,  which  has  been 
so  often  obser>-ed.  With  the  view  of  overcoming  some  of  these  difficulties,  the 
-  author  submitted  a  plan  to  the  lioyal  Commissioners  charged  with  inquiring  into 
the  decay  of  stone  at  Westminster,  in  May  1861,  which  consisted  in  Uie  applica- 
tion to  the  cleaned  surfaces  of  the  stone  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  superphosphate 
of  lime — a  salt  remarkable  for  its  action  in  hardening  the  surfaces  of  chalk,  Caen 
stone,  or  other  calcareous  building-stone  to  which  it  may  bo  applied,  either  by 
hrushing  or  immersion,  and  which  acts  upon  the  carhonate  of  hme  in  the  stone, 
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giving  rise  to  tho  formation  of  Bodeker's  salt  (crystallized  diphosphate  of  lime — 
2CaO,  no,  PO.  +  4  Aq).  This  suggestion  received  a  practical  trial  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  a  competition  to  which  five  other  candidates  were 
admitted  by  the  Kight  Hon.  the  First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty*s  Works  in 
April  1864. 

Another  promising  scheme  for  the  treatment  of  the  decayed  stone,  esj^ecially 
applicable  to  dolomite,  consists  in  the  employment  of  baryta  conjointly  with  the 
hardening  salt,  so  that  a  base  may  be  presented  which  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  destroving  the  soluble  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  pores  of  the  stone,  forming 
with  it  the  remarkably  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  at  the  same  time  engaging 
the  magnesia  in  one  of  its  most  aifficultly  soluble  combinations.  On  a  recent 
occasion  this  process  was  applied  to  some  Caen-stone  facings  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Woolwich,  wnich  were  bacQy  decayed.  Several  examples  of  the  application  of 
the  superphosphate  to  decayed  Caen,  stone  were  referred  to ;  and  with  respect  to 
Portland  stone,  the  earliest  experiments  were  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  Army 
Clothing  Establishment,  Woolwich,  where  (in  1861)  some  decayed  window-silfs 
were  treated  with  i)erfect  success. 

•  In  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  Portland  stone,  some  interesting  results 
were  then  described,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  increased  hardness  and  strength, 
and  the  diminished  rate  and  capacity  of  water-absorption  attending  the  employ- 
ment of  the  superphosphate.  By  treating  small  cubes  of  Portland  stone  with  the 
phosphate  solution,  and  when  dry  subjecting  tiliem  to  graddally  increasing  pressure 
until  crushed  between  plates  of  lead  in  me  American  Testmg  Machine  at  the 
Koyal  Gun  Factory,  it  was  found  that  the  breaking  weight  of  the  stone  was  aug- 
mented by  50  per  cent  The  increased  hardness  of  the  stone  after  treatment  could 
be  readily  ascertained  by  scratching  with  a  pointed  instrument  of  copper,  which 
me,tal  proved  to  possess  a  degree  of  hardness  intermediate  between  the  original 
and  treated  Portland  stones.  The  porosity  of  the  stone,  as  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  water  absorbed,  proved  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  case  of  the 
treated  cubes.  The  advantage  of  the  process  is  most  clearly  apparent  in  the  denser 
and  more  compact  variety  of  Portland  known  as  tiie  *'  Whit  Bed,"  which  alone  is 
employed  for  external  building  purposes;  that  known  as  the  '*  Base  Bed,'*  is  softer, 
and  only  fit  for  internal  decoration,  and  its  texture  is  so  porous  that  in  becoming 
saturated  it  absorbs  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  water.  Samples  of  Mansfield  dolomite 
absorbed  amounts  of  water  varying  in  different  specimens  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 
After  treatment  by  this  process,  the  degree  of  absorption  was  reduced  one  naif,  and 
the  results  were  even  more  favourable  in  the  case  of  Caen  stone.  The  cost  of 
materials  employed  in  the  treatment  of  stone  according  to  this  plan  is  very  trifling, 
and  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  cost  of  labour  necessarily  expended  upon 
the  cleaning  and  preliminary  preparation  of  the  stone  before  the  solution  can  be 
applied.  Chae  gallon  of  solution  will  cover  about  250  feet  superficial,  when  two 
coatings  are  applied  upon  Caen  or  Portland  stone.  The  superpnosphate  employed 
must  not  contam  any  appreciable  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  ana  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution,  when  diluted  for  use,  should  be  about  I'l. 


On  certain  New  Processes  in  Pholography ,  By  John  Spillee,  RCS. 
Under  this  head  were  described  several  interesting  improvements  in  photography, 
based  on  the  chemistry  of  gelatine.  The  processes  to  which  reference  was  made 
were  the  various  modifications  of  the  Woodbury  type,  including  the  new  method 
of  micro-photo-sculpture,  the  art  of  photolithography,  as  practised  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal  at  Woolwicn,  and  some  illustrations  of  the  use  of  gelatine  or  albumen,  on 
a  foundation  of  silk,  satin,  or  cambric,  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pritchard,  of  the  War 
Department.  The  Hon.  H.  Fox  Talbot  was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  and  make 
a  practical  use  of  the  action  of  light  upon  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  a  soluble 
bichromate,  and  after  him  Col.  Sir  H.  James,  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr. 
Woodbury^  of  Manchester,  have  applied  the  same  chemical  princi^^e  in  new  direc- 
tions. It  IS  known  that  the  chemical  ravs  of  light  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
insoluble  gelatine  to  which  a  bichromate  has  been  added ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
this  oxidizing  salt  hardens  the  afdmal  substance  by  forming^  yrith  it  a  combination 
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of  chromic  oxide.  In  proof  of  this  Tiew,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Swan  has  lately 
devised  a  mode  of  working,  in  which  a  minute  quantity  of  chrome  alum  or  sulphate 
of  chromium  is  used  instead  of  the  red  chromate,  and  it  is  found  that,  when  aried, 
this  mixture  is  not  again  affected  by  water.  The  carbon  prints  of  Mr.  Swan,  which 
were  exhibited  last  year  at  Nottingham,  are  illustrations  of  the  use  of  a  chromate 
in  conjunction  with  gelatine  and  pigments.  Mr.  Woodbuiy^s  process  is  also  based 
on  the  insolubility  of  the  chromo-gelatine  after  exposure  to  light,  and  upon  the 
subsequent  action  of  water  upon  a  sensitive  film,  which  has  been  in  different  deerrees 
influenced  by  insolation  under  an  ordinary  photographic  negative.  The  deptns  of 
tint  in  the  original  are  represented  by  variations  m  the  thickness  of  the  film  of 
gelatine  left  unacted  upon  by  water,  and  this  dried  may  then  be  used  as  a  matrix 
to  produce  a  corresponding  series  of  depressions  upon  a  surface  of  lead  or  type- 
metal  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  The  blocks  so  produced  serve  for 
printing  off  a  great  number  of  proofs  when  they  are  liberally  "mked"  with  warm 
gelatine,  highly  charged  with  Frankfort  black  or  other  suitable  pigment,  and  pressed 
down  upon  a  smooth  sheet  of  paper  until  the  excess  of  ink  is  forced  out  on  all  four 
sides  of^the  block  and  so  removed  from  the  space  constituting  the  area  of  the  pic- 
ture, which,  when  set,  is,  lastly,  protected  with  a  varnish  of  collodion. 

Mr.  Woodbury  has  lately  perfected  a  modification  of  his  process,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  representation  in  high  relief  of  microscopic  objects.  The  method 
consists  in  spreading  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  containing  a  little  sugar  and 
bichromate  of  potasUf  over  a  glass  plate  previously  coated  with  coUodion.  The 
film  sots  on  cooling,  and  is  then  placed  in  contact  with  an  ordinary  photographic 
negative  of  the  microscopic  objects  to  be  delineated,  exposed  to  light,  submitted  as 
before  to  the  action  of  water,  and  the  soluble  portions  washed  away.  When  the 
surface  moisture  has  evaporated,  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  alum,  is  poured  over  the  relief  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch^  and 
left  to  set.  When  dry  it  will  be  found,  owing  to  the  alum  in  the  plaster  harden- 
ing the  surface  of  the  gelatine  directly  on  comingin  contact  therewith,  to  leave  the 
gelatine  easily,  without  any  fear  of  adhesion.  To  give  a  finished  appearance  to 
the  resulting  casts,  this  intaglio,  when  dry,  may  be  placed  in  a  lathe,  and  a  suit- 
able border  turned  on  it,  wliich  will  be  representea  in  the  resulting^proofs  by  a 
raised  border,  similar  to  what  is  seen  on  medallions  or  plaster  oasts.  The  name  of 
the  object  may  also  be  neatly  engraved  on  the  intaglio,  to  appear  in  raised  cha-* 
racters  on  the  reliefs.  This  intaglio  should  then  be  well  waxed  to  fill  up  the  pores^ 
and  is  ready  for  taking  any  number  of  impressions  in  plaster  |  or  a  better  plan  is  to 
take  one  in  plaster,  and  having  smoothea  awajr  any  defects,  to  mould  a  reverse  in 
sulphur,  which  will  give  a  greater  number  of  fine  impressions.  The  progress  made 
during  the  year  in  perfecting  the  details  of  photolithography  have  led  to  the 

Sractical  use  of  this  art  as  a  means  of  procuring  on  a  teduced  scale  printed  repro- 
uctions  of  the  large  series  of  lithograpns  issuea  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  by 
the  Royal  Carriage  Department.  The  steps  followed  in  conducting  this  process 
were  briefly  described,  and  a  variety  of  illustrations  produced  at  a  very  low  cost 
were  exhibited.  The  issue  of  these  photolithographs  by  the  War  Department  has 
already  attained  to  many  thousands. 

/Synthesis  of  Caproic  Acid.     By  J.  Alfred  Wanklyn  mid  Robert  Schknk. 

Mercury-amyl  was  prepared  by  the  process  of  Frankland  and  Duppa,  and  con- 
verted into  zinc-amyl  by  prolonged  digestion  with  zinc 

The  purity  of  the  mercury-amyl  had  been  guaranteed  by  a  determination  of  mer- 
cury which  agreed  with  the  theory. 

The  zinc-amyl  was  sealed  up  with  sodium  ond  heated  in  the  watet-bath.  The 
action  of  the  sodium  is  very  slow.  Having  prepared  sodium-amyl,  we  exposed  it 
to  the  action  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  which  acted  energetically,  evolving  heat.  The 
product  of  the  reaction  was  treated  with  water,  evaporated  down  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  .An  oily  acid  distilled  over,  and 
was  converted  into  a  baryta  salt.  The  baryta  salt  was  submitted  to  analysis,  giving 
results  concordant  with  the  theory.  Carbonic  acid,  therefore,  behaves  with  sodium- 
omyl  just  as  with  sodium-ethyl  and  sodium-methyl, 

•       C0,-hNaC5Hn  =  C^HjiNaOa. 
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On  the  Eanatence  of  PutraciUe  Matter  in  River  and  Lake  Waters. 
By  J.  Alfred  Wakklyit. 

Action  of  Sodium  on  Valerianic  and  similar  Ethers, 
By  J.  Alfred  Waiollyn. 

On  the  Electrical  Resistances  of  the  Fixed  and  Volatile  Oils  *• 
By  T.  T,  P.  Bruce  Warrek. 

The  want  of  an  acknowledged  and  reliable  means  of  recognizinfif  the  purity  or 
condition  of  samples  of  oils  has  long  been  felt  by  pharmaceutists.  No  tests^  or 
system  of  tests  at  present  used,  are  free  from  objection.  An  inspection  of  the  optical 
characters  of  the  oils,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  will  be  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  observation. 

The  polariscope  has  at  best  a  very  limited  scope  of  application,  whilst  the  deter- 
mination of  the  refractive  or  dispersive  qualities  reouires  such  precise  acyustments 
that  the  suitability  either  of  the  one  or  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  a  technical 
test  may  be  fairly  questioned.  The  refractive  power  of  the  oils,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  has  so  small  a  variation,  that  the  dif^rence  |>roduced  on  the  refractive 
power  of  any  oil  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  another,  would  be  barely 
perceptible^  The  objection  against  the  measurement  of  the  dispersive  action  as  a 
means  of  expressing  the  value  of  an  oil  is,  that  the  determination  of  the  difierences 
of  indices  ot  refraction  for  the  extreme  rays  is  at  once  tedious  and  unreliable ;  the 
scale  of  dispersions  ofiers,  however,  a  much  wider  range  of  differences. 

It  is  probable  that  the  comparison  of  two  samples  of  oil  by  the  irrationalities  of 
their  dispersion  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  The  author  is  not  aware  of  its  being 
anplied  as  a  test ;  but  the  samples  could  stand  side  by  side  with  respect  to  the 
illuminating  source,  and  their  spectra  projected  side  by  side  could  be  easily  observed 
and  compared. 

Althouj?h  bromine  and  iodine  exert  on  some  of  the  essential  oils  chemically 
characteristic  effects,  it  does  not  appear  certain  to  what  extent  the  action  may  lie 
modified  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  other  oils ;  conseq^uently  the  che- 
mical phenomena,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  their  specific  gravities  and  boiling- 
points,  cannot  be  considered  as  offering  any  assistance  to  the  detection  of  accidental 
or  intentional  imnurities  when  existing  in  small  quantities. 

The  process  wnich  the  author  submitted  is  one  which  has  given  great  satis- 
faction in  all  the  experiments  which  he  has  made,  and  was  suggested  by  a  discovery 
due  to  M.  Rousseau,  quoted  b^  I)e  la  Rive,  "  that  olive-oil,  when  mixed  with  -j^^ 
part  its  volume  of  oil  of  poppies,  increased  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  magnetic 
needle  in  a  given  time,  when  the  same  was  included  or  made  to  form  part  of  a 
voltaic  circuit."  This  isolated  fact  would  be  of  service  for  the  determination  of 
the  purity  of  olive-oil,  if  oil  of  poppies  were  the  only  sophisticating  ingredient. 

The  adulterants  of  the  volatile  oils  are  principally  turpentine  and  alcohol  f. 

Compared  with  anv  of  the  essential  oils,  turpentine  has  an  immense  resistance, 
whilst  that  of  alcohol  is  enormously  lower  than  any  of  them,  except  perhaps  that 
of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  is  so  low  that  he  did  not  measure  it. 

The  importance  of  this  general  fact  is  at  once  apparent,  since  the  addition  either 
of  alcohol  or  turpentine  in  the  smallest  quantity  is  readily  detected ;  and  the  quan- 
tity denoted  by  tne  variation  in  the  deflection,  either  when  compared  with  a  standard 
of  known  purity,  or  by  the  resistances  themselves. 

The  oils  of  lemon  and  bergomot,  when  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  tur- 
pentine, do  not,  however,  show  such  marked  differences  as  the  generality  of  the 
essential  oils. 

The  addition  of  turpentine  to  oil  of  lavender  is  more  strongly  marked  by  this  test 
tlian  in  any  other  cac>e. 

The  effects  produced  by  mixing  different  specimens  of  the  same  oil  together  are 

*  Published  in  exicnso  in  the  '  Chcmicnl  News'  for  Sept.  20,  18G7. 
t  Tlio  foreign  oils  are  no  doubt  sometimes  entirely  substituted  for  the  English  oils,  or 
largely  diluted  with  lliem, 
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also  perceptible ;  thuB  the  Gennaii  oils  of  peppermint,  or  foreign  samples  of  lavender- 
oil,  produce  modifications  in  the  electrolysis. 

Tne  bleached  oils  have  even  a  lower  conducting  power  than  the  imbleached  oils ; 
and  in  this  respect  olive-oil  possesses  a  greater  cUnerence  than  almond-oiL  It  is 
not  easy  to  explain  this. 

A  sin^lar  difference  exists  between  the  Italian  and  the  East  Indian  castor-oils. 
This  difference  will  enable  one  to  detect  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  one  added 
to  the  other. 

Cotton-seed-oil  and  oil  of  poppy,  as  well  as  turpentine,  are  so  rapidly  altered  in 
their  conducting  power  by  electrolysis,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
recognizing  them  m  samples  of  oil. 

Olive-oil,  when  free  from  cotton-seed-oil  or  oil  of  poppy,  has  its  resistance  in- 
creased by  electrification ;  but  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  either  of  them  exist  in  a 
sample  of  oHve-oil,  it  produces  a  contrary  effect  by  a  prolonged  contact  with  the 
battery. 

These  results  of  electrolysis  are  alone  important  in  determining  the  condition  of 
a  sample  of  olive-oil,  

On  a  New  Manufacturing  Process  for  the  Perpetual  Regeneration  of  (he  Oxide 
of  Manganese  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Chlorine,  By  Walter  Weldoit. 
Eveiy  process,  previous  to  that  to  be  described  in  the  present  paper,  by  which 
it  has  teen  attempted  to  regenerate  oxide  of  manganese  from  the  residues  of 
the  manufacture  oi  chlorine,  has  been  performed  in  the  dry  way,  and  has  thus 
required  considerable  time,  and  has  involved  not  only  at  least  one — ^more  or  less 
troublesome  and  costly — furnace  operation,  but  also  several  removals  of  the  mate- 
rial from  vessel  to  vessel  and  from  place  to  place,  every  such  removal  of  course 
entailing  more  or  less  loss  of  material.  The  process,  however,  which  is  about 
to  be  described  is  performed  in  the  wet  way,  and  may  be  completed,  even  when 
operating  on  the  largest  scale,  within  as  little  as  one  hour.  Moreover,  all  the 
operations  of  the  process  are  performed  in  the  same  vessel  as  that  in  which  the 
oxide  produced  by  it  is  afterwards  employed  to  react  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
from  this  vessel  or  still  the  manganese  is  never  removed,  so  -that  it  is  entirely 
free  from  risk  of  loss  by  removal ;  and  as  it  is  not  subject  to  any  other  cause  of  loss, 
a  charge  of  manganese,  once  put  into  a  still,  when  treated  by  this  process,  not  only 
never  needs  to  1>8  replaced,  but  never  needs  even  to  be  added  to,  while  it  will  libe- 
rate an  equivalent  oi  chlorine  every  few  hours  for  literally  any  length  of  time.  The 
starting-point  of  any  process  for  the  regeneration  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  must  of  course  be  that  residue  which  is 
Known  as  "  still-liquor  "*being  that  which  remains  in  the  stills  when  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  digested  together  until  all  the  chlorine 
which  the  oxide  is  capable  of  liberating  from  the  acid  has  been  liberated  and  given 
off*.  When  working  with  a  native  oxide  of  manganese,  the  still-liquor  contains,  in 
addition  to  a  quantity  of  protochloride  of  manganese  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
oxide  of  manganese  which  has  been  dissolved,  a  considerable  quantity  of  iretQ  acid, 
and  more  or  less  chlorides  of  iron  and  other  bases,  due  to  the  native  oxide  of  man- 

fanese  being  always  more  or  less  associated  with  other  oxides.  When  working, 
owever,  with  the  artificial  oxide  of  manganese  produced  as  is  about  to  be  described, 
the  still-liquor  contains  scarcely  anything  whatever  but  protochloride  of  manga- 
nese ;  and  the  new  process  consists  simply  in  first  adding  an  eauivalent  of  lime  to 
this  liquor,  without  removing  the  liquor  from  the  still,  and  then  blowing  atmo- 
spheric air  through  the  resulting  mixture  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  white  protoxide  is  thereby  rapidly  converted  into  a 
very  dark-coloured  higher  oxide ;  and  when  this  product  has  been  allowed  to  sub- 
side from  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  solution  has  then  been  drawn  off"  from  it,  it  is  ready  to  bie  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  then  liberates  chlorine^  with  reproduction  of 
exactly  as  much  protochloride  of  manganese  as  was  commenced  with.  From  this 
point  the  very  simple  series  of  operations  described  is  repeated  just  as  before,  and 
so  on,  over  and  over  again,  for  any  required  number  of  times.    The  manganese  is 
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thus  constantly  undergoing,  always  in  one  and  the  same  vessel,  a  round  of  regularly 
recurring  chaises  of  state  of  comoination,  by  which  it  passes,  first  from  the  state  of 

grotochloride  to  that  of  protoxide,  next  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to  that  of  a 
igher  oxide,  capable  of  liWating  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid;  then  back  again 
to  the  state  of  protochloride;  and  so  on  continually. 


GEOLOGY. 


Address  hy  the  President,  Archxbald  Geikie,  F.R.8.,  F,G,8. 

Among  the  Lower  Silurian,  the  oldest  recognizable  volcanic  rocks  in  this  country, 
two  principal  epochs  of  eruption  have  been  detected  by  Professor  Kamsay  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Geological  Survey.  One  of  those  occurred  during  the  oeposition 
of  the  Llandeilo  rocks,  and  is  indicated  by  the  igneous  rocks  of  Aran  Mowddwy, 
Cader  Idris,  Arenig,  and  Moelwyn ;  the  other  is  marked  by  those  of  the  Snowdon 
district,  wMch  lie  among  the  &Ja  beds.  These  volcanic  rocks  consist  partly  of 
massive  sheets  of  felstone,  varying  in  texture  and  colour,  and  partly  of  thick  accu- 
mulations of  tuff  or  ash.  Tlie  former  are  true  lava-flows,  the  latter  point  to  fre- 
quent showers  of  volcanic  dust,  and  to  the  settling  of  such  dust  and  stones  on  the 
sea-bottom,  where  they  mingled  with  the  ordinary  sediment,  and  with  shells,  corals 
and  other  organisms.  Some  of  these  ashy  deposits  attain  a  great  thickness.  Thus, 
at  Cader  Idns,  they  ate  about  2500  feet  thick,  the  accumulated  result  of  many 
eruptions.  Northwards  this  mass  thins  entirely  away,  and  the  ordinary  sedimentary 
strata  take  its  place.  Equally  local  are  the  massive  beds  of  felstone  which  repre- 
sent the  submarine  lava-flows  of  the  time.  Sometimes  they  still  preserve  the 
slaggy  vesicular  character  which  marked  their  surface  when  the  melted  rock  was 
in  a  state  of  motion  along  the  sea-bottom — ^an  evidence  of  the  existence  and  posi- 
tion of  true  submarine  vdcanoes  during  the  Lower  Silurian  period  in  Wales,  In 
the  liJce  district,  similar  ]^roofs  of  volcanic  action  have  been  found  amonff  the  lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  that  region.  Li  Scotland,  no  very  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  acti- 
vity have  yet  been  detected  among  rocks  of  the  lower  Silurian  age.  In  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  beds  of  ash  and  felstone  are  interstra- 
tified,  resembling  in  general  character  and  mode  of  occurrence  those  of  Wales.  In 
Wales,  volcanic  action  does  not  appear  to  have  outlasted  the  Lower  Silurian  period : 
but  in  Ireland,  among  the  headlands  of  Kerry,  massive  sheets  of  ash  are  intercalated 
in  grits  and  slates,  which,  from  their  fossils,  have  been  assigned  to  the  age  of  the 
Wenlock  series. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  southern  half  of  Scotland  abounds  in  igneous 
rocks,  from  the  base  of  the  series  to  the  top.  In  its  lower  band  lie  the  chains  of 
the  Sidlaw  and  Ochil  Hills,  and  many  detached  masses  scattered  over  the  lowlands 
along  the  southern  flank  of  the  Grampians.  These  arc  composed  of  diflerent  fel- 
stones  and  porphyrites,  with  interbedded  sheets  of  tufl*,  trappean  conglomerate,  and 
sandstone,  stretching  in  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  range  for  six^  or  seventy  miles,  and 
rising  here  and  there  to  heights  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thb 
group  of  hills  contains  some  of  the  thickest  masses  of  trappean  rock  in  the  country. 
In  wnat  seems  to  be  a  middle  portion  of  the  formation  comes  the  group  of  the 
Pentland  Hills,  consisting  of  long  massive  beds  of  trap,  like  the  different  varieties 
in  the  Ochils,  with  inteicalations  of  tuff,  conglomerate,  and  sandstone,  the  whole 
reaching  a  thickness  of  fully  5000  feet.  In  Ireland  also  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone 
furnishes  evidence  of  active' volcanic  vents.  Nor  are  traces  of  volcanic  activity 
wanting  in  Eiuphmd  during  the  same  great  geological  period.  In  Cornwall  and 
South  I)eyon  Sequent  proofs  have  been  recognized  of  contemporaneous  igneous 
action  among  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  Middle  Devonian  series,  and  thence 
through  the  Upper  Devonian  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  group.  These 
consist  in  frequent  bands  of  trappean  ash,  and  of  crystalline  amygdaloidal  and 
vesicular  greenstone  or  other  trap.    The  ash  passes  by  inseasible  degrees  into  the 
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ordinaiy  sedimentary  strata  of  ihe  series^  sometimefl  containiiig  foeails,  and  in  certain 
places  so  interlaced  with  bands  of  limestone  as  to  have  been  qnarried  for  lime. 

The  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series  in  Cornwall  and  South  Devon  is  marked  bj 
the  occurrence  of  ash  and  crystalline  amysdaloidal  ereenstone  similar  to  the  igneoua 
masses  in  the  neighbouring  Devonian  rocKS.  In  the  centre  of  England  the  well'^ 
known  toad-stones  of  Derbyshire  indicate  intermittent  volcanic  activity  during  the 
formation  of  the  carboniferous  limestone.  They  consist  of  three  principal  beds  oi 
trap;  averaging  each  about  60  or  70  feet  in  thicknesSy  preserving  their  course  for 
many  miles  between  the  strata  of  limestone,  probably,  as  pointed  out  bv  Mr.  Jukee, 
the  result  not  merely  of  one  eruption,  but  rather  of  different  flows  mm  distinct 
vents,  and  uniting  into  one  sheet  along  a  common  floor.  Passing  into  Scotland,  we 
And  the  carboniferous  formation  of  the  broad  midland  valley  full  of  the  most  stri- 
king evidences  of  volcanic  activity.  In  the  west,  great  sheets  of  different  porphy- 
rites,  with  interbedded  tufis,  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  lie  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  formation,  and  rising  in  broad  masses  bed  above  bed,  form  that  conspicuous 
chain  of  terraced  heights  which  stretches  from  near  Stirling  through  the  range  of 
the  Campsie,  Kilpatrick,  and  Renfrewshire  hills,  to  the  banks  of  the  Irvine  in 
Ayrshire,  and  thence  westward  by  the  Cumbrae  Islands  and  Bute,  to  the  south  of 
Arran.  In  the  eastern  districts,  instead  of  such  widespread  sheets  of  volcanic  rock^ 
the  Carboniferous  series  includes  hundreds  of  minor  patches  of  tuff,  dolerite,  basalt, 
and  porphyrite.  The  area  of  the  Lothians  and  Fife  seems  to  have  been  dotted  over 
with  innimierable  little  volcanic  vents,  breaking  out  and  then  disappearing  one 
after  another  during  the  lapse  of  the  Carboniferous  period  up  to  at  least  the  dose 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone.  The  very  limited  area  occupied  by  the  erupted 
material  is  often  remarkable.  A  mass  of  ash  100  feet  thick  or  more  may  be  found 
i  ntercalated  between  certain  strata,  yet  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  the  same 
strata  mav  show  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  material.  Nowhere  is  this  feature  more 
wonderfully  exhibited  than  in  the  coal-field  of  Dairy  in  the  northern  part  of  Avr- 
shire.  The  black-band  ironstone  of  that  district  appears  to  have  been  deporitea  in 
hoUows  between  mounds  and  cones  of  volcanic  tuff,  sometimes  600  feet  high,  round 
and  over  which  the  later  members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formation  were  de* 
posited.  Hence  the  shafts  of  the  pits  are  sometimes  sunk  fbrlOO  fathoms  through 
the  tuff;  and  at  that  depth  mines  are  driven  horizontally  through  the  volcanic  ro^ 
to  reach  the  ironstone  beyond.  The  great  carboniferous  limestone  series  of  Ireland 
contains  evidence  that  here  and  there,  at  various  intervals  during  its  formation, 
minor  volcanic  vents  were  active  on  di£^rent  parts  of  the  searbottom. 

Among  the  Permian  sandstones  of  the  soutn-west  of  Scotland  there  occur  some 
interesting  proofs  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action.  In  Nithsdale,  and  still  more 
conspicuously  in  the  centre  of  the  Ayrshire  coal-field,  these  sandstones  contain 
towards  their  base  a  thick  group  of  dark  reddidi-brown  amygdaloidal  porphyrites 
and  tuffs.  Connected  with  these  rocks  are  numerous  bosses  of  a  coarse  volcanic 
agglomerate,  which  descend  verticaUy  through  the  coal-measures,  altering  tiie  ooaL 
They  are  the  "  necks  **  or  orifices  from  which  was  ejected  the  volcanic  material 
which  now  forms  a  conspicuous  range  of  rising  grounds  overlying  the  heart  of  the 
coal-basin  of  Ayrshire. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  series  of  Devonshire,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Exeter, 
furnishes  clear  proofs  of  volcanic  activity.  Sheets  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  fd- 
spathic  rock,  sometimes  compact  or  porphvritic^ut  usually  of  scoriaceous  character, 
are  intercalated  among  the  lower  parts  of  the  feed  Sandstone  series  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  who  described  these  igneous  rocks  many  years 
ago,  noticed  that  the  more  compact  portions,  instead  of  extending  horizontally  as 
beds  among  the  sedimentary  strata,  descend  vertically  through  them,  as  if  these 
detached  parts  marked  the  site  of  some  of  the  orifices  whence  the  melted  lava  was 
runted. 

The  series  of  successive  volcanic  phenomena,  which  may  thus  be  traced  through 
the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  British  Islands  up  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  ife  now 
abruptly  broken.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  satisfactory  proofs  of  contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks  among  the  secondary  rocks  of  Britain,  save  in  the  Red  Suidstone  of 
Devonshire  just  referred  to.  Following  a  suggestion  of  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  I 
formerly  regarded  the  great  tiappean  masses  of  Skye  and  the  other  western  islands 
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fts  probably  of  Oolitic  age.  But  more  recent  investigatioiiii  in  Antrim^  Mull^  and 
Eiggy  have  conyinced  me  that  in  these  districts,  and  probably  also  in  Skye.  the 
great  basaltic  plateaux  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  our 
north-western  sea-board,  date  from  tertiary  times.  From  Antrim  northwards 
through  the  inner  Hebrides  and  the  Faroe  Islands  to  Iceland  there  is  a  broken 
chain  of  volcanic  masses,  part,  and  not  improbably  the  whole,  of  which  are  of 
Miocene  nge.  In  Ireland  sheets  of  dolerite  and  basalt,  in  all  500  or  600  feet 
thick  and  some  1200  square  miles  in  extent,  re]^e  directly  upon  an  eroded  sur- 
face of  chalk.  In  Mull,  similar  plateaux,  overlaid  with  masses  of  poiphyrite  and 
trachyte-like  rocks,  attain  a  united  thickness  of  more  than  3000  feet,  yet  at  their 
base  they  contain  recognizable  plants  of  Miocene  species.  This  vast  ^pth  of  old 
lavas  and  tufis  points  to  a  lengthened  continuance  of  volcanic  activity  along  the 
north-western  margin  of  our  country — an  activity,  however,  marked  by  prolonged 
periods  of  repose,  as  the  Scuir  of  Eigg  and  the  coal  and  shales  of  Mull  sufficiently 
prove.  Thase  masses,  vast  though  they  be,  are  by  no  means  the  only,  if  they  are 
mdeed  the  chief,  relics  of  Tertiary  volcanic  action  m  Britain.  If,  starting  from  the 
basaltic  plateaux  of  the  north  of  Ireland  or  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  we  advance  to- 
wards the  south-east,  we  soon  observe  that  an  endless  number  of  trap-dyke6| 
striking  from  these  plateaux,  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  athwart  our 
island.  The  south-western  half  of  Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  England  are^ 
so  to  speak,  ribbed  across  with  thousands  of  dykes.  These  are  most  nimierous 
near  the  main  mass  of  igneous  rock,  whence  they  become  fewer  as  they  recede 
towards  the  North  Sea.  Usually  a  dyke  cannot  be  traced  far.  In  Berwickshire 
and  the  Lothians,  these  E.  and  W.  or'^N.W.  and  S.E.  dykes,  often  less  than  half  a 
mile  long,  are  well  shown ;  in  Ayrshire  they  become  still  more  numerous,  tra^ 
versing  the  coal-field  and  altering  the  coal-seams ;  in  Arran  and  Cantyre  their 
number  still  increases,  until,  after  a  wonderful  profusion  of  them  in  Islay  and  Jura^ 
they  reach  the  ^eat  volcanic  chain  of  the  inner  Hebrides.  From  their  manifest 
intimate  connexion  with  that  chain^  from  the  fact  that  they  cut  through  all  the 
formations  they  encounter  up  to  and  mcluding  the  chalk,  and  that  they  cross  faults 
of  every  size  that  may  lie  in  their  way,  I  regaid  these  dykes  as  of  tertiary  age.  If 
this  inference  is  sustained,  as  I  have  little  doubt  it  will  be^  by  a  more  detailed 
investigation  of  the  north-western  districts,  it  presents  us  with  striking  evidence 
of  the  powerful  activity  and  wide  range  of  tne  volcanic  forces  in  our  country 
during  the  Miocene  period.  With  these  dykes,  and  the  Tertiary  i^eous  masses 
from  which  they  proceed,  the  record  of  volcanic  action  in  Britam  appears  to 
close. 

Let  me  now  allude  to  one  or  two  portions  of  this  broad  subject  which  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  special  notice.  One  of  the  first  features  to  arrest  attention  is  the 
singular  persistence  of  volcanic  phenomena  in  a  limited  area.  Take,  as  an  illustra* 
tion,  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  town. 
First  and  oldest  comes  the  long  range  of  the  Pentland  and  Braid  hills,  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  bedded  igneous  rocks  in  a  middle  series  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
These  old  lavas  reach  a  thickness  of  4000  or  5000  feet  Next  in  chronological 
order  are  the  Calton  Hill  and  lower  portion  of  Arthur's  Seat,  which  mark  the  con- 
tinuance of  volcanic  action  into  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period.  The  carboniferous 
rocks  for  miles  around  these  hills  are  full  of  the  traces  of  contemporaneous  volca- 
noes, sometimes  in  the  form  of  sheets  of  tuff  marking  the  occurrence  of  little 
detached  tuff-cones,  sometimes  in  wider  areas  of  tuff,  basalt,  and  dolerite.  where  a 
group  of  minor  volcanic  vents  threw  out  showers  of  ash  and  streams  of  lava.  To 
tlie  east  rise  the  isolated  Garlton  Hills,  which  date  from  before  the  carboniferous 
limestone ;  westwards,  scores  of  little  basaltic  crags  and  rounded  tuff-hills  mark 
out  the  lower  carboniferous  volcanoes  of  Linlithgowshire.  To  the  north,  the  end- 
less crags,  hills  and  hillocks  of  the  Fife  coast  contain  the  record  of  many  eruptions 
from  the  middle  of  the  calciferous  sandstones  high  up  into  the  carboniferous  lime- 
fitone  group.  Even  the  coal-measures  of  that  county  are  pierced  with  intrusive 
Ixrsses  of  trappean  agglomerate,  which  indicate  the  position  of  volcanic  vents,  pos- 
sibly of  Permian  age.  The  same  or  a  more  recent  date  must  be  assigned  to  the 
later  unconformable  agglomerate  and  basalt  of  Arthur's  Seat  Nor  is  this  the 
whole.    Latest  of  all  come  innumerable  trap-dykes,  running  with  a  prevalent  east 
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and  west  trend,  and  cutting  through  all  the  other  rocks.  Here,  then,  in  this  little 
tract,  about  the  size  of  a  small  English  county,  there  are  the  chronicles  of  a  long 
series  of  volcanic  eruptions,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
and  coming  down  to  a  time  relatively  so  near  our  own  as  that  of  the  Miocene 
rocks.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  exceptional  district  Illustrations  of  a  similar 
persistence  of  volcanic  action  may  be  gathered  in  many  other  tracts  of  equally 
mnited  extent. 

Another  &ct  which  a  general  survey  of  the  character  of  our  volcanic  rocks 
soon  brings  before  us,  is  that,  as  a  whole,  those  of  earlier  date  differ  distinctively 
in  composition  from  those  of  more  recent  origin.  From  the  first  traces  of  volcanic 
activity  in  this  country  up  to  about  the  close  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  begin- 
ning of  the  Carboniferous  series,  the  interbedded  (i.  e.  contemporaneous)  igneous 
rocks  consist  for  the  most  part  of  highly  felspathic  masses,  to  which  the  names 
of  clinkstone,  claystone,  compact  felspar,  poi^hyry,  homstone,  felstone,  &c.  have 
been  given.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
or  the  lower  members  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  up  to  the  end  of  the  long 
history,  the  erupted  masses  are  chiefly  augitic,  as  basalts  and  dolerites  (or  green- 
stones, as  the  latter  have  been  usually  termed  in  Scotland^.  Were  these  rocks 
subjected  to  further  and  more  detailed  chemical  examination,  additional  know- 
ledge might  possibly  be  acquired  respecting  the  history  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  crust  of  the  earth.  As  geologists,  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  tnough  two  classes  of  volcanic  rocks  can  tnus  be  determined  by  analysis  of 
their  composition,  no  broad  essential  distinctions  appear  to  be  traceable  in  their 
mode  of  occurrence.  Certain  minor  differences  are,  indeed,  readily  observable, 
such  as  the  greater  thickness  of  the  beds  among  the  older  rocks,  and  the  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  columnar  structure  among  the  newer.  Perhaps  these  and 
other  distinctions  may  eventually  give  us  a  general  type  for  each  class.  Never- 
theless, in  its  broader  features  there  would  seem  to  liave  been  a  striking  unifor- 
miihr  in  volcanic  action  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  owu  day. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  a  study  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Britain  furnishes 
no  larooh  that  volcanic  action  has  been  slowly  diminishing  in  intensity  during  past 
geological  time.  The  amount  of  volcanic  material  preser\'ed  in  our  Old  RedSand- 
stone  group  probably  exceeds  that  of  our  Silurian  system,  even  after  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  greater  denudation .  of  the  older  series.  The  number  of  distinct 
volcanic  centres  traceable  among^the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  like  manner  surpasses 
that  of  the  earlier  formations.  But  by  much  the  most  extensive  mass  of  volcanic 
material  in  these  islands  belong  to  the  latest  epoch  of  eruption — that  of  the 
Miocene  period.  In  one  mountain  alone,  Ben  More,  in  Mull,  these  youngest  lavas 
rise  over  each  other,  tier  above  tier,  to  a  height  of  more  than  3000  feet ;  yet  their 
base  is  concealed  imder  the  sea,  and  their  top  has  been  removed  by  denudation. 
We  have  here,  therefore,  no  proof  of  a  slow  diminution  of  volcanic  activity.  The 
period  separating  the  Miocene  basalts  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone  trap-rocks, 
which  seem  to  come  next  to  them  in  point  of  recentness,  was  immensely  vaster 
than  that  which  has  elapsed  between  the  Miocene  basalts  and  the  present  time. 
There  is  thus  no  improbability  in  the  eventual  outbreak  once  more  of  the  subter- 
ranean forces.  Nay,  further,  were  a  renewed  series  of  volcanic  eruptions  to  take 
place  now,  they  might  in  the  far  distant  future  be  thrown  together  with  those  of 
Miocene  date,  as  proofs  of  one  long  period:  of  interrupted  volcanic  activity,  just  as 
we  now  group  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silunan,  or  of  any  other  geological 
formation :  so  near  to  us,  in  a  geological  sense,  are  those  latest  and  grandest  of  our 
volcanic  phenomena. 

Among  the  different  forms  assumed  by  our  igneous  rocks,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, and,  at  the  same  time,  most  full  of  difficulty,  is  that  of  the  trap-dykes. 
To  my  own  mind  there  are  few  parts  of  the  geology  of  the  country  so  naid  to 
imderstand  as  the  extravasation  of  the  thousands  of  dykes  by  which  the  north- 
western portion  of  this  island  is  so  completely  traversed.  For  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  I  would  refer  the  leading  system  of  these  dykes  to  tiie  same  geological 
age  as  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  the  north-west.  Yet  we  find  them  rising  to 
the  surface,  and  extending  for.  leagues,  to  a  distance  of  fully  200  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  basaltic  plateaux.    Did  they  reach  the  surface  originally?    If 
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80,  were  they  connected  with  outflows  of  dolerite,  now  wholly  removed  by  denu- 
dation P  I  confess  that  this  supposition  has  often  presented  itself  to  me  as  canring 
with  it  much  probability.  It  seems  to  me  imlikely  that  so  many  thousands  of 
dykes  should  have  risen  so  high  as  the  present  surface,  retaining  there  (as  shown 
by  deep  mines)  much  the  same  proportions  as  they  show  many  fathoms  down, 
and  yet  that  none  of  them  should  have  reached  the  surface  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  eruption.  I  regard  it  as  much  more  probable  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
rose  to  daylight,  and  flowed  out  as  coulees,  even  over  parts  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land and  north  of  England,  where  all  trace  of  such  surface-masses  has  long  been 
removed.  Some  of  the  surface-masses  of  dolerite  in  these  districts  may  indeed  be 
of  Tertiary  age ;  yet  the  proofe  which  the  great  Miocene  basaltic  plateaux  present 
of  enormous  denudation  are  so  striking  as  to  make  the  total  disappearance  of  even 
VTide  and  deep  lava-currents  quite  conceivable.  But  a  much  more  serious  difficulty 
remains.  These  dykes,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come  up  along  lines  of  fault,  yet  they 
preserve  wonderfully  straight  courses,  even  across  fractured  and  irregular  strata. 
Each  dyke  retains,  as  a  rule,  a  tolerably  uniform  breadth,  and  its  sides  are  sharply 
defined,  as  if  a  dean^  straight  fissure  had  been  widened  and  filled  up  with  solid 
rock.  In  the  coal-mmes  of  Ayrshire,  for  instance,  the  miners  have  driven  through 
the  dyke  and  found  the  coal,  altered  indeed,  but  at  the  same  level,  at  the  other 
side.  More  than  this,  the  dykes  are  foimd  cutting  across  large  faults  without  any 
deflection  or  alteration.  In  short,  no  kind  of  geological  structure,  no  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  traversed,  seems  to  make  any  difference  in  the  dykes. 
These  run  on  in  their  straight  and  approximately  parallel  courses  over  hill  and 
valley  for  nules.  The  larger  fetults  of  this  counti^  tend  to  take  a  north-easterly 
trend,  and  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the  strike  of  the  formations.  At  right 
angles,  or  more  or  less  obliquely  to  these,  are  numerous  faults  of  lesser  magnitude, 
which  follow  roughly  the  dup  of  the  rocks.  But  though  these  different  systems  of 
fissures  already  existed,  and,  as  we  might  suppose,  would  have  served  as  natural 
pathways  for  the  escape  of  the  subterranean  melted  rock  towards  the  surface,  the 
latter  rose  through  a  new  series  of  fractures,  often  running  side  by  side  with  those 
of  older  date.  How  were  these  new  fractures  produced  ?  and  how  is  it  that  they 
should  run  through  all  formations,  up  to  and  including  the  older  parts  of  the 
Pliocene  basalts,  not  as  faults,  vnth  a  throw  on  one  side,  but  as  clean,  straight 
fissures,  with  the  strata  at  the  same  level  on  each  side  P  I  do  not  pretend  to 
answer  these  questions.  Let  me  only  remark  that,  had  the  trap-rock  oeen  itself 
the  disrupting  agent,  it  would  have  risen  through  the  older  fractures  which  already 
existed  as  the  planes  of  least  i*esistance.  The  new  fissures  must  be  assigned  to 
some  far  more  general  force,  of  the  action  of  which  the  trap  itself  furnishes  per- 
haps additional  evidence. 

Another  feature  of  our  igneous  rocks  deserving  more  special  consideration  is  the 
occurrence  among  them  of  true  vents,  or  the  sites  of  volcanic  orifices.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  these  vents  is  filled  up  vrith  a  coarse  agglomerate,  consist- 
ing of  fragments  of  different  trap-rocks,  with  pieces  of  the  surrounding  sedimentary 
strata.  Such  vents  are  sometimes  not  larger  than  a  dining-table.  m  many  cases, 
where  the  material  filling  them  is  fine  in  texture,  it  is  wefl  stratified ;  but  its  beds 
are  on  end,  or  thrown  into  diflferent  inclined  pa<^itions.  The  strata  around  them 
are  much  indurated,  and  frequently,  perhaps  usually,  are  bent  sharply  down  round 
the  margin  of  the  vent,  as  if  the  ash  or  agglomerate,  fi^m  contraction  or  otherwise, 
had  Bumc  and  pulled  the  adhering  strata  down  with  it.  Instructive  sections  of 
these  rocks  abound  along  the  coast  line  of  Fife  and  East  Lothian,  and  they  occur 
likewise  in  Ayrshire.  One  other  part  of  the  subject  mav  be  alluded  to  as  deserving 
of  inquiry.  There  seem  to  be  indications  that  local  tut  well-marked  me^amor- 
phism  and  the  extravasation  of  syenitic  and  granitic  rocks  have  taken  place  in 
connexion  with  some  of  our  most  recent  volcanic  phenomena.  In  Skye,  MuU,  and 
Arran  the  association  of  such  crystalline  rocks  witn  sheets  or  dykes  of  dolerite  and 
basalt  should  be  worked  out  carefully.  The  volcanic  rocks  of  Britain  are  now 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Section  with  the  view  of  indicating  a  field  of 
research  where  much  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  twhere  the  labourers  are  but  * 
few.  As  a  result  of  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  the  nomenclature  of  this 
portion  of  British  geology  ncs  been  virtually  at  a  stand  for  about  half  a  century. 
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While  80  much  haa  been  done  in  this  respect  by  chemists  and  geologists  abroad, 
we  are  but  little  further  forward  than  when  the  great  outlines  of  the  subject  were 
sketched  long  ago  by  the  early  leaders  in  the  science.  The  same  vague  names,  the 
same  confused  and  defective  arrangement,  the  same  absence  of  careful  chemical 
and  mineralogical  analysis,  so  excusable  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  still  disfigure 
our  geological  writings  and  even  the  best  of  our  geological  collections.  Field- 
geoloflists  must  be  content  to  bear  their  share  of  the  blame ;  yet  it  is  not  from 
their  hands  that  the  needed  reform  is  munly  to  be  looked  for.  They  can  do  but 
little  till  chemistry  comes  to  their  aid  with  information  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  rocks  which  they  investigate,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  nomenclature 
adopted  in  other  counmes  can  oe  applied  in  their  own.  Surelv  the  time  must 
come  ere  long  when  it  will  be  deemed  a  task  worthy  of  jean  of  long  and  patient 
research  to  work  out  the  nature  and  history  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  this  country. 
Such  a  task  will  not  be  the  work  of  a  single  observer.  It  will  require  the  labour 
of  the  geologist,  skilled  to  ^lean  the  data  that  can  only  be  gathered  in  the  field, 
and  of  the  chemist  who,  aided  and  guided  by  these  observations,  shall  seek  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  different  igneous  rocks,  and  the  relation  which, 
in  this  respect,  they  bear  to  the  rocks  of  other  regions,  and  to  the  products  of 
modem  volcanoes.  But  whether  distant  or  near,  the  day  will  doubtless  arrive 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  connect  into  one  story,  as  far  at  least  as  our  fragmentary 
records  jwill  permit,  the  narrative  of  the  varied  volcanic  eruptions  which  from 
early  geolo^od  times  have  taken  place  in  the  British  Islands,  and  to  link  that 
chronicle  with  the  long  history  of  volcanic  action  over  the  globe. 

The  passage  of  Schists  into  Granite  in  the  Island  of  Corsica. 
By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M,A,,  F.R.8. 
The  object  of  this  communication  was  to  advocate  the  view  that  granite  is  a 
metamorpnic  rock,  and  not  in  any  sense  primitive  or  the  nucleus  of  the  earth.  A 
section  was  descrioed,  the  result  of  observations  recently  made,  taken  on  the  side 
of  a  road  recently  made  between  He  Rousse  and  S.  Florent,  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  islancL  The  section  presented  unnustakeable  and  numerous  alterna- 
tions of  compact,  well-crystallized,  whitish-grey  granite,  with  argillaceous  ro^, 
schists,  pits,  and  rotten  granite.  The  dip  or  the  various  beds  varies  from  30°  to 
l(Pf  diminishing  towards  tne  north ;  the  thickness  of  the  beds  is  often  several  yards, 
but  not  very  j^reat.  There  is  much  granite  near,  towards  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  stiitified  rocks  near  the  coast.  The  general  inference  of  the  author  from 
this  section  was,  that  granites  are  not  erupted  but  metamorphic  rocks. 

On  the  Lagoons  of  Corsica.  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M,A.,  F.B,S, 
The  eastern  coast  of  Corsica,  though  now  the  most  malarious  district  m  the 
Mediterranean,  was  inhabited  and  healthy  2000  years  ago ;  and  there  is  good  his- 
torical evidence  that  it  continued  healthy  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Remains  of  two  cities  are  still  to  be  traced  on  these  plains,  which  are  now  abso- 
lutely deserted.  Each  town  was  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  large 
existing  lagoon,  near  a  principal  river,  provided  in  each  case  with  a  delta.  Beyond 
each  nver,  to  the  north,  are  numerous  small  torrents,  originally  entering  the  sea, 
but  now  feeding  the  lagoons,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  sands  of  the  delta 
drifted  northwwds  from  one  river  delta  to  the  next  beyond,  owing  to  the  prevalent 
winds.  The  drainage  of  the  torrents  is  received  into  and  supplies  the  lagoons. 
During  summer  there  is  no  water  brought  down,  and  a  sand-bar  has  accumulated 
imtil  it  has  become  a  bank.  In  winter,  the  waters  brought  down  are  driven 
towards  the  northern  and  open  end  to  escape,  but  they  leave  behind  a  large  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter  which  during  the  subseouent  heats  of  summer  rots,  and 
becomes  converted  into  miasma.  So  long  as  the  communication  was  open  from 
the  torrents  to  the  sea  the  coast  was  healthy,  but  so  soon  as  the  lagoon  was 
formed  the  malaria  set  in. 

The  larffest  of  the  lagoons  is  that  of  Biguglia,  extending  from  the  delta  of  the 
Golo  nearly  eight  miles  towards  the  north.  Its  greatest  width  is  3000  yards, 
diminishing  fiwt  to  2000  for  a  long  distance,  a«d  then  to  JOOO,    About  a  mile 
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from  the  noithein  exttemity  it  becomes  a  mere  pasaa^  for  the  surplus  water, 
about  eighty  yards  wide,  terminating  in  a  narrow  openmg  to  the  sea,  liable  to  be 
choked  up.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sand-bank,  at  first  900  yards  wide, 
diminishing  to  300  yards.  This  is  generally  higk  enough  to  keep  out  the  highest 
storm-waters  J  but  there  are  remains  of  two  old  cuts  through  which  the  sea  enters 
occasionally.  The  area  of  the  lagoon  is  4800  acres ;  the  depth  averages  five  or  six 
feet  below  the  mean  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Besides  a  large  nui^er  of  winter 
torrents,  there  is  one  river  emptying  into  the  lagoon.  The  area  supplying  the  tor- 
rents is  about  20,000  acres,  and  that  feeding  the  river  and  torrents  to  the  north  of 
it,  about  25,000  acres.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  of  the  district  is  estimated 
(from  three  years'  observations])  at  twenty-four  inches,  of  which  ten  inches  fiill  in 
October  and  November,  which  is  the  rainy  season. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  lagoon  is  very  dear.  About  2000  years  ago 
the  bank  of  sand  now  nearly  closing  it  did  not  exist.  The  bank  must  have  com- 
menced and  increased  gradually  till  about  300  years  ago,  when  it  was  completed, 
The  gradual  depopulation  continued  for  about  two  centuries.  The  bank  is  about 
seven  miles  lon^,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  high  above  the  shallow 
sea-bottom  outside. 

There  is  proof  of  the  recent  closing  up  of  the  lagoon  in  old  walls  and  fragments 
of  buildings  near  the  northern  end.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  comparatively 
modem  elevation  of  all  Corsica,  but  this  will  not  account  for  the  lagoons.  These 
are  due  to  the  drifting  of  the  sands,  as  explained  j  and  as  the  unhealthiness  of  tiie 
island  (which  is  extreme)  is  due  to  the  lagoons,  it  would  be  diminished  if  they 
were  greatly  reduced.  The  author  believes  that  by  separating  the  drainage  areas 
of  the  lake  into  two  parts,  and  removing,  by  pumping,  the  whole  southern  part, 
which  is  perfectly  practicable,  at  least  4000  aci*es  oi  rich  land  would  be  recovered, 
and  the  rest  of  the  land  rendered  cultivable.  The  operation  could  be  adopted 
with  great  facility  and  at  small  expense,  and  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  material  prosperity  of  Corsica, 


On  the  Granites  and  other  Bocks  of  Ben  More,  from  a  Letter  addressed  to  Pro- 
fessor Phillips.     By  His  Grace  the  Duke  o/ Argyll,  ZL.D.,  F.E.S, 

"When  I  was  in  the  island  of  Mull  the  other  day,  I  observed  a  fact  which  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  interest,  which  is,  that  Ben  Craig,  one  of  the  lower  shoulders  of 
Ben  More,  exhibits  very  clearly  the  passage  of  a  rock  which  looks  like  pure  trap 
into  regular  granite.  At  the  base  of  the  shoulder  mountain,  which  may  be  about 
2000  feet  high,  it  is  a  mass  of  a  fine-grained  compact  granite.  At  the  top  it  is  a 
mass  of  stuff  which  weathers  white,  and  has  a  fracture  like  some  kinds  of  trap.  At 
an  intermediate  elevation  the  trap-like  stuff  contains  many  crystals  of  felspar  very 
distinctly  separated.  A  little  lower  down  these  crystals  become  more  frequent,  and 
a  granitiform  rock  appears ;  and  very  little  lower  the  regular  granite  subtcrvencs. 
I  could  detect  no  separation.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  very  white,  the  rock 
ver}^  shattered,  some  of  it  very  light,  with  one  or  two  dyhes  passing  througli  this 
trap-like  mass.  The  dykes  are  of  a  closer  texture,  with  white  crystals,  wholly 
unhke  the  surrounding  mass.  I  must  add  that,  though  this  stuff  breaks  like  a 
kind  of  trap,  it  is  wholly  unlike  trap  in  other  respects.  It  is  perfectly  amorphous, 
both  in  structure  and  in  the  mode  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  not  laid  m  sheets  and 
terraces  like  the  traps  of  the  same  island  elsewhere.  In  short  it  is  not  trap  at  all, 
but  the  matter  out  of  which  granite  seems  to  have  been  made  by  pressure,  and 
crystallization  under  pressure. 

1  send  in  a  separate  cover — 1.  The  granite  as  it  appears  at  the  base  of  the  hiU, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  way  up ;  2,  a  bit  snowing  the  appearance  of  the  felspar  crys- 
tals where  they  appear ;  and  3,  the  rock  at  the  top,  of  which  a  vast  mass  of  the 
mountain  is  composed.  The  whole  structure  of  Ben  More  in  Mull  is  full  of  inter- 
est. The  summit  peak  is  of  stratified  rock,  mica-slate ;  and  all  the  lower  shoulders 
are  granite  or  igneoxis  pck  becofmnf/  granite. 
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Report  on  recent  Explorations  in  the  OihraUar  Caves. 
By  Capt.  Fred.  Brome. 

The  explorations  recorded  in  this  communication  were  conducted  principally  in 
''  Martin's  "  and  St.  Michael's  Caverns. 

Martin's  Cave  opens  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock,  below  CHara's  Tower.  It  is 
an  ancient  sea-cave,  though  now  upwards  of  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  excavations  in  this  cavern  were  commenced  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
and  continued  till  the  22nd  of  July.  There  were  no  traces  whatever  of  any  previous 
attempts  at  exploration.  The  first  operation  was  to  excavate  the  dark  earth  all 
alonp,  close  to  the  south  side,  which  is  from  six  to  three  feet  in  depth.  At  this 
depth  the  diggers  came  upon  a  stala^ite  floor  of  varying  thickness.  Here,  after 
a  lew  hours'  work,  were  round  deposited  two  portions  of  a  lower  iaw,  supposed  to 
be  human ;  about  two  bushels  of  bones  of  ox,  goat,  sheep,  raboit,  &c. ;  several 
bones  of  birds  and  fish ;  two  bushels  of  broken  pottery  of  the  rudest  or  unmarked 
kind,  67  pieces  ornamented^  61  handles  and  pots;  6  stone  axes  and  70  flint 
knives ;  1  excellent  flint  core ;  20  lbs.  of  flint  chips ;  12  pieces  of  worked  bone ;  a 
portion  of  an  armlet  and  anklet ;  10  lbs  of  sea  shells,  and  a  few  land  shells, 
together  with  three  rounded  pebbles.  On  the  north  side  the  same  class  of  objects 
were  met  with,  and  in  a  small  chamber  on  this  side,  under  five  or  six  feet  of  ^rth. 
Captain  Brome's  son  came  upon  a  small  chamber  containing  two  ancient  swords, 
one  partly  imbedded  in  stalagmite,  and  both  much  injured ;  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  a  small  enamelled  copper  plate  was  found,  which  appears  to  have  had  a 
design  upon  it  of  a  bird  with  its  bill  open,  in  the  coils  of  a  serpent  The  colours 
are  bright,  and  the  object  is  beautifully  made.  These  interestinff  relics  have  been 
referred  by  Mr.  Franks  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.  Excavations  were 
then  made  in  a  cavern,  situated  on  the  same  face  of  the  rock,  but  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  at  a  higher  level  than  "  Martin's  "  Cave,  and  named  by  Captain  Brome 
the  "  Fig-Tree  Cave,"  in  which  similar  rude  works  of  art,  consisting  of  fragments 
of  potteijr,  flint  and  stone  implements,  &c.  were  found. 

Captain  Brome's  greatest  interest,  however,  vms  centred  in  "St.  Michael's 
Cave,"  in  which,  day  after  day,  numerous  human  remains  were  found,  some  im- 
bedded in  the  stalagmite,  others  loose,  associated  with  stone  axes,  flint  chips,  and 
flint  knives  of  the  smallest  size  hitherto  met  with  in  the  Gibraltar  caverns. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  upper  chamber  in  St.  Michael's  Cavern,  on  breaking  up 
a  thick  stalagmite  floor,  a  small  aperture  was  discovered.  When  this  had  been 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  of  Captain  Brome's  entrance,  he  found  a  series  of 
passages  and  caverns,  the  extreme  travelling  distance  of  which  from  the  entrance 
was  exactly  200  feet.  There  were  no  means  of  access  to  it,  excepting  by  the 
aperture  by  which  Captain  Brome  entered.  The  walls  were  snow-white,  and  the 
pillars  and  stalactites  of  the  most  variable  and  fantastic  forms.  Some  of  the  latter, 
with  the  thickness  only  of  a  goose  quill,  were  five  feet  long  I  The  bearings  of  the 
cavern  generally  run  K  W.  At  the  south  end  of  this  cavern  a  perpendicular  fissure 
was  discovered,  through  which  came  a  strong  wind.  The  fissure  was  about  nine 
inches  wide,  but  one  of  the  men  (military  prisoners)  employed  was  found  small 
enough  to  creep  through  it.  He  returned  with  a  wonderful  story  of  what  he  had 
seen.  On  the  next  day,  accordingly.  Captain  Brome  sent  in  one  of  his  own  sons, 
about  twelve  years  old,  who  entirely  corroborated  the  statements  previously  given, 
viz.  that  there  were  three  caves,  the  first  very  small,  and  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  narrow  entrance.  At  some  distance  further  there  was  another,  about  twenty 
feet  square,  and  still  frirther,  a  cave  as  large  as  the  upper  St.  Michael's  first 
chamber.  The  distance  travelled  is  250  feet  from  the  entrance,  which,  added  to 
the  distance  (200  feet)  travelled  in  the  first  discovered  cavern,  make  a  total  of 
450  feet  of  hitherto  whoDy  unknown  caverns  in  so  familiar  a  locality  as  the  often- 
visited  cave  of  San  Migael. 

At  the  date  of  his  last  advices,  Captain  Brome  was  continuing  the  exploration 
of  St.  Michael's  Cavern,  with  every  prospect  of  further  interesting  discoveries. 
But,  as  he  says,  "  his  suimises,  that  tne  unexplored  caves  would  yield  the  same 
relics  as  the  Genista  Cavern,  have  been  verified,  and  the  fact  is  nearly,  if  not  quite 
established,  that  at  a  former  period  all  the  Gibraltar  caverns  were  tenanted  by  a 
race  having  uniform  habits  of  living." 
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On  the  Lower  lAaz,  and  traces  of  an  ancient  Ekcetic  Shore  in  Lincolnshire. 
By  F.  M.  BuBTON. 


Enumeration  of  British  Qraptolites,    By  William  Carbuthbbs,  FX,S. 

The  genua  was  established  by  Linnaeus^  in  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Systema 
Natur»/  for  a  series  of  natural  productions  which  had  previously  been  considered 
to  be  true  fossils.  In  the  ffenus,  as  it  appeared  in  the  early  editions,  not  a  single 
species  of  the  fossils  to  whicn  the  name  is  now  confined  was  included.  No  alte- 
ration was  introduced  into  the  genus  until  the  twelfth  edition,  when  G,  scalaris 
appears,  which  had  already  been  figured  by  Idnnaeus  in  his  Scanian  travels.  This 
is  the  true  type  of  the  familv,  and  the  onl^  species  with  which  Idnnseus  was 
acquainted.  Tlie  singje-cellea  graptolite,  which  has  by  everv  one  been  referred  to 
Linn8BUS*s  6,  sayittariwj  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  organism  to  which 
he  gave  this  name.  His  species  is  foimded  on  a  fragment  of  Lepiaodendron  figured 
by  Volkmann.  To  correct  this  error,  and  to  make  the  extent  of  the  acquaintance 
which  linnffius  had  with  these  fossils  more  obvious,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute 
the  name  O.  Hisingeri  for  the  species,  after  the  distinguished  palaeontologist  who 
first  described  the  species,  but  erroneously  gave  it  the  Linnean  name.  The  whole 
of  the  species  were  included  by  Murchison,  Portlock,  and  others  in  the  original 
linnean  genus.  New  genera  were  introduced  by  Barrande,  M*Coy,  Hall,  SSter, 
and  the  author.  The  various  genera  were  then  described,  their  different  charac- 
teristics noticed,  and  the  number  of  species  given.  A  new  genus,  O/rtogrcpsuSy 
was  proposed  for  a  singular  form  fi-om  the  Wenlock  of  England,  of  which  a  smgle 
species  only  has  been  observed  occurring  both  in  England  and  Bohemia,  and 
which  the  author  dedicated  to  the  distinguished  author  of  'Siluria.'  The  netted 
forms  which  had  been  referred  to  this  family  had  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
author,  but  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  their  aflMties,  and  for  the  present 
must  exclude  them. 

The  author  enumerated  the  following  fifty-two  species,  excluding  synonyms : — 


Bastrites  peregrinus,  Barr.,  Llandeilo. 

R.  Linnsei,  Barr.,  Llandeilo. 

R.  maximus,  ap.  nov.f  Llandeilo. 

R.  capillaris,  m.  nov.,  Llandeilo. 

Graptolithus  Becld,  Barr,,  Llandeilo. 

G.  convolutua,  His.,  Llandeilo. 

Qt.  Halli,  Barr.,  Llandeilo. 

Qt.  Hisingeri,  Car.,  Llandeilo. 

G.  Nilflsoni,  Barr,,  Llandeilo. 

G.  tenuis,  Fortl.^  Llandeilo. 

G.  intermedium,  sp.  nov.y  Llandeilo. 

G.  Clingani,  sp.  nov.,  Llandeilo. 

G.  Qriestonensis,  Nic.,  Caradoc. 

G.  Salteri,  (r«n.,  Caradoc. 

G.  Sedgwickii,  BortL^  Llandeilo  and  Ca- 
radoc. 

G.  priodon,  Bronn,  Llandeilo  to  Ludlow. 

G.  Flemingii,  Salt,,  Wenlock.  ? 

Cyrtograpsus  Murdusonii,  «p.  fMW.,  Wen- 
loc£ 

C.  ?  hamatufl  {BaiL),  Caradoc 
Didymograpeus  bryonoides.  Hall,  Llan- 
deilo, 

D.  Forchhammeri,  Gein.,  Llandeilo. 
D.  elegans,  tj>.  nov.,  Llandeilo. 

D.  geminus,  His.,  Llandeilo. 
D.  hipundo,  SitlL,  Llandeilo. 
D.  Moffatensis,  Can,  Llandeilo. 
D.  Murchifionii,  Beck,  Llandeilo. 


D.  septans.  Holly  Llandeilo. 
D.  caduceus.  Salt.,  Caradoc. 
Dichogra]^su8  aranea,  iS^^.,  Llandeilo. 
D.  Sedgwickii,  Salt,,  Llandeilo. 
D.  crudalis,  8aU.,  Llandeilo. 
Cladograpsus  linearis,  Car.^  Llandeilo. 

C.  gracilis  (Halt),  Llandeilo. 
DendrograptoB  furcatula.  Salt.,  Llandeilo. 

D.  lentus,  sp.  nov.,  Caradoc. 
Diplograpsus  aouminatus,  Nich,,  Llan- 

D.  barbatulus,  Salt.,  Llandeilo. 
D.  cometa,  Gein.,  Llandeilo. 
D.  folium,  His.f  Llandeilo. 
D.  mucronatus,  Hall,  Llandeilo. 
D.  pennatus,  Harkn.,  Llandeilo. 
D.  pristis,  His.,  Llandeilo. 

B.  tricomis,  Car.,  Llandeilo. 
D.  Whitfieldi,  HaU,  Llandeilo. 
Climacograptus  bioomis,  HaU,  Llandeilo. 

C.  buUatua,  (SaU.Y  Caradoc. 

C.  scalaris  (JttVtn.),  HaU,  Llandeilo  and 
Caradoc. 

Betiolites  Geinitrianus,  Barr.,  Wenlock. 
B.  yenosus,  HaU,  Wenlock. 
Dicranograptus  ramosus,  HaU,  Llandeilo. 

D.  Clingani,  sp.  nov.,  Llandeilo. 
FhyllograptuB  angustifolius,  Hall,  Llan- 

aeilo. 
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On  CalamiUa  and  FoisU  Eqmsetaceo!. 
By  William  Carbuthers,  F,L.S,,  F.0.8. 
After  describing  the  structure  of  the  recent  Emiisetaceof,  the  author  gave  an 
account  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  various  fossil  stems  which  had  been  referred 
to  this  fjBtmilj.  True  Fjmsetaeea  were  rare  as  fossils,  and  the  sterna  of  Caiandtes 
were  yeiy  umike  anything  known  among  living  acotyledonous  plapta.  The  most 
important  characters  were  obtained  by  botamsta  horn  the  fructification.  The 
author  bad  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Br.  Hooker,  sections  of  vegetable 
structures  prepared  by  Mr.  Binney,  whose  extensive  acfluaintanffi  with  coal-plants 
waf  well  loiown.  In  some  of  these  he  had  discoverea  fruits  which  belonged  to 
CahmUei  so  beantifully  preserved  that  the  most  minute  details  could  be  deter* 
mined,  and  with  the  help  of  his  diagrams  he  described  their  structure,  and  illus- 
trated the  various  points  in  which  they  agreed  with,  and  differed  from,  ^e  fruits 
of  JSqumtaeea,  He  then  described  the  fouage  which  had  been  found  connected 
with  CalatmUSy  and  which  had  been  named  AaterophyUUes ;  and  he  showed  that 
as  similar  fruits  had  been  found  associated  with  Annularia  and  SphenophyUum^ 
which  differed  from  AsterophyUUea  only  in  the  amount  of  cellular  tissue  spread  out 
on  the  veins,  th^re  could  lie  no  doubt  that  these  also  were  the  foliage  of  members 
of  this  loige  genus  or  tribe  of  plants. 

Noiiu  of  an  <<  Esker  "  at  St.  Fort.    By  Robert  Ohaicbebs,  LLJ).,  F.R.S,E. 

On  ike  Geology  of  North  Formosa,     By  Dr,  Collingwood,  M.^.^  F,L.8. 

The  author  presented  a  geological  section,  made  by  himself,  across  the  north 
part  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  from  Tam-sug  in  the  west,  to  Pe-ton  JPoint  in  the 
east.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tam-sug  was  remarkable  for  an  abundant  collection 
of  angular  and  rounded  boulders,  imbedded  in  a  thick  deposit  of  alluvium. 
Further  west  calcareous  grit  prevailed,  rising  into  hills,  where  the  strata  cropped 
out  at  an  an^le  of  16°  to  the  north-east.  Among  these  hills  sulphur  springs  were 
found,  in  which  the  sulphur  issued  in  a  sublimed  state  with  jets  of  steam  from 
crevices  in  the  rocks.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island  Red  Sandstone 
rocks  prevailed,  having  the  same  inclination,  and  among  them  were  situated  the 
coal  deposits,  which  rendered  Kelung  an  important  harbour. 

On  the  Geology  of  the  Islands  round  the  North  of  Formosa. 
By  Dr.  Colliitgwood,  M.A.,  F.L.8. 

The  author  described  the  geological  structure  of  several  small  islands  which  he 
had  visited,  including  the  Pescadores  (or  Ponghou  archipelago),  which  presented 
some  remarkable  basaltic  formations,  resembling  in  character  the  Antrim  coast. 
Ilaitan  islands,  on  the  Chinese  coast,  composed  of  whinstone  trap,  granite,  and 
other  volcanic  rocks ;  also  two  small  groups  of  islands  north-cast  of  Formosa,  seldom 
visited,  consisting  of  Craig,  Pinnach,  and  Agincourt  islands,  and  Hoa-pin-su, 
Tia-usu,  Pinnacle  Rock,  ana  Raleigh  Rock,  respectively.  The  complicated  struc- 
ture of  some  of  these  islands  was  described  by  the  aid  of  diagrams. 

Notes  on  the  relation  of  the  Glacial  SheU  Beds  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  to  those 
of  the  West  of  Scotland.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cbossiey. 


On  the  Calamine  Deposits  of  Sardinia. 
By  F.  Gordon  Davis,  Mining  Engineer. 

The  deposits  of  calamine  are  invariably  situated  in  Silurian  limestone,  on  or 
near  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  often  forming  the  saddle  between  two  high 
peaks.  The  direction  they  take  fwith  only  two  exceptions)  is  north  and  south, 
parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  limestone,  and  connected  with  north  and  south  lead 
lodes,  though  not  often  actually  in  their  run.  The  deposits  vary  from  five  to 
twenty-five  fathoms  in  width,  and  fifty  to  eighty  fathoms  in  length ;  sometimes 
sevend  deposits  are  situated  in  a  line,  and  thus  form  runs  of  ore  ground  250  to  300 
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fathoms  in  length.    The  depth  to  which  these  deposits  extend  has  not  jet  been 
ascertained.    At  Monte  Pom  mine  calamine  forms  the  cap  of  the  rich  lead  deposit 

The  ore  is  a  mixture  of  the  silicate  and  carbonate  of  zinc. 

The  author  considers  that  the  deposits  are  being  worked  in  too  reckless  a 


On  sonU  Mammalian  Eemainsfrom  the  submerged  Forest  in  Barnstaple  Bay^ 
Devonshire.    By  Hbnet  S.  Ellis,  F,R.A.8, 

The  author  exhibited  a  collection  of  boneS;  teeth,  charcoal,  masses  of  oyster  and 
cockle  shells,  flint  flakes  and  cores,  unbroken  flints,  masses  of  neat  and  clay,  broken 
pebbles,  and  specimens  of  bog-oak  and  other  trees,  found  by  nim  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  submerged  forest  in  Banistaple  Bay ;  also  a  part  of  a  stake  of  the  row  referred 
to  in  the  paper.    The  pa{>er  was  illustrated  by  a  map  and  sections. 

The  suomerged  forest  is  situated  outside  tne  Northam  Pebble  Ridffe,  and  is  of 
considerable  extent ;  but  the  bones,  flint  flakes,  charcoal,  and  shells  nave  as  yet 
been  found  in  a  spot  (only  a  few  yards  sauare^  at  the  northern  end  of  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  yards  from  the  Pebble  Ridge,  and  about  300  yards  from  the 
newly-erected  baths. 

The  author  states  that  during  the  last  few  years  patches  of  clay  and  peat  have 
become  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  previously  smooth  sandy  beach  of  Northam 
— that  whuflt  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent  newly-built  watering  place.  Westward  Ho, 
in  the  summer  of  1866,  he  discovered  large  quantities  of  flint  flakes  underneath 
some  of  the  patches  referred  to— that  in  the  summer  of  this  year  (1867)  he  found^ 
near  the  same  spot,  the  bones,  teeth,  charcoal,  &c  exhibited  to  the  Section. 

The  author's  dii^jram  showed  that  the  patches  of  day  and  peat  were  laid  bare, 
and  stood  eight  or  nine  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sand,  and  at  about  that  depth 
the  flint  flakes  are  found  imbedded  in  the  clay ;  that  the  bones,  teeth,  and  charcoal 
are  in  some  places  mixed  with  them,  but  generally  underlie  them,  and  that  the 
large  masses  of  cockle-shells  and  comminuted  oyster-shells  lie  underneath  the 
whole. 

Some  of  the  bones  and  teeth  have  been  examined  by  an  eminent  comparative 
anatomist,  who  pronounces  most  of  them  to  be  those  of  Cervus  elaphust  and  8ug« 
gests  that  a  fragment  of  one  of  them  belonged  to  some  bird.  The  bones  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  good  condition,  having  sharp  fractures,  and  some  of  them  appear 
not  to  have  lost  their  animal  matter.  The  flint  flakes  and  cores  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  remarkably  good  specimens  of  the  well-known  type  described  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  as  those  of  the  flrst  stone  period.  The  flakes  vary  in  length 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  (those  found  in  the  peaty  clay  are  purple,  but  those 
from  near  the  masses  of  cockle-  and  oyster-shells  are  opaque- white).  All  have 
\evy  keen  edges,  and  are  not  serrated,  a  fact  which  doubtless  arises  from  each 
flake  being  separately  imbedded  in  clay.  Some  of  the  patches  of  peaty  clay  con- 
tain roots  and  prostrate  branches  of  trees,  and  others  leaves  of  a  large  im,  in 
perfect  condition,  only  faded  in  colour.  The  common  yellow  IriSf  or  flag  {Iris 
pseudo-acorus)  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  author  mentions  that  deers'  antlers  have  been  occasionally  dredged  up  in 
the  bay,  and  quotes  a  local  tradition  that  the  oak-trees  used  for  the  roof  and  seats 
of  the  church  of  Braunton  (which  is  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  delta  of 
the  Taw)  grew  in  a  forest  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  Northam 
Burrows,  and  that  the  trees,  when  felled,  were  drawn  to  the  church  by  reindeer. 
A  species  of  red  deer  still  exists  in  its  wild  state  on  Exmoor. 

Tne  author  submits  that  the  collection  is  of  interest  on  account  of  the  various 
objects,  in  such  a  good  state  of  preservation,  having  been  foimd  associated  together 
in  a  locality  which  is  covered  bv  the  sea  at  every  tide  to  a  depth  of  at  least  twelve 
feet,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  present  boundary  of  ory  land.  He  admits 
tliat  the  burial  of  the  bones  in  peaty  clay  underneath  sand  would  naturally  tend  to 
their  long  preservation  and  protection ;  but  he  thinks  the  general  belief  of  the 
parishioners  of  Northam,  that  the  sea  is  constantly  and  rapidly  encroaching  on  the 
land,  is  worthy  of  much  consideration  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  remoteness  of 
the  period  when  man  left  those  interesting  indications  of  his  existence. 
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Notes  on  the  Perseherg  Iron  Mines,  Sweden, 
By  C.  Le  Nbte  Fosteb,  B.A.y  D,Sc,,  F.G.S. 
These  mines  are  situated  near  the  town  of  Philipetad.  The  ore,  which  is  mag- 
netite, occurs  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  thick  deposits,  paraUel  to  the  bedding  of 
the  surrounding  rock.  The  rock,  or  "  country,"  is  hiiUefltnta,  which  is  regarded  by 
Swedish  geologists  as  a  very  fine-grained  gneiss.  In  the  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  ore,  however,  the  "country"  consists  of  a  rock  made  up  of  garnet, 
hornblende,  epidote,  and  varieties  of  augite ;  limestone  is  sometimes  present.  The 
author  then  compared  these  Swedish  deposits  with  some  veiy  small  oeds  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore  found  in  the  Crown's  Hock,  Botallack  Mine,  St  Just,  ComwaS. 
The  magnetite  occurs  here  under  veir  similar  conditions.  Both  deposits  were 
considered  to  have  existed  originally  m  the  form  of  beds  in  sedimentary  rocks, 
like  the  Cleveland  iron  ore  for  mstance,  and  to  have  been  since  metamoiphosed ; 
the  fact  that  the  ore  is  accompanied  by  garnet,  hornblende,  &c.,  is  explamed  by 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  ore  that  furnished  the  iron  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  these  minerals.         

An  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 
By  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S. 

The  author  showed  the  mode  in  which  the  survey  is  canied  on,  describing  par- 
ticularly the  manner  of  filling  in  the  geological  features  of  each  district  of  the 
country  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps.  Upwards  of  3000  square  miles  altogether 
have  already  been  surveyed.  Hitherto  the  work  has  been  kept  back  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  staff  and  the  backward  state  of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  but  the  st^  has 
now  been  largely  increased,  and  as  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  are  now  ready,  the  work  will  be  much  more  rapidly  proceeded 
with.  The  area  geologically  surveyed  includes  the  district  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay  to  Berwick  on  Tweed,  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Stratheam  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tweed;  also  portions  of  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright, 
Lanark,  and  Renfrew.  Five  sheets  of  the  one-inch  map  have  been  published,  and 
others  are  in  preparation.  Maps  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  one  mile  have  been 
issued  for  the  coal-fields  of  Edmburgh,  Haddington,  and  Fife,  and  others  for  the 
Ayrshire  coal-field  are  engraving.  Two  sheets  of  horizontal  sections  across  Edin- 
burghshire and  Haddingtonshire  have  been  published ;  also  one  sheet  of  vertical 
sections  of  the  Edinburgh  coal-field.  Three  memoirs,  descriptive  of  Sheets  32, 33, 
and  34  of  the  one-inch  map  have  appeared.  Large  collections  of  fossils  and  rock- 
specimens  have  been  made  m  the  course  of  the  survey. 


On  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  Deposits  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  with  refer&nce 

to  Periodic  Oscillations  of  Level   and  Climate,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Gusw, 

M.A„  F.G.S. 

The  author  stated  that  periodic  changes  in  the  level  of  land  and  water  and  of 
climature  had  been  assigned  by  men  of  science  to  astronomical  causes ;  and  that 
imder  the  impression  that  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  effects  of  such  periodic  changes 
might  still  be  traceable,  he  had  examined  the  Tertiary  strata  m  the  Eastern 
Counties. 

He  specified  and  described  at  len^h  three  several  oscillations  of  level  from  the 
period  of  the  forest-bed  to  the  tenmnation  of  the  glacial  epoch ;  and  after  pointing 
out  advantages  in  many  respects  derived  from  thus  tracing  the  sequence  of  strata, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  others  might  be  led  to  make  a  similar  mquiiy  in  older 
beds,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  supposed  relation  between  astronomical  and 
geological  cycles  holds  good  or  not. 

The  author  was  of  opmion  that,  considering  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  historical  evidence,  during  which  scarcely  any  geo- 
logical change  was  perceptible,  the  precessional  cycle  was  too  short,  and  that  such 
changes  must  be  referred  to  a  longer  cycle,  to  which  the  precessional  was  sub- 
ordinate ;  and  he  further  indulged  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  length  of  the  cycle  were 
ascertained,  and  the  numbers  of  such  oscillations  counted,  supposing,  of  course,  that 
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the  relation  between  the  two  were  established,  an  approximation  could  bo  made  to 
the  age  of  certain  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 


On  the  Coniston  Group  of  the  Lake  District 
By  Professor  Harknbss,  FM,S.,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Nicholson,  F.G.S. 

After  describing  the  ran^  of  the  Coniston  Limestone,  a  group  of  strata  the 
position  and  age  of  which  had  been  pointed  out  many  years  ago  oj  Pro£  Sedg- 
wick, the  authors  referred  to  a  mass  of  black  shales  which  rests  conformably  on 
these  limestones,  and  which  have  yielded  them  a  series  of  fossils  new  to  the 
horizon  in  which  they  occur.  These  fossils  consist  of  eleven  species  of  Graptolites ; 
five  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  DiploffrapsuSf  five  to  QraptoUteSf  and  one  to 
Bastrites,  These  black  shales,  which  are  conformable  to  the  Coniston  Limestone, 
are  also  conformably  succeeded  by  the  Coniston  Ma^  group  of  Profl  Sedgwick,  and 
they  are  intercalated  with  the  lower  portion  of  this  group.  Upon  the  Coniston 
flags  the  Coniston  grits  of  Prof.  Sedgwick  occur,  and  the  latter  are  also  conform- 
able to  the  former. 

The  Coniston  grits  haye  fossils  in  them,  some  of  which  have  not  been  hitherto 
found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Great  Britain ;  this  circumstance,  taken  in 
connexion  with  tne  conformability  of  the  whole  of  the  Coniston  series,  induce  the 
authors  to  infer  that  there  exists  m  the  Lake  country  a  mass  of  rocks  which  pro- 
bably attain  a  thickness  of  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  Bala  limestone  and  below 
the  tipper  Llandovery  which  have  no  equal  representatives  elsewhere  in  the  British 
Isles.  

On  the  Old  Sea-cliffs  and  Submarine  Banks  of  (he  Frith  of  Forth. 
By  D.  MiLNB  Home. 

The  author  e^rolained  the  line  of  old  sea-cliff  alon^  both  sides  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  which  had  been  formed  before  the  last  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea 
and  land.  He  mentioned  that  its  height  at  the  lower  parts  of  the  estuan^  was 
about  13  or  14  feet  above  the  present  high-water  spring-tides,  whilst  near  Stirung  it 
was  about  31  feet,  and  to  the  west  about  35  or  40  feet.  The  author  also  specified 
two  higher  and  older  cliffs  at  heights  of  about  60  feet  and  ISO  feet  respectively. 
He  referred  to  the  places  where  skeletons  of  whales  and  seals  had  been  found  at 
heights  varying  from  18  to  23  feet  above  the  present  level  of  high-water  mark,  and 
stated  that  sea-sheUs  were  foimd  in  two  conditions — ^viz.  first,  in  imdisturbed  beds 
now  14  and  15  feet  above  high-water  mark,  where  they  were  entire  and  perfect ; 
and,  2ndly,  in  beaches,  where  they  were  broken.  He  also  referred  to  the  ancient 
deltas,  or  heaps  of  gravel  and  dShris  at  the  level  of  the  old  cliff,  to  be  seen  at  dif- 
ferent places,  as  at  Menstrie,  Alva,  and  Tillicoultry.  He  explained  the  origin  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Frith,  by  the  great  east  and  west  fractures  m  the  country  adjoining 
to  the  north  and  south.  H^  said  that  in  the  Fife  coal-field,  the  downcasts  were 
almost  all  on  the  south  side  of  the  tractures,  and  amounted  altogether  to  nearly 
2000  feet ;  and  in  the  coal-field  of  the  Lothians,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirlingshire,  the 
downcasts  were,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  north,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  thus 
producing  a  trough  or  hollow,  now  filled  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  rocks  in  this 
hollow  were  covered  by  various  drift-deposits,  the  oldest  being  boulder-day,  and, 
over  it  beds  of  stratified  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  The  gravel  was  generally  on  the 
top,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  water  of  the  estuwy  shallowing,  whereby  the 
currents  became  more  powerful,  and  ttus  gravel  was  laid  down  wnere  only  mud 
or  sand  could  be  laid  down  before. 

The  author  next  proceeded  to  describe  a  long  ridge  of  gravel  running  four  or  five 
miles  through  Callendar  Park,  by  Polmont  eastward  towards  Linhthgpw.  He 
stated  that  its  height  was  from  30  to  60  feet,  and,  judg^  from  the  materials  com- 
posing it,  he  considered  it  had  been  formed  by  sea-currents.  He  said  that  these 
gravel  ridges  were  very  numerous  in  our  open  valleys,  and  that  their  direction  or 
course  was  invariably  parallel  with  the  axis  or  sides  of  ti^e  valley.  Though  he  had 
not  seen  the  ridge  of  gravel  at  St.  Fort,  described  in  Br.  Chambers's  paper,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  viz.  oy  marine  cur- 
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rentd,  and  not  as  an  effect  of  ice  action.  He  exhibited  Bome  Admiralty  charts^ 
allowing  the  submarine  banks  and  spits  existing  in  the  English  Channel,  all  of 
which  were  in  like  manner  parallel  to  the  sea-coast.  If  this  bank  was  formed  in 
that  way,  the  sea  must  have  stood  at  least  350  feet  higher  than  now;  and,  in  that 
view,  an  explanation  was  afforded  of  several  phenomena  in  the  district,  such  as  the 
smoothed  appearance  of  the  hard  whinstone  rocks  of  Stirling,  Craigforth,  Airthre j, 
Castleton,  and  Logic.  He  thought  it,  however,  not  at  all  improbable  that  ice  then 
floated  on  the  seaj  otherwise  he  couldSiot  account  for  the  nosition  of  some  enormous 
boulders  which  he  described  situated  to  the  east  of  Stirling,  and  which  e\'idently 
had  been  in  some  way  carried  to  their  present  positions.  lie  next  adverted  to  the 
fact  of  the  old  beach-line  sloping  upward  to  the  westward,  there  being  a  rise  of  at 
least  20  feet.  He  did  not  consider  this  owing  to  anv  unequal  rising  of  the  land : 
he  thought  it  might  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  tidal  action.  He  knew  a  different 
explanation  had  l)een  given  of  the  old  beach -lines  of  the  Altenfiord  of  Norway ; 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  case  there,  this  theory  of  unequal  elevation  need  not  be 
resorted  to  for  the  estuary  of  the  Forth.  He  next  adverted  to  the  opinion  recently 
expressed,  that  the  last  change  of  relative  levels  between  sea  and  land  had  occurred 
since  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Romans.  In  that  oninion  he  could  not 
concur.  Several  facts  militated  against  it.  If  the  sea  covered  tne  extensive  plains 
to  the  west  of  Stirling,  up  to  the  old  sea-cliff  shown  on  the  map,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  had  their  road,  which  haa  been  discovered 
across  the  moss  of  Kincardine,  or  to  have  had  their  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
below  Stirling.  Moreover,  the  caves  hollowed  out  by  the  sea  at  Wemyss,  in  Fife, 
before  the  last  change  of  the  relative  levels,  must  then  have  been  occupied  by  the 
sea,  and  therefore  the  remarkable  sculptures  found  on  their  walls,  lately  described 
by  Sir  James  Simpson,  must  have  been  executed  since  the  Romans  left  our  island, 
a  notion  which,  he  believed,  all  archoeologists  would  repudiate.  In  conclusion,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  one  would  undertake  a  survey  of  the  old  sea-clifis  con- 
nected with  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  as  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  lead  also  to 
interesting  conclusions,  and  serve  to  check  the  results  he  had  arrived  at  after  exa- 
mining the  estuary  of  the  Forth, 

On  the  Structure  of  the  Pendle  Range  of  HillSy  Lancashire^  as  illustrating  ihe 
South-ecuterly  Attenuation  of  the  Carboniferous  Sedimentary  Mocks  of  the 
North  of  England,  By  Edwakd  Hull,  B,A,,  FM,S,,  of  the  Geological  Sur^ 
vey  of  Scotland.  (Communicated  with  the  consent  of  <Ae  Director- C^eneraL) 
The  author  stated  that  the  completion  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Soulii  Lancashire  had  enaoled  him  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  stated  in 
this  paper. 

Aner  describing  the  general  trend  of  the  Pendle  range  of  hills  throughout  a 
distance  of  about  thir^  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lathom  Park  on  the 
south-west  to  that  of  Colne  on  the  north-east,  the  author  showed  that  along  this 
range,  and  especially  at  Pendle  Hill  itself,  the  "  sedimentary"  strata  of  the  Car- 
boniferous group  attains  a  vertical  development  surpassing  that  of  the  same  beds 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Several  carefully-measured  sections  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Burnley  gave  the  following  results  *. — 

1.  Middle  Coal-measures  (only  partially  represented  in  this  district). 

2.  Lower  Coal-measures  2,000  feet  thick. 

3.  Millstone-grit  series 5,600    „      „ 

4.  Yoredale  series 5,025    „      „     ^ 

Total  12,525    „      „ 

And  if  to  this  be  added  the  beds  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal-measures  which 
occur  in  South  Lancashire,  but  have  been  removed  by  'denudation  firom  off  the 
Burnley  district,  a  total  thickness  of  18,785  feet  would  be  the  amount  of  thickne.<« 
which  the  "sedimentary"  beds  ^one  of  the  Carboniferous  group  originally  attained 
in  this  part  of  England. 
This  estimate  excludes  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  which,  for  special  reasons, 
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the  author  maintains  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  the  truly  ^ sedimentary''  portion 
of  the  group. 

Comparing  the  thickness  of  these  beds  in  the  Pendle  district  with  that  of  the 
same  formations  in  the  direction  of  the  Midland  CountieS;  as  ascertained  during  the 
progress  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  the  following  were  fbtmd  to  be  the  relative 
proportions : — 

North  South  North        *  T^j««of^«l.i«« 

LancMhire.        Lanowhire.      Steffoidshire.    ^icestertmre. 
Coal-measures....     8,260     ....     7,635     ....     6000     ....      2600 
Millstone  series  ..     6,500     ....     2,500     ..».     1000     ....         60 
Yoredale  rocks    ..     6,025     ....     2,000     ....     2000    ....         60 

18,786  12,136  9000  2600 

These  figures  showed,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  gradual  thinning  away  of  tho 
strata  towards  the  centre  and  east  of  England,  as  far  as  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
can  be  traced  in  that  direction,  till  lost  from  view  beneath  the  more  recent 
formations. 

The  author  pointed  to  the  above  sections  as  bearing  out  his  views  regarding  "the 
south-easterly  attenuation  of  the  Carboniferous  sedimentary  rocks  "  of  England,  as 
explained  at  the  Manchester  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  more  fUUy  stated  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Sociefy  of  London,  vol.  xvi. ;  and  also  as  having  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  coal-fields  tmder  the 
Tnassio  formations  of  central  England. 

Observations  on  the  relative  Geological  Ages  of  theprincipat  Physical  Features 
of  the  Carboniferous  Distrct  of  Lancashire,  By  Edward  Hull,  J3.^.,  FtR^JS., 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland, 

In  this  paper  the  author  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  upheaval  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  along  the  Pendle  range  corresponded  in  time,  and  nearly  in 
direction,  with  that  which  upraised  the  same  beds  along  the  northern  boundanr  of 
the  Yorkshire  coal-field^  ana  tbat  this  upheaval,  running  in  a  line  about  E.N.E., 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  interval  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  periodSi 

2.  That  the  occurrence  of  small  areas  of  Permian  beds  on  the  northern  base  and 
slopes  of  the  Pendle  range,  and  resting  unconformably  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks,  as  at  Clitheroe  and  Bispham,  showed  that  the  upheaval  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  took  place  before  the  Permian  period,  and  that  the  amount  of  denudation  must 
have  been  very  great.  According  to  the  author's  calculation,  no  less  than  19,000 
feet  of  Carboniferous  strata  have  been  removed  in  the  Vale  of  Clitheroe  before 
the  conunencement  of  the  Permian  period.  (See  thickness  of  these  beds  in  pre- 
ceding paper.) 

3.  That  I  the  upheaval  of  the  Millstone  and  Yoredale  beds  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Lancashire,  and  which  resulted  in  dissevering  the  coal-field  of  this  county 
ttom  that  of  Yorkshire,  was  later  than  the  period  of  upheaval  of  the  Pendle  range, 
being  in  all  probability  at  the  close  of  the  Permian  and  commencement  of  the  Tri- 
assic  epochs.    The  general  direction  of  this  upheaval  was  north  and  south. 

4.  Tnat  the  disturbances  which  produced  the  system  of  faults  ranging  N.  W.,  for 
which  the  Lancashire  coal-fields  are  so  remarkable,  were  of  later  date  than  either 
of  those  above-named ;  and  were  to  be  considered  in  all  probability  as  having 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  epoch — certainly  later  than  that  ot  the  Lias. 

These  three  ^tems  of  upheaval  were  shown  to  correspond  to  the  sides  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  first  and  earliest  lay  about  20°  north  of  east^  the  second  about 
north  and  south,  and  the  tlurd  and  latest  about  N.N.W. 

On  some  New  Cephdlaspidean  Fishes.    By  E.  Rat  Lankestbr. 
Mr.  Lankester  described  a  new  fish,  known  formerly  by  fragments  as  Ptectrodus 
jmstuliferue.    He  also  briefiy  noticed  a  new  and  large  Cephalaspid  from  the  Down- 
ton  Sandstones  discovered  by  Mr.  Lightbody.  A  diagram  of  a  restored  Cephalaspis, 
showing  some  new  points  in  the  morphology  of  the  genus,  was  also  exhibited. 
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On  (he  Ooldfidds  of  Scotland  ♦. 
By  W.  Laitdee  Ldidsat,  MJ).,  F.BJS.K,  FJL.S. 
The  author's  conclusions  are  based  on — 

1.  Personal  survey  of  the  gold-fields  of  New  Zealand.  It  was  while  visiting  in 
1861  the  auriferous  districts  of  the  Province  of  Otago  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
similarity,  as  respects  physical  geography  and  geology,  between  that  country  and 
many  parts  of  Scotlan((  and  with  the  probable  ptur^eHsm  as  respects  the  distribu- 
tion of  gold. 

2.  Personal  comparative  survey  of  Scotland,  and  its  principal  outlying  islands, 
since  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1862,  in  order  to  determme  how  fax  such  a  paral- 
lelism really  exists. 

3.  Inspection  of  the  specimens  of  gold  and  gold-rocks  in  the  principal  inter- 
national exhibitions  and  national  museums  of  Britain  and  France,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

4  Comparative  study  of  the  literature  of  gold  in  Scotland  and  other  auriferous 
countries. 

His  special  conclusions  as  regards  the  Scottish  gold-fields  are  founded  mainly 
on — 

1.  The  similarity  of  the  rocks  (Lower  Silurian)  of  a  great  part  of  Scotland  to 
those  of  most  other  auriferous  countries. 

2.  The  abundance  in  Scotland  of  the  minerals  with  which  gold  is  most  commonly 
associated  in  the  richest  auriferous  countries ;  e.  ff., 

a.  Metallic  oxides  (iron  and  copper) :  magnetic  ironsand;  containing  (or  not) 

oxide  of  titanium. 

b.  Metallic  sulphides  (iron,  copper,  lead ;  and  zinc). 

3.  The  actual  discovery  of  gold,  both  in  recent  and  former  times,  at  various  points 
between  the  extreme  north  and  south  of  Scotland. 

His  propositions  concerning  the  ^old-fields  of  Scotland  are,  that — 
L  Qiold  is  much  more  extensivdy  or  generally  diffused  over  Scotland  than  has 
been  hitherto  supposed. 

II.  The  Scottisn  gold-fields  may  be  divided  geographically  or  topographically 
into  two  great  areas,  viz.  the 

(A.)  Great  Nortftenu  which  is  naturally  subdivided  bj  the  Caledonian  Canal 
The  northern  half  occupies  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  northern  penin- 
sula of  Scotland,  and  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross,  and  of  Inverness  and  Argyle  north  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  The  southern  half  lies  between  the  said  canal  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tay,  and  forms  a  transverse  belt  across  Scotland,  com- 
prising a  ffreat  part  of  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Argyle  south  of  the 
canal;  ana  of  Aoerdeen,  Banf^  Kincardine,  Perth,  Forfar,  Stirling,  and 
Bumbarton-shires. 
(B.)  Southern — includes  great  part  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigton,  Ayr, 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark-shires ;  and  more  particularly  parts  of 
the  districts  of  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  Eskdale,  Ettiickdale,  Tweeddale, 
and  Clydesdale ;  Carrick ;  and  the  Lammermuirs  (in  Haddington  and 
Berwick) — all  south  of  the  Forth. 
HI.  Actual  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  at  .different  times  in  the  follow- 
ing localities : — 

(A.)  Sutherlandshire — ^Kildonan  on  Helmsdale  Water. 
(B.j  Perthshire — 1.  Breadalbane :  area  of  Loch  Tay  and  head  waters  of  the 
Tay  (Tyndrum  and  Taymouth). 

2.  Upper  Stratheam :  area  of  Loch  Earn  and  head  waters  of  the  Earn 

(Glen  Lednock :  streams  falling  from  the  north  into  Loch  Earn  \ 
Ardvoirlich,  south  side  of  Loch  Earn  ;  Qlenturrit). 

3.  Glenalmond :  Glentiuoich  and  other  valleys  of  the  Grampians. 
rC.)  Forfigurshire— Clova  district :  "  Braes  of  Angus,"  Edzell,  and  Glenesk. 
(D.)  Aberdeenshire :  area  of  the  Dee  (Braomar,  Invercauld,  coast  about  Aber- 
deen). 

*  Details  will  be  found  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Gold  and  Gold  Fields  of  Scotland  *'  in  the 
Transactiona  o^  the  Geological  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  18G7-68. 
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(E.)  Aigyleshire:  Dunoon. 

(F.)  Lanarkshire :  Headwaters  of  the  Clyde,  including  the  rich  Crawford  Moor 

or  Leadhills  district  (Elvan  water,  Glengonner,  Glencaple,  Mennlock 

and  Wenlock,  Short  Cleuch,  Lamington  Bum). 
(G.)  Peeblesshire:  Headwaters  of  the  Tweed  (Manner  water,  which  flows 

north  to  the  Tweed ;  Megget  water,  which  flows  south  to  St.  Mary's 

Loch ;  various  feeders  of  the  Yarrow ;  Glengaber). 
(H.)  Dum£riesshire :  Headwaters  of  the  Annan  (Mo^Ltdale :  streams  falling 

into  Mofiat  water;  Hartfell  range  above  Dobbs  Linn). 
IV.  The  richness  of  the  Scottish  gold-tields  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
facts*: — 

(A.)  The  limited  area  of  the  Leadhills  }delded  at  one  time  (sixteenth  centuiy), 

to  systematic  working,  half  a  million  worth  of  gold. 
(B.)  In  various  public  or  private  museums  nuggets  of  Scotch  gold  are  exhibited 

of  the  following  weights  :— 

(1)  2  lbs.  3  oz.=27  oz.= 12,960  grs.;  worth  at  current  price  of  gold  in 

Australia  (=£4  per  oz.)  £108 :  Leadhills :  collected  about  1502 :  the 
largest  mass  of  native  gold  recorded  as  having  been  found  within 
his^ric  times  in  Scotland. 

(2)  2oz.=960gr8.:  Breadalbane. 

(8)  loz.  10dwts.=720gn.:  Leadhills. 
(4)  10dwt8.=240grs.:  Kildonan. 
(6)  30 grs.:  LeadhSils  (1863). 

(6)  6 grs.:  Mofiatdale  (1863). 

(7)  Nuggets  of  2  or  3  grs.  are  frequently  found  at  Leadhills  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

y.  Geologically  the  area  of  the  Scottish  ^old-fields  corresponds  to  that  occupied 
by  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  their  drifts :  in  the  south  represented  by  the 
greywackes  and  graptolitic  slates  of  the  Lowthers ;  in  the  north  oy  the  micaceous 
schists  of  the  Grampians. 

YI.  Gold  in  Scotland  is  not,  however,  necessarily  confined  to  the  Silurian  area. 
In  other  countries  it  has  been  found  in  rocks  of  so  many  diflisrent  characters  and 
ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  gold  will  not  be  mund  in  any  given  district 
or  rock  in  Scotland.  In  particular,  gold  has  been  found  in  LaitrenHan  rocks  in 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Sweden ;  hence  it  may  at  least  be  looked  for  in  the  area 
of  Laurentian  gneiss  in  Scotland,  viz.  in  the  Hebrides  and  western  seaboard  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross-shires.  In  Canada  it  occurs  also  in  Upper  Silurian  strata ; 
so  that  it  is  possible  our  Pentlands  mav  prove  to  be  auriferous.  In  California, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  auri&rous  countries,  gold  occurs  in  rocks  of 
more  recent  age,  as  well  as  in  granites,  syenites,  sandstones  and  limestones,  and 
their  debris,  apparently  of  very  difierent  ages. 

Vll.  The  area  of  dimision  of  gold  in  Scotland,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  occurs, 
can  only  be  determined  by  systematic  investigation^  equivalent  at  least  to  the 
"  prospecting"  of  gold-diggers. 

V  in.  Hitnerto,  with  certain  limited  and  local  exceptions,  there  has  been  no  such 
systematic  gold  "prospecting"  in  Scotland. 

IX.  "Prospecting"  for  g(3d  should  form  part  of  the  duties  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Geologicfu  Survey  of  Scotland,  ^rom  its  simplicity  it  is,  moreover,  an 
operation  quite  within  the  powers  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  who  possess, 
with  the  necessary  interest  in  the  subject,  the  requisite  leisure  and  local  opportunity. 

X.  There  are  mdications  (if  they  do  not  always  amount  to  proofs)  of  the  exist- 
ence in  Scotland  of  auriferous  guartxites-^i  gold  m  sUu^bs  well  as  of  auriferous 
^' drifts^*  and  "alluvial  gold."  (jk>ld  in  its  matrix  has  been  apparently  found  at 
least  in  Leadhills,  Tweeddale,  and  Breadalbane. 

XI.  At  the  present  high  rates  of  wages  for  skilled  labour,  and  with  the  present 
rude  appliances  for  its  collection,  gold-gathering  in  Scotland  is  not  apparently  remu- 

♦  I  am  further  informed  by  Dr.  Hill  Burton,  the  learned  historian  of  Scotland,  that 
the  gold  tores  and  other  ornaments  of  prehistorio  age  found  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  were,  there  i«  ererf  reason  to  beneve,  the  produce  of  native  gold» 
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nerative  as  a  regular  and  separate  industry.  It  is  remnneratiye  onlvto  thofie  dasBea  of 
the  pojvulation  the  value  of  whose  labour  does  not  exceed  8d.  pe/  day^  the  WMpes  of 
Idadrmining  avera^g  15«.  per  week.  But  the  Leadhills  minen  find  it  a  profitable 
occupation  for  their  leisure  hours,  and  they  obtain  a  ready  nuuket  for  considerable 
quantities  at  prices  varying  from  6<f.  to  7\d,  per  mines  £12  to  £15  per  oe.  Crold 
to  the  extent  of  600  to  lOGO  grs.  is  occasionally  cdlected  in  Leadhills  in  a  few  dajs 
for  the  local  proprietors. 

XIL  Before  it  can  be  properly  discussed  how  far,  or  whether  gold-washing  is 
destined  again  to  become  a  national  industiy  in  Scotland,  it  must  be  determined 
what  is  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  Scottisn  gold-fields.  Present  data  are  of  the 
most  imperfect  and  unsatisfiwtoiy  kind  for  determining  this  point. 

Xm.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  process  of  extiract- 
ing  gold  firom  its  matrix  and  drifts ;  their  ei&ct  has  been  to  render  it  remimerative 
to  collect  gold  which  exists  in  quantities  formerly  considered  too  small  to  be 
profitable  to  work.  Hence,  in  so  far  as  the  processes  hitherto  adopted  in  Scotland 
nave  been  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  it  is  possible  it  may  yet  be  found  expedient 
systematically  to  work  on  iJie  most  modem  plan  some,  at  least,  of  the  gold- 
^posits  of  Scotland. 

Begarding  it  as  a  type  of  the  Scottish'ffold-fieldB,  the  author  described  in  detail  the 
gold  and  gold-rocks  of  LeadhUU  (to  wnich  he  made  a  special  yimt  in  the  autumn 
of  1863).  pointing  out  the  numerous  parallelisms  between  it  and  the  Tuapeka  gold- 
field  of  Otago,  New  Zealand.  He  instituted  certain  other  comparisons,  e.g.  between 
the  gold-fields  of  Scotland  and  those  of  Hungary  (Transylvania),  especially  as 
regards  the  remunerativeness  of  gold-washing  to  gipsies  and  other  idle  or  nomad 
classes  of  the  population.  In  conclusion,  he  indicated  the  present  vigorous  ope- 
rations of  gold-mining  or  washing  con?panies  in  Wales  and  Ireland  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  systematic  investigation  m  Scotland. 


^r  VAneien  Glacier  de  la  ValUe  d^Argeles  dans  Us  PyrhUes. 
Par  Chables  Mabtdts  et  Edojahi)  CoLLOini. 
.  Toils  les  g^ologues  sont  d^accord  pour  admettre  que  les  valines  des  Alpes.  des 
Vosges  et  des  Pp^n^cs  ont  ^t6  occupies  pendant  r^poque  quatemaire  par  a*im- 
inenses  glaciers  qui  descendaient  souvent  dans  les  plames  voisines.^  La  carte  de 
rancienne  extension  des  glaciers  des  Alpes  et  des  Vosges  a  ^t^  £Edte  i  celle  des 
glaciers  pyr^ndens  ne  Test  point  encore.  Bans  ce  travail  nous  commencerons  a 
combler  cette  lacune  en  dtoivant  le  plus  grand  des  glaciers  du  versant  fran^ais 
des  Pyr^n^es,  celui  qui  provenant  des  sommets  les  plus  ^v^  de  la  chaine  centrale 
k''e8t  avanc^  la  plus  loin  dans  la  plaine. 

C'est  autour  des  pics  de  Neouvielle,  Long,  de  Viffnemale,  et  dans  les  drques  de 
Gavamie  et  de  Troumouse,  qu'on  retrouve  encore  fes  fiubles  restee  du  mnd  gla- 
cier qui  occupait  jadis  la  vall^  d'Argel^  et  ses  affluens;  il  descendait  de  la  crete 
desT^rr^n^es  firontiSre  de  la  France  et  de  I'Espagne  et  ses  racines  s^^tendaient  de, 
Touest  &  rest  depuis  le  Pic  de  Cuj^-Palas  jusqu'^  celui  de  Serre-Mourene.  La 
valine  principale,  celle  d'Argel^s,  aboutissait  en  se  ramifiant  aux  vastes  cirques  de 
Gavamie,  des  Oulettes,  dTi)stauD^  et  de  Troumouse  ou  d'H^as.  Ces  cirques  d^ja 
tr^-^ev($8,  sont  doming  par  dee  sommets  dont  Taltitude  est  comprise  entre  7500  et 
OTCOpieds  anglais.  Le  glacier  principal  avait  trois  j^rands  amuens:  celui  de  la 
valine  de  Cauterets,  celui  de  la  valine  a Arrens,  et  celui  de  Barrages.  Sa  longueur 
totale  depuis  les  Tours  de  Marbor^,  jusqu'au  village  d'Ad^  dans  la  plaine  de  Tarbes, 
oh.  sont  ses  derni^res  moraines  tenmnales,  ^tait  de  35  milles  marins.  Cette  longueur 
nja  rien  qui  doive  nous  ^tonner,  puisqu'il  existe  encore  dans  FHymalaya  des  gla- 
ciers plus  longs  que  celui  de  la  valine  d'Argel^ 

Pour  ^tudier  les  traces  que  cet  ancien  glacier  a  laiss^es  apr^  lui,  transportons- 
nous  au  centre  4u  cirque  de  Gavamie.  Sur  les  assises  cr^tac^  et  tertiaires  qui 
foiment  les  gradins  de  cet  immense  amphith^tre,  nous  vovons  encore  les  glacier^ 

^ui  sont  les  restes  de  celui  que  nous  allons  ^tudier;  mais  ils  ne  d^passent  jpas  les 
ords  des  gradins  qui  les  supportent.  Bans  le  cirque  memo  de  Gavamie  nous 
trouvons  la  demi^re  moraine  terminale  de  Fancien  glacier  compos^e  de  blocs  call 
cairee,  de  gr^s  nummulitiques  et  de  br^ches  fossili&es,  elle  separe  la  portion  la 
plus  reculee  du  cirque  de  celle  qui  la  pr^c^de  du  c6t^  du  viQage  de  Gavaniie.    La 
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vall^  qui,  succ^dant  au  cirque,  s'dtend  de  ce  village  k  celui  de  G^dre,  pr^sente  deint 
longues^  terrasses  parallMes,  ^ley^es  de  2060  pieds  enyiron  au-dessus  de  La  vall^ 
L'une  a  droite,  appel^  la  Montagne  do  Coumely,  forme  le  pi<^de8tal  des  pies  de 
Pim^n^  et  de  Larrue ;  c'est  une  ancienne  moraine  dont  la  surl'ace  ondul^e  est  ecu* 
yerte  de  p^turages  et  paisem^e  de  granges  Ik  foin.  La  terrasse  oppose,  appel^ 
Montagne  de  Saugu^,  est  compost  de  schistes  bruns  et  de  quartzites,  k  rormes 
moutonn^,  quelquefois  polies  et  stri^  par  Taction  de  Tancien  glacier.  Sans 
s'eleyer  sur  ces  terrasses,  le  gdologue  pent  se  convaincre  sur  la  giande  route  de 
Gavamie  k  GMre  que  le  glacier  a  poli  et  usd  les  escarpemens  de  la  gorge  oh.  se 
trouye  T^boulement  appeld  le  Chaos  f  et  ayant  d'jarriyer  il  remarquera  sur  la  droite 
de  la  route  un  monticule  compost  de  roches  moutonn^,  polies,  stri^  et  por- 
tant  des  blocs  erratiques.  De  semblables  roches  se  remarauent  encore  sur  la  droite 
de  la  route  k  la  descente  sur  le  yilla^  de  GMre.  Pr^  ae  ce  village,  M.  Emilien 
Frossard  a  vu  dans  les  d^blais  entrepns  pour  le  trac6  de  la  nouyelle  route,  des  blooi 
erratiques  de  gr^  cretac^  jaune  et  friable,  aveo  Osirea  carinata,  proyenant  du 
cirj^ue  de  Gavamie.  Entre  GMre  et  Luz,  on  remarque  en  aval  du  mple  pont  de  la 
Scia,  pr6s  du  torrent  de  Lassariou,  un  rocher  schisteux  enti^ment  convert  de 
blocs  ^ranitiques. 

Amy^  a  Luz,  Tancien  glacier  de  la  valine  d'Argel^  recevait  le  puissant  affluent 
de  la  vall^  de  Barrages.  H  6tait  int^reseant  d'etudier  les  traces  qull  a  laissdes 
daiis  ce  point.  Plac^  sur  le  Pont  de  Luz  k  St.  Sauveur,  le  voyageur  pent  apperce^ 
voir  les  blocs  erratiques  blancs  qui  entourent  les  granges  d'Abi^.  Ces  granges  sont 
construites  en  fframte,  et  Tun  de  nous  s^est  assure  par  le  baromdtre  que  les  demiers 
blocs  ^taient  k  2770  pieds  au-dessus  du  gave  sous  le  Pont  Napol^oiL  P^n^trons  dans 
r^troite  gorge  de  Pierrefitte,  et  nous  y  verrons  des  lambeaux  m(»rainiques  reconverts 
de  gras  paturafi^es  plaqu^  contre  le  nanc  gauche  de  la  montagne.  Au  sortir  de  la 
gorge,  sur  la  ctoite  et  au  niveau  de  la  route,  les  schistes  sont  polls  sur  lenr  tran- 
chant,  lustres  et  creus^s  par  des  marmites-de-g^ant  (pot-holes)  a  section  drculaire. 
La  le  glacier  recevait  le  plus  puissant  de  ses  affluens,  celui  aui  lui  apportait  le9 
mat^riaux  erratiques  les  plus  nombreux  et  les  plus  indestructu>les,  les  granites  de 
la  valine  de  Cauterets.  Le  Pic  de  Viscos,  si  remarquable  par  sa  forme  pyramidaloi 
dtait  le  promontoire  au  pied  duquel  se  r^unissaient  les  deux  glaciers,  comparable  i 
VAbschtctmff,  qui  s^pare  les  glaciers  actuels  du  Lauteraar  et  du  Finsteraar,  dont  la 
reunion  forme  le  fflacier  de  1  Aar,  si  bien  6tudi6  par  MM.  Agassiz,  Besor,  Vogt,  et 
DoUfus-Ausset  tine  immense  moraine  lat^rale  gauche,  parfaitement  dessin^  sur 
la  feuille  251  de  la  carte  de  France,  s'^tend  de  rentr^  ae  la  gorge  de  Cauterets 
jusqu'a  St.  Savin.  L'lm  de  nous  en  compagnie  de  Mr.  Arthur  Jones,  a  ^tudi^  plus 
sp^cialement  son  extr^mit^  m^ridionale  au-dessus  du  village  d'Arcizans,  situ^  ^te 
aArgel^s  d'oit  Ton  aper^oit  les  flancs  de  la  montagne  d\Escome-Crabe  dtehir^ 
par  des  ravins  creus^  dans  des  terrains  meubles.  Pour  un  ceil  exerc6  ce  sont  d'an- 
ciennes  moraines  formant  une  terrasse  dont  le  niveau  moyen  est  k  2875  pieds  au- 
dessus  du  Pont  de  Filhos,  pr^s  d'Argel^  Du  haut  de  cette  terrasse  on  s'assure  que 
le  Pic  de  Gez  qui  domine  Argel^  et  s'el^ve  k  3290  pieds  au-dessus  de  la  mef,  est 
enti^rement  convert  de  blocs  granitiques,  preuve  que  le  glacier  k  acquis  sur  ce  point 
d  une  ^poque  de  grande  extension  T^paisseur  considerable  de  2046  pieds  au  moins. 
La  ville  d'Argel^  est  elle-m^me  b&tie  sur  une  moraine  cranitique  fort  basse  corres- 
pondante  k  I'iSpoque  de  retrait  du  glacier :  couverte  de  (3iataigniers  elle  s'^tend  sous 
la  forme  d'une  longue  colline  en  aval  d'Argel6s  jusqu'au  village  d'Oost  jouant  k  hi 
fois  le  r61e  de  moraine  lat^rale  gauche  pour  le  grand  glacier  d'Argel^  et  celui  de 
moraine  terminale  pour  celui  affluent  par  la  vaU^  de  Salles. 

Nous  voici  parvenus  k  Pextr^mit^  infSrieure  de  la  Valine  d'Argel^s ;  k  droite  est 
le  Pic  de  Jer  qui  s'^l^ve  a  2805  pieds  au-dessus  de  la  mer.  De  la  route  on  epper^oit 
les  blocs  qui  sont  rest^s  suspendus  k  ses  flancs ;  mais  ils  ne  montent  pas  jusqu'au 
sommet;  le  baromStre  nous  apprit  qu'ils  s'arretaient  k  1300  pieds  au-dessus  du  Gave 
de  Pau.  C 'est  done  T^paisseur  maximum  du  glacier  en  ce  point,  et  la  moraine  dont 
nous  venons  de  mesurer  la  hauteur  ^tait  sa  moraine  lat^rale  droite.  La  moraine 
m^diane  a  reconvert  d'lm  nombre  immense  des  blocs  la  Montagne  de  B^ut,  qui 
s'^l^ve  k  2416  pieds  au-dessus  de  la  mer,  mais  seidement  k  1230  pieds  au-dessus  de  la 
riviere.  Sur  cette  Montage  de  B^out,  le  g^ologue  pourra  observer  lee  blocs 
erratiques  dans  toutes  les  positions  et  avec  tons  les  acddens  qtu  ont  €t€  depuis  long- 
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tempe  signal^  en  Suisse ;  lea  uns  se  sont  bris^  en  deux  dans  leur  chute ;  lea  autres 
sont  suBpendus  sur  des  pentes  tres-fortes,  un  grand  nombre  repoeent  sur  des  blocs 
plufl  petits,  et  quelques-uns  sont  perch^  sur  des  piMestaux  de  trois  pieds  de  hauteur 
environ.  La  montagne  calcaire  du  B^ut  a  6t6  en  effet  ^rod^  par  les  eaux  atmo- 
sph^riques,  elle  pr^nte  ces  profonds  sillons  que  les  Suisses  appellent  JTarreii/eUIer, 
mais  certames  parties  protegees  par  de  gros  blocs  granitiques  n'ont  point  6tS  atta- 
qu^.  et  le  bloc  se  trouve  ^lev^  sur  un  pi^estal  comme  ceux  qui  sur  les  gliiciers 
actueis  forment  la  comiche  d^une  colonne  de  glace  dont  ils  ont  empech^^  la  fiision. 
La  moraine  lat^rale  gauche  du  glacier  se  trouve  dans  la  vall^  de  Bs^urigui^re,  au 

Sled  d*un  cone  calcaire  d^nud^  appel^  Esch,  elle  est  a  1230  pieds  au-dessns  du  (>ave 
e  Pau,  et  la  vall^  elle-meme  est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  remplie  de  blocs  de  granite. 

Sortons  maintenant  de  la  valine  d'Argel^,  et  studious  la  moraine  terminale  telle 
qu'elle  se  d^veloppe  au  nord  de  Lourdes :  elle  forme  un  ^rand  arc  de  cercle,  passant 
par  les  villages  de  Feyrusse,  Loubajac,  Ad6,  Tuloz  et  Arcisac-les- Angles.  Hendons- 
nous  d'aboid  avec  la  foule  des  p^lerins  cr^ules  a  la  grotte  miraculeuse,  on  la  jeune 
Bemadette  pretendit  avoir  vu  la  Vier^  le  14  F^vrier  1854.  Le  calcaire  jurassique 
exploits  le  louff  de  la  route  est  arrondi,  poll  et  stri^  partout  on  les  travaux  des  on- 
Tners  ont  mis  a  nula  surfSace  de  la  roche.  Ces  stn4s  sont  dirig^  du  S.S.E.  au 
N.N.O.  L'^glise  elle-meme  est  construite  sur  une  roche  moutonn^,  et  au  dela,  la 
route  pr^nte  la  coupe  d'une  moraine  avec  cailloux  ray^  et  blocs  de  granite^  de 
fchiste,  de  calcure  et  d'ophite. 

Pour  ^tudier  la  portion  occidentals  de  la  moraine  terminale  du  glader  de  la  vall^ 
d'Argel^s,  il  faut  suivre  le  chemin  de  fer  de  Lourdes  a  Pau.  Pr^  de  la  Qsie  du  rail^ 
way  on  trouve  les  gr^  cretac^  du  cirque  de  Gavamie  a  F^tat  erratique,  et  partout  dana 
lea  tranch^es  des  granites,  des  marbres  blancs,  des  schistes,  et  des  gros  blocs  de  cal- 
caire|8  noirs,  raj^s  et  empat^  dans  la  boue  glaciaire.  Si  Ton  s'^l^ve  sur  les  coUines  qui 
dominent  le  chemin  de  fer,  on  les  trouve  dgalement  couvertes  de  blocs  preaque  tons 
granitiques,  et  dont  quelques-uns  ont  jusqu'^  quinze  pieds  de  longueur.  De  ces 
coUines  on  d^ouvre  le  petit  lac  de  Lourdes ;  il  a  1760  yards  de  lon^,  et  est  ^lev^  de 
1270  pieds  au-dessus  de  la  mer.  C'est  un  lac  morainique :  il  est  barrS  h.  sa  partie 
inf^rieure  qui  se  termine  par  une  tourbi^re,  et  se  diverse  en  amont  comme  d'autrea 
lacs  moraimques,  ceux  d'Orta,  de  Varese,  de  C6me,  au  revers  meridional  des  Alpes, 
de  G^rardmer  dans  le  Vosges,  de  Llyn  Llydaw  pr^s  du  sonmiet  du  Snowdon  dans 
le  pays  de  Galles.  Si  Ton  se  dirige  de  Peyrusse  vers  Mourles,  propri^t^  de  M.  Fould, 
on  suit  le  bord  de  la  moraine,  et  I'on  recounaitque  toutes  les  coUines  qui  entourent  le 
lac  sont  couvertes  de  blocs  erratiques,  abondans  surtout  dans  les  parties  couvertes  des 
fougeres  (Pteris  aquUmd)  et  dans  le  bois  de  chenes  ou  de  chataigniers.  Les  plus 
gros  blocs  sont  entre  le  lac  et  le  village  de  Poueyferr^ ;  Tun  d'eux  de  granite  blanc 
avec  mica  noir,  k  30  pieds  de  long  siu:  22  de  large.  Sur  les  bords  de  la  route  de 
Lourdes  h  Tarbes,  on  voit  ^galement  k  un  mille  et  demi  de  Lourdes,  un  bloc  pyra- 
midal de  lumachelle,  qui  marque,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  limite  de  la  r^on  des  blocs. 

La  vall^  de  Lourdes  a  Ad^,  que  le  chemin  de  fer  de  Tarbes  parcourt  dans  toute  sa 
longueur,  forme,  pour  ainsi  dire,  I'axe  de  la  moraine  terminale  de  Tancien  glacier. 
Entre  Lourdes  et  Ad^,  sur  une  longueur  de  deux  milles  le  chemin  de  fer  coupe  sept 
moraines  parfaitement  reconnaissables.  La  demi^re  apres  le  village  d*Ade,  a  fo 
pieds  do  haut ;  elle  est  comme  les  autres  entidrement  form^e  de  materiaux  meubles 
— sables,  cailloux,  blocs  mel^s  confus^ment,  et  porte  k  sa  surface  de  gros  blocs  de 
quartzite  et  de  granite.  A  la  suite  de  cette  moraine,  la  plaine  est  nivel^  et  recou- 
verte  d^un  sable  argileux  jaune,  semblable  au  loess  de  la  valine  du  Rhin.  La  pre- 
miere colline  couple  par  le  chemin  de  fer  apr^  Ad^  est  compost  de  schistes  m^ta- 
morphiques  travers^e  par  un  dyke  d'ophite  aont  les  parties  expose  a  Tairse  d^om- 
posent  en  boules.  Le  loess  se  prolonge  dans  la  direction  de  Bordeaux  jusqu'a  Aire, 
sur  une  lon^eur  de  43  miles.  Sur  la  carte  g^logique  de  France  de  MM.  Ihifr^noy 
et  £lie  de  JBeaumont  il  est  coloricS  comme  les  sables  des  Landes  dont  il  difi^ 
notablement. 

La  partie  orientale  de  la  moraine  terminale  de  I'ancien  fflacier  d'Aigeles  ne  pr^- 
aente  rien  de  remarquable ;  seulement  nous  signalerons  les  nombreux  blocs  qui 
recouvrent  les  collines  qui  bordent  la  valine  entre  Lourdes  et  Arcisac-les-Angles,  sur 
la  route  de  Lourdes  a  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre.  D^une  maniere  g^n^rale  la  moraine 
s'est  beaucoup  plus  6tendue  vers  Tocciaent  que  vers  Torient^  ce  qui  devait  etre  par- 
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ceque  les  affluens  du  glacier  ^talent  beaucoup  plus  nombreux  et  plus  puifisans  sui 
la  rive  gauche  que  sur  m  rive  droite.  Quant  k  la  distribution  des  mat^riaux,  j 'observe 
que  les  gr^  cretac^  et  les  schistes  d^voniens  avec  Retepora  du  cirque  de  Gavar- 
nie  caract^risent  la  moraine  m^ane  de  Tancien  glacier;  les  granites  blancs  ^cristaux 
de  Tourmaline  de  la  yall^  de  Oauterelts.  la  morame  lat^rale  gauche ;  les  ophites  et  les 
quartzites  la  moraine  lat^rale  droite.  Cette  distribution  se  retrouve  dans  la  moraine 
terminale  qui  s'^tend  au  nord  de  Lourdes  dans  la  plaine  sous-pyr^n^enne. 

Nous  terminerons  ce  m^moire  en  fourmssant  ime  preuve  zoologique  de  la  p^riode 
de  froid  qui  ad^termin^  Fancienne  extension  des  glaciers  pyr^n^ns.  Notre  ami  M. 
Lartet,  qui  connait  si  bien  le  bassin  sous-pyr^n^en,  qu'il  a  longtemps  habits  et  ou  il  a 
fait  ses  plus  belles  d^ouvertes,  nous  a  donn^  la  liste  des  animaux  de  T^poque  qua- 
temaire.  d^termin^s  par  lui  dans  le  sud-ouest  de  la  France.  Tous  ont  4t^  trouT^ 
duis  le  diluvium  et  dans  les  cavemes  et  meme  dans  les  alluvions  modemes.  Tous  co- 
existaient  avec  les  animaux  qui  habitent  actuellement  le  pays ;  mais  les  uns  sont 
maintenant  rel^gu^  dans  les  regions  septentrionales  de  1 'Europe  ou  dans  Textreme 
nord ;  les  autres  ont  compl^tement  disparu.  Le  caract^re  g^n^ral  de  la  faune  est 
boreal;  et  indiquo  un  dimat  plus  froid  que  celui  qui  existe  actuellement;  on  en  jugera 
par  la  liste  suivante. 

LisU  de$  Animaux  Aeints  ou  hmgri»  trauvSs  dans  les  terrains  quatemaires  et  les 
cavemes  du  sud'ouest  de  la  France,     (Ed.  Lartet) 

Mammifebes. 

JSlephas  anHquus,  Falc.    Alluvions  quatemaires  de  la  K^oUe  (Gironde). 

Elephas  primiffenmSf  Blum.  Alluvions  quatemaires  de  FArri^ge,  du  Gers,  haute 
Garonne ;  cavemes  du  sud-ouest  de  la  France. 

Rhinoceros  Merckii,  Kaup.  Alluvions  anciennes  du  plateau  de  la  Koque,  Bor- 
deaux ;  cavemes  de  la  vall^  de  Campan  et  de  la  Dordogne. 

Rhinoceros  tichorhinuSj  Cuv.  {R.  antiquitatis,  Blum.).  Cavemes  des  Pyr^n^es ; 
alluvions  de  la  Garonne  et  de  la  Charente. 

RosprimigeniuSf  Boj.  Alluvions  quatemaires,  et  cavemes  dans  tout  le  sud-ouest  de 
la  France. 

Bison  JEuroptmtSf  Cuv.  (JB,priscus,  Boj.).  Alluvions  quatemaires,  et  cavemes  de 
toute  la  region.  ' 

Ombos  tnoschatus,  de  Bl.  (R.  ntoschatus,  Gmel.).  Sous  des  abris  de  rochers. 
Gorge  d'Enferet  de  la  Madeleine  (Dordogne). 

Cervus  megaceros,  Hart.  (C.  hibemicusy  Owen).  Br6cho  de  TEstalient  prfes  Baff- 
n^reS;  Sepulture  d' Aurignac )  alluvions  de  Clermont  (haute  Garonne)  ]  Station  ae 
Laugerie-haute  (Dordogne). 

Cervus  tarandus,  L.  Cavemes  des  Pyr^n^s,  Kebenac,  Espalangue,  pr^  de  Lourdes, 
sepulture  d'Aurignac,  haute  Garonne,  &c. 

Capra  Mspanica,  Schimp.  (Bouquetin).  Cavemes  diverses  des  Pyr^n^es,  de  la 
Bordo^e,  de  Tam  et  Garonne,  vivait  alors  dans  les  plaines. 

Antdope  rupicapra,  Erxl.  (Isard,  Chamois).  Cavemes  des  Pyr^n^es,  de  Tam  et 
Garonne,  de  la  Dordo^e,  &c. 

Antiiope  Saiga,  Pall.  Bepr^sent^  seulcmcnt  par  des  comes  dans  les  cavemes  de 
Tam  et  Gktronne,  et  de  la  Dordogne. 

Castor  Ruropaus,  Brandt  Cavemes  des  Pyr^ndes,  de  Tam  et  Garonne,  et  de 
la  Dordogne. 

Arctomys  marmotta,  L.    BrSche  de  TEstalient  pr^  Bagn6res. 

Arctomys,  sp.  n.    Grotte  de  Lacombe-Tajac  (Dordogne). 

Spenmphilus,  voisin  du  Sp,  ergthrogengs,  Brandt,  ou  Parryi,  Eichards.  Grotte 
des  JEyzies  (Dordogne). 

Ursus  spekeusy  Kosenmiiller.  Cavemes  des  Pyr^n<^es )  abondant  dans  celles  de 
rArri^ge,Tam  et  Garonne,  Dordogne,  &c. 

Felis  spekpoj  Goldf.  Cavemes  des  Pyrdndes  centrales,  sepultures  d^Aurignac; 
alluvions  anciennes  de  Clermont  (Arri^ge)  ;  cavemes  do  la  Dordogne,  &c. 

Felis  Lgnx,  L.    Caveme  de  Massa  (Arri^gc),  des  Eyzies  (Dordogne). 

Felis,  voisin  du  L^pard.  Cavemes  des  I^n^s ;  grotte  sup<5rieure  de  Massat  et 
de  Bouichette  (Arri^ge). 
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OypaeteB  harbattUy  Temm.    Cavemes  de  la  Dordogne, 

Mthu8  regalia,  Vieill.    Cayemes  de  la  haute  Garonne. 

Falco  tinnunculus,  VieiU.    Cayemes  de  la  Doidogne. 

JSuteo  cmm-mis,  GmeL    Caveme  d'Aurignac. 

yyctaa  nivea,  Vieill.  (Strix  lappomca,  Gm.).    Dordogne. 

Mirtmdo  rupeatris,  TemnL    Caveme  de  Lourdes. 

Conma  coror^VieilL    Dordogne. 

Corvmpica,  Temm.    Dordogne. 

i^rrochoraz  ahiimsj  Vieill.    Dordogne. 

ikraolagopuajli,    Cavemes  de  Lourdes. 

Tetrw  aSms,  L.    Dordogne. 

T^ao  urogaUus,  L.    Dordogne. 

Grus  primiffenia,  AlpK  Milne-Edwards.    Dordogne. 

Parmi  ces  animaux  les  El^phans,  les  Rhinoceros,  le  Cerf  d'lrlande,  les  Spermo- 
philes,  rOurs  des  cavemes,  les  Felts,  I'Hyene,  et  la  Grue  ont  dispam ;  d'autres  ont 
Emigre,  soit  vers  le  nord  soit  sur  les  hautes  cimes  des  Alpes  et  des  Pyr^n^es.  Ce 
sont  le  Renne,  le  Bceuf-musqu^,  rAurochs,  le  Bouquetiu  d'Espapne,  le  Chamois, 
la  Marmotte  des  Alpes,  le  Castor,  le  Lynx,  la  Chouette  de  Laponie  et  les  Teirao, 
Le  caract^re  g^n^ral  ^minemment  arctique  de  cette  faune  nous  montre  que  le  climat 
des  Pyrenees  ^tait  a  cette  ^poque  plus  rigoureux  qu'il  ne  Test  actuellement.  La 
zodogie  oonfirme  done  compMtement  les  donn^es  de  la  g^logie. 


On  the  Cambrian  Bocks  of  Llanheris  with  reference  to  a  Break  in  Hie  Conform- 

ahU  Succession  of  the  Lower  Beds,    By  George  Maw,  F.Q.S.,  F.L,S.,  4'c. 

A  section  was  exhibited  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Cambrian  series  along  the 
Bouthem  bank  of  Llyn  Padam,  which  was  not  visible  at  the  time  the  Llanberis 
district  was  mapped  oy  the  Geological  Survey. 

A  cutting  on  the  branch  railway  from  Carnarvon,  now  in  course  of  formation, 
has  exposed  the  structure  of  the  lower  beds  and  the  most  comp^licated  part  of  the 
series.  Undemeath  the  beds  worked  for  slates  in  the  Dinorwic  and  Glvn  quar- 
ries Ihere  occurs  a  considerable  thickness  of  a  compact  rock  obscurely  banaed  with 
dark  olive-green  and  dull  buff,  which  rests  unconforambly  on  the  upturned  edges 
of  a  still  more  ancient  slate-rock.  Many  of  the  similar  dark-green  bands  inter- 
stratified  witii  the  workable  slates  of  the  hiffher  series^  and  which  have  been 
grouped  with  the  Cambrian  grits  and  pebble-beds,  contam  isolated  fragments  of 
altered  slate,  and  wherever  they  are  in  contact  with  the  blue  or  purple  slates  a 
thin  course  of  altered  green  slate  occurs  at  the  junction. 

Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  series  in  the  Glyn  quarries  the  green 
matter  occurs  as  a  multitude  of  thin  bands,  in  contact  with  which  the  slate  has 
been  altered  to  a  pale  green. 

The  dark-ffreen  bands  were  found  on  analysis  to  exhibit  a  totally  different  com- 
position to  that  of  the  slate-matrix,  and  appeared  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
different  source. 

With  reference  to  the  condition  of  fusion  under  which  the  dykes  of  greenstone 
were  intmded,  judging  from  the  kind  of  alteration  produced  in  the  adjacent  slate, 
the  heat  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  effect  a  purely  vitreous  liquefaction,  as 
experiments  proved  that  the  slaty  matrix  was  fusible  at  a  lower  heat  than  that  at 
which  the  greenstone  was  refractory. 

On  Tertiary  and  Posttertiary  Action  in  ilic  Pyrenees. 
By  P.  W.  Stuart  Menteatu. 
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On  the  Nature  and  SystemaXic  Position  of  the  GrajptolUidce. 
By  Henry  Allbtne  Nicholson,  D,Sc,,  M.B.,  F.O.S,,  3fc^ 

The  authot  of  this  paper,  after  statm^  the  views  of  those  who  had  referred  the 
Graptolitidss  to  the  Gej^halopoda,  the  Actinozoa,  the  Polyzoa,  and  the  Foraminifera; 
stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  class  them  with  the  Hydrozo%  a  view. 
Origfinally  put  forth  by  Prof.  M'Ck)y.  This  opinion  was  shown  to  be  supported  by 
the  m6rphology  of  the  Graptolitidse,  and  especially  by  the  existence  of  a  ^commoa 
canal "  corresponding  to  the  "  coenosarc  "  of  the  Tlydrozoa,  from  which  arose  the 
separate  cellules  or  polypites.  As  a  special  morphological  point,  it  was  also  indi- 
cated that  the  ''  cential  didi "  of  some  Tetragrapsi  and  l)ickoaram  would  find 
a  feasible  homologue  in  the  '^  float "  or  **  pnemnatophore  "  of  the  f^hysophoridas^ 
an  order  of  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

Passing  from  tho  nutritive  to  the  generative  system,  the  author  drew  attention 
to  the  bodies  originally  described  by  himself  as  the  '^ovarian  vesicles''  of  Gbapto- 
lites,  and  also  to  those  previously  described  by  Hall,  pointing  out  their  close  affinity 
with  the  "  gonophores    of  the  recent  Hydrozoa. 

The  reference  of  the  Graptolitidss  to  the  Hydrozoa  was  Airther  shown  to  be 
supported  by  their  mode  of  existence  and  by  uie  determination  of  allied  forms. 
As  regards  ike  former  point,  proofs  were  adduced  that  the  great  majority,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  Graptolitidee  were  free  and  unattached,  an  almost  fatal  objection 
to  the  belief  that  they  were  referable  to  the  firyozoa.  As  to  the  second  pointy 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  existence  of  a  form  ^originally  described  by  the  author 
under  the  name  of  Oorynoides  oalicularis)  whicn  was  closely  allied  to  the  Grap- 
tolites,  but  which  probably  represented  the  Corynidsd  or  Tubularidao  in  the  Silurian 
seas. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  declared  his  belief  that  the  Graptolitid»  could  not  be 
refenred  to  any  existing  order,  or  even  subclass,  of  the  Hydrozoa,  standing  there- 
fore in  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  that  the  TMlobites  do  to  existing  Crustacea, 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowled^  it  seemed,  therefore,  most  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  Graptolites  as  constituting  a  new  subclass  intermediate  in  position 
between  the  oceanic  and  the  fixed  Hydrozoa;  and  there  were  some  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  they  perhaps  represented  the  original  stock,  from  which  the  abov9 
existing  sections  of  our  living  Hydrozoa  have  primarily  diverged. 

On  the  Qraptolitee  of  the  Sldddaw  Slates, 
By  Henry  Alleyne  Nicholson,  I),Sc.,  M.B.,  F^G.S.^  Sfc, 

The  author  of  this  communication  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  Graptolites  Of 
the  Skiddaw  Slates,  a  group  of  rocks  forming  the  base  of  the  great  Silurian  series 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  These  Graptolites  had  been  described  in  1803 
by  Mr.  Salter,  who  gave  a  list  of  thirteen  species.  Rejecting  some  of  these,  the 
author  was  now  enabled,  by  the  researches  of  Prof.  Harimess  and  himself,  to  de- 
scribe twenty-three  species,  of  which  number  thirteen  are  well  known  in  the 
Quebec  group  of  Canada,  three  are  new,  and  the  remainder  occur  elsewhere,  either 
in  the  Lower  or  Upper  Llandeilo  rocks.  The  author  pointed  out  various  peculi- 
arities in  the  forms  and  distribution  of  the  Skiddaw  Graptolites,  and  showed  that 
by  their  aid  we  were  able  clearly  to  correlate  the  Skiddaw  Slates  with  the  Quebec 
group  in  Canada. 

The  Graptolites  of  the  Skiddaw  Slates  were  shown  to  be  referable  to  six  genera 
certainly,  perhaps  to  eight.  The  gfenus  Dichograpms,  Salter,  was  represented  by 
four  species,  viz.  D.  Logani,  Hall,  D,  octobrachiatus,  Hall,  2>.  muUipleXy  Nich.,  and 
J).  reticulatuSf  Nich*  Of  the  genus  TetragrapsuSy  Salter,  four  species  had  also  been 
identified,  viz.  T,  bryormdesj  HaU,  T.  quadribrachiatm,  Hall,"  T.  Headij  Hall,  and 
T.  cruciferyYLoXi. 

The  genus  Dendrograpeus,  Hall,  was  doubtfully  represented  by  branching  frag- 
ments apparently  referable  to  D.  HalHantis,  Prout,  from  whicn  i>.  ftfrcatula  of 
Salter  appears  undistinguishable. 

The  genus  Pleurograpsus,  Nicholson,  was  also  doubtfully  represented  by  a  single 
new  species,  provisionally  named  P.  eagans. 

Of  the  genus  Diplograpsw,  M*Coy,  four  ^cies  are  known  from  the  slates,  viz. 
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D.  prtstiniformts,  Hall,  D,  mucronatusy  Hall,  D.  antennarMS,  Hall,  and  i>.  tere- 
tiusculus,  His. 

Of  the  genus  Bidymograpius,  M'Coy,  seven  species  are  found,  viz.  JD.  nUidus, 
H^  D.  jpa<tt/t«,  Hall  (=2).  htrwido,  Salter),  D.  serratulus,  Hall,  D.  6j^«,  Hall, 
1>.  seasons,  HaU,  D.  gemmuSj  His.,  and  2>.  V^'fractWy  Salter. 

Of  the  peculiar  genus  FhyUogrqpsuSy  Hall,  two  species  had  been  recognized,  viz. 
P.  angustxfoHuSy  Hall,  and  J^.  ^ypti«,  Hall. 

Of  the  genus  GraptoHteSj  Linn.,  four  species  had  been  stated  to  occur  by  Mr. 
Salter,  viz.  G,  Bogittaiiusj  Linn.,  G,  tetims,  PortL,  G,  NUssoni,  Barr.,  and  G,  laiusy 
M'Ooy ;  but  these  determinations  had  been  in  all  probability  founded  upon  frag- 
ments of  the  compound  forms. 

On  the  Geology  of  India.    By  Dr.  Oldhau. 


On  Fossil  FisJies  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  with 
notices  of  some  new  to  those  Counties.    By  C.  W.  Peach. 

The  author  first  mentioned  PtericMhys  as  being  abundant  in  Orkney,  but  until 
1863  not  a  vestige  of  it  had  been  found  in  Caithness  or  Sutherland,  when  in  June 
of  that  year  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  turn  up,  in  the  thin  flaggy  beds  inter- 
calated amongst  the  coarse  sandstones  near  John  O'Groat's,  an  exceedingly  small 
species,  with  small  spined  arms,  delicatety  but  beautifully  sculptured.  One 
specimen  had  two  horn-like  appendages,  which  turn  right  and  left  at  right  angles, 
and,  like  the  others,  differs  from  those  found  in  Orkney,  and,  if  a  new  species,  the 
author  intends  to  name  it  after  his  late  valued  Mend  Kobert  Dick,  so  that  at  least 
one  thing  belonging  to  the  Old  Hed  Sandstone,  for  which  he  did  so  much,  m^ht 
bear  his  worthy  name.  After  a  full  description  of  the  above,  he  mentioned  Voc' 
costetis,  describmg  C,  pwnUus  of  M'Goy,  of  which  he  had  got  nearly  a  perfect 
specimen  at  Munsle,  near  OastlehilL  Li  one  he  pointed  out  that  the  tail  was 
covered  either  with  scales  or  a  tuberculated  skin,  a  fact  not  before  observed. 
Coccosteus  triyonaspis  of  M'Coy  he  considered  not  a  good  species,  it  being  made 
from  the  lozenge-shaped  ventral  plate  of  the  above  species.  M*Coy  himself  was 
doubtful  about  it. 

Erom  Wick  Head  he  had  obtained  Osteolepis  hrevis  of  M'Coy.  Diptents  he 
found  was  a  true  bony  fish,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  specimens  produced,  showing 
vertebral  column,  rilis,  processes,  and  interspinous  bonea  Of  Acanthodes  he  had 
obtained  a  third  species,  the  Acanthodes  pusulus  of  Agassiz. 

Hdloptychius  Sedgvnckii  he  felt  sure  was  also  a  true  bony  fish,  as  seen  by  the 
specimen  he  exhibited,  showing  similar  internal  bones  to  those  noticed  as  occurring 
in  Diptents,  All  the  above  fisnes  were  found  in  Caithness,  and  as  well,  probably,  a 
new  Cheiracantkus  and  spines  of  Diplacanthus  longigpifws.  At  Dornoch,  m  Suther- 
landshire,  he  had  found  scales  of  Jffoloptychius  in  the  sandstones  near  the  sea. 

IHstichoptenis  alatus  was  next  alluded  to.  This  really  handsome  fish  was 
described  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  in  Decade  X.  of  the  Geological  Survey,  from  im- 
perfect specimens  exhibited  by  the  author  at  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen, 
in  1859 ;  and  although  described  as  a  true  bony  fish,  its  true  place  could  not  be 
positively  made  out,  from  the  absence  of  paired  fins,  bones  of  the  head,  teeth,  &c. 
Specimens  of  all  these  were  produced,  and  fully  bore  out  the  conclusion  which  Sir 
Pnilip  Efferton  had  arrived  at  when  describing  the  one  got  in  1869.  After  men- 
tioning the  probability  of  his  having  found  (as  well  as  the  above)  AnneHdes  in 
Caithness  rocks,  he  stated  that  he  fully  agreed  with  Sir  R.  I.  Murohison,  in  his 
triple  arrangement  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  the  coimties  of  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  _^___ 

On  the  Geology  and  Fossils  of  the  Lingtda  Flags  at  Ujoper  Mawddach,  North 
Wales.    By  Johk  Plaitt. 

Mr.  R.  Slimon^s  collection  of  Crustacea  was  exhibited* 
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On  Ike  Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth.    By  Dr.  Jrurs  Schvaecz.  ♦ 


On  the  JRelation  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Crags  in  Norfolk. 
By  J.  E.  Tatlob,  Hon,  Sec.  Norwich  Geol.  Soc* 


On  a  new  Phosphatic  Deposit  near  Upware,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
By  J.  F.  Walkeb,  B.A.,  F.O.S.  Sfc. 

At  the  Meeting  of  this  Association  at  Nottingham,  the  author  communicated  a 
paper  on  a  phosphalic  deposit  in  Bedfordshire;  further  li^ht  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  that  bed  by  the  discovery  of  another  deposit  near  Upware. 
Tne  most  remarkable  difference  between  these  deposits  is,  that  the  shelli^  which  the 
author  regarded  as  proper  to  the  beds,  exist^at  Sandy  and  Potton  in  a  feiruginous 
condition,  but  in  a  cidcareous  condition  near  Upware.  The  reason  why  the  same 
fossils  occur  in  different  conditions  in  these  beds  is  probably  due  to  the  proximity 
of  a  coral-reef  to  the  Upware  bed ;  for  the  coral  rag  occurs  at  Upware,  and  a  large 
supply  of  calcareous  matter  would  be  derived  from  this  source.  At  Sandy  the 
casts  of  the  shells  are  impressions  in  the  ferruginous  sand,  which  forms  the  matrix 
in  which  the  fossils  and  nodules  are  imbeddecl,  whilst  at  Upware  casts  of  these 
shells  occur  composed  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  author  referred  to  the  water- 
worn  condition  of  the  phosphatic  casts  at  Fotton  in  his  former  paper,  but  the  fer- 
ruginous nature  of  that  bed  was  imfavoiurable  for  the  preservation  of  the  shells 
S roper  to  the  deposit ;  in  the  Upware  bed,  however,  the  calcareous  nature  of  the 
eposit  is  Wghly  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  the  shells  proper  to  the  deposit ; 
ana  therefore  the  difference  between  the  phosphatic  casts  and  the  shells  proper  to 
their  respective  beds  is  more  marked  at  Upware  than  at  Potton.  Bryozoay  Serptda, 
&c.  occur  on  several  of  the  phosphatic  nodules  at  Upware,  having  evidently  grown 
on  them,  the  animal  having  followed  the  outline  of  the  nodule, which  circumstance 
would  tend  to  show  that  tne  nodules  have  been  deposited  in  a  hardened  condition 
in  the  place  where  they  are  found. 

Kemains  of  the  same  fishes  that  are  found  in  the  Bedfordshire  deposit  occur  in 
this  bed ;  also  of  the  reptiles,  including  Dakosaurus  and  Iguanodon. 

The  author  gave  sections  of  the  Upware  deposits  in  the  '  Geological  Magazine ' 
for  July  1867,  also  a  list  of  the  fossils ;  among  these  there  are- a  great  many  species 
of  Brachiopoda,  including  three  new  species — W,  Woodwardiif  TV.  Bamdaonii,  and 
T.  DaUasix  (since  described  in  Geol.  Mag.  October  1867). 

The  known  species  of  Brachiopoda  found  in  this  deposit  are  of  the  Lower-Green- 
sand  age,  incluaing  T.  Sdla,  T.  prislonga,  T.  depressOf  T.  FtUoni,  W.  Motttomana, 
&c.,  jR.  Gibbsiana,  JR.  antidichotoma,  &c.  This  bed  likewise  contains  numerous 
fine  specimens  of  spon^,  Brvozoa,  &c.,  resembling  those  found  at  Farringdon ; 
and  durinff  a  recent  visit  to  the  latter  locality  the  author  obtained  several  shells 
which  he  has  also  found  at  Upware.  The  author  considered  these  beds  at  Potton 
and  Upware  to  be  a  drift  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  containing  fossils  of 
that  age  as  well  as  extraneous  specimens. 


On  some  Carbomferotis  Fossil  Trees  imbedded  in  Trappean  Ash  in  the  Isle 
of  Arran.     By  E.  A.  Wtjnsch. 


On  the  Gradual  Alteration  of  the  Coast-line  in  Norfolk.     By  J.  Wtaxt. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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BIOLOGY. 

Address  by  the  President,  Professor  Williak  Shabpet,  if.2>.. 
Sec.  EJS.,  F.EJS.E. 

I  NEED 'scarcely  remilid  you  that  Biology^  or  the  science  of  the  liying  economy, 
in  its  widest  sense  comprehends  whatever  relates  to  the  organization,  functions, 
and  mo4e  of  life  of  livinflf  beings,  whether  plants  or  animals,  as  well  as  their 
natural  history,  that  is,  tneir  distinctive  characters,  mutual  affinities,  sjrstematic 
classification,  and  distribution.  On  account  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects which  come  under  these  heads,  the  Section  of  Biology  in  the  British  Asso- 
ciation has  been  divided  on  this  as  on  former  occasions  into  departments,  which 
have  been  determined,  not  with  a  view  to  logical  symmetry  of  arrangement,  but 
for  the  convenient  transaction  of  business.  The  department  of  Anatomy  and 
Phvsiology,  over  which  I  have  undertaken  more  immediately  to  preside,  will 
include  the  structure  and  functions  of  man  and  animals ;  that  of  Zoology  and 
Botany  comprehends  the  natural  history  of  animals  and  plants,  and  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Busk. 

Our  snecial  science  has  fully  shared  in  the  ^neral  advance  of  human  know- 
ledge, wnich  goes  onward  from  year  to  year  with  steady  progress.  The  area  of 
ascertained  truth  is  continually  widening;  the  line  of  contiguity  between  the 
known  and  the  unknown  is  perpetually  extending ;  hence  more  ample  room  and 
multiplied  opportunity  for  passing  the  frontier  and  opining  fresh  acquisitions  in 
the  unexplored  region  beyond.  It  has  been  said  that  m  some  fields  of  science  the 
harvest  has  been  already  reaped,  and  that  those  who  now  come  after  the  great 
discoverers  of  older  times  are  but  the  gleaners  of  what  they  have  left  behind.  To 
this  opinion  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  assent  We,  of  course,  cannot  gauge  the 
absolute  amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done  in  any  sphere  of  mentaf  activity ; 
but,  viewed  in  relation  to  man's  power  of  research,  the  unexplored  ground  in  every 
field  of  scientific  inquiry  may  be  deemed  practically  inexhaustible.  The  increasing 
number  of  cultivators  and  the  mutual  aid  which  different  branches  of  science  lend 
to  each  other  must  naturally  quicken  the  rate  of  advance.  Discoveries  in  one 
department  speedily  find  application  in  other  directions,  and  contribute  to  onward 
progress.  One  step  made  m  advance  renders  another  possible,  and  the  way  is  thus 
prepared  even  for  those  more  conspicuous  achievements,  in  discovery  of  fact  or 
invention  of  theory,  tvhich  at  rarer  mtervals  command  our  admiration.  In  short, 
with  means  of  free  intercommunication  and  durable  record,  the  advance  of  natural 
knowledge,  although  not  equable  and  imiform,  becomes  unbroken  and  continuous. 
In  adverting  for  a  few  moments  to  the  present  state  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  general  prevalence  of  improved  methods  of 
investigation,  and  the  general  use  of  instrumental  and  other  appliances  of  greater 
power  or  greater  precision  in  scrutinizing^  the  intimate  structure  of  the  body,  and 
in  observing,  estimating,  and  recording  physiological  phenomena.  We  see  further 
marks  of  advance  in  the  increasing  apphcation  of  tne  other  sciences,  especially 
chemistry  and  physics,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  living  economy,  and  in  the  readi- 
ness witn  whicn  new  discoveries  in  these  sciences  are  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
prosecution  of  anatomical  and  physiological  research.  Through  these  means  more 
extended  and  more  precise  data  are  obtained  for  the  discovery  or  recognition  of 
prevailing  laws  ana  the  construction  of  rational  theory ;  and  physiology  is  ac- 
quiring more  and  more  the  character  of  an  exact  study.  It  is  now  two  centuries 
smce  tne  microscope  was  first  used  in  anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  and 
yet  I  can  remember  the  time  when  its  use  might  have  been  considered  exceptional 
— ^when,  at  any  rate,  it  was  confined  to  a  veiy  few  hands;  but  now  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  no  physiologist  or  naturalist  is  without  one.  Great  improve- 
ments are  continually  being  made  in  the  potency,  precision,  and  convenient  appli- 
cation of  the  instrument;  and  signal  advantage  nas  been  gained  from  the  use  of 
appropriate  reagents  for  facilitating  microscopical  investi^tion.  We  need  not 
look  abroad  for  examples ;  some  of  the  most  important  fruits  of  recent  micro- 
scopical inquiry  are  due  to  the  zeal  and  sagaci^  oi  our  own  countrymen.  I  need 
refer  .only  to  the  discoveries  concerning  the  mtimate  structure  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and,  without  invidious  selection,  I  may  more  especially  signalize  the  well- 
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known  lesearclies  of  Mr.  Lockliart  Clarke  on  the  nervous  centres^  which,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  he  continues  successfully  to  prosecute, — ^the  discoyeries  of  Professor 
Beale  on  the  structure  of  ganglions  and  of  nerre-fibres,  and  their  ultimate  distri- 
bution in  the  tissues  and  organs, — and  the  interesting  observations  of  Mr.  Hulke 
on  the  retina.    By  using  high  microscopic  powers,  with  the  greatest  address  and 
skill,  Dr.  Beale  found  out  ex(]^uisitel]^  minute  fibrils  in  the  peripheral  branches  of 
the  nerves,  and  traced  their  distribution  in  various  tissues.    These  inquiries  have 
been  followed  up  by  t^e  German  histolo^iBts,  and  now  it  is  maintainedl^that  nerve- 
fiibres  may  be  traced  even  into  the  partides  of  epithelium.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that,  as  the  fimctional  influence  of  the  nerves  has  been  found 
to  govern  m  a  higher  degree  and  more  direct  manner  than  formerly  suspected  the 
circulating,  secreting,  and  other  nutritive  processes,  so   our  knowledge  of  the 
anatomiciu  domain  of  the  nervous  system  is  oeing  correspondingly  extended.    As 
a  marked  instance,  I  may  refer  to  the  recent  oMervations  on  the  termination  of 
nerves  in  the  secretin?  epithelium  of  glands.    In  proceeding  to  say  a  word  on 
other  instrumental  appucations,  I  may  pass  over  the  continued  investigations  into 
the  electricity  of  nerves  and  muscles,  and  new  determinations,  by  new  methods, 
of  the  velocity  of  nervous^excitation,  as  well  as  new  observations  with  the  ophthal- 
mometer, ophthalmoscope,  laryn^scope,  and  the  newly  invented  cardiog^raph,  and 
shall  content  myself  with  specializing  the  investigations  made  in  this  country 
into  the  phenomena  of  the  pulse,  in  health  and. disease,  by  means  of  the  sphygmo- 
granh,  and  the  important  experimental  in(][uirie6  of  Dr.  Sanderson  on  the  influence 
of  tne  thoracic  movements  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  hsamadynamometer  and  additional  ingenious  apparatus  contrived  oy  himself. 
The  account  of  his  observations  is  contained  in  the  Croonian  Lecture  for  1866, 
delivered  by  him  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  which  will  shortly  be  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.     An  important   contribution  to  the   physiology  of 
respiration  was,  not  long  since,  derived  from  a  combined  chemical  and  optical 
investigation,  by  Professor  Stokes,  into  the  oxidation  and  deoxidation  or  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  blood.    Spectrum  analysis  promises  much  aid  in  physio- 
logical inquiry.    It  has  been  already  employed  ty  Dr.  Bence  Jones  and  Mr.  Dupr^, 
in  a  most  remarkable  and  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  time  required  for 
the  absorption  and  elimination  of  foreign  matters  by  the  living  tissues.    The  sub- 
stance used  was  a  salt  of  lithia,  and  it  was  traced  into  and  out  of  the  non-vascular 
as  well  as  the  vascular  tissues.    The  continued  employment  of  chemical  means  in 
physiological  inquiries  scarcely  requires  anv  comment.   I  must  nevertheless  make 
an  exception  in  regard  to  some  recent  experimental  results  which  lead  to  an  impor- 
tant mcKiitication  of  the  views  heretofore  generally  entertained  as  to  thegeneration 
of  muscular  force.  iVom  an  experiment,  now  well  known,  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus, 
in  an  ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  these  observers  concluded  that  the  mechanical  force 
and  heat  developed  in  muscular  exertion  cannot  be  derived  solely  or  prindpally 
from  oxidation  ot  the  proper  muscular  tissue.    Dr.  Frankland  has  subjected  their 
data  and  conclusions  to  a  careful  chemical  criticism,  in  which  he  determined  ex- 
perimentally the  heat,  and  consequently  the  mechanical  force,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  albuminoid  substances ;  and,  on  comparing  this  with  the  results  of 
the  Alpine  experiment,  he  has  fully  confirmed  the  conclusioiis  drawn  from  it.    It 
would  therefore  seem  as  if  a  muscle  ordinarily  uses  other  materials,  probably 
hydrocarbonous,  to  be  oxidated  in  the  production  of  force,  as  a  steam-engine  uses 
fuel,  and  not  its  own  substance.    More  lately  Professor  Parkes  has  made,  at  the 
Netley  Hospital,  two  series  of  very  careful  experiments,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
dischar^d  nitrogen  was  exactly  determinea;  and  his  esmeriments^  which  are 
related  m  two  recent  Numbers  of  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Soae^,'  lead  to 
the  same  general  inference  as  those  of  the  Swiss  ii^quirers ;  but  Dr.  Parkes  has 
further  found  that  nitrogen  is  retained  during  the  actual  performance  of  work, 
perhaps  even  taken  up  in  some  form  by  the  muscle  and  assimilated,  and  that  the 
discharge  of  it  mainly  takes  place  in  the  period  of  rest  which  succeeds  exertion. 
Without  unduly  protracting  these  rather  desultory  remarks,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  of  a  new  and  curious  method  of  research  ^uite  recently  introduced  by  a 
foreign  experimenter,  which  has  as  yet  been  especially  employed  for  tracing  the 
more  intimate  distribution  of  the  duets  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  but  is  possibly 
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applicable  to  the  solution  of  other  anatomical  and  physiological  anions.    It 
consists  in  injecting  into  a  yein  or  introducing  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal 
a  colouring-matter^  which  may,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  be  found  fillm^,  and 
so  rendering  conspicuous,  the  gland  ducts  through  which  it  is  being  elimmated 
from  the  system.    It  is  needles^  to  pursue  these  considerations  further,  and  it  is 
not  my  puipose  to  attempt  anything  m  the  nature  of  a  general  survey  of  the  recent 
work  done  m  our  science.   The  number  of  active  workers  has  so  g^reatly  multiplied, 
and  the  published  results  of  their  labours  have  become  so  immense  in  extent  and 
variety,  that,  to  me  at  least,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  present  within  reason- 
able compass  any  consistent  and  intelligible  summary.    In  one  of  the  lately  pub- 
lished annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  anatomy  and  physiolo^,  I  find  that  the 
writers  referred  to  as  having  contributed  to  these  sciences  within  the  year  are 
between  five  and  six  hundred,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  cited  for  two  or  more 
contributions.    One  firuitful  source  of  this  increased  production  has  been  the  insti- 
tution in  recent  years  of  physiological  laboratories  m  various  continental  seats  of 
learning,  in  which  practicieil  instruction  is  given  in  histological  and  phvsiological 
studies,  and  where  many  able  and  weU-trained  youn^  men,  ambitious  of  scientific 
distinction,  are  enga^;ed  in  prosecuting  original  inquiries.    No  one,  of  course,  can 
doubt  the  gain  to  science  thus  immensely  accruing ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  tnat  the  eager  publication  of  immature  results  and  hasty  conclusions  to 
which  some  are  tempteo,  and  ^e  corrective,  or  at  least  diverging  statements  of 
others,  equally  confiolent,  which  sj>eedily  foUow,  present  in  not  a  few  cases  an 
amount  of  contradiction  and  confusion  most  bewilaering  to  any  one  who  desires 
to  master  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  of  the  subject.    But  although  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  drawback,  it  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  advantage  of  mani- 
fold activi^  and  accelerated  progress.    Anatomical  and  physiological  journals, 
and  other  channels  for  the  publication  of  physiological  papers,  have  of  late  years 
been  on  the  increase  abroad,  and  au^ented  facmties  are  thus  afforded  for  dis- 
seminating new  matter ;  and  we  admire  (I  might  almost  say  envy)  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  graphic  illustrations  with  which  they  are  furnished.    Such 
advantages  are  not  so  freelv  offered  to  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  this 
country.    Anatomical  and  pnysioloeical  memoirs,  for  the  most  part,  require  elabo- 
rately executed  figures  for  their  illustration,  and  the  expense  of  a  journal  illus- 
trated fully  and  fiuy  is  found  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  maintenance,  with  the 
limited  circulation  which  a  purely  scientific  periodical  has  heretofore  obtained  in 
Britain.    It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  a  publication  fund  might  be  esta- 
blished, which,  under  unimpeachable  management  and  control,  might  be  applied 
especially  to  defray  part  of  the  eiroense  incurred  in  illustrating  scientific  memoirs. 
Such  a  purpose,  I  venture  to  think,  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration  by  those  who 
desire  to  promote  knowledge  by  pecuniary  foimdations. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  on  the  influence  of  the  British  Association  in  the 
promotion  of  our  science.  The  British  Association  carries  on  its  work  in  various 
ways.  One  most  important  line  of  action  is  the  appointment  of  committees,  or 
incuvidual  members,  to  draw  up  reports  on  the  progress  and  existing  state  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  science,  or  to  investigate  particular  scientific  questions  by 
actual  observation  or  experiment,  and  report  uiereon ;  and  every  year  sums  of 
money  are  voted  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  investigations,  luese  reports  are 
published  in  extenso  in  the  annual  volume,  and  are,  for  uie  most  part,  of  great  and 
acknowledged  value.  Biological  science  has  fairly  participatea  in  these  advan- 
tages, and  nas  further  profited  through  the  example  set  by  tne  British  Association, 
which  has  led  other  influential  bodies  to  set  on  foot  investigations  by  similar 
means.  Doubtless  it  might  be  held  that  the  same  or  like  advantages  might  be 
obtained  through  a  stationary  scientific  institution,  and  without  such  local  gather- 
ings and  annual  visitations  as  that  which  we  are  now  attending ;  but  it  has  been 
justly  said  that  the  periodic  meetings  of  the  British  Association  in  different  places 
serve  not  onlv  to  freshen  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  haoitual 
cultivators  of  science,  but  also  to  render  the  study  more  widely  attractive,  and 
enlist  fresh  energies  in  the  pursuit ;  and  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
subjects  for  reports  and  particular  lines  of  inquii'y  are  for  the  most  part  suggested 
or  determined  by  the  discussions  that  take  place  at  these  meetings.    It  must  be 
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confessed,  indeed;  that  the  published  proceedings  (as  distinguished  from  special 
reports)  of  the  Section  of  Pnysiolo^  make  no  great  show  in  the  series  of  Tolumes 
issued  by  the  Association ;  but,  without  undervaluing  the  reports  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, I  would  venture  to  say  that  they  are  not,  and  cannot  well  be,  a  just 
measure  of  the  useful  work  done.  Much  of  the  good  ejected  by  the  sectional 
meetings  can  never  be  recorded.  I  remember  being  present  at  an  assembly  of  the 
German  ABSociation  of  Naturalists  at  Berlin  in  1828,  and  of  hearing  Oken,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  and  original  foimders  of  that  institution, 
declare  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  Association  was,  not  to  listen  to  long  and 
elaborate  conmiunications,  out  rather  to  bring  men  of  kindred  pursuits  from  dif- 
ferent parts  into  Mendly  relation  with  each  otner,  affording  them  the  opportunity 
of  freely  exchanging  information,  exhibiting  new  and  interesting  specimens  and 
experiments,  offering  mutual  sugg^estions,  and  establishing  useful  correspondence. 
All,  I  feel  sure,  will  admit  that  this  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse  among  men 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  those  interested  in  its  advancement  is  (and 
let  us  hope  it  will  long  continue  to  be)  one  of  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  the 
British  Association.  

On  Uie  Preservation  of  Fishing  Streams,    By  Sir  James  E.  Alexandeb. 

Notes  on  the  Structure  of  certain  Hydroid  Medxisas, 
By  Professor  Allman,  M.D,,  F.B,S. 

I.  Slabbehia. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Slahberia  there  occurs  upon  each  of  the  four  radiating 
canals  a  definite  oval  enlargement,  which  so  closelv  resembles,  in  external  appear- 
ance and  in  fposition,  the  generative  pouches  of  Obelioj  and  of  several  other 
Hydroid  Medusae,  that  a  similar  frmction  has  been  hitherto,  without  hesitation, 
assigned  to  it.  It  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  generation ;  it  consists  of  a 
mere  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and  in  no  case  could  any  trace  of  ova  or 
spermatozoa  be  detected  in  it. 

It  is  in  the  walls  of  the  manubrium  that  the  generative  elements  are  developed, 
and  the  manubrium  becomes  enlarged  by  their  presence  for  a  definite  extent, 
exactiy  as  in  Sarsia.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  discovered  which  seems  capable 
of  throwing  further  light  on  tne  import  of  the  enlargements  of  the  radiating  canals. 

It  will  be  thuB  seen  that  Slabberia  belongs  to  that  group  of  Hydroid  Medusro 
which  produces  its  generative  elements  in  the  walls  of  the  manubrium  instead  of  in 
special  generative  buds  developed  from  the  radiating  canals.  In  other  words,  it 
belongs  to  the  true  *'  gonophore  "  rather  than  to  that  form  of  Medusa  to  which 
the  author  had  elsewhere  given  the  name  of  "  blastocheme." 

Forbes,  the  founder  of  the  genus,  misled  by  the  peculiar  dilatations  of  the 
radiating  canals,  and  not  recopiizing  the  presence  of  generative  elements  in  the 
manubrium,  regarded  Slabhena  as  a  blastocheme ;  and  this  view  has  since  been 
accepted,  although  the  presence  of  distinct  ocelli  and  the  absence  of  lithocysts 
mififht  have  raised  doubts  as  to  its  iustice. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Agassiz  describes  dilatations  of  the  radiating  canals  in  a 
North  American  Pennaria,  and  regards  them,  though  with  some  hesitation,  as 
generative  sacs.  There  can,  however,  be  littie  doubt  that  the  medusa  of  Pennatna 
IS  a  true  phanerocodonic  gonophore,  having  its  generative  elements  developed  in 
the  walls  of  its  manubrium ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  dilatations 
of  the  radiating  canals  in  Pennaria  may  have  the  same  significance  as  those  in 
Slabberia. 

n.  On  some  peculiarities  in  tJie  Structure  of  Obblia» 

The  little  medusa  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  produced  br 
the  very  common  hydroid  Ohelia  (Laomedea)  genicmatay  from  whose  gonangia  it 
may  be  seen  escaping  in  shoals  during  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  The  marginal  tentacles  in  the  recently  liberated  medusa  are  twenty-four 
in  number.  Of  these  four  are  radial,  being  situated  in  the  same  meridional  planes 
with  the  radiating  canals,  and  between  every  two  radial  ai-o  five  interradiaJ  ten- 
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taclee ;  they  have  all  a  yery  distmctly  chambered  axis,  composed  of  a  nngle  series 
of  cells  whose  contiguous  walls  fonn  the  traDsverse  ^partitions.  Each  chamber 
contuns  a  clear  homogeneous  fluid,  with  a  nucleus  which  is  usually  seated  on  the 
centre  of  the  partition  wall,  and  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  granular  protoplasm,  which 
is  frequently  continued  through  the  axis  of  the  cell  in  the  form  of  a  filament. 

The  chambered  axis  of  the  tentacle  becomes  slightly  thicker  towards  the 
proximal  end,  and  is  here  continued  into  the  substance  of  the  umlvella,  throu^ 
nearly  the  entire  of  whose  thickness  it  runs.  The  terminal  cell  of  the  tentacle 
root  thus  plunged  into  the  gelatinous  mass  of  the  umbrella  is  much  larger  than  ony 
of  the  others  which  form  the  axis  of  the  tentacle.  like  the  other  cells  of  the 
axis,  it  frequently  presents  a  nucleus  on  some  part  of  its  walls. 

The  axis  of  the  tentacle  is  surrounded  by  an  ectodermal  tube,  composed  appa- 
rently of  membraneless  cells,  and  having  great  numbers  of  minute,  curved  thread- 
cells  inmiersed  in  it  Near  the  root  of  the  tentacle  its  ectoderm  is  thickened  into 
a  cushion-like  swelling,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  umbrella  margin. 
Between  the  ectoderm  and  the  chambered  core  of  the  tentacle  is  a  well-marked 
layer  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres. 

The  tentacle  is  thus  absolutely  solid  in  its  entire  extent,  presenting  nowhere  any 
trace  of  an  axile  tube.  There  can  be  therefore  no  conmiimication  between  it  and 
the  circular  canal,  which  accordingly  simply  passes  over  the  subumbrellar  side  of 
its  root. 

The  author  had  been  imable  to  find  any  trace  of  a  velum  which,  certainly  at  the 
period  of  liberation,  does  not  present  a  visible  rudiment,  though  in  certain  positions 
of  the  medusa  the  optical  expression,  of  the  thickness  of  the  umbrella  produces  a 
deceptive  appearance  which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  narrow  velum. 

It  will  be  thus  apparent  that  there  are  two  points  in  which  Obeh'a  contrasts  most 
strongly  with  the  great  majority  of  hydroid  Medusfie,  namely,  (1)  the  structure  of 
the  tentacles,  and  their  entire  want  of  connexion  with  the  gastrovascular  system, 
and  (2)  the  non-development  of  a  velum. 

The  condition  of  the  tentacles  in  Obelta  is  entirely  that  of  those  organs  in  the 
very  aberrant  genus  Cumna,  where  they  are  also  inserted  into  the  substance  of  the 
umorella  bv  a  root  chambered  like  the  rest  of  the  tentacle.  The  tentacles  of  Ohelia, 
too,  just  like  those  of  Cttninay  are  remarkable  for  their  slight  extensibility,  their 
motions  consisting  chiefly  in  a  spasmodic  jerking  up  and  down.  The  umbrella 
possesses  but  slight  contractility,  and  the  progression  of  the  medusa  would  appear 
to  be  chiefly  efltected  by  the  fin-like  action  of  the  tentacles.  The  habitually 
everted  condition  of  the  umbrella,  which  causes  what  is  its  inner  surface  in  other 
medussB  to  become  here  convex,  and  its  outer  surface  to  become  concave,  would 
seem  to  be  connected  with  the  non-development  of  a  velum. 

in.  The  Structure  of  the  Idthocysts  m  the  Medusa  of  Campanttlama. 

In  the  medusa  of  Campamdaria  Johnstom  (a  medusa  referable  to  the  deep- 
belled  section  of  Gegenbaur's  genus  JEWope)  the  marginal  bodies  or  "lithqcysts  " 
are  situated  on  a  chord-like  structure  which  runs  round  the  margin  of  the  umbrella, 
and  which  presents  a  little  oval  enlargement  at  each  of  the  points  where  it  sup- 
ports a  lithocyst.  This  chord-like  portion  has  been  noticed  in  other  medusae,  and 
lias  been  regarded  as  a  nerve-chord  with  ganglionic  enlargements ;  but  it  is  plainly 
nothing  more  than  the  ectoderm  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  marginal  canaL  The 
lithocyst  is  immersed  for  a  slight  depth  in  the  marginal  enlargement  which  sup- 
ports it,  and  which  sends  a  very  delicate  extension  of  its  substance  over  the  whcue 
of  its  free  surface ;  it  consists  of  a  spherical,  transparent,  and  structureless  vesicle, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  soft  pulp.  In  this  pulp,  which 
has  necessarily  a  spherical  form  corresponding  to  that  of  the  containing  vesicle, 
there  is  excavated  at  the  distal  pole,  or  that  which  is  opposite  to  the  basis  of 
attachment  of  the  vesicle,  a  pit-like  cavity,  and  within  this  cavity,  but  not  entirely 
filling  it,  is  the  spherical,  nighly  refracting  concretion.  In  the  spherical  pulp 
itself  no  trace  of  structure  could  be  detected,  but  its  surface  is  marked  by  twelve 
or  fifteen  delicate  striae,  which  take  a  meridional  course  at  exactiy  e^ual  oistances 
from  one  another.  At  the  distal  pole  they  all  terminate  distinctly  m  the  ntiargin 
of  the  pit-like  excavatioui  and  may  be  thence  traced  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
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the  opposite  pole,  the  atriaB  generally  appearing  light-coloured  when  contraated 
with  the  darker  intervening  spaces.  On  the  nature  of  these  striae  no  further  lieht 
could  be  thrown ;  hut  the  author  had  little  doubt  that  they  are  what  Hensen  has 
incorrectly  interpreted  as  "  auditory  hairs  "  in  a  medusa  which  he  refers  to  the 
genus  Obelioy  but  which  probably  belong  to  the  present  type.  It  will  be  seen, 
too,  that  the  structure  of  the  litnooyst  in  CampamUaria  diners  in  many  respects 
£rom  that  of  the  same  bod^r  in  the  Gerv(mid€B  as  described  by  H»ckel,  though  the 
meridional  stri«  with  which  the  surfece  of  the  central  pulp  is  marked  in  Cam- 
pamdaria  may  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  two  supposed  "  sense-neryes  "  which 
Kreckel  has  obseryed  running  in  two  opposite  meridians  on  the  inner  aide  of  the 
wall  of  the  capsule  in  Carmarina  and  uloasocodon. 

Notice  of  some  rare  Plants  recently  collected  in  Scotland, 
By  Professor  Balpottr,  M,D,,  M.A.,  RR,S. 

In  this  communication  Professor  Balfour  alluded  to  the  localities  for  rare  plants 
in  Scotland,  and  referred  to  the  statements  made  as  to  the  supposed  disappearance 
of  plants  from  the  zeal  of  botanical  collectors.  He  stated  that  a  prize  nad  been 
offered  by  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore  to  the  Botanical  Class  of  the  TTniyersity  of 
Edinburgh  for  the  best  collection  of  Scotch  plants,  and  that  the  announcement  of 
this  had  called  forth  a  severe  remonstrance  from  a  London  correspondent,  who 
warns  the  University  against  allowing  such  a  prize  to  be  given  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  extirpating  rare  plants.  Professor  Balfour  showed  that  such  feara  were 
groundless,  and  that  the  localities  of  rare  plants  had  suffered,  not  so  much  from 
botanists  as  from  nurserymen  and  others  who  collected  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  as 
weU  as  from  the  improv^  cultivation  of  the  coimtry,  drainage,  and  other  agricul- 
tural improvements.  One  rare  plant,  PhyUodoce  carwea,  had  Deen  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  rapsrcity  of  a  Scotch  nurseiyman ;  but  Professor  Balfour  was  happy  to  say 
the  plant  still  existed  on  the  Sow  of  Athole,  and  he  showed  a  specimen  which  had 
been  collected  in  Au^^ust  last.  Drainage  was  affecting  seriously  the  localities  in 
which  CoraHorrhiza  mnata  was  known  to  grow,  but  several  new  stations  had  been 
found  in  Scotland.  Pinauicula  aJpina  was  becominff  very  scarce,  owing  to  the 
drainage  of  the  Black  Isle.  The  greatest  injury  had  been  caused  in  the  case  of 
ferns,  which  were  now  cultivated  for  sale  to  a  very  larse  extent;  and  Professor 
Balfour  knew  of  instances  where  English  collectors  had  robbed  stations  for 
Woodsia  hyperborea  and  ilvensis,  Cystopteris  montana^  Asplenium  septmtrionaief 
A,  yermamcumy  and  others.  In  these  cases  money-nuiking  was  the  object.  He 
was  glad  to  say,  however,  that  new  localities  were  constantly  being  discovered, 
and  uiat  botanists  were  now  becoming  cautious  in  their  communication  to  ruthleaa 
vendors  of  plants.  New  localities  had  been  found  for  Ooodyera  repens  near  Edin* 
burgh  and  near  Melrose.  CoraUorrkiza  innata  had  been  found  in  several  places  in 
Fife  and  Perthshire. 

Professor  Balfour  then  noticed  an  addition  to  the  flora  of  Scotland  in  the  case  of 
Apera  intem^ta,  which  occurred  in  large  quantity  on  Dirleton  Common^  about 
twenty  miles  east  from  Edinburgh.  He  then  ffave  an  account  of  a  trip  to  Dal- 
whinnie  in  August  last,  during  which  he  and  nis  party  had  visited  the  Sow  of 
Athole,  the  Boar  of  Badenoch,  Loch  Ericht  and  Loch  Laggan,  Ben  Aidder.  and 
Corryarder.  He  described  the  occurrence  of  snow  in  hige  quantity  on  the  nills, 
and  mentioned  that  he  observed  Polypodium  alpestre  ^XiS P^JlexUe  in  abundance. 
He  had  gathered  in  Glen  Tilt  Dicramim  GrevUlianum  and  several  other  rare  mosses 
which  had  been  recently  discovered  by  Miss  Mclnroy  of  Lude.  He  had  visited  the 
station  of  Polypodium  cakareum,  near  Aberfeldy,  and  observed  the  fern  growing 
plentifully  in  an  old  limestone-quany.  He  noticed  also  the  occurrence  of  Aster 
saUgnus  in  considerable  quantity  in  several  stations  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  par- 
ticularly near  Dalguise  and  Se^eden.  In  the  latter  place  it  had  been  seen  for  many 
years  by  Colonel  Drummond-lfay. 

On  the  Claims  of  Arboriculture  as  a  Science.     By  Wiixtam  BbowK. 
The  author  swd  that  those  points  in  the  scientific  culture  of  trees  the  elucidation 
of  which  is  so  much  wanted  to  guide  and  assist  the  practical  forester^  or  those 
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influences,  good  or  bad,  which  trees  are  found  to  possess  over  the  soil  and  climate, 
had  not  been  taken  w^  by  the  Association.  He  wished  now  to  daim  for  arbori- 
culture such  a  position  in  science  as  its  importance  deserved.  He  showed  that  trees 
occupied  in  Britain  one  twenty-second  part  of  the  whole  area,  or  only  one-third  less 
than  what  is  under  green  crops.  To  every  eleven  acres  of  cultivated  land  there  is  one 
of  wood,  and  one  to  every  sixteen  of  uncultivated.  The  gross  yearly  value  of  this 
wood-crop  was  stated  to  be  no  less  than  £2,600,000.  The  effects  of  trees  on  the 
climate  were  then  explained,  injudicious  clearings  or  overplanting  respectively 
causing  aridity  and  humidity.  The  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  a  country  under  a 
tree-crop  is  certain  to  cause  irregularity  of  temperature,  violent  storms,  and  dry- 
ness }  while  it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand^  over-clothed,  so  as  to  bring  about  jujst 
the  opposite  effects.     As  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  trees  on  the  health  of  the 

gapulation,  reference  was  made  to  the  districts  of  Grantown  and  Abemeth  j,  in 
trathspay,  which  until  of  late  were  covered  with  close  masses  of  phmtation  and 
natural  forests ;  but  a  regular  system  of  thinnings  and  clearings  having  been  carried. 
out,  the  result  has  been  a  great  and  {gradual  decrease  of  deaths,  in  consequence,  as 
he  fully  substantiated  by  statistics,  mamly  to  the  wood-surface  having  been  brought 
down  to  a  more  healthy  proportion. 

On  British  Fossil  Cycadece,    By  W.  Careuthbbs,  F,L.8.,  RG.S. 
After  describing  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  living  Cycads,  the  author  gave 
a  history  of  our  kaowled^  of  the  known  British  fossil  species.    Two  genera  had 
been  described,  CUdhrana  and  Cycadoidea,     Clathraria  had  a  simple  or  bifurcated 
stem,  with  the  internal  structure  of  Cycas,    The  scars  on  ihe  stem  axe  altemately 
large  and  small  as  in  the  recent  genus,  and  some  fruits  found  in  the  same  be^ 
with  them  agree  generally  with  those  of  Cycas,    Four  species  have  been  found, 
Clathraria  Lyellii  (Mant.),  C.  ManteUi  (Carr.),  C.  Buckkmdii  rCarr.),  and  C.  MiUeri 
(Garr.)   A  new  genus,  Yatesia,  was  established  for  a  fossil  with  a  simple  stem  with 
uniform  scars  and  having  fruits  in  terminal  cones.    A  single  species  was  known  of 
this  genus  in  Britain,  Y,  Morimi  (Garr.).  Buckland's  genus  Cycadoidea  had  bulbiform 
trunks  with  small  branches  permanently  attached  to  the  stem.    Three  species  have 
been  described,  C.  megalophyUa  (BuckL),  C  microphyUa  (BuckL),  and  C.  pygnuda 
(LindL  and  Hutt.^.    A  fourth  genus,  named  Bmnett&eSy  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  assistance  given  to  the  author  by  J.  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
was  established  for  three  renmrkable  forms,  distinguished  from  dl  other  Gycads  in 
having  an  oval  stem  and  a  single  woody  cylinder  from  which  the  vascular  tissue 
for  each  leaf  separated  in  a  single  bundle.    The  fruit  of  the  genus  was  described. 
This  consisted  or  seeds  borne  on  the  ends  of  branched  pedicels,  which  were  deve- 
loped from  the  apex  of  short  branches  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.    Three  species 
were  described,  Bennettites  Saxbyi  (Garr.),  B,  Gibsoni  (Garr.),  and  j&.  FeachU  (Gut.). 

RemarJcs  on  the  Entozoa  of  the  Common  Fowl  and  of  Chime  Birds,  in  their 
supposed  relation  to  the  Grouse  Disease.  By  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.B.S.,  F,L,S, 
The  author  presented  a  list  of  upwards  of  twenty  distinct  forms  of  Entozoa 
which  had  been  recorded  as  infesting  this  grou^  of  birds.  Taking  each  bird  sepa- 
ratelv,  one  entozoon  only  had  been  describe  as  infesting  the  red-legged  partridge; 
five  nad  been  found  in  the  grey  partridge,  four  in  the  quail,  four  in  the  common 
grouse,  three  in  the  black  grouse,  four  in  the  pheasant,  and,  lastly,  fourteen  in  the 
fowl.  It  would  8e§jn  that  the  prevalence  or  aosence  of  Entozoa  m  the  grouse  had 
no  connexion  with  the  so-callea  "  grouse-disease  j"  that  was  an  inflammatory  dis- 
order of  the  blood  terminating  in  gangrene  and  pysemia.  The  tapeworm  of  the 
grouse  had  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  ,*  but  the  author  had  no  doubt  that 
H  was  identical  with  the  TVema  linea,  which  also  infested  the  partridge  and  quail 

Observations  on  the  HaUts  of  Flyingjish  (Evoccetus). 
By  Dr.  Collinqwooi),  M,A,,  F.L.S. 
These  observations  were  made  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  object  of  the 
flyingQsh's  aerial  excursions;  and  also  the  mode  by  which  they  sustained  them- 
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selves  so  long  out  of  the  water,  and  propelled  themselves  through  the  air.  The 
results  satisfactorily  show  that  the  flyingiish  never  leaves  the  water  except  pressed 
by  its  aquatic  enemies;  and  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  although  their 
passage  from  the  water  to  the  air  is  always  accompanied  by  a  rapid  vibration  of 
the  pectoral  fins,  such  a  vibration  does  not  continue,  nor  does  it  recur  unless  the 
fish  passes  through  a  wave-crest,  or  injsome  manner  wets  its  fins  a&esh.  In  this 
case  a  new  vibration  occurs^  and  it  seems  the  stimulus  of  the  sea- water  produces 
the  vibration  in  question.  But  the  fish  may  progress  with  great  rapidity  for  70 
or  80  yards,  without  any  fresh  vibration,  althougn  it  never  rises  more  than  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  waves. 


On  Pelagic  floating  animals  observed  at  Sea, 

By  Dr.  Collinowood,  M,A,y  F.L.S, 

In  this  paper  the  author  gave  an  account  of  observations  upon  the  occurrence 

and  range  of  certain  oceanic  Mollu3ca,  Pteropods,  compound  Tunicata,  minute 

Crustacea,  &c.,  which  he  had  met  with  in  a  voyage  of  considerable  duration,  chiefly 

within  the  tropics.    It  was  illustrated  by  specimens  and  coloured  drawings. 


Hotes  on  Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  By  Dr.  Collingwood,  M,A,y  F,L,S. 
The  various  species  of  Lucemariades  and  Physophoridss  formed  the  subject  of  this 
communication.  The  author  referred  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occa- 
sionally occurred  in  creat  profusion  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  usually  all  of 
the  same  species,  at  the  same  time.  Ihe  shoals  embraced,  on  different  occasions^ 
AweUUf  Rhizostomaj  Pdagiay  Stephanomia,  PhysaUa^  Velella,  and  Porpita.  He  espe- 
cially described  the  magnificent  species  of  PhysaliUf  seen  in  some  abundance  near 
the  Equator  in  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  which  were  each  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
small  fishes,  which  harboured  under  the  shelter  of  the  long  tentacles  and  polypites 
of  the  Physali€B.  

On  some  remarkable  Marine  Animals  observed  in  the  China  Seas, 
By  Dr.  Collingwood,  M.A.^  F,L,S, 
The  author  stated  that  he  had  found  many  new  species  of  Nudibranchiata,  Pla- 
narian  Annelids,  Crustacea,  £k;hinoderms,  &c.  upon  the  shores  of  China,  Formosa, 
Borneo,  and  Singapore  Straits,  of  which  he  exhibited  specimens.  He  described 
the  haoits  of  some  remarkable  crustaceans  which  inhabit  the  sandy  shores  of 
these  countries,  and  exhibited  some  new  species  of  snapping  shrimps  (Alpheua) 
from  China  and  Singapore.  He  announced  also  the  discovery  of  some  enormous 
Actinisa  inhabiting  the  coral-reefs  of  the  China  seas,  in  which  a  number  of  fishes 
lived  semiparasitically.  He  had  met  with  these  Actiniaa  on  the  submerged  reefs 
of  the  China  seas,  and  also  upon  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  had  himself  extracted  a 
li\'ing  fish  from  one  of  them.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  series  of 
coloured  drawings,  made  by  the  author,  from  life,  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
of  new  species,  to  be  afterwards  described. 


On  Tricbodesmimn,  or  Sea-dust.  By  Dr.  Collingwood,  M,A,,  F.LJ3. 
The  curious  little  Alga  remarked  by  former  observers  as  discolouring  the  sea  in 
some  parts  of  the  worM  was  observed  by  the  author  in  ^peatest  profusion  in  the 
China  sea,  where  it  formed  a  thick  scum  of  many  miles  m  extent.  It  never  pre- 
sented  the  blood-red  appearance  of  the  two  species  of  Trichodesmium  descnbed 
by  Montague  and  others,  but  was  always  of  a  uniform  pale  straw-colour.  The 
author  believed  that  it  was  a  dilFerent  species  from  T.  Ehrenbergii  or  T,  Hindsii', 
and  stated  that  it  was  confervoid  in  character,  exhibited  no  spontaneous  movements, 
but  was,  in  some  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  associated  with  an  OscUlatoria,  which 
he  also  described  with  figures. 

Professor  Dickson  exhibited  an  abnormal  Leaf  of  Prunm  lawo^eerasus, 

1867. 
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On  the  Morphology  of  ike  Arthropoda.  By  Anton  Dohbn,  Dr.  Phtl,  Jena. 
The  author  had  studied  the  development  of  Pakemon,  LUhodeSj  P&rtwnus^  and 
more  especially  Mym  and  Cuma,  He  considers  the  complex  respiratorj  apparatus 
of  Cuma  as  a  nigh  degree  of  elahoration  of  the  simple  form  met  with  in  ZtSsa.  The 
micropjle  apparatus  in  the  hack  of  Cuma  and  the  ^driophthalma  is  nothing  hut  the 
remains  of  thQ  dorsal  spine  of  ZoiOj  or  rather  of  the  larval  form  of  the  cirripeds. 
which  he  calls  AfcMzoea,  as  he  believes  Zoea  takes  its  origin  from  it  The  larral 
membrane  of  Cuma  9sii^Edriophthalma  is  nothing  but  the  last  remains  of  the  carapace 
of  the  Nauplius  of  the  cirripeds.  The  trefoil-li^e  appendages  ofAzellua  are  the  last 
remains  of  the  Zoea  state,  representing  the  carapace,  the  spines  on  the  sides  of  the 
carapace,  and  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  Zoea,  Tne  two  pairs  of  antennae 
and  the  mandibles  of  the  Crustacea  are  homologous  with  the  three  pairs  of  extre- 
mities of  Nauplius.  The  plate  and  appendage  which  reach  the  top  oi  the  head  in 
the  Cuma  emon^o  develope  into  the  carapace  and  branchial  apparatus.  The  plate 
In  CuTna  and  Phryganea  are  identicaL  In  Cuma  it  becomes  the  carapace,  in  Pkry- 
ganea  the  head-pUte  :  whilst  the  appendage  which  in  Cuma  forms  the  top  of  ^e 
branchial  apparatus,  lorms  in  Phryganea  the  antennse. 

Amblyst^nm  confervoides,  a  Mo9$  new  to  Britain,    By  John  Fraseb,  M.D. 

While  visiting  Dovedale,  on  the  29th  of  November  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining its  mosses,  the  author  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  small  and  in  some  re- 
spects an  insignificant  moss,  but  which  has  never  before  been  observed  in  the 
Britbh  Isles.  It  has  been  submitted  both  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Warrington  and  Pro- 
fessor Schimper  of  Strasburg,  who  are  quite  agreed  as  to  what  the  moss  is,  and  who 
are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  recorded  in  this  country.  It  has 
previously  been  found  on  the  Alps  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  romantic  dale  of  the  Dove  is  on  the  confines  of  Derbyshire  and  Stafibrdshire ; 
it  consists  of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  which  rises  on  either  side  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  new  moss  was  picked  up  in  that  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to 
Stafibrdshire,  growing  in  patches  more  or  less  extensive,  not  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
nor  on  t^e  sohd  rock,  but  on  detached  stones  of  small  size  in  shady  places.  It  has 
not  been  found  except  in  one  place,  and  that  over  a  small  area  and  in  smaU 
quantity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  limestone 
m  that  district,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  England. 

The  moss  itself  is  one  of  the  smallest  species.  It  has  much  affinity  to  Hypnmn 
incurvatumj  difierinp  chiefly  in  its  smaller  size,  hair-like  depressed  branches,  and  in 
the  lax  textiire  of  the  leaves,  which  are  quite  destitute  of  nerve.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  to  be  Amblystegium  subtile ;  but  this  has  a  straight  erect  capsule,  no  cilia 
to  tne  inner  peristome,  and  leaves  faintly  nerved. 

The  following  description  of  it  was  drawn  up  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Wilson : 
— Amhlystegium  confeixoides  of  Bruch  and  Schimper  is  monoecious,  growing  in 
patches  on  stones  and  in  shady  places ;  stems  creeping,  very  slender,  subpinnate, 
Sparinjjly  branched:  branches  capiUiformj  leaves  scattered,  secund,  more  or  leas 
spreading,  ovate  -  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  nerveless;  perichsetial  leaves 
longer,  erect ;  capsule  cemuous  oblong,  slightly  incurved,  pale  brown,  semipeUu- 
cid  J  operculum  convex,  apiculate ;  annulus  small,  deciduous ;  inner  peristome  with 
cilia  J  outer  peristome  jrellow,  fruit-stalk  one-third  of  an  inch  long. 

Specimens  and  drawings  of  this  moss  were  exhibitod. 

On  the  Dettruction  of  Plantations  at  Drundanrig  hy  a  species  of  Vole. 
ByDr,  Grtbrson. 
The  ravages  of  one  or  more  species  ofArvicola  at  Vole  in  the  plantations  at  Dmm- 
lanrig  in  Dumfriesshire  have  been  for  years  increasing.  As  &r  as  the  author  can 
learn,  s^ch  was  not  specially  noticed  until  about  the  year  1862.  Since  then  the  de- 
struction might  be  represented  by  hi^h  figures.  It  would  seem  that  the  Voles  have 
migratory  habits,  at  times  appearing  in  vast  numbers  in  plantations  where  they  had 
not  been  previously  noticed,  and  which  they  almost  completely  destroy.  The  destruc- 
tion is  pnncipally  among  the  youn^  oaks  and  aah.  A  ring  of  bark  is  gnawed  from 
the  tree  close  to  the  root,  where  it  is  covered  with  grass.    The  eflfect  of  this  ring  of 
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bark  being  remoyed  is  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  tree.  Plantations  are  liable  to  be  so 
injured  until  they  are  of  more  than  twelye  years*  growth.  Should  there  be  any  trees 
of  holly  their  bark  is  almost  wholly  removed.  It  is  in  the  winter  months  that  the 
destruction  chiefly  takes  place^  especially  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow. 
In  the  examination  of  hundreds  of  voles  obtained  from  the  Drumlanrig  plantations 
the  author  distinguished  two  species :  the  one  corresponds  to  the  Arvicola  praiensiSf 
the  other  to  the  A,  off  resits.  The  former  bears  but  a  small  poportion  in  number  to 
the  latter.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  enormous  increase  of  voles  is 
owing  to  the  relentless  extirpation  of  rapacious  birds,  and  especially  of  the 
weasles.  While  nature  nive  unlimited  fertility  to  the  Rodentia,  she  bounded  their 
destructive  increase  by  tne  camivora ;  and  it  is  not  wise  for  man,  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  to  disturb  that  order.  Nature  wiU  ,'not  suffer  him  with  impunity ;  the 
forests  will  become  blighted,  and  the  land  overrun  with  vermin,  imless  he  ceases  to 
destroy  indiscriminately  the  hawks,  the  owls,  and  the  weasles. 


On  certain  Simulations  of  Vegetable  Growths  hy  Mineral  Bvhstances. 
By  John  Dbakin  Heaton,  M,D. 
Several  observers  have  noticed  the  curious  arborizations  which  are  developed 
upon  crystals  of  various  salts  when  inmiersed  in  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda, 
varying  in  form  and  other  characters.  Sulphate  of  iron  seems  to  be  the  salt  whose 
crystals,  when  so  immersed,  produce  the  most  free  and  beautiful  forms ;  and  the 
observations  noticed  had  been  made  with  this  salt.  If  small  fragments  of  these 
crystals  be  dropped  into  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  formed  by  diluting  the 
commercial  solution  with  about  twice  its  measure  of  water,  and  having  a  density 
of  about  1-005,  very  beautiful  arborizations  will  soon  begin  to  shoot  perpendicularly 
upwards,  attaming  the  height  of  8  or  4  inches  in  a  few  hours,  consisting  of  trunks 
subdiyicUng  and  ramifying  into  branches  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  exactly  re- 
sembling a  miniature  forest  of  leafless  trees,  or  imitating  a  mass  of  conferves,  the 
mode  of  ramification  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  varying  with  the  density  of  the 
solution  used.  If  a  much  weaJcer  solution  be  used,  formed  by  diluting  that  of  the 
strength  previously  emploved  with  two  or  three  times  its  own  measure  of  water, 
and  uie  crystal  be  suspended  by  a  thread  just  below  the  surface,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  drop  to  the  Dottom,  roots  will  shoot  doumwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
jar  containing  the  solution,  but  there  will  be  no  growth  upwards.  By  using  a 
solution  of  an  intermediate  strength  the  author  had  sometimes  obtained  contorted 
fibres,  like  roots,  growing  downwards,  and  stems  growing  perpendicularly  upwards 
on  the  same  crystal,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  solution.  The  branches  which 
grow  upwards,  like  the  ascending  stem  of  a  plant,  do  not  owe  their  tendency  to  ascend 
to  their  having  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  formed ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  broken  from  their  support,  they  at  once  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  downward  roots,  which  sink 
to  the  bottom  when  detached  from  the  crystal  on  which  they  form,  The^y  are  very 
friable,  but  have  sufficient  strength  to  retain  their  form  for  some  days  if  not  dis- 
turbed; but  when  lifted  out  of  the  liquid^  they  collapse  and  fall  to  pieces.  Both 
silex  and  the  salt  of  iron  enter  into  their  composition,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
colour,  which  is  various  tints  of  olive  or  bluish  ^reen,  and  their  brittle  insoluble 
character.  The  weaker  the  solution  the  more  silex  and  the  less  iron  enters  into 
their  composition,  the  branches  being  of  a  paler  colour,  or  almost  white,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Examined  microscopically,  the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions are  found  to  be  cylindrical,  but  gradually  tapenng  to  fine  needle-like  extre- 
mities, and  tubular  throughout ;  the  walls  being  rormed  of  a  delicate  incrustation, 
have  no  appearance  of  crystallization,  but  ate  finely  granular.  They  subdivide  like 
the  brancnes  of  a  tree ;  sometimes  they  are  irregularly  contorted  j  sometimes  two 
adjacent  parallel  branches  imite,  and  again  separate  just  as  we  see  in  the  threads 
of  microscopic  confervaB,  the  tubular  formation,  however,  being  continuous  through- 
out. The  tubular  character  is  equally  apparent  in  the  roots ;  out  their  terminations 
are  more  abrupt,  sometimes  club-shaped. 

These   phenomena  present  strong   resemblances  to  the   modes  and  forms  of 
growth  of  bodies  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  organic  nature.    The 
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ascending  nnd  descending  growths  of  the  stem  and  root  of  a  plant  are  exactly 
imitated  by  these  formations,  influenced  by  some  force  which  is  neither  that  of 
gravitation  nor  the  molecular  attraction  of  crystallization.  The  growth  of  these 
formations  is  likewise  mtersiUialf  like  that  of  an  organized  living  tissue ;  otherwise 
how  can  the  conical  tubular  extremities  be  carried  forwards  as  the  branches  elon- 
gate P  or  how  can  these  tubular  branches  unite  and  again  separate,  the  continuity 
of  the  tubes  remaining  imbroken  P  These  curious  formations  present  another  ex- 
ample of  the  approximation  of  dead  matter  to  living  organizations  in  the  modes  in 
which  they  increase,  and  in  the  forms  which  they  assume ;  and  they  seem  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  deflnino^  even  between  the  pnmary  division  of  organized  living 
beings  and  morganic  substances.  If  these  forms,  or  an  exact  photographic  tran- 
script of  them,  were  offered  to  an  observer  previously  uninformed  of  their  true 
nature  and  origin,  they  would  in  all  probability  be  pronounced  to  be  vegetable.  Or 
supposing  such  purely  mineral  substances  to  have  been  formed  in  bygone  ^^logical 
eras,  and  to  have  been  accidentally  fossilized  in  some  primary  or  other  ancient  rock, 
they  would  very  probably,  when  discovered  by  recent  investigation,  be  pronounced 
to  be  an  evidence  of  organized  beings  having  existed  contemporaneously  with  the 
formation  of  such  rock. 


On  the  occurrence  of  Aster  salignus  (  WUld,)  in  Wicken  Fen,  Cambridgeshire. 
By  W.  P.  HiERN,  M,A. 

The  above  plant  was  found  on  the  25th  of  August  1867,  orrowing  in  company  with 
Cladium  Mariscus,  Thalictrum  Jlai^umj  Peucedanum  pahstrBf  Cardtma  vratensis, 
Agrostis  canina,  Lastrea  Thelypterisy  and  several  salices.  On  the  same  fen,  ahout  two 
months  previously,  the  author  also  found  the  very  rare  orchid  Sturmia  Loetelu  (R.). 

The  soil  of  Wicken  Fen  consists  of  a  thickness  of  eight  feet  or  more  of  peat  over- 
lying a  basin  of  gault.  Tiie  peat  arises  from  the  decay  of  various  aquatic  plants, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  is  stored  in  the  ditches  by  the  Charas  that  prow  in  them. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  the  habit  of  the  specimens  which  accompamed  this  paper, 
for  they  have  the  appearance  of  wild  plants.  The  spot  where  the  Aster  grows  is  in 
the  midst  of  sedge,  and  no  house  is  near  it.  A  living  specimen  has  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  curator  of  the  Cambridge  Botanical  uarden.  The  following  is 
the  name,  with  references,  and  the  description  of  the  plants : — 

Aster  saUgnus  (Willdenow),  Species  Plantarum,  tom.  iii.  pars  iii.  p.  2040.  n.  06 ; 
Nees,  Gen.  et  Sp.  Asterearum,  p.  90.  n.  66 ;  Gren.  and  Godr.  Fl.  de  France,  vol.  ii. 
p.  102;  DC.  Fl.  Fr.  vol.  v.  p.  470;  Rchb.  Flor.  Germ,  et  Helvet  voL  xvL  p.  7; 
vol.  xvii.  pi.  cmviii.  fig.  1 ;  Fl.  Dan.  vol.  xiv.  pL  2476. 

Ehizome  nerennial,  creeping.  Stem  1-1  i  ft.  high,  solid,  herbaceous,  leafy, 
smooth,  nearly  glabrous,  purphsh  towards  the  base,  erect,  simple  below,  branched 
above,  racemosely  panicled ;  branches  live-ranked,  corymbose.  Leaves  sessile,  lan- 
ceolate, half  clasping,  not  fleshy,  brifi^ht,  scabrous  on  margins,  serrate  in  the  middle, 
1 -veined  ;  lower  leaves  attenuate  at  base,  those  of  the  branches  linear,  entire.  Phyl- 
laries  loose,  linear,  nearly  equal,  outer  ones  not  reflexed.  Receptacle  slightly  con- 
vex, alveolate.  Florets  of  the  ray  ligulate  fertile,  pale  lilac.  Florets  of  the  disk 
vellow  tubular.  Pappus  filiform,  dirty  white.  Fruit  compressed^  pubescent  with 
longitudinal  ribs. 

Habitat.    Wicken  Fen,  Cambridgeshire.     Flowers  in  August 

Willdenow's  definition  of  the  species  is  as  follows  :— 

^'A.  foliis  lineari-lanceolatissessilibus  integerrimis  margine  scabris,  inferioribus 
lanceolatis  apice  serratis,  caule  paniculate  glabro  erecto,  calycibus  laxis  imbri- 
catis.  — W. 

"  Habitat  in  Germania  ad  ripas  Albis,  et  in  Hungaria.    %  (v.  s.). 

"  Corolla  radiis  albis,  demum  caerulescena" 

The  species  sa^ynm  of  the  genus  Aster  belongs  to  the  section  Oenumi,  which  con- 
tains, according  to  Nees  (a.b.  183*3^,  69  species,  and  of  these  none  but  ^is  species 
and  perhaps  another  {A,  rharius,  N.  ab  E.)  are  natives  of  Europe ;  66  of  them  belong 
to  the  miadle  regions  of  North  America,  and  2  to  tropical  America. 

Tlie  present  species  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Hungary  (?).  where 
it  grows  in  marshy  places  by  tlie  banks  of  rivers.     It  may  be  considered  either  as 
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lon^  ago  brought  from  America  to  Europe  in  order  lofumigh  a  representative  of  tlie 
section  to  which  it  belongs,  and  as  afterwards  lost  from  its  original  habitat,  eras  the 
last  species  of  the  section  remaining  in  Europe  after  all  its  allies  had  been  destroyed. 
But  whatever  happened  in  early  ages,  the  present  geo^aphical  distribution  of  Aster 
saUgnuB  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  extendmg  to  Britam,  where  it  mitht  be  expected 
to  occur  in  such  a  locality  as  Wicken  Fen.  Professor  Balfour  exhibited  in  1866 
specimens  of  a  Scotch  Aster,  apparently  Aster  salignus  (saltcifolws)^  before  the  Bota- 
mcal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Note, — A  specimen  oi  this  plant  was  found  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cambridge,  on 
Wicken  Fen  m  1864,  and  given  to  the  Professor  of  Botany ;  but  it  remained  un- 
named until  after  the  reading  of  this  paper. 


On  the  Boring  of  Limestones  hy  certain  Annelids,     By  E.  Eat  Lakkesteb. 

The  author  drew  attention  to  the  boring  of  Sabella  calcarea  (already  noticed  by 
Spence  Bate  and  by  De  Quatrefages),  and  also  to  the  more  interesting  cafe  of 
jCeucodorey  which  was  new.  Leucodore  is  very  abundant  on  some  shores,  where 
boulders  and  pebbles  may  be  found  worm-eaten  and  riddled  by  these  worms.  Only 
stones  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  bored  by  them.  On  coasts  where  such 
stones  are  rare  thej  are  selected,  and  all  others  are  left.  The  worms  are  quite  soft, 
and  armed  only  with  homy  bristles.  How,  then,  do  thoy  bore  ?  The  author  main- 
tained that  it  was  by  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  acid  excretions  of  their  bodies, 
aided  by  the  mechanical  action  of  their  bristles.  The  selection  of  a  material  soluble 
in  these  acids  is  most  noticeable,  since  the  softest  chalk  and  the  hardest  limestone 
are  bored  with  the  same  facility.  This  can  only  be  by  chemical  action.  If,  then, 
we  have  a  case  of  chemical  boring  in  these  worms,  is  it  not  probable  that  many 
mollusks  are  similarly  assisted  in  their  excavations  ?  The  author  did  not  deny  the 
mechanical  action  in  the  Pholas  and  other  shells,  but  maintained  that  in  many  cases 
the  cooperation  of  acid  excreta  was  probable.  The  truth  was  to  be  fouud  in  a 
theory  which  combined  the  chemical  and  the  mechanical  view. 


On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Limpet,  By  E.  Rat  Lankester. 
The  author  drew  attention  to  several  points  in  the  anatomy  of  this  interesting 
mollusk  which  had  escaped  previous  observers,  and  which  he  had  ascertained. 
Prof.  Rolleston,  of  Oxford,  had  assisted  the  author  in  confirming  his  results  and 
oftering  suggestions.  The  points  noted  were  :  1st.  The  existence  of  a  large  yeUow 
salivary  gland  with  four  ducts.  2nd.  The  absence  of  an  oviduct.  3rd.  The  me- 
sence  of  two  capito-pedal  orifices,  perhaps  the  exits  of  the  ova  and  seed.  4th.  The 
structure  of  the  large  renal  sac,  which  has  two  external  apertures  on  either  side  of 
the  anus,  and  a  minute  orifice  communicating  with  the  pencardium.  The  water  ex- 
uded by  the  limpet  when  surprised  on  its  rocK  probably  is  squeezed  from  this  organ. 


On  the  Conservation  of  Forests  in  our  Colonies, 
By  W.  Lauder  Li>'D8AY,  M,D,,  RKS.E.,  F,L,S, 
The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  urge  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Commis- 
sioners or  Inspectors  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  all  the  British  colonics  which  are, 
or  admit  of  beinp,  more  or  less  fore?t-clad — in  order  to  the 

(1)  Preservation  and  improvement  of  the  primitive  forests ;  and 

(2)  The  systematic  rearing  of  new  forests  by  way  of  substitution  or  replacement  as 
and  before  the  old  ones  disappear. 

The  author  enters  fully  on  the  grounds  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
necessity  exists  for  the  establishment  of  such  Boards,  and  that  properly  cultivated 
forests  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  progress  of  all  coimtries,  young  or  old.  The 
author's  attention  was  strongly  drawn  to  the  subject  while  travelling  in  New  Zea- 
land in  1861.  The  observations  he  records  were  principally  made  in  that  colony  ; 
but  subsequent  or  prior  investigation  in  Australia  and  various  countries  or  islands 
of  Europe,  in  connexion  with  a  ftudy  of  the  literature  of  the  subJKt,  lend  him  to 
believe  that  his  suggestions  will  be*  found  to  apply  mutatis  mtdmtdis  to  all  our 
9  m  at  least  the  earlier  stages  of  thei 


forest-clad  colonies  m  at  least  the  earlier  stages  of  their  settlement. 
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The  main  propositions  of  the  author  as  regards  New-Zealand  forests  were  the 
following: — 

1.  Its  present  forest  area  is  extremely  small  in  relation  to  what  it  evidently  -was 
in  times  comparatively  recent.  A  variety  of  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
nearly  the  whole  country  was  at  one  period  luxuriantly  forest-clad,  the  exceptions 
being  the  snow-covered  barren  alps  oi  the  interior. 

2.  The  remnants  of  the  primitive  forest  still  existing  are  rapidly  disappearing 
imder  the  following  combinations  of  destructive  agencies : — 

I.  Natural. 

A.  Current  ^lo^cal  changes. 

1.  Alterations  m  relative  levels  of  land  and  water— especially 

a.  Local  subsidence  of  former. 

b.  Encroachment  by  sea  sand  on  the  coasts. 

c.  Erosion  of  coasts  by  the  sea,  and  of  the  margins  of  lakes  and  banks  of 

rivers  and  streams,  especially  during  the  storms  and  floods  of  winter- 

B.  Current  meteorological  or  climatolo^cal  changes — avalanches,  gladers, 

wind-storms,  lightning,  winter  torrents  and  floods  (direct  agency). 

C.  Current  zoological  agencies — wild  animals  (e.  g,  birds  and  insects)  eating^ 

bark,  teaaring  up  saplings,  devouring  seeds  or  seedlings,  burrowing  under 
the  bark  or  witnin  the  timber. 
IL  Artificial. 

A.  Indirect  or  accidental. 

(1)  Cattle  and  wild  pigs. 

(2)  Bush  fires. 

B.  IHrect  or  deliberate. 


(1)  Bush-clearing  for  agricultural  purposes. 
?2)  Timber-cutting  for  (a)  building, 
(3)  Track-making  for  men  or  cattle. 


Timber-cutting  for  (a)  building,  Qb)  fencing,  (c)  fuel. 


3.  This  destruction,  which  is  more  or  less  necessary  or  inevitable,  is  materially 
hastened  by  the  reckless  and  improvident,  or  illegal  and  culpable,  timber-felling  both 
by  colonists  and  natives, — more  especially  as  regards  the  former  by 

ri)  The  abuse  of  the  wood-cutting  license ;  and  as  regards  the  latter  by 
(2^  Deliberate  destruction  in  connexion  with  their  superstitions. 

4.  With  this  improvident  and  unnecessary  destruction  there  coexists  a  great 
scarcity  of  timber,  both  for  fuel  and  building,  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  rendering 
expensive  imports  indispensable. 

o.  No  adequate  legal  check  or  provision  exists  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  and 
the  protection  of  the  forest  interests.    On  the  other  hand, 

0.  There  exists  apparently,  on  the  part  both  of  Colonial  Governments  and  colo- 
nists, a  blind  indifference  to,  or  ignorance  of,  the  importance  of 

(1)  Preserving  to  the  utmost  in  a  healthy  state  of  growth  the  old  or  virgin 

forests. 

(2)  Forestalling  their  inevitable  disappearance,  or  replacing  them,  by  the  sys- 

tematic cultivation  of  new  forests,  whether  of 

A.  Indigenous,  or 

B.  Exotic  (acclimatized)  trees. 


(3)  Forest  cultivation  in  relation  to  climate. 
7.  Many  important  problems  await  solution,  affecting  both 
(1)  The  economic  value  and  applications  of  the  existing 


existing  indigenous  timbers, 
and 
(2)  The  rearing  of  new  forests, 

which  scientific  experts,  or  systematic  experiment,  are  alone  probably 
capable  of  solving,  e,  g. : — 

(1)  A.  The  best  season  for  felling  native  timbers  in  different  localities. 

B.  The  comparative  durabilify  in  salt  and  fi*esh  waters. 

C.  Their  power  of  resistance  to  marine  boring  animals. 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  species,  indigenous  or  exotic,  most  suitable  for  the 

various  purposes  of  building-timber,  shelter,  fuel,  &c.,  as  respects 
A  llapidity  of  growth. 

B.  Facility  of  acclimatization. 

C.  Ultimate  or  permanent  economical  qualities. 
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8.  When  the  virgin  forest  is  destroyed  by  natural  or  artificial  agencieSi  the  valu- 
able timber-yielding  trees  are  not  remaced  by  a  young  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
same  species,  but  generally  by  a  different  and  inferior  growth>  sometimes  wholly 
fruticose,  occasionuly  only  crjrptogamic. 

9.  Future  and  permanent  tmiber-supplies  must  be  looked  for  from  forests  yet  to 
be  artificially  reared  and  systematically  cultivated)  consisting  in  great  measure  of  in* 
troduced  or  acclimatized  (exotic)  trees  of  a  hardier  growth  than  those  which  are. 
indigenous. 

10.  There  is  an  evident  and  pressing  want  of  a  Board  of  Forests  in  New  Zealand* 
with  a  complete  skilled  staff  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  so  large  and  so  varied 
a  colony ;  wnile  a  similar  want  exists  in  aU  our  colonies  which  are  similarly  placed^ 

The  author  dwelt  chiefiy  on  the  abuse  of  the  bush  license,  on  sacrifices  to  a  blind 
and  ignorant  utilitarianism  that  are  only  too  common^  on  indiscriminate  and  extra- 
vagant destruction  of  valuable  timber  arising  from  a  loose  colonial  morality,  or  a 
tolerated  evasion  of  the  written  law,  and  on  those  other  errors  of  coipmission  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  governments  or  settlers  which  illustrate  the  necessity  for 
ihe  establishment  of  some  authoritative  form  of  supervision  and  protection  over 
the  forest  interests. 

He  instituted  comparisons  between  the  condition  of  New  Zealand  forests  and 
the  history  of  forest  destruction  and  cultivation  in  Scotltmd,  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
and  India,  pointing  out  the  fruits  of  lavish  waste  and  fciorant  indifference,  and 
indicating  the  present  forest  regulations  of  the  Hartz  district  in  Germany  >  as  models 
for  imitation  in  all  our  colonies.  The  paper  concludes  }sy  showing  the  fertile  and 
important  results  likely  to  accrue  from  acclimatization-experiments  in  relation  to 
forest-culture  in  New  Zealand,  especially  from  the  introduction  on  the  largQ  scale 
of  certain  of  the  hardier,  rapidly  Rowing  trees  of  Tasmania  and  Australia. 

Is  LicJien-growth  detrimental  to  Forest  and  J^hmit  Trees  f^ 
By  W.  Laudeb  Liudsat,  M.D.,  F.R.8,K,  RL.S. 

The  author's  object  was  on  the  one  hand  to  direct  attention  to  the  radical  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  exist  regarding  the  effect  of  Lichen-growth  on  trees,  and  on 
the  other  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  those  differences,  and  to  indicate  the  ii^erenoes 
that  are  legitimately  deducible  from  existing  data.  The  paper,  however,  was  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive  rather  than  descriptive ;  its  aim  was  rather  to  call  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  paucity  and  character  of  the  facts  on  record,  and  to  invite  the 
record  of  facts  as  contradistinguished  from  mere  opinions^  than  to  elaborate  his  own 
views  or  results. 

One  group  of  scientific  authorities  regards  Lichens  as  trtte  parasites,  and  as  such 
detrimental  to  the  healthv  growth  of  trees,  and  depredative  of  their  value  j  while 
another  group  describes  tnem  as  noti-parasUic,  as  making  use  of  trees  simply  as  bases 
of  support — as  innocuous,  or  even  as  beneficial,  to  their  hosts.  The  former  opinion  is 
tnat  unanimously  held  by  arboriculturists  and  nurserymen — by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  cultivation  of  timber,  bark,  or  fruit-trees;  while  the  latter  is  that  usually 
entertained  by  lichenolo^sts. 

The  principal  propositions  of  the  author  were  the  followinjr : — 

I.  That  Lichens  must  be  regarded  as  true  parasites,  drawing  certain  at  least  of 

the  constituents  of  their  thallus  from  the  objects  on  which  they  grow. 
Li  his  work  on  *  British  Lichens/  published  in  1856  (p.  50),  the  author  had 
shown  that  the  Lichen-thallus  contains  such  bases  as  silica  and  alumina,  iron  and 
manganese,  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  which  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  the  atmospherej  from  which  lichenologists  assert  Lichens  derive  their  whole 
nourishment. 

II.  That  nurserymen  discard  as   unsaleable  trees  or  shrubs  that  are  Lichen- 

covered. 

*  The  author  gave  some  description  of  these  regulations  alter  a  tour  through  the  Hartz 
Forest  in  1850 :  vide  FrooeedingB  of  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1853,  and  Phyto- 
logist,  vol.  iv.  p.  988  (1853). 

t  The  subject  may  be  found  treated  at  greater  length  in  *Hardwicke*8  Science  Ckwsip,* 
1867,  p.  241 ;  or  the  'Farmer,'  Oct,  9,  1867,  p.  403, 
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III.  That  foresters  and  tanners  regard  Lichen-coated  oak-bark  as  of  diminished 
yalue  by  virtue  of  such  coating. 

IV,  That  arboriculturists  consider  Lichen-growth  a  diseasef  or  as  a  cottff  or  r«Mfft 
of  disease. 

Evidence  is  unanimous  that  Lichen-growth  should  never  occur  in  forests  or  nur- 
series which  are  the  subject  of  proper  care ;  where  the  conditions  of  healthy  growth 
are  sedulously  provided ;  where  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  properly  thinned;  where  the 
soil  and  manure  are  suitable.  Further,  the  disease  of  lichen-growth,  when  it  ap- 
pears, can  be  removed  or  dissipated  at  will  by  placing  the  tree  which  it  affects  in 
more  favourable  conditions  of  development,  such  as  transfer  to  a  richer  soil  or  the 
supply  of  proper  manure.  «__«„_ 

On  PlanUAcdimatization  in  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to  TassacGrass*^ 
By  W.  Lauder  Liotsat,  M,D.,  FM.S.K,  FX.S. 

In  May  1806  the  author  inspected  the  condition  of  the  Tussac-grass  plantations 
that  had  been  established  in  1845  by  James  Ritchie,  C.E.,  of  Perth,  on  the  estates 
of  Sir  James  Mathcson  in  the  Lews  (Outer  Hebrides).  The  main  objects  of  his 
communication  were  on  the  one  hand  to  describe  the  condition  of  limited  planta- 
tions of  a  most  nutritious  and  valuable  exotic  grass,  which  is  capable  of  luxuriant 
growth  on  otherwise  sterile  shores  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  other  to  illustrate 
certain  points  in  connexion  with  plant-acclimatization  in  Scotland  that  have  not 
attracted  that  degree  of  attention  which  they  deserve,  viz. : — 

I.  The  necessity,  as  regards  success,  in  acclimatization-experiments  for  tmitattnff 
the  natural  conditions  ofgi'otcth ;  and 

n.  The  inevitable  failure  ttat  must  residt  from  ignorance  of  or  inattention  to  these 
conditions. 

From  all  the  evidence  he  had  collected,  the  author's  conclusion  was  that  the 
Tus?ac  experiment  in  the  I>ews  was  on  the  whole  a  failure,  but  one  due  solely  to 
inattention  to  the  proper  care  and  cultivation  of  the  grass.  Tussac  requires  protec- 
tion and  care  like  other  crops,  and  not  more  so.  Suiikable  regulations  for  both  pro- 
tection and  care  were  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ritchie ;  and  so  long  as  these  were  carried 
out  or  attended  to,  the  plantations  thrived,  and  thej  only  failed  after  he  left  the 
island,  and  the  conduct  of  the  experiment  was  consigned*  to  those  who  had  a  less 
intelliflrent  conception  of  its  importance,  and  an  inferior  interest  in  its  success.  The 
immediate  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  crops  of  Tussac,  which  were  flourishing 
in  1862,  appear  to  have  been  (1)  non-protection  bv  fences,  and  (2)  the  want  of  weed- 
ing. Cattle  were  allowed  unlimited  access,  with  the  result  that  the  plant  was  de- 
stroyed, partly  by  being  trampled  down,  partly  by  the  roote  being  grubbed  up  and 
eaten.  Weeding  was  not  attended  to,  and  in  general  terms  no  care  was  bestowed 
on  its  cultivation. 

The  author  believes  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  that  tcith  the  same  amotmt  of 
care  as  is  bestowed  on  otlter  crops,  such  as  turnips,  Tussac  grass  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  on  many  of  the  bleak  and  sterile  islands  and  coasts  of  Scotland^  to  which 
it  could  not  fail  to  become  a  boon  of  no  insignificant  kind. 


To  what  extent  is  Lichen-growth  a  test  of  Age  ? 

By  W.  Laudee  Lindsay,  M.L.,  F.KS.E.,  F.L.S. 
The  opinion  is,  and  has  been  long  prevalent  among  poets,  historians,  and  archaeo- 
logists, that  trees  and  buildings  are  aged  in  proportion  to  the  copiousness  of  their 
Lichen-covering ;  that  Lichen-growth  may  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  natural  objects  or  artificial  structures  on  which  it  occurs.  Poets  constantly 
speak  of  trees,  rocks,  or  towers  as  being  "  mossed  with  age  ;**  while  archaeologists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  Lichen-growth  diagnostic  of  antiquity.  The  popular 
name  of  Lichens,  '*  Timo-stains,"  fhows  that  such  a  belief  is,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  clnp^rs  of  writers  referred  to.  Botanical  writers  have  fostered  this 
belief  by  almost  uniformly  describing  Lichens  as  of  very  slow  growth,  attaining  to 

*  The  subject  may  be  found  treated  at  greater  length  in  the  *  Journal  of  Agriculture,* 
IJovember  1867 ;  or  the  •  Farmer,'  Oct.  30,  18t>7,  p.  553. 
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great  age.  The  object  of  the  author's  paper  was  to  exhibit  the  result  of  certain 
researches  on  the  subject  of  Lichen-growth  in  relation  to  the  age  of  the  structures 
on  which  it  occuiSy  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the  current  opinions  in  question 
are  founded  on  fact.  His  immediate  object  was  to  determine  the  rapidity  ojLichen^ 
develifpment  under  favourable  condititmSf  or,  in  other  words.  How  soon  might  a 
fresh  surface  of  wood  or  stone  become  so  Lichen-clad  as  to  assume  the  **  hoary  "  or 
**  time-stained ''  appearance  that  is  jpopularly  associated  with  the  idea  of  great  ageP 
In  endeavouring  to  solve  this  question  he  assumed,  as  standards  of  comparison,  the 
megaliths  of  Stennis  in  Orknev  and  CaUemish  in  Lewis,  both  of  which  groups  of 
prehistoric  remains,  undoubtedly  of  great  though  undetermined  age,  he  had  visited 
in  May  1866,  and  of  whose  Lichen-Flora  he  had  published  an  account  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  (voL  ix.  p.  154).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  noted  the  development  of  Lichen-growth  on  a  variety  of  recent  structures 
of  known  age,  including 

L  Walls  of  buildings,  gardens,  and  roads :  bridges  and  other  edifices  of  stone :  as 
well  as  the  mortar  or  cement  used  in  their  construction  and  in  their  repair 
from  time  to  time. 

n.  Fences  of  sawn  timber  around  fields  and  gardens :  posts,  gates,  and  other  struc- 
tures of  fabricated  wood. 

III.  Young  trees  and  shrubs  in  nurseries,  plantations,  forests,  gardens,  shrubberies, 
and  cemeteries. 

The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  within  acjuarterof  acentury,  in  periods 
ranging  from  two  to  five  years  and  upwards,  as  copious  a  clothing  of  Lichens  as 
that  which  covers  the  monoliths  of  Stennis  or  CaUemish  may  be  produced  in  favour- 
able conditions  of  growth,  and  hence  that  Lichen-growth  furnishes  no  criterion  of 
the  antiqttity  of  prehistoric  or  other  structures. 

Additional  corroborative  evidence  was  adduced  from  the  history  of  those  Lichens 
which  were  or  are  still  collected  in  Northern  Europe,  on  account  of  their  economi- 
cal applications,  as  food,  fodder,  or  dye-stufls,  e.  g.  Lecanora  taHarea,  CetraiHa  Islan' 
dictty  and  Cladonia  rangiferina.  Their  collectors  were  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
they  may  look  for  replacement  of  the  species  they  remove  in  a  limited  number  of 
years,  varying  ffenenuly  within  a  period  of  from  three  to  five. 

The  author  draws  a  distinction  between  rapidity  of  primary  development  and 
slowness  of  subsequent  growth,  showing  that  the  two  phenomena  may  occur  conse- 
cutively in  the  same  individual — a  circumstance  whicli  serves  to  reconcile  on  the 
one  hand  the  facts  observed  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  fresh  surface,  whether 
of  earth,  stone,  or  wood,  may  become  Lichen-coated ;  and  on  the  other  the  current 
opinion  among  botanists  that  Lichen-growth  is  essentially  slow,  and  its  duration 
practically  unlimited.  

On  Polymorphisfin  in  the  Fructtfication  of  Lichens*, 
By  W.  LArDEn  Lindsay,  M.D.,  F.B,S,K,  F,L.S. 

Ten  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  researches  on  the  secondary  or  complementary 
reproductive  organs  of  Lichens,  the  author  met  with  a  number  of  instances  of 
polymorphism  or  plurality  thereof— especially  of  the  occurrence  in  the  same  species 
of  more  than  one  form  of  spermogonium  or  pycnidium ;  and  since  that  date  further 
instances  have  frequently  occurred  to  him.  The  forms  of  polymorphism  specially 
described  or  referred  to  in  the  present  communication  are  the  occurrence  in  the 
same  species  of — 

I.  More  than  one  form  of  spermogonium. 

n.  More  than  one  form  of  pycnidium. 

III.  Pycnidia  in  addition  to  spermoponia,  or  spermogonia  in  addition  to  pycnidia. 

IV.  Pycnidia  instead  of  spermogonia. 

V.  Spermatia  and  sporidia  in  the  same  conceptacle. 

VI.  Diflferent  sizes  and  forms  of  spermatia  and  sterigmata,  or  of  stylospores  and 
basidia. 

These  multiple  forma  of  reproductive  organs  or  bodies  were  met  with  chiefly  in 

*  The  Bubject  may  be  found  treated  more  fully  in  the  •  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microsco- 
pical Science,'  January  1868. 
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the  lower  Lichens,  in  species,  e.  g.^  of  the  genera  Verrucaria^  SUgmatidium,  Stnguia, 
Calieium,  Lecidea,  Abrot/uiUus,  Opegrapha,  Crraphis,  Arthonia,  TrachyUoj  Lecanora, 
though  they  were  also  found  in  a  few  of  the  higher  Lichens,  e,  g,  in  species  of 
Parmelia,  Moccella,  and  AUdoria. 

The  following  short  catalogue  of  species,  in  which  the  author  met  with  devia- 
tions fipom,  momfications  of,  or  additions  to,  the  ordinary  reproductive  organs  or 
corpuscles,  illustrates  the  general  subject  of  his  paper,  and  may  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  future  observation  is  likely  to  prove  useful,  either  by  correcting'  the 
errord  of  previous  authors,  or  by  confirmmg  and  extending  their  results : — 
J.  Genus  Verrucaria, 

V,  Taglorif   V.  cMoraticay   V.  nitida,  V.  epidemiidis,   V,  htformis :  two  or 

more  forms  of  spermogonium  or  pjrcnidium. 
V.  gemmata :  spermogonia  and  pycnioia. 
V,  glabrata :  two  forms  of  spermatia  and  sterigmata. 
V,  atomtiria :  spermatia  and  sporidia  in  same  perithecium. 
n.  Gbnus  Arthonia. 

A,  cinereo-pruinosa :  two  or  more  forms  of  spermogonium. 
A.pruin08a:  pycnidia. 

A.  prmnom,  var.  spilomatia :  two  forms  of  stylospores  and  basidia. 
A,  astroidea :  spermogonia  and  pycnidia. 

A,  astroxdea,  var.  Swartziana :  two  forms  of  stjdospores  and  basidia. 
m.  Genus  Opegrapha. 

O.  herpeticaj  0.  vtdgata :  two  or  more  forms  of  spermogonia. 
O.  atra,  O.  varia :  pycnidia. 
rV.  Genus  Lecidea, 

L.  parasema,  L.  dryina :  two  forms  of  spermogonia. 

i.  iuteoUif  L.  petraeaj  L,  anomafaj  L,  disci/omits,  L.  albo-atraj  L,  Ctadaniaria : 

spermogonia  and  pycnidia. 
L.  enteroieuca :  pycmdia  in  lieu  of  spermogonia. 
L.  ahietina :  pycmdia,  and  two  forms  of  spermogonia. 
L.Jlexuosa :  pycnidia. 
V.  Genus  Lecanora, 

L,  8td)fusca^  L.  atra,  L.  EhrhaHiana,  L,  vana,  especially  var.  aitenia :  pycni- 
dia, and  two  or  more  forms  of  spermogonia. 
L.  umhrina ;  pycnidia. 

L.  cerina :  two  or  more  forms  of  spennogonia. 
Similar  reproductive  irregularities  occur  inter  alia  in  the  genera  Strigula  and 
Ahroihallm:   Oraphis  scripta,  Siigmatidium  erassum,  Trachylia  tigiUariSy  JtocceHa 
Montagnei,  Parmelia  sinuosa,  P.  saxatilis  var.  sidvata,  Alectoriajttbata,  A,  kUa,  Scu- 
tula  WaUrothiiy  Neuropogon  melaxaiUhus  var.  ciliatus. 

The  pseudo-genus  Fyrenothea  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  illustrative  group 
of  the  organs  in  question,  especially  those  sections  of  the  genus  represented  by  the 
old  species : — 

J    J  Pyrenothea  vermicdUfera,  ( P.  aphanes, 

•    I  P.  leucocephala,  IIL  ]  P.  rudis, 

II.  P.  corrugata,  [  P.  hysmcea. 

The  paper  also  notices  certain  resemblances  in  form  between  stylospores  and 
sporidia,  and  points  out  that  pycnidia  are  much  more  prevalent  among  Lichens  than 
is  at  present  supposed.  The  author  describes  at  length  the  anatomic^  or  structural 
distinctions  between  spermogonia  and  pycnidia :  and  makes  cei*tain  observations  on 
their  presumed  respective  functions,  and  in  general  on  the  physiology  of  the  secon- 
dary reproductive  organs  and  corpuscles  of  Lichens.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
author's  researches,  that  links  connecting  the  Lichens  with  the  1  ungi  more  and 
more  closely  are  constantly  being  discovered;  and  that  in  particular  the  same 
plurality  of  reproductive  organs  which  characterizes  the  latter  will  be  found 
probably  to  a  less  extent  to  characterize  the  former*. 

*   FaV^^also  the  following  papers  by  the  author: — 

I.  In  Transactions  of  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxii.  p.  101,  "  Spermogonia  and 
Pycnidia  of  the  Higher  Lidi^ns  j'*  yol,  xxiv.  p.  407,  "  New  Zealand  Lichens  and  Fungi." 
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The  Abnormal  farms  of  Ferns.    By  B.  J.  Lows,  RKS,,  F.L.S.,  F.G.8. 
The  following  facts  have  come  under  the  author's  notice  during  the  series  of  inves- 
tigations on  this  interesting  subiect. 

Ist.  As  regards  the  various  abnormal  forms  that  species  will  assume.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  most  of  our  British  ferns  put  on  appearances  closely  in  imitation 
of  each  other,  that  the  varieties  of  each  species  have  many  characters  in  common, 
and  that  a  icertain  law  oi  form  of  variety  seems  to  extend  more  or  less  throUffh 
both  Bijtish  and  exotic  spiBcies.  The  more  usual  forms  running  through  nearly 
all  our  British  ferns  are  those  haying  the  fronds  crested,  crisp,  umricated,  confltteti, 
corynibiferous,  muUifid,  acuminate,  narrate,  plumose,  interru^)ted,  depauperate,  ramose, 
wm.  dwarf :  and  not  only  this,  but^e  have  the  multiple  of  these,  or  the  combining 
together  of  two  or  three  characters  in  one  frond,  such  as  the  narrow^rispcd,  the 
muUifid'Crisped,  or  the  narraw-mtdtifid,  as  examples. 

Most  of  these  abnormal  varieties  nave  been  been  found  wild,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion in  localities  where  the  species  is  neither  abundant  nor  luxuriant  in  growth. 
Of  course,  springing  from  an  individual  plant,  it  occupies  time  and  care  in  raising 
duplicate^  from  spores ;  and  in  doing  this,  singular  accidental  sports  have  been 
raised  and  a  new  method  of  obtaining  vaiieties  detected. 

2nd.  As  regards  the  gathering  and  sowing  the  spcnres  of  these  OTKtrts.  It  seems 
from  these  experiments  almost  an  established  fact  that  spores  gatnered  from  one 
portion  of  an  abnormal  frond  will  produce  diflTerent  varieties  from  those  of  spores 
gathered  from  another  portion  of  the  san^e  frond ;  that  if  an  accidental  abnormal 
frond,  or  portion  of  a  frond  be  fertile,  it  is  not  impossible  to  reproduce  from  its 
spores  plants  having  fronds  in  imitation  of  the  accidental  abnormal  form. 

If  by  cultural  means  we  can  induce  the  growth  of  singuiw  fronds,  we  are  very 
likely  to  perpetuate  the  variation  of  form  from  the  spores.  By  removing  the 
draiiiage  firom  the  roots  of  plants  that  had  completed  their  autumnal  growth  and 
inducing  an  imnatural  and  sickly  condition  for  several  months,  and  only  repotting 
and  giving  a  generous  treatment  when  the  fronds  were  almost  ready  to  unfold,  this 
caused  them  to  produce  abnormal  fronds  in  both  the  British  and  exotic  species. 

3rd.  Our  knowledge  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  ferns  is  obscure,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  fern  Asplenium  microdon  is  a  hybrid  between  Asplenium  marim$ni 
and  Asphnium  lancealatum,  that  Lastrea  remota  is  a  hybrid  between  Lasirea  spittU' 
losa  and  Lastrea  jUiv-mas,  and  perhaps  that  Asplemum  ffermam'cum  is  a  hybrid 
between  Asplemum  sepientrianale  and  Asplenium  mta-muraria.  Now  it  does  not 
appear  that  these  ferns  have  ever  been  reproduced  from  their  spores ;  and  therefore 
(it  we  may  accept  these  as  hybrids)  that  hybrids  of  species  are  unproductive,  whereas 
the  varieties  raised  from  a  species  can  readily  be  reproduced  by  spores. 

On  same  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Thysanura, 
By  Sir  J.  J^ubbook,  Bart.,  F.E,S,,  Free,  Ent,  Sac.  ^c. 
The  author  remained  that  the  Thysanura,  though  extremely  numerous,  and  in 
many  cases  verv  pretl^  little  creatures,  had  attracted  but  little  attention,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  their  great  delicacy  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  preservinflf  them  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  Under  any  decayinf[  log  of  wood,  under  damp  leaves,  in 
long  grass,  in  short,  in  almost  any  damp  situation,  the  Thysanura  form  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  Like  other  insects,  thev  have  six  legs,  but  they  never 
acquire  wings.  1  he  tail  is  generally  provided  with  two  long  appendages,  which 
are  bent  forward  under  the  body,  and  thus  form  a  spring,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  is  enabled  to  jump  with  ^reat  activity.  A  Stnynthurua,  for  instance,  mea- 
suring one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  easily  jump  up  twelve  inches  in  the 
air.    This,  however,  is  due  mainly,  not  to  muscular  power,  but  to  the  elasticity  of 

n.  In  Proceedings  of  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  voL  iv.  p.  174,  "  Spermogonia  and 
Pycnidia  of  the  Hi^ier  Lichens.** 

III.  In  Transactions  of  Linnean  Society  of  LondoUi  vol.  xxv.  p.  493,  "  New  Zealan4 
Lichens." 

IV.  In  Journal  of  Linnean  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  Arthonia  melaspennella, 
y.  In  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Scienoe,  January  1657,  AhrotkaUw, 
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the  spring.  The  muscles  draw  the  spring  forward  and  hring  it  under  a  small  latch 
or  catch ;  directly  this  is  relaxed,  the  elasticity  of  the  organ  jerks  the  spring  back, 
and  throws  the  creature  upwards  and  forwards.  The  author  described  in  detail 
the  muscles  by  which  the  spring  is  moved. .  Another  remarkable  peculiaritj,  and 
in  the  author's  opinion  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Thysanura,  is  the  presence, 
on  the  first  abdominal  ring,  of  a  process  which  acts  as  a  sucker  in  the  Podurid^?, 
and  in  Sim/nthurtts  gives  rise  to  two  long  filaments  which  serve  the  same  purpose. 
The  author  described  the  arrangements  of  the  muscles  by  which  this  curious  appa- 
ratus is  moved.  He  then  described  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs :  and  after 
pointing  out  that  Smynthurus  and  Fiapirtus,  though  very  nearty  amed  in  external 
character,  differ  entirely  in  their  method  of  *respiration,  the  latter  genus  being  ahnoat 
or  entirely  deficient  in  tracheee,  he  proposed,  therefore,  to  form  lor  it  a  new  family, 
which  he  proposed  to  call  Papiriid». 

Remarks  on  Mr.  J.  Q,  Jeffrey^ s  Collection  of  Hebridean  Annelids. 
By  Dr.  M'Iktosh. 

The  total  number  of  species  amounts  to  fifty ;  though  this  is  not  a  large  collec- 
tion,  many  of  the  species  are  very  rare.  Of  the  forms  for  the  first  time  noted  in 
Britain  are  Leetmatonice  JUicomis,  Kinberg  (and  this  he  believed  to  be  the  same  as 
Dr.  Baird's  X.  Kinberat),  PraxiUii  pratermissay  Malmgren,  Hhodine  Lovhn,  Mgrn., 
Anmhieteis  Gunneri,  SarSj  and  HeUronereis  fucicola^  (Ersted. 

Those  at  present  considered  new  are  a  second  species  of  AmphicteUj  a  pecu- 
liar Lumbrinereis  with  eves,  a  form  allied  to  Travisia,  but  furnished  with  forked 
bristles,  a  Trophonia,  and  an  Idalia, 

Rq>ort  on  the  Invertebrate  Marine  Fauna  and  Fishes  of  St.  Andrews. 
By  Dr.  M'Intosh, 

The  richness  of  the  coast-line  at  St  Andrews  in  marine  animals  was  pointed  out — 
a  state  in  some  measure  due  to  the  vfuied  habitat  afforded  by  a  smooth  sandy  beach 
and  a  rocky  border,  with  a  large  surface  of  tidal  rocks.  Its  proximity  to  fertile  co- 
ralline ground  and  the  haunt  of  many  deep-sea  rarities,  which  are  tossed  on  shore 
by  storms  or  procured  from  the  stomachs  of  fishes,  all  combine  to  render  it  a  most 
interesting  field  for  the  zoologist.  Lists  of  species  in  the  various  departments  were 
given,  and  the  most  remarkable  forms  alluded  to,  such  as  Sagitta  bipundata,  Mot~ 
gula  arenosa,  and  PeUmaia  corruyata.    The  MoUusca  number  170  species. 


On  the  Annelids  of  St,  Andrews.     By  Dr.  M*Iinx>SH, 

The  list  of  Turbellaria,  Teretularia,  and  Annelida  consists  of  104  species,  and 
besides  there  are  6  Gephyrea. 

One  of  the  Txurbellaria  is  new  to  Britain,  viz.  Fortex  capitatCy  (Ersted :  one  of 
the  Teretularia  is  also  new,  viz.  a  Borlasia,  from  deep  water.  He  mentioned  that  he 
had  observed  no  structural  difference  between  CephdMhrix  rufifrons  and  CJUiformisy 
and  none  between  Ommatoplea  alba  and  O.  rosea.  The  only  ^  BorUma^^  purpurea, 
Johnst,  met  with  in  Britain  is  an  Ommatoplean  worm,  which  differs  totally  in 
structure  from  a  true  Borlasian. 

Amongst  the  Annelids  new  to  Britain  are  Halosydna  gelattnosa,  Sars  (Alentia 
aelatinosaf  Malmgren),  and  Nereis  virensy  Sars  (AUtta  virens,  Malmgren),  by  far  the 
largest  British  marine  worm  yet  encountered.  Nereis  Sarsiiy  Rathke,  a  distinct 
species,  has  been  confounded  with  N,  brevimanay  Johnst.,  and  consequently  has  not 
been  previously  mentioned  as  British.  The  SyUis  armiUaris  of  Dr.  Johnston  in- 
cludes two  species,  one  of  which  abounds  under  stones  between  tide-marks,  whereas 
the  second  comes  only  from  deep  water.  Other  additions  to  the  British  fauna 
are  Castalia  punctata,  (Ersted,  NotophyUum  polynoideSy  (Ersted,  FhyUodoce  green- 
hndieay  (Ersted,  Eumida  sanguinea^  (Ersted,  Eteone  pusUla,  (Erste<i,  Ammocharcs 
Ottonis,  Grube  (probably  the  Ops  digitata  of  Dr.  Carrington),  and  a  Leiocephakis, 
The  TerebeUa  J^ulus  of  Dalyell  is  not  T,  constrictor,  Montagu,  but  a  distinct  species 
with  24  pairs  of  bristle  bundles,  whereas  T,  constrictor  has  only  17  pairs.  Fhyselia 
tosterpcola,  (Ersted  (Nicolea  wstericola,  Malmgren),  is  common. 
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The  new  species  comprise  a  LumhrmereU  and  a  boldy  marked  brown  Autolytus, 
Other  interesting  though  not  new  species  are  Harmalhoe  MeUmgrem,  £.  R. 
Lankester,  Nychia  cirrosa^  Pallas,  SigaUon  boa  and  Mathilda,  Dodeeaceria  concha- 
rum,  Sdbella  viridis,  Scalibregma  in/latum,  and  Mesa  mirabilis. 

Dr.  MIntosh  exhibited  some  yery  beautiful  drawings  of  Worms  to  be  published 
by  the  Ray  Society.  «— __«_^ 

Sur  les  Bacines  Aeriferes  ou  Vessies  Nataioires,  la  synonymie  et  la  distribution 
gSographiqiie  de  quelques  especea  aqxmtiques  du  genre  Jussusa,  Par  Cha&lbs 
Mabtivs^  Frofesseur  et  Directewr  du  Jardin  des  Plantes  de  Montpdlier*. 

On  PolUniferom  OvvHes  in  a  Bose,  By  Dr.  M.  T.  Mastebs. 
In  this  paper  a  general  review  of  the  principal  malformations  to  which  the 
ovule  is  subject  was  given,  together  with  the  details  of  a  case  wherein  the  ovules 
in  a  rose  (Aosa  arvenm)  presented  in  some  depee  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  anther,  there  being  present  not  only  perfect  pollen-grains^  but  fibrous  cells 
such  as  are  usually  met  with  in  the  anther.  A  somewhat  similar  case  has  been 
recorded  in  a  passion-flower  by  Mr.  James  Salter  in  the  *  Linnean  Transactions.' 

Notice  of  Dredging  by  the  late  H,  P.  C,  Mbller,  off  Fair  Isle,  between  Orkney 

and  Shetland,     By  0.  A.  L.  Morch,  of  Copenhagen.     {Communicated  by 

J.  GwTN  Jeffreys,  F.B.S,) 

Ilans  Peter  Christian  Holier,  the  author  of  '  Index  MoUuscorum  Groenlandite.' 
was  bom  at  Elsinore  on  the  2nd  of  November  1810.  When  he  had  finished  his 
academical  studies  his  love  for  conchology  took  him  to  South  Greenland,  the  mol- 
lusca  of  which  he  investi^ted  in  company  with  Captain  Ilolboll  from  Ma^  1838 
to  August  1840.  After  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  spent  several  years  there  m  con- 
chologizing  and  dredging.  In  April  1843  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  arctic 
seas  as  inspector  for  uie  Danish  colonies  in  North  Greenland.  On  his  return  home 
in  1844  he  went  to  Italy  for  his  health ;  but,  being  seized  with  a  fever  at  Rome, 
he  died  on  the  11th  of  October  1845,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five.  All  his  col- 
lections were  presented  by  his  father.  Dr.  T.  Moller,  to  the  University  Museum  at 
Copenhagen. 

During  his  voyage  to  Greenland  in  1843  he  made  some  hauls  with  the  dredge  at 
Fair  Isle  (which  he  called  Fairhill,  in  accordance  with  an  old  Danish  chart) ;  and 
the  result  may  be  of  some  interest  to  British  conchologists. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated  Egedes- 
minde,  6th  September  1843 : — "  I  had^several  times  during  the  voyage  opportunities 
of  using  my  oredge,  first  in  the  Cattegat.  then  between  Lindesnes  and  the  Skag, 
and  close  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  On  tne  10th  of  May  we  sighted  Fairhill^  and 
the  same  day  Sumburgh  Head,  where  we  lay  nearly  two  days  dredging,  with  a  calm 
sea  and  a  beautiful  sky.  Although  the  bottom  here  is  excceduigly  imeven,  and  I 
was  in  continual  fear  of  losing;  my  dredge,  I  used  my  time  well,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  not  to  have  any  such  loss.  About  two  milest  due  east  of  Fairhill,  in  sixty 
fathoms,  a  haul  yielded  clear  sheU-sand,  with  Cardium  echinatum,  Cmrina 
Idandica,  and  numerous  small  dead  shells.  About  half  a  mile  nearer  fairhill 
another  haul  at  about  the  same  depth  yielded  fine  shell-sand,  with  single  valves  of 
Mactra,  VenuSy  &c.  I  got  four  large  vessels  full  of  clay  and  gravel,  which  gave  me 
constant  work  until  I  arrived  at  Cape  Farewell.  'Jjiere  were  many  interesting 
species;  but  most  of  the  specimens  were  injured,  I  suppose  in  consequence  of  the 
stormy  seas  which  are  prevalent  in  that  part.'' 

Moller  had  himself  labelled  most  of  the  specimens  ''  FairhiU ;''  so  that  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt  in  respect  of  the  locality  where  he  procured  the  species  enume- 
rated in  the  following  list  Those  species  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  were  in 
a  box  of  shell-sand  marked  *'  FairhilL''  Some  of  the  species  have  oeen  determined 
and  named  by  Mr.  Jeffireys,  and  have  the  letter  (J.)  aflixed  to  them. 

*  See  Appendix.      t  The  Danish  mile  is  equal  to  nearly  4|  English  miles. — J.  G.  J, 
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ANDROGYNA* 

1.  Ci/Uchna  cuUndraee^.   2.  C  (Tontattna)  mamtmlkUa,    8.  Atjfs  Cranf*hH,   4. 

Aetaon  tomatihs.    *5.  Odostomia  tuirfta  (J.).   •O.  0.  oct^  (J.),    'i^.  O.  dit^hana 

(J.).    8.  O.  spiralis,    9.  O.  acictda,  var.  ventricosa  (J.).    10.  EttUma  bOineaia  (J.)- 

11.  iSi'a/a   Trevelyana,     12.  /S.  dathratuUt.     •IS.  Heterofusus  FlefmngH     14.  -tf. 

DIOICA,  Latr. 

T^NIOOLOSSATA. 

16.  Bissoaparva.  16.  ii.  r^woifl)  «<rta<a,  17.  A  Mluto  (J.).  18.  Jl.  (^foamtf) 
punctura.  19.  i{.  reticulata  (J.).  ^.  J^  (^txmMi)  Zstjomlnca.  21.  J^  ^mkoides 
(J.).  22.  Cydostrema  soptdoHdes  (J.).  23.  Turrilella  unguUna  and  var.  ol&a.  24. 
Cerilhium  metula.  25.  C.  adcerstim,  20.  Aporrhais  pes  pdecani,  27.  Trichotropis 
acuminatus.  28.  Trivia  europcca,  29.  Cqpu/t^  ungaricus,  80.  iVo^ica  Alderi  (J.). 
3L  Velutina  heliotoidei, 

RHACHIGLOSSAtA. 

32.  i^««<«  (Nep(unea)  antimtus,  var.  sulcata,  33.  -F.  (Smho)  gracilis,  34.  TVdp- 
ntt/m  undatum,  and  rar.  /9  ciaatum,  S(yw.  111.  Itod.  35.  JVS^aa  incrassaia.  36.  ^St/c- 
cinopsis  ovum.  87.  Columbella  nana  (J*).  38.  tieurotonia  costdta  (J.).  39.  P.  ^i/m- 
«/fo.    40.  Defrancia  linearis  (J.).    41.  X).  ^^  (J.).    42f.  Trophon  truncaius  (J.). 

EXOCEPHALA,  Latr. 
*43.  Cychstrema  nitens  (J,).   *44.  IVocAtM occidentalis,    46,  T.  zisyphhws*    40, 
T.  mUkgranm  (J.).   47.  T.  iumidus.   48.  ScissureHa  crispata,    49.  j^arpmnfo  re- 
tictdata.    50.  Chiton  cinereus,    •SI.  Dentalium  entalis,  young. 

ACEPHALA. 
62,  Solenpellucidus.  6Z,  Psammobia  ferroensis,  64,  TelUna  pusilla.  b6,  Macoma 
calcarea.  An  exceedingly  fine  specimen,  nearly  88  in.  long,  29  in.  lat.  The  epidep^ 
mis,  ligament,  and  hingo-teeth  are  quite  perfect.  The  inside  shows  traces  of  sofi 
mud ;  so  that  the  specimen  was  probably  not  taken  alive,  although  ii  could  not  have 
been  long  dead  f.  The  description  ^ven  by  Chenmitz  of  Teffina  calcarea  agrees 
perfectly  with  this  shell ;  but  a  species  of  Thracia  (probably  T,  trwicata)  was  in- 
advertently engraved  in  the  plate.  56.  Abra  prismatica,  67,  Mactra  solida,  var. 
elUptica(i.),  68.  Venus  casma.  69,  V.  ovata,  GO,  V.fasciaia,youn^(J,),  61.  iW- 
ladra  virago.  62.  OoodaUia  triangitlaris,  68.  Astarie  danmoniensts,  64.  Cyprina 
Islandica,  65.  Lucina  borealis.  66.  Thyatirajlexuosa,  67.  Montacida  substriata^  on 
Spatangus  purpuretts.  *68.  XelUa  suborbiamris,  69.  Cardivm  echinaium,  70.  C 
fasciatum  (J.).  71.  Saxicava  rugosa.  72.  Area  (etragona,  78.  Pecttmculusjdyci- 
ineris,  74.  Nucula  tenuis,  75.  Crenella  decussata,  76.  Modiolaria  discors,  Ti,  M, 
nigra,  78.  Modiola  umbiUcaiat  Penn.  {M.  modiolus^  L.,  is  an  East-Indian  species^ 
79.  M,  phaseolina,  80.  I^ctenpusio  (J.j.  81.  P.  opercularis,  82.  Xtma  Loscombti, 
83.  X.  subatiriculata,     84.  X.  eUipiica  (J.).     85.  .ciAomta  squamtda, 

ECHINODERMATA. 
Fragments  of  a  species  ofAntedon. 
Brtozoa. 
(Named  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Smith.') 
1.  LepraUa  trispinosa,  Johnst.  (L,*  Jaquenotianaf  Aug.).    2.  X.  ciHatdf  L.    8.  X. 
/IfppM,  Flera.     4.  X.  oro/w,  Ilassall  (=  coccinea^  Abildg^.      5.  X.  Afalucii,  Aud. 
6.  CeUeporaria  ranmlosa^  L.     All  the  above  are  on    Venus  castna,    7.  Jbrpralia 
Peachiif  Johnst.,  var.  coccinea,   8.  Meinbram'pora  irifoliumy  Wood.   0.  M,  Pouilletiy 
Aid.    (Lepralia  MahtcHj  Aud.).    10.  CeUepotatubigerj  Buidc.    All  these  are  on  Pee- 
tunctdus  glydnieris,  

On  the  future  Administration  of  the  Natural-Bisiory  Collections  of  the 
British  Museum.     By  Andrew  Muerat,  F,L.S. 
The  author  considered  that  the  announcement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  he  would,  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  submit  a  scheme  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Natimd-History  collections  of  the  British  Museum  fipom  the  LibiaTy 
t  Query  ?    (gee  Jntr.  to  *  Brilinh  Conchology,*  vol.  L  pp.  xciv-xcvi.) — J.  0.  J. 
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and  other  coUectioBs,  as  so  likely  to  be  carried  into  efifect^  that  the  proper  time  had 
arrived  for  pressing  on  Goyemment  the  neceeeitj  of  some  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  institution.  The  most  important  of  these  changes  ^as  the  transfer 
of  the  control  of  the  Museum  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  a  single  officer  appointed 
bv  Government  and  amenable  to  Parliament.  \y  hile  admitting  the  good  which  the 
Trustees  had  done,  and  that  tlieir  intentions  had  always  been  to  benefit  the  institu- 
tion, he  maintained  that  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  composed  of  men  who,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions^  felt  no  interest  in  natural  history,  tendered  it  impossible  that 
they  could  do  it  justice.  They  naturally  handed  over  their  power  to  tlieir  chief 
officers,  who  were  thus  invested  with  power  without  responsibility  and  beyond 
appeal ;  and  although  the  public  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  services 
of  these  officers,  there  were  points  on  which  difference  of  opinion  existed  which 
should  not  thus  be  placed  beyond  tie  reach  of  effectual  remonstrance.  The  Board/ 
from  the  same  causes,  were  slow  to  alter  the  existing  order  of  things,  or  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations  required  by  change  of  circumstances  ana  times.  He 
gave  the  following  illustration  of  this  phase  of  their  rule : — When  the  Museum 
was  young  and  within  manageable  bounds,  it  was  placed  imder  one  or  two 
head  curators,  minerals  and  fossils  under  one  head,  and  zoolo^  under  another. 
Each  of  these  heads  was  allowed  an  assistant,  and  it  was  madd  a  rule  that 
these  assistants  should  not  be  above  thirty  years  of  age,  ihe  idea  being 
that  they  should  be  a  sort  of  apprentices,  who  should  begin  young^  and^on  their 
respective  superior's  decease  or  retirement,  be  ready  to  take  his  place.  This  rule 
in  itself  was  not  a  bad  one.  It  secured  alwajs  one  good  man  and  one  learning  io 
become  a  good  man.  K  the  superior  officer  died  before  his  assistant  was  qualined 
to  succeed  nim,  it  was  not  essential  that  the  assistant  shoidd  be  put  into  his  place  j 
and  as  the  regulation  as  to  a^e  applied  ofily  to  asmtantSf  it  was  no  barrier  in  the 
way  of  putting  an  older  man  m  tne  upper  place.  But  as  the  collection  grew,  it 
was  found  that  more  heads  were  wanted,  and  then  came  the  error.  Instead  of 
appointing  new  heads  coequal  with  the  previous  heads  for  each  department  the 
number  of  assistant  curators  was  increased,  and  one  set  apart  to  each  difierent 
department,  so  that  each  department  had,  and  has  now,  only  one  man  to  it.  If  any 
of  them  die  or  retire,  there  is  no  person  to  take  their  work ;  and  being  nominallj 
assistant  curators,  although  practically  head  curators,  no  one  can  be  appointed  to 
their  place  who  is  above  thirty  years  of  age — in  other  words,  no  one  wno  knows 
his  business ;  for  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences  is  so  vast  that  to  constitute 
youth  in  such  appointments  a  sine  qitd  wow,  is  really  to  say  that  the  candidate  must 
be  appointed  before  he  has  acquired  them,  and  before  he  has  shown  any  power  of 
acquiring  them.  The  British  Museum  has  tiius  the  imenviable  distinction  of  Deingthe 
sole  place  in  the  whole  world  where  ignorance  of  a  man's  duties  is  not  only  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  appointment  but  a  qualification — ^n  ay,  not  only  a  qualification,  but  actually 
a  sine  qud  non.  Had  the  Trustees  seen  the  working  of  this,  they  would,  instead  of  ap- 
pointing assistant  curators,  have  appointed  head  curators,  with  such  assistaat  curators 
as  were  necessary.  And  then  for  each  department  requiring  it  we  should  have  had 
two  officers — one  a  competent,  experienced  man  of  position  and  weight  in  the 
scientific  world,  the  other  a  young  assistant,  to  whose  charge  ignorance  of  his 
duties  coxdd  not  be  laid,  seeing  that  his  duties  were  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  The 
author  considered  it  plain  that  we  must  come  back  to  this  original  arrangement. 
These  so-called  assistant  curators,  who  have  long  adminstered  their  respective 
departments  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  Museum,  must  be  recogmzed  as 
head  curators,  and  assistant  curators,  properly  so  called,  supplied  to  ^em  j  while 
head  curators,  selected  from  the  best  ranks  of  men  of  science,  should  be  appointed 
to  those  other  departments  which  require  them.  The  author  pointed  out  some  of 
the  defects  and  inequalities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  the  Museum — 
more  especially  in  the  Invertebrata.  An  immense  deal  had  been  done  in  procuring 
materials,  but  from  want  of  hands  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  practically  useless  to 
men  of  science.  He  conFidered  that  what  was  now  wanted  was  less  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  novelties  than  the  utilization  of  those  which  the  Museum  already  pos- 
sessed ;  and  he  pressed  the  importance  of  establishing,  to  a  much  peater  extent  than 
has  hitherto  been  done,  the  system  of  exchange  of  duplicates  with  other  museums 
and  individuals  which  has  been  found  so  valuable  by  other  institutions. 
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On  the  Nature  and  Systematic  Position  of  the  GrajUolitidas. 
By  Heitry  Alleynb  Nicholson,  D^Sc,  M,B,y  F,GJ3. 
The  author  of  this  paper,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
held  as  to  the  nature  and  affinities  of  the  Graptolitidse,  endeavoured  to  show  tliat 
they  should  he  referred  to  the  Hydrozoa — a  view  which  he  believed  was  supported 
by  their  morphology,  development,  and  reproduction,  by  their  mode  of  existence, 
and  by  the  determination  of  allied  forms.   The  "common  canal "  of  the  Graptolite 
was  shown  to  be  strictly  analogous  to  the  "  coenosarc  "  of  the  Hydrozoa,  no  similar 
structure  existing  in  any  Bryozoon,  whilst  the  "  cellules  "  found  their  nearest  re- 
presentative in  the  "  hydrothec®  "  of  the  Sertularians.     It  was  further  pointed 
out   that  there  existed,  in  several  species  of  the  genera  Dichograpsus^  T^ra^ 
grapsus,  and  Diplograpsus,  an  organ  which  had  been  compared  with  the  basal 

Slate  01  Defrofwia,  a  Bryozoon,  by  Prof.  Huxley,  but  which  was  more  probably 
omoloffous  with  the  ^*  float  '^   or  "  pneumatophore  "  of  the  Physophoridse,  an 
order  ot  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

As  regards  their  reproduction  the  author  drew  attention  to  the  bodies  first  de- 
scribed by  Hall  in  America  and  by  himself  in  Britain,  and  considered  to  be  the 
**  ovarian  capsules  "  of  Graptolites.  He  pointed  out,  further,  the  resemblance  of 
these  to  the  '' gonophores "  of  the  recent  Hydrozoa,  both  in  their  shape,  and  as 
redded  the  changes  through  which  they  were  observed  to  pass. 

With  r^pard  to  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  Graptolitidss,  it  was  shown  that  by 
far  the  majority  must  have  been  free  and  permanently  imattached — a  fact  highly 
adverse  to  the  oelief  that  they  belonged  to  the  Polyzoa. 

Lasth^,  the  author  noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  form,  originally  described  by  him- 
self under  the  name  of  Con/noides  caliculariSf  closely  allied  to  the  true  Graptolites, 
but  apparently  representing  the  order  Corynidce  (or  Tubularidce). 

In  conclusion,  tne  author  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  the  Graptolitidse  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  existing  order,  or  eyen  subclass,  of  the  Hydrozoa,  but  that  they 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  existing  forms  that  the  Trilobites  hold  to  the  recent 
Crustacea.  In  their  mode  of  growth,  in  the  arrangement  of  theirparts,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  structural  elements  they  were  seen  to  resemble  the  Hydroid  polvpes ; 
but  they  were  widely  separated  by  their  free  "  hydrosoma."  On  the  other  Land, 
they  approximated  to  the  oceamc  Hydrozoa  in  the  fact  that  they  were  free- 
floating  oi^aniBms,  and  in  the  possession,  by  some  forms,  of  an  organ  resembling  a 
"  float.  On  the  whole  the  autnor  was  of  opinion  that  the  Graptolitidse  should  be 
held  to  constitute  a  new  subclass  intermediate  in  position  between  the  fixed  and 
the  oceanic  Hydrozoa,  and  that  they  mi^ht  possibly,  on  the  derivative  theory  of 
development,  be  looked  upon  as  the  primitive  stock  from  which  the  above  existing 
sections  of  our  living  Hydrozoa  had  originally  diverged. 

On  the  FtntcHfication  of  Grifiithsia  corallina,  found  in  the  West  Toe,  Out- 
skerries,  SJiethnd,     By  C.  W.  Peach. 

In  May  1864,  when  in  Shetland  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Jeflfreys  on  a  dredging  excur* 
fiion.  Miss  Jeffreys  found  some  fine  specimens  of  Griffithsia  corallina,  wnich,  on 
examination,  the  author  found  in  fruit  and  in  fine  condition.  Under  the  micro- 
scope he  observed  a  circular  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  above  the  fiuit 
(tetraspores),  from  which  opening  the  granular  pulp  of  the  joint  was  poured  on 
the  fruit  under  it.  Harvey,  in  his  introduction  to  his  '  British  Marine  Algae,'  gives 
a  lonff  account  of  the  fructitication ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  fully  agrees  with 
the  above.  

On  Naked-eyed  Medusas  found  at  Peterhead  and  Wick-,  N.B,,  and  other  Bri^ 

tish  Localities,  By  C.  W.  Peach. 
^  The  author  first  stated  that  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  he  had  opportuni- 
ties of  examining  books  not  before  accessible  to  him;  by  these  he  found  that  many 
of  the  naked-eyed  medusas  that  he  had  foimd  were  new  to  the  British  list.  He  then 
described  one  he  got  in  Cornwall  in  1849,  which  he  thought  was  WHbia  dd- 
lata  of  Forbes,  but  after  careful  examination,  and  comparing  it  with  others,  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  new  species,  and  has  named  it  WiUsia  Onfwbica ;  it  has  only 
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twelve  tentacles.  His  next  new  one  is  a  Tlma,  TJihicli  lie  lia3  named  J^iina  Forbem, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes ;  the  principal  difference  between  it 
and  Titna  JBairdU  is  that  instead  of  having  only  sixteen  tentacles,  in  it  the^  are 
numerous.  Several  others  came  in  for  their  share  of  notice,  and  then  he  mentioned 
Goodsirea  mirahiUs,  a  new  genus  founded  by  Dr.  T.  Strethillf Wright,  and  published 
by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  The  author  got  this  speicmen  at  Peterhead  in  1851.  He  fully  con- 
firmed Dr.  Wright's  observations,  ana  added  that  some  of  lus  specimens  had  two 
additional,  but  shorter  tentacles  than  Dr.  Wright's ;  he  thought  this  only  a  sexual 
difference.  He  then  described  what  he  considered  the  most  curious  of  all  he  had 
seen,  a  new  genus  (Staurophora)  to  the  British  shores,  and  the  largest  niUied-eyed 
Medusa  hitherto  noticed  in  our  seas.  It  was  first  found  in  the  Pacific  by  Mertens 
when  on  a  voyage  round  the  world ;  since  found  by  Apassiz  in  Boston  Bay,  America, 
in  1849,  and  was  described  by  him  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  Na- 
tural Ilistory  of  the  AccdepJuB  of  North  America."  The  umbrella  is  crossed  bv 
four  gastrovascular  canals;  from  each  of  them  hang  two  curtain-like  masses ;  ana, 
to  appearance,  it  has  neither  mouth  nor  stomach.  However,  by  parting  the  curtains 
both  are  to  be  seen.  He  described  it  at  ^reat  length,  and  stated  that  he  got  it  off 
Peterhead  several  times  in  1851,  and  that  it  grew  from  J  in.  in  breadth  to  3f  in.  in 
breadth  between  Mav  and  June.  He  has  named  it  S^urophora  KeithUj  to  mark 
his  respect  for  the  rounder  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  it  having  been  first 
found  near  Keith  Inch,  Peterhead,  once  the  property  of  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Keith.  

On  the  Zoological  Aspects  of  the  Orouse-disease, 
By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  M,A.,  F,B,S. 
The  rapid  extension  and  epidemic  character  of  the  grouse-disease  was  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  predatorv  animals.  These,  it 
was  true,  destroyed  game,  but  it  was  only  ike  weakest  and  the  most  diseased  ani- 
mals that  they  could  make  a  prey  of.  In  this  wav  disease  was  stamped  out,  m 
had  been  artificially  done  with  the  cattle  plague,  lie  commented  severely  on  the 
encouragement  given  by  landed  proprietors  to  the  destruction  of  wild  animals, 
complaining  that  upon  this  question  game-preservers  were  more  open  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  ig^norant  gamekeepers  than  by  naturalists.  The  grouse-disease  had 
existed  sporadically  for  at  least  two  years  before  it  was  generally  noticed. 

On  Birds*  Nests  and  their  Plumage  ;  or  the  Relation  between  Seamal  Dif- 
ferences of  Colour  and  the  Mode  of  Nidification  in  Birds.  By  Alfred  R. 
Wallace,  F.K0.8.y  RL,S. 

The  author  pointed  out  the  hitherto  unnoticed  fact,  that  whenever  female  birds 
resembled  the  males  in  being  adorned  with  gay  and  conspicuous  colours,  their  nests 
were  so  placed  or  so  constructed  as  to  conceal  the  sitting  bird.  He  snowed  that 
this  generalization  was  supported  by  a  vast  number  of  facts  in  all  the  chief  groups 
of  birds,  while  the  exceptions  were  few  and  unimportant,  and  concluded  by  point- 
ing out  its  correspondence  with  the  general  principle  of  protection  in  modifjdnoj 
colour,  and  by  arguing  that  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  could  be  well  explained 
on  the  theory  of  tne  preservation  of  useful  variations. 


Anatomy  akd  Phtsiologt. 

On  Protagon  in  relation  to  the  Molecular  Theory  of  Organization. 

By  Prof.  Hughes  Bennett,  M,D.,  F.B.S.K,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  author  pointed  out  that  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  tended  singu- 

larly  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  molecular  theory  of  organization,  which  he  had 

first  laid  before  the  Association  at  its  Meeting  in  Glasgow  twelve  years  ago».    The 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association,  18o5,  p.  119. 
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formation  of  a  subetance,  named  protagon.  from  the  oleo-albuminouB  matter  of  the 
egg,  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  had  recently  been  shown  by  Dr.  Montgomery  to  be 
capable  of  enabling  us  to  make  out  of  its  substance^  artificially,  on  a  glass  slide, 
most  of  tiie  elementary  textures  of  animal  bodies.  The  author  had  repeated  Dr. 
Montgomery's  experiments  with  protagon,  and  placed  upon  the  table  a  large  num- 
ber of  preparations,  exhilnting  organic  forms  and  textures  thus  constructed.  He 
Xtted  uiat  neitiier  the  time  nor  the  arrangements  of  the  Section  were  of  a  kind 
h  would  enable  the  histdogists  present  to  examine  them.  He  had  displayed 
one  preparation  under  the  microscope,  however,  which  he  believed  to  be  imique, 
as  it  demonstrated  tiiat  molecules  possessed  in  wemselves  the  power  of  arranging 
themselves  into  nucleated  cell-forms,  without  buj  previous  oell-formatiQns. 

The  first  stop  in  the  line  of  discovery  which  mdicated  the  physical  conditions 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  animal  and  vital  textures  was,  in  ma  opinion,  made 
by  Ascherson  in  1840^  who  showed  how  the  mere  contact  of  oil  and  albumen 
produced  a  molecular  membrane  called  haptogen  membrane.  The  second  step  was 
the  determination  by  Bainej  of  the  influence  of  viscidity  and  limpidity  in  liquids, 
causing  in  them  the  precii>itation  of  globular  and  crystalline  forms.  A  third 
step  consisted  in  demonstrating  the  difficulty  with  which  these  viscous  or  colloid 
substances  pass  through  membranes,  as  compared  with  liquids^  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  Graham.  A  fourUi  stop  he  considered  was  the  de- 
monstration that  the  diaphanous  or  hyaline  bodies,  so  long  known  to  histologists, 
consisted  of  a  glutinous  substance  formed  in  cells,  which  could  be  squeexed  out  of 
them  by  pressure,  as  lately  shown  by  the  author  *.  Lastly,  the  experimenta  with 
protagon  by  Montgomery  j  had  shown  that  this  peculiar  viscous  material;  when 
mingled  with  water,  albumen,  glycerine,  serum,  or  other  substances,  and  acted 
upon  bv  acetic  or  nitric  acids,  coiud  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  fibres,  vari- 
cose tubes,  nucleated  cells  (simple  and  compound^,  pus-corpuscles,  and  bodies 
which,  like  salivary  cells,  exhibited  numerous  granules  m  their  interior,  nossessiiig 
active  molecular  movements.  All  these  researches  tended  to  clear  up  the  nature 
of  a  multitude  of  facts,  lonff  known  to  histolo^ts,  to  several  of  which  Dr.  Bennett 
referred,  and  which  had  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  elementary  structures  indicates  the  vast  importence  of  studying  the 
relations,  chemical,  mechanical,  and  structural,  of  the  fatty,  albaminous,  and 
mineral  constituents  of  the  animal  firame. 

2.  That  the  constant  formative  and  disintegrative  processes  occurring  among 
these  constituents  is  largely  due  to  chemical  and  mechanical  action,  especially 
pressure  and  friction. 

3.  That  the  differentiation  between  these  elements  is  also  attributable  to  the 
physical  properties  of  viscidity  and  limpidity,  the  former  tending  to  produce  glo- 
DUiar^juid  the  latter  linear  or  ciystalline  forms. 

4.  That  these  viscous  and  limpid  fluids  exist  in  the  living  body,  are  constantly 
influenced  by  mixture,  pressure,  and  endosmose,  and  may  frequently  be  seen,  espe- 
cially in  morbid  products,  to  originate  formation  by  molecular  deposition^  and  so- 
called  nuclei,  cells,  and  fibres  by  molecular  aggregation. 

6.  That  these  facts  throw  great  light  upon  the  circumstances  necessary  for  ihe 
production  of  elementary  stractures,  but  leave  our  conception  of  vital  propertiefl 
and  of  vital  tendencies  pretty  much  as  it  was,  viz.  unknown  powers  inherent  in 
the  tissues  generally,  determining  their  development  and  regulating  their  action. 

New  Investigations  to  determine  tTie  Amount  of  Bile  secreted  hy  the  lAver,  and 
how  far  this  is  influenced  hy  Mercurials,  By  Prof,  Hughes  Bbnijett,  if*^-f 
KKS.E.  ^c. 

The  author  stated  that,  although  much  had  been  written  regarding  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  the  action  upon  it  of  mercurials,  very  little  exact  inform*- 
tion  existed  on  the  subject.    Last  winter  a  Committee  had  bewi  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh to  reinvestigate  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  in  healthy  and  how  far  such 
*  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1867,  p.  322. 
t  On  the  Formation  of  so-called  Cells  &c.    London,  Churchill,  1867. 
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secretion  was  influenced  by  mercury.  It  was  composed  of  Pro&.  Christison  and 
Maclagan^  of  the  Edinburgh  Uniyersity,  Dr.  James  Kogersj  formerly  of  St  Peters- 
burgh;  Drs.  Rutherford,  Gamgeei  and  Eraser,  Assistant  in  the  Edinburgh  Uniyer- 
sity,  and  of  Pro£  Bennett,  the  Chairman  ana  Reporter. 

After  studying  all  that  had  been  preyiously  published  by  authors  (an  able 
Eeport  on  which  had  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Rogers),  the  Committee  first  took  into 
consideration  what  method  it  was  best  for  them  to  pursue.  It  was  then  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Gamgee  that,  in  the  opinion  of  modem  chemists,  no  kind  of  ezammation 
of  the  faeces  could  yield  trustworthy  results.  Supposing  tiiat  the  chief  and  cha- 
racteristic constituents  of  the  bile  foimd  their  way  into  the  feeces  unchan^d,  im- 
perfections in  the  analytical  methods  at  our  disposal  rendered  its  miantitatiye  ana- 
lysis impossible.  The  plan  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  bile-acids  indirectly  by 
means  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  determinations  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  while  most 
unsatisfactory  m  the  case  of  pure  bile^  is  still  more  so  when  applied  to  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  fseces.  The  method  of  Hoppe-Seyler  of  Tubingen,  who  calculated  the 
amount  of  bile-acids  from  the  effect  which  their  solutions  exert  upon  a  ray  of 
polarized  light,  presents  such  complexity  and  difficulty  as  to  render  its  systematic 
employment  in  any  series  of  analyses  altogether  inapplicable.  As  to  the  colouring- 
matters  of  bile,  there  is  no  direct  method  known  by  which  they  can  be  estimated. 
It  was  further  argued  that,  did  we  eyen  possess  means  of  estimating  the  bile  pro- 
ducts, it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  such  as  are  secreted  by  the  liyer  which  can  be 
found  in  the  alyine  discnarges.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  ascertained  that  the  amount 
of  unoxidized  sulphur  in  them  only  represented  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  sulphur 
which  the  liyer  secretes,  and  that  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  bile  the  larger 
proportion  are  absorbed.  That  under  the  influence  of  purgatiyes  unchanged  bile  is 
occasionally  discharged  from  the  bowel,  is  true,  but  this  ^mishes  no  proof  of  any 
increase  oi  that  secretion ;  for  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  decomposed  and 
absorbed  in  ^e  alimentary  canal,  and  any  cause  which  increases  the  rapidity  of 
its  passage  there  must  render  absorption  and  decomposition  less  complete.  These 
arguments  conyinced  the  Committee  that  no  accurate  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  bile  secreted  by  the  liver  was  to  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the 
faeces.  They  therefore  resolyed  that  the  collection  of  bile  directly  through  arti- 
flcial  fistuliB  made  with  the  pdl-bladder  was  the  only  means  open  to  them  of  de« 
termining  how  far  mercury  mfluenced  that  secretion. 

Prof.  &nnett  then  described  the  efforts  made  to  establish  fistulce  in  fourteen  do^, 
and  the  apparatus  which  had  been  constructed  to  collect  the  bile  and  prevent  its 
beiiig  disturbed  by  the  animal.  The  investigations  were  carefully  conducted  by 
Dr.  W.  Rutherford  and  Dr.  Gamgee,  occasionaBy  assisted  by  Dr.  Fraser,  and  super- 
intended by  the  Committee.  lie  gave,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  results  of  four  series 
of  experiments  to  determine  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  without  and  with  mer- 
cury. It  was  soon  observed  that  the  amount  of  bile  ob&ined  varied  greatly  from 
day  to  day,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  food  and  drink  given,  or  any  other  known 
circumstance.  This  pointed  out  a  serious  fallacy  in  the  observations  of  previous 
experimenters,  who  had  been  satisfled  with  estimating  the  amount  of  bile  farmed 
by  collecting  it  for  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  for  one  or  two  days.  In  each  series  of 
experiments,  an  average  of  the  collections  was  taken  for  six  entire  days,  first  with- 
out and  then  with  mercury,  and  the  quantities  obtained  were  calculated  so  as  to 
determine  the  amount  of  bile  as  compared  with  each  kilogramme  of  the  dog's  weight 
and  each  kilogramme  of  the  dog's  food.  In  many  important  respects  tne  results 
obtained  differed  from  those  of  previous  investigators.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repro- 
duce the  tables  and  observations  made  in  this  abstract,  because  it  waft  pointed  out 
that  further  researches  were  required  before  so  difficult  and  intricate  a  subject 
could  be  sufficiently  investigatea  to  warrant  the  formation  'of  conclusions.  All 
that  need  be  stated  at  present  is,  that  in  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  mercury 
had  not  caused  any  sensible  effects  either  upon  the  biliary  or  urinary  secretions. 
The  author  concluded  by  observing  that,  should  the  Section  considerjthe  researches 
of  the  Committee  so  far  deserving  of  encouragement  as  to  be  assisted  by  a  small 
grant  from  the  frmds  of  tJie  AaKKuation,  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  report  more 
definite  results  next  year, 

7* 
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On  the  Epithd'mm  of  the  Cornea  of  the  Ox  in  relation  to  the  OrowtJi  of  Stra^ 
ttJUd  Epithelium.     By  Professor  Cleland,  M,D, 

In  this  communication  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  coraea  the  cells  of  the  deepest  stratum,  which  are  columnar,  degenerate 
and  disappear  without  becoming  more  superficiaL  It  was  pointed  out  that  next  to 
these  conunnar  cells  were  others  of  greater  breadth  sending  in  processes  between 
them,  and  that  superficial  to  these  were  small  cells^  many  of  them  with  two  nuclei, 
and  likewise  many  free  nuclei,  and  that  beyond  this  stratum  the  cells  became  gra- 
dually larger,  flatter,  and  more  solid  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  free  surface.  In  con- 
clusion it  was  pointed  out  that  although  the  circumstances  of  nutrition  in  the  case 
of  the  corneal  epithelium  were  too  singular  to  permit  our  safely  assuming'  that  other 
stratified  epithelia  grew  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  facts  brought  forward  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  in  these  structures  the  deepest  cells  were  not  necessarily  the 
Youngest,  and  that  cells  might  be  removed  from  tnem  by  other  means  besides  pass- 
ing to  the  surface.  

On  some  Points  connected  with  the  Joints  and  Ligaments  of  the  J/and> 
By  Professor  Cleland^  M,D» 

The  following  were  the  principal  points  brought  forward : — 

In  flexion  and  extension  of  the  wrist  the  semilunar  bone  slides  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform;  and  in' over-extension  of  the  wrist 
it  is  supported  by  two  ligaments,  which  descend  and  converge  to  be  attached  on 
its  palmar  surface,  precisely  according  to  the  principle  by  means  of  which  the 
sacnun  is  suspended  between  the  haunch-bones. 

In  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  lateral  movement  is  prevented  in 
flexion  while  it  is  allowed  in  extension,  by  the  lateral  ligaments  taking  origin  from 
points  nearer  the  extremity  than  the  front  of  the  metacaq>al  1)one,  and  by  the  distal 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  being  much  broader  in  front  than  behind,  so  that  the 
lateral  ligaments  are  stretched  over  the  broad  part  in  flexion.  The  arrangement 
gives  strength  in  grasping. 

Strong  ligaments,  hitherto  undescribed,  extend  from  the  sides  of  the  phalanges 
near  the  phalangeal  articulations,  and  are  inserted  into  the  skin,  helping  to  retain  the 
diflerent  parts  of  the  integument  in  the  positions  which  they  are  adapted  to  occupy. 

Microscopical  Preparation  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Cornea, 
By  Professor  Cleland,  M,D. 
This  preparation,  which  consisted  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  superficial 
lavers  ot  the  cornea  of  a  sheep,  exhibited  a  perfect  network  continued  from  nerves 
all  of  which  entered  at  the  periphery.  The  cords  of  the  network,  although  placed 
at  slightly  varying  levels,  united  to  form  a  single  stratum :  they  appeared  to  con- 
sist each  of  several  fibres.  5  No  terminations  of  nerves  could  be  seen,  nor  any  fibres 
given  off*  from  the  network,  either  to  the  surface  or  deep  parts  of  the  cornea. 

On  a  new  form  of  Cephalopodous  Ova,  By  Dr.  Collingwood,  M,A,^  F,L,S, 
This  paper  was  a  description,  accompanied  by  drawings,  of  a  remarkable  body, 
found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  ova  imbedded 
in  a  transparent  jelly  resembling  frog's  spawn,  and  floating  freely  in  the  sea.  The 
ova  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  those  of  some  species  of  Cephalopod,  but  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  any  other  known  form.  The  author  compared  it  with  the 
described  forms  deposited  by  Octopus,  Sepia,  Sepioteuthus,  Loli^o,  &c.,  to  none  of 
which  it  bore  any  resemblance ;  and  he  exhibited  microscopic  drawings  of  the 
young  Cephalopoda  in  various  stages  of  development. 


On  tJie  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Air  onVital  Action  as  tested  by  the  Air-pump* 
By  JoHx  Davy,  M.J).,  F,Ii.S. 
In  this  paper  the  author  described  a  certain  number  of  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  showed  how  much  longer  some  animals  are  capable  of  resisting  privation 
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of  air  than  others.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  an  egg,  an  inchoate  animal,  so  to  speak, 
was  hatched,  producing  a  healthy  chicken,  uter  haying  been  acted  on  by  the 
air-pump  26  days, — a  young  bird  expiring  in  about  half  a  minute,  a  fish,  the 
minnow,  in  about  an  hour ;  the  frog  and  toad  in  about  the  same  time ;  the  earth- 
worm in  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  insects,  such  as  the  bee,  dragonfly,  and  but- 
terfly, after  apparent  death  for  more  than  an  hour,  recovering  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  that  repeatedly. 

By  other  experiments  on  birds  by  means  of  submersion  in  water,  he  showed  that 
different  species  varied  greatly  in  ability  to  bear  exclusion  of  air :  thus,  while  all 
the  small  nirds  of  which  he  had  made  tnal  expired  imder  water  in  a  minute  or  less, 
the  buzzard  lived  about  two  minutes  and  a  half;  the  common  fowl  about  four 
minutes  and  a  half;  the  goose  and  duck  about  ten  minutes. 

Ileasoning  on  the  results,  he  infers  that  each  individual  animal  has  something 
peculiar  in  its  organization,  determining  its  peculiarities  of  function  or  action- 
peculiarities  more  readily  described  than  accounted  for.  He  holds  the  subject  to 
De,  in  a  great  measure,  mysterious ;  nor  is  he  sanguine,  referring  to  the  new  and 
ingenious  views  relative  to  the  genesis  of  species,  that  they  will  tend,  except  par- 
tially, to  enlighten  the  subject,  considering  that  life  itself  is  a  mystery,  and  the 
origmation  of  life,  as  regarcis  natural  science,  an  unsolved  problem. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  Life  mid  Mind,    By  Robebt  Dunn. 


Vocal  and  other  Influences  vpon  Mankind,  from  Pendency  of  the  Epiglottis, 
By  George  Duncan  Gibb,  M.A,,  M.D.,  LL,D, 
The  author  gave  the  results  of  his  examination  with  the  laryngoscope  of  4600 
healthy  persons,  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  varying  positions  of  ufe,  which  showed 
that  in  old  the  epiglottis  was  found  to  be  quite  pendent,  in  place  of  a  vertical 
position.  He  determined  that  this  was  hereditary  in  many  instances,  for  it  was 
found  in  the  mother  and  her  child.  This  made  the  percentage  to  be  11  amongst 
Europeans ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  much  greater  in  the  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
280  of  whom  he  had  examined.  The  influences  observed  in  Europeans  were  a 
modification  of  the  natural  voice,  which  tended  towards  a  bass  tone  in  adult 
males ;  the  singing  voice  was  materially  altered,  and  in  the  female  sex  the  higher 
notes  could  not  be  produced  at  all  in  some  persons,  whilst  in  others  it  weakened 
their  vocal  power  and  compass.  The  author  had  never  known  a  great  female 
singer  to  possess  a  pendent  epiglottis.  He  contrasted  the  direction  of  the  voice 
in  cases  of  erect  ana  pendent  epiglottis ;  in  the  latter  the  voice  strikes  the  back  of 
the  throat,  behind,  instead  of  in  front  of,  the  soft  palate.  Younp  girls  with  pen- 
dency can  never  expect  to  become  singers  of  any  note  unless  it  be  remedied,  and 
in  them,  and  in  boys  too,  the  voice  is  not  clear  and  silverv  as  it  ought  to  be.  Cer- 
tain constitutional  peculiarities  were  also  noticed,  and  there  was  a  predisposition 
to  contract  the  exanthemata  and  other  diseases  of  an  epidemic  nature.  The  author 
concluded  by  referring  to  the  large  number  of  pendencies  in  Britain,  over  3,000,000, 
and  the  means  to  be  taken  to  remedy  it. 

Observations  with  the  Spectroscope  on  Animal  Substances, 
By  E.  IUt  Lankesteb. 
By  means  of  dark  bands  produced  in  the  prismatic  spectnmi  (when  light  is 
transmitted  through  coloured  solutions)  it  has  been  shown,  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and 
by  Prof.  Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  that  vaiious  coloured  bodies  may  to  defimtely  re- 
cognized. Mr.  Sorby  has  also  made  many  observations  of  vegetable  colours,  and 
invented  a  very  convenient  form  of  spectroscope.  The  author  s  observations  were 
made  upon  vanous  coloured  substances  in  the  lower  animals ;  by  this  means  he  had 
detectea  chlorophyl  in  Hydra  and  the  frcsliwater  iSponf/illa,  which  had  before  been 
suspected  to  be  present,  but  of  which  there  was  no  certainty.  In  various  worms 
(Eunice,  Lumbncus,  Hit^do),  in  an  insect-larva  (Chironomm),  and  in  a  moUusk 
(Planorbis)  he  had  found  the  same  red  substance  (cruorine)  discovered  by  Stokes 
in  the  blood  of  man  and  vertebrates.  This  was  remarkable,  since  the  rea  matter 
was  deficient  in  nearly  all  moUusks  and  insects ;  and,  moreover,  in  vertebrates  it  was 
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concentrated  into  red  corpuscles,  which  was  not  the  case  with  invertebrateB.  A 
new  green  blood-colouring-matter  was  described  by  its  spectninii  found  in  the 
blood  of  some  annelids  (Sipkonostoma),  A  large  number  of  orange,  red,  green,  and 
yellow  pigments  were  obtained  in  solution  by  ether,  from  marine  SpongeSj  Polyioa, 
Crustacea,  and  other  animals;  but  none  of  these  had  given  definite  absorption-bands 
by  which  they  could  be  recognized  and  characterized.  It  appeared  that  mere  pig- 
ments did  not  present  the  phenomenon,  whilst  other  bodies  not  of  a  fidfy  nature 
did.  It  was  very  desirable  that  further  observations  should  be  made  with  the 
spectroscope  on  animal  substances. 

NouveUe  comparaison  des  membres  pdviers  et  thoraeiques  chez  VHomm6,  les 
MammifereSy  les  Oiseauco  et  Us  Reptiles  dSdiuU  de  la  torsion  de  Vhumerw, 
Par  Chablbs  Mabtikb*.  ___^ 

Life — its  Nature,  Origin,  ^c.    By  P.  Mblvillb. 

Notes  of  Eoffperiments  with  Poisons  ^c.  on  Young  Salmon.  By  Dr.  M'Iktosh. 
These  experiments  were  performed  in  1862  and  1863  on  newly  hatched  fish, 
which,  from  their  transparency,  are  very  favourable  subjects.  The  most  numerous 
were  those  with  Flem.  tinct.  of  aconite,  which  at  first  caused  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion, with  twitchinj^  and  considerable  muscular  movement.  The  heart's  action 
by-and-by  became  irregidar,  and  then  a  remarkable  tendency  to  more  rapid 
motion  of  the  auricle  appeared,  with  a  slowing  of  the  ventricular  action,  and  the 
latter  became  more  marked  as  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  generally  increased. 
Under  the  action  of  this  poison  some  very  interesting  observations  may  be  made  on 
the  heart's  action ;  and  from  the  non-rnythmical  movements  of  the  cavities,  s 
halt  was  now  and  then  caused  by  the  contractions  occurring  at  the  same  time. 
The  general  result  was  that  the  auricle  contracted  twice  for  eadi  ventricular  action. 
This  condition  was  independent  of  the  respiratory  process.  Other  drugs  experi- 
mented with  were  tinct.  di^talis,  creosote,  sulphuric  ether,  chloric  eflier,  mor- 
phia, chloroform,  bleaching-powder.  ammonia,  &c.  A  few  minims  of  a  solution  of 
bleaching-powder  proved  rapidly  mtal  j  and  though  the  fish  was  placed  undet 
running  water  in  a  few  minutes,  and  before  motion  ceased,  it  did  not  recover. 
Muscular  irritability  and  convulsive  movements  continued  for  about  a  minute 
after  the  heart's  action  had  ceased  under  chloroform.  Considerable  vitality  was 
exhibited  when  the  fish  was  placed  in  sea- water,  death  ensuing  slowly  from  cardiac 
congestion  caused  by  the  shrivelling  of  the  superficial  textures,  and  consequent 
shutting  up  of  the  blood-channels;  and  secondly,  from  a  peculiar  coagulation 
and  haraenmg  of  the  yelk-sac  and  the  resulting  interference  with  nutrition.  The 
tentacles  of  an  anemone  (Tealia  crassicornis)  did  not  appear  to  exert  a  poisonous  or 
paralyzing  action,  but  the  young  fish  died  slowlv  from  the  physical  injuries  in- 
flicted by  the  dart-cells.  Ilegeneration  of  artificial  wounds  rapidly  ensued,  and 
when  the  tip  of  the  tail  was  cut  off  some  curious  effects  were  oDserved  in  regard 
to  the  clot  which  formed  at  the  tip  of  the  artery. 

On  the  Adaptation  of  the  Structure  of  the  Shell  of  the  Bird's  J^g  to  the 
Function  of  Mespiration.  By  Dr.  G.  Ogilvie. 
The  principal  object  of  this  ]japer  was  to  call  attention  to  the  constant  occiurence 
of  a  cavernous  stratum  on  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  the  eggj  formed  by  a  series  of 
warty  excrescences  from  the  calcareous  crust,  and  covered  m  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  shell,  which  adheres  so  intimately  to  the  points  of  the  tubercles  that 
a  fleecy  film  is  always  left  when  the  membrane  is  torn  off  from  the  inside  of  the 
shell,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  removed  only  by  burning  it  off  by  calcination 
though  the  nature  of  the  structure  may  be  shown  m  other  ways,  as  by  sections  and 
the  use  of  aniline  dyes,  which  tinge  the  fibrous  tissue^  with  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
shell  proper.  The  penetration  of  the  external  air  into  the  cavernous  structure) 
through  tne  overlying  stratum  of  the  calcareous  crust,  is  facilitated  by  the  pore-li^ 
pits  on  the  outside  of  the  shell,  which,  though  in  many  cases  they  do  not  go  directly 

*  See  Appendix. 
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much  below  the  surfEice,  yet  may  be  shown,  by  the  permeation  of  coloured  liquids, 
to  fiimish  an  indirect  communication  with  the  vacuities  of  the  deep  layer,  either 
by  fissures  or  cracks  passing  between  them,  or  by  the  more  pervious  nature  of  the 
intervening  tract  This  general  arrangement  of  an  upper  comnact  and  a  lower 
cavernous  stratum  has  a  certain  analogy  with  the  structure  of  tne  internal  tissue 
of  leaves,  amounting,  indeed,  in  some  cases  to  so  close  a  resemblance  that  one 
might  readily  compare  the  shell  of  some  chelonian  reptiles  to  the  parenchyma  of  a 
leaf  which  liad  undergone  calcification ;  and  as  in  the  egg-shell  we  have  the  pore- 
like pits  on  the  outer  surface  to  facilitate  the  permeation  of  the  fdr  to  the  subjacent 
stratum,  so  in  floating  leaves,  which  have  their  stomata  on  the  upper  epidermis, 
we  generally  have  some  arrangement  to  lessen  the  obstructive  influence  of  the 
layer  of  compact  tissue  between  them  and  the  spongy  parenchyma  below.  *  Of  this 
perhaps  we  have  the  most  striking  example  in  tne  large  tapering  cells  in  the  leaf  of 
the  White  Water  Lilj,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  aniline  dve,  become 
very  conspicuous  objects  from  the  reaoiness  with  which  they  take  in  the  colour ; 
they  somewhat  resemble  a  series  of  nails  driven  through  the  compact  tissue,  with 
their  flattened  heads  immediately  under  the  stomata,  and  their  points  projecting 
into  the  air-spaces  below.  As  another  example  of  such  an  arrangement,  refereiice 
was  made  to  the  vacuity  under  each  stomatic  opening  in  the  upper  layer  of  paren- 
chyma in  the  leaf  of  the  common  pond-weed. 

On  the  Antiseptic  Properties  of  the  Sulphites.    By  Dr.  Polli,  of  Milan* 

Sulphurous  acid  was  said  to  be  the  most  active  agent  in  arresting  all  organic  fer- 
mentation. As  the  add,  however,  was  not  easily  applicable  in  experiment.  Dr. 
PoUi  had  undertaken  an  investigation  as  to  the  action  of  the  sulpnites  of  lime, 
hyposulphite  of  magnesia,  sulphite  of  magnesia,  and  sxdphite  of  soda.  These  sub- 
stances were  found  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  sulphurous  acid,  with  the  advan- 
tage that  their  action  was  more  uniform  and  certam  and  constant  In  experi- 
menting on  animals  and  himself,  he  found  that  lar^e  doses  could  be  taken  witnout 
risk.  On  killing  animalH  treated  with  sulphites,  ana  others  not  so  treated,  he  found 
that  the  former  were  most  slow  to  decompose,  and,  indeed,  remained  quite  fresh 
when  the  others  were  putrescent  and  offensive.  Ajiother  series  of  experiments 
showed  that  in  one  class  the  administration  of  the  sulphites  was  sufficient  to  eflect 
a  more  or  less  rapid  cure  in  cases  where  blood-poisoning  was  present,  as  in  fevers. 
Dr.  Polli  was  anxious  to  have  it  clearly  stated  tnat  he  did  not  attribute  this  to  any 
curative  power  in  the  sulphites,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  arrested  decomposition,  and 
by  so  domg  allowed  the  animal  to  recover  by  the  recuperative  power  existing  in  its 
own  constitution.  The  author  thought  his  observations  conclusive  as  to  the  excel- 
lent influence  of  the  sulphites  on  certain  diseases. 

On  Coagulation  of  the  Blood — a  correction  of  the  Ammonia  Theory. 
By  Dr.  W.  B.  Riohabdsok. 

On  some  Effects  produced  by  applying  tJxtreme  Cold  to  certain  parts  of  the 
Nervous  /System,    By  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson. 

On  certain  Effects  of  the  Concentrated  Solar  Bays  upon  (he  Tissues  of  Living 
Animals  immersed  in  Water.    By  George  Robinson,  M.D. 

After  adverting  to  the  wonderful  efiects  of  the  composite  nature  of  the  solar  rays, 
and  to  the  circumstance  that  water  of  all  fluids  next  to  the  air  is  the  medium  most 
intimately  connected  with  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  efiects  he  has  observed  when  he  has  concentrated  the  solar  rays  on  nu- 
merous bodies  immersed  in  water. 

The  most  remarkable  results  were  those  obtained  in  experimenting  on  small 
fishes  and  frogs.  To  the  former  the  action  of  the  rays,  when  concen&ated  upon 
the  heacL  was  immediately  fatal ;  of  the  latter  the  skm  was  shrivelled  and  disco- 
loured. Even  on  his  own  hand  the  effect  was  immediately  perceptible,  pain  followed 
by  inflammation. 

He  concluded  with  remarking,  "  It  would  therefore;  from  this  particular  rela- 
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tion,  appear  that  the  nervous  structures  of  living  animals  are  peculiarly  senatiTe 
to  the  stimulating  a^ncies  present  in  the  solar  rays^  irrespective  of  the  actual  heat 
of  the  latter ;  and  it  is  thus  rendered  probable  that  it  is  not  the  calorific  element  of 
those  rays  that  produces  the  eflfects  witnessed  in  my  experiments.  Whether  or  not 
their  actinic  or  chemical  part  chiefly  operates  in  these  cases,  or  whether  another 
active  power  nearly  allied  to  electricity,  or  the  nervous  force  itself  is  really  con- 
tained m  the  sun's  rays,  must  be  left  for  further  research." 

On  the  Ftesence  of  Quinine  and  other  Alkaloids  in  the  Animal  Economy  * 
By  Wentworth  L.  Scott. 

Professor  Allen  Thomson  exhibited  microscopical  preparations  of  the  Cochlea, 
of  the  Retina;  and  of  Teeth  of  Fossil  Fishes. 


A  Contiihution  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Pilot  Whale  (Globioccphalus  svineval). 

By  Prof.  Turner. 

Two  innominate  arteries  arose  from  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta; 
the  right  bifurcated,  and  by  one  branch  gave  origin  to  the  carotis  cerebralis,  carotis 
facialis,  and  subclavian  arteries,  by  the  other  to  the  cervico-occipitalis  and  the 
art.  thoracica  posterior  dextra.  The  left  innominate  gave  origin  to  a  small  thyroid 
artery  and  then  bifurcated :  its  anterior  branch  divided  into  carotis  facialis  and 
subclavia  sinistra ;  its  posterior  branch  into  cai'otis  cerebralis  and  cervico-occipi- 
tahs.  The  art.  thoracica  post,  sinistra  arose  from  the  back  of  the  arch  dose  to  its 
junction  with  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  cerebral  carotids  diminished  very  much 
m  size  before  entering  the  skull,  as  Sharpey  and  Von  Baer  had  already  shown  in 
the  porpoise.  The  weight  of  the  brain  was  58  oz.,  and  the  amount  of  blood  con- 
veyed to  it  by  these  arteries  was  much  less  than  in  the  adult  human  brain,  so  that 
the  functional  activity  is  necessarily  slower  than  in  the  brain  of  Man. 

The  stomach  was  subdivided  into  five  compartments :  the  1st  and  2nd  communi- 
cated with  the  bottom  of^  the  oesophagus,  and  along  with  the  3rd  corresponded  to 
the  first  three  subdivisions  of  the  stomach  of  the  porpoise.  The  4th  compartment 
in  the  Pilot  Whale  is  not  difierentiated  in  the  porpoise,  but  the  6th  compartment 
corresponds  to  the  4th  or  sigmoid  stomach  of  the  porpoise.  Between  it  and  the 
cylindrical  duodenum  was  a  dilatation,  which  differed  from  the  dilated  commence- 
ment of  the  duodenum  in  the  porpoise  in  not  having  the  hepatico-pancreatic  duct 
opening  into  it. 

These  and  other  details  are  given  much  more  fully  in  the  *  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,'  November  18(57. 


Microscopic  preparations  in  illustration  of  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  the  bile- 
passages  and  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  were  exhibited  by 
Prof.  Turner.  The  preparations  were  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stirling,  Assistant  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  sections  of  the  liver, 
from  the  rabbit,  served  to  confirm  the  recent  views  of  Hering  and  others,  that  the 
bile  passes  to  the  periphery  of  the  lobules  in  channels,  which  lie  between  and  have 
their  walls  formed  by  the  liver-cells,  and  which  communicate  with  the  interlo- 
bular branches  of  the  hepatic  duct. 


GEOGEAPHY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Address  hy  Sir  SAMrEL  Bakeb,  F,Ii,G,fS,,  President  of  the  Section, 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since,  in  the  month  of  September  18C6,  jaded  with  the 
anxiety  and  fatigue  of  neaily  five  years'  exploration,  I  and  the  devoted  companion 
of  my  journey — my  wife — returned  to  civilization  from  a  land  of  savages,  from  the 
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Albert  N*yanza ;  and  we  rejoiced  that,  iu  conjunction  with  the  discoveries  of  Speke 
and  Grant,  we  had  secured  for  England  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Isile- 
sources.  ...  I  have  received  many  rewards  for  this  long  period  of  trial  and 
difficulty  in  African  research, — ^the  approbation  of  Her  Majesty,  the  gold  medals 
of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Societies  of  both  England  and  France,  and  the  cordial 
reception  of  the  account  of  our  travels  given  in  the  '  Albert  N'yanza  Great  Basin 
of  tne  Nile  ;*  but  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  esteem  as  one  of  the  highest 
honours  the  compliment  that  has  been  bestowed  bythe  British  Association,  by  their 
invitation  that  1  should  occupy  the  position  of  I^resident  of  their  geographical 
section. 

When  I  look  upon  my  right  hand  and  upon  my  left,  and  find  myself  supported 
by  those  veterans  of  science  and  of  industry,  by  those  men  whose  heads  have  grown 
grey  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  whose  intellects,  enriched  by  the  experience 
of  a  long  life,  we  regard  with  reverence  and  esteem,  I  feel  with  much  humility  that 
I  am  a  usurper  of  the  Presidential  chair  which  has  been  so  ably  and  so  honourably 
filled  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  time-honoured  Presi- 
dents of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  the  Ethnological  Societies. 

But,  as  the  3'ounger  trees  grow  up  beneath  the  branches  of  the  venerable  oaks 
and  prosper  in  their  shade,  even  so  I  venture  to  rise  between  my  much-honoured 
supporters,  and  recall  to  recollection  the  important  fact  that  the  high  and  prominent 
position  now  held  by  the  geographical  section  in  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Association  is  due  to  the  labour  and  untiring  energy  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  to 
whom  belongs  tiie  merit  of  having  given  to  Geography  an  independent  place  in  the 
Meetings  of  this  general  parliament  of  science. 

Geography  is  worthy  of  this  high  position,  as  nearly  every  science  is  dependent 
upon  our  Knowledge  of  the  earth. 

Astronomy  would  afford  meagre  results  were  we  ignoi-ant  of  the  spherical  form  of 
our  world,  and  were  our  observations  confined  to  our  own  cloudy  shores ;  but  our 
observations  aro  directed  ^m  stations  in  all  positions  on  the  globe,  the  knowledge 
of  those  positions  being  due  to  our  first  explorers. 

Ethnology  is  a  twin  sister  of  geographical  science,  as  the  numerous  races  of  human 
beings  (so  diverse  and  inexplicable)  that  inhabit  the  various  portions  of  the  earth, 
from  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  Arctic  to  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa,  would 
have  been  unknown  but  for  the  researches  of  geographers  and  explorers. 

Theology  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  study  of  geography ;  the  history  of  man 
from  the  remote  beginning  is  linked  with  a  description  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
when  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image."  From  that  time  the  very 
elements  of  our  creed  are  connected  with  particular  positions  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  most  important  events  that  have  influenced  the  march  of  civilization 
and  the  spread  of  Christianity  have  occurred  in  certwn  places  that  throw  intense 
interest  upon  the  science  of  geography.  The  wanderings  of  certain  nomadic  tribes 
seeking  for  new  pastures  for  their  flocks  have  brought  to  light  new  countries,  and 
have  implanted  new  religions.  The  arrival  from  Chaldea  01  Abraham,  the  simple 
Arab  chieftain  with  his  followers  who  settled  in  a  new  country,  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  Jewish  history,  followed  by  those  mighty  events  at  distant  intervals,  the 
Exodus  fi'om  Egypt,  the  buildinjj  of  Jerusalem,  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Roman  con- 
quest, until  at  length,  by  the  victories  of  Ctesar,  the  West  waa  rescued  from  its 
savagedom,  and  the  road  was  opened  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  followed  by  the  light 
of  truth.  All  this  wonderful  train  of  progression  is  based  on  g:eography ;  and,  as  St. 
Paul  with  untiring  zeal  journeyed  often  "  in  peiils  of  waters,  in  penis  of  robbers,  in 
perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
nunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness,"  even  so  the  missionary  and  the  explorer 
have  united  in  patiently  boring  their  way  through  lands  that  have  lain  hidden  since 
the  world's  creation  ;  and  these  countries  have  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  the  earth's 
history.  Far-distant  lands,  tenanted  by  savage  races  that  knew  no  God,  rescued 
from  a  state  of  barrenness,  are  smiling  with  prosperity ;  the  wild  beasts  and  the 
heathen  have  retreated  before  advancing  civilization,  ond  tlic  soimd  of  the  church- 
bell  rings  at  our  very  antipodes.  Thus  is  religion  linked  with  the  study  of  the 
earth.  The  advancement  of  Christianity  is  dependent  upon  the  migrations  of 
Christians  that  shall  implant  the  seed  of  truth  in  foreigu  soils.     Those  migrations 
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are  dependent  upon  geographical  discoyeries  that  shall  brinj?  to  light  countries  and 
cUmates  fkyouraole  to  the  development  of  European  races.  Thus  civilization  will  ad- 
vance to  a  higher  standard  in  such  latitudes  aa  are  conducive  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise ;  the  severity  of  an  Arctic  region  would  be  as  great  a  barrier  to  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  inhabitants  as  would  the  burning  sun  and  barren  sand  of  the  desert  where 
Nature  has  withheld  everv  blessing  from  mankind.  In  such  localities  the  human 
energies  are  overpowered  oy  the  oppression  of  circumstances^  and  a  high  standard 
of  civilization  can  never  be  attainea.  If,  therefore,  civilization  be  mainly  dependent 
upon  temperature  and  geographical  position,  it  will  be  exhibited  in  the  highest  de- 
gree withm  particular  latitudes  comprised  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  discovery  of 
countries  that  afford  the  requisite  conditions  for  such  advancement  has  been  the 
grandest  result  of  comparatively  modem  geography.  In  tracing  the  progress  of 
geographical  science  fh)m  the  earliest  period  of  history,  we  are  strucK^  with  the 
marvellouB  strides  effected  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Mosaical  history  accounts  for  4004  years  firom  the 
ereation  of  the  first  man  imtil  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  thus  establishes  the  recorded 
existence  of  man  for  a  period  of  6871  years  to  the  present  day,  we  must  regard  with 
the  most  intense  interest  the  mysterious  development  of  the  world  during  that  space 
of  time. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  most  ancient  maritime  power  described  in  history,  the 
ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  having  been  their  London  and  LiverpooL  Even  at  the 
remote  date  when  Pharoah  Necho  governed  Egypt,  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to 
have  circumnavigated  AMca,  having  passed  through  a  canal  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Ked  Sea,  and  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Thus 
was  mysterious  Africa  sailed  around  at  that  remote  age, — an  object  of  barren  wonder 
to  the  mariners,  who  were  amazed  to  find  the  rising  sun  upon  their  right  hand  in- 
stead of  on  their  left  upon  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  east  and 
coasting  north. 

The  Phosnicians  are  supposed  to  have  traded  with  England,  and  to  have  obtained 
tin  from  Cornwall ',  they  founded  Carthage,  which  subsequently  gave  birth  to  the 
adventurous  explorer  Hanno,  who  coastea  the  western  shores  of  Africa  to  near  the 
Equator. 

In  those  days  the  principal  objects  of  exploration  were  commerce  and  conquest: 
there  was  no  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  with  a  Murchison  as  President,  to  support 
the  love  of  science  and  adventure ;  but  the  report  of  the  explorer,  if  successful,  was, 
as  in  the  case  of  Csssar,  Venij  vidi,  vici ! 

The  voyages  of  the  ancients  were  generally  confined  to  coasting  or  to  croesinff 
narrow  seas  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  performed 
at  the  present  day  by  the  Arabs  in  navigating  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Ked  Sea. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  acquamted  with  India  and  Ceylon,  as  the 
presents  of  peacocks  to  Solomon  must  have  been  brought  from  one  of  those  coun- 
tries, that  species  of  bird  bein^  unknown  in  Africa.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
extended  geographical  knowledge  into  the  far  interior  of  Indian  and  the  founding  of 
Alexandria  added  an  important  seaport  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Although  the  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians  had  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  established  trading-stations  upon  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  their  explorations  were  boimded  by  that  impassable  barrier  ix)  the 
west — ^the  mysterious  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  had  visited  Zanzibar,  and  doubtless 
they  had  penetrated  fiEur  into  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  had  heard  of  Ihe 
existence  of  the  great  lakes  which  Ptolemy  long  afterwards  placed  upon  his  map, 
from  the  description  of  native  merchants,  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile  j  out  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  no  human  eye  had  pierced  the 
mystery  of  the  Atlantic.  At  that  time  there  were  two  great  geographical  questions 
to  be  solved — ^the  Nile  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  rich  in  geographical  discovery.  Marco  Polo's  trsvdsifl 
Asia  had  brought  renown  to  Venice ;  and  Vasco  de  Gama  had,  by  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  sustained  the  honour  of  Portugal,  which  enterprising  coimtry  assumed 
the  lead  in  exploration,  until  Columbus  achieved  the  feat  that  completely 
altered  the  geography  of  nis  age — ^the  discovery  of  America.  How  little  did  he 
dream  that,  within  the  short  interval  of  three  and  a  half  centuries,  the  New  World 
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tiiat  he  had  discorered  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Old  I-^that  upon  the  waves 
which  rocked  the  frail  canoes,  iron-dads  would  £y  the  stars  and  stripes,  that  a  vast 
nation  of  Christian  men  should  spring  from  the  new  soil  and  people  the  desolate 
wastes,  that  the  wilderness  should  become  a  garden  and  the  swamps  luxuriant 
cotton-fields,  that  great  cities  should  arise  upon  the  margin  of  her  rivers,  that  the 
slave  should  be  rendered  free,  and  that  the  electric  spark  should  speak  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  the  Athmtic  and  hold  communication  each  minute  with  the  W  est  1 
— ^that  weary  distant  West,  to  which  for  weeks  and  weeks  he  had  struggled  on 
towards  unlmown  shores,  lost  on  a  boundless  ocean,  but  trusting  in  a  Divine  Guide 
who  watched  over  the  human  instrument  that  steered  onwards  on  the  grand  path  to 
civilization. 

In  the  short  period  of  880  years,  a  small  fractional  portion  of  the  interval  assigned 
to  the  existence  of  man  upon  our  earth,  what  vast  changes  have  occurred,  not  only 
in  geographical  discovery,  but  by  its  results !  America  has  become  a  giant,  an 
irresistible  power  upon  her  own  soil,  separated  from  Europe  by  an  ocean  that  renders 
her  secure  from  hostile  aggression.  With  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  frigid 
to  the  torrid  zone,  with  tertile  soil,  boundless  forests,  navigable  rivers  of  prodigious 
extent,  and  commodious  ports,  the  friture  of  that  wonderful  country  may  be  pro- 
gnosticated by  a  comparison  with  the  past.  The  first  steps  of  a  young  colony  are 
sLovr  and  frill  of  difficulty  ]  but  if  in  880  years  America  has  attained  her  present  hi^h 
position  from  an  utterly  savage  state,  what  part  will  that  vast  continent  assume  m 
the  friture  history  of  the  world  P 

If  possible,  more  wonderfril  in  rapid  advancement  than  America  is  that  extraor- 
dinary country  beneath  our  very  feet  Australia  is  an  instance  afibrding  a  practical 
result  of  that  wide  theory,  that  temperature  and  geo^phical  position  are  the  chan- 
nels of  civilization,  and  that  according  to  the  conditions  of  climate  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  localitv  will  be  its  degree  in  the  scale  of  progress.  Within  the  memory 
of  many  who  are  here  present,  the  now  important  cities  of  Australia  were  mere  bujk 
upon  the  family  tree  of  colonies.  Blessea  with  the  favourable  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  geographical  position,  they  have  burst  suddenly  into  bloom.  Not  only 
nave  we  that  vast  pyramid  of  gold  exposed  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  as  proof  of  the 
value  of  Australia,  but  we  possess  a  more  lasting  testimony  of  the  importance  of 
that  fifth  section  of  the  globe  in  the  imports  of  tcool  of  the  finest  quality.  This  is 
the  most  oomplete  proof  of  success,  as  the  locality  most  favourable  to  the  fine- wool- 
bearing  species  of  slieep  is  that  most  specially  adapted  for  the  European  races  of 
mankind. 

We  have  thus  two  grand  examples  before  us  of  the  energy  and  vitality  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Great  Britain,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  was  an 
island  of  half-naked  sava^,  whose  explorations  were  confined  to  coasting  their 
own  shores  in  hide  and  wicker-work  canoes,  has  in  the  course  of  ages  fulfilled  her 
great  destiny,  and  is  become  the  parent  of  the  East  and  West  Australia  and 
America  are  the  two  huge  children  of  the  old  mother,  grand  o^prings  from  which 
must  fiow  the  sources  oi  civilization. 

But  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  when  we  regard  these  mighty  results  of  geogra- 
phical enterprise  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  geography,  that  all-important 
science  which  we  have  now  the  honour  to  reprosenl^  whispers  this  warning  in  our 
cars — *'  That  as  we  have  peopled  distant  lands,  and  nursed  these  infants  until  they 
have  become  great,  the  mother  should  no  longer  hold  them  in  the  leading-strings 
of  childhood,  but  that,  as  stalwart  sons  grown  into  manhood  launch  independently 
upon  the  world,  so  should  our  great  offsprings,  Canada  and  Australia,  regard  the  old 
mother  with  affection,  but  assume  their  position  of  independence."  Geography  is 
the  base  of  diplomacy.  There  are  things  difiicult,  but  possible ;  but  there  are  ob- 
stacles of  Nature  that  are  impossible  to  overcome.  The  Atlantic  declares  the  inde- 
pendence of  Canada,  as  no  support  could  be  aflforded  by  Great  Britain  in  a  contest 
with  America. 

It  is  natural  to  our  insular  position  that  geographical  science  should  be  more 
deeply  appreciated  in  England  than  in  other  countries.  Our  strength  lies  in  our 
commercial  enterprise.  Our  commerce  depends  upon  our  colonies ;  these  encircle 
the  world.  Thus  geographical  knowledge  must  be  an  important  element  in  Eng- 
lish education,  as  hardly  a  fomily  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  is  not  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  of  its  members  either  in  India  or  the  cobmes. 
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There  are  at  the  present  day  important  questions  connected  with  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions that  demand  the  vi^rous  attention  of  English  geographers.  It  is  a  cunona 
fact  that  all  the  great  nautical  discoveries  of  the  world  were  achieved  before  tlie 
power  of  steam  had  rendered  the  sailor  independent  of  wind  and  tide ;  but  with  the 
peculiar  aid  of  rapid  locomotion  the  mind  of  man  is  not  content  with  ancient  beaten 

Saths,  but  seeks  to  lessen  the  distance  of  remote  countries  by  adopting  new  and 
irect  means  of  communication.  It  appears  to  many  of  us  as  the  afiair  of  yesterday 
that  the  overland  route  to  India  was  established  by  the  indefatigable  Was  horn 
(whose  name  should  ever  be  held  in  honour^  j  but  in  the  short  space  of  about  ^fteen 
years  the  camel  has  ceased  to  be  the  '*  ship  of  the  desert  **  upon  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez :  a  railroad  connects  the  Bed  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  a  canal  already 
conveys  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile  through  deserts  of  arid  sand  to  Suez,  and  a 
fleet  of  superb  transports  upon  the  Red  Sea  conveys  our  troops  direct  to  India. 
"Who  can  predict  the  future  r  who  can  declare  the  great  French  work  to  be  im- 
possible, and  deny  that  within  the  next  half-century  the  fleets  of  the  Mediterranean 
will  sail  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  upon  the  Lesseps  Canal  P 

England  has  been  the  first  to  direct  to  general  use  the  power  of  steam.  Our  vessels 
were  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  to  round  the  stormy  Cape  to  India.  The 
name  of  Stephenson  will  live  for  ever  as  the  inventor  of  the  railway,  and  that  of 
Wheatstone  as  the  adaptor  of  electricity  to  the  telegraph ;  but,  proud  as  we  may  be 
of  these  great  inventions  which  by  the  reduction  of  space  brmg  distant  countries 
into  close  communication  and  tend  to  civilization,  have  we  not  thus  destroyed  the 
spell  that  kept  our  shores  inviolate  ?  Not  only  om-selves,  but  the  French  also 
possess  a  magnificent  line  of  transports  upon  the  Red  Sea.  We  can  no  longer 
match  the  dexterity  of  our  sailors  against  overwhelming  odds.  Steam  breaks  Sie 
charm !  Wars  are  the  affair  of  weeks  or  days ;  there  are  no  longer  the  slow  marches 
that  rendered  inaccessible  far-distant  points;  the  railway  alters  tne  former  conditions 
of  all  countries. 

Without  yielding  to  exaggerated  alarm,  we  must  watch  with  intense  attention 
the  advances  of  Russia  upon  tne  Indian  frontier;  and  beyond  all  geographical  enter- 
prises we  should  devote  extreme  interest  to  a  new  and  direct  route  to  India  by  the 
Euphrates  Valley  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  thus  to  be  independent  of  comnlications 
that  might  arise  with  Egypt Thanks  to  the  devotion  and  zeal  ot  the  dis- 
tinguished President,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has 
of  late  years  received  so  great  an  impulse  that  it  comprises  at  this  moment  2130 
Members ;  there  is  no  exploration  of  any  importance  that  can  be  undertaken  through- 
out the  world  without  the  knowledge  and  the  attention  of  this  Society.  Thus  not 
only  are  we  forewarned  of  the  encroachments  of  neighbouring  powers,  should  their 
expeditions  be  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  necessity,  but  we  form  a  nucleus  for  all 
geographical  information,  should  the  Government  resort  to  us  in  an  emergency. 

iree  jfrom  all  jealousy  and  above  suspicion,  we  have  this  year  awarded  to  the 
Russian  Admiral,  BoutaSkoff,  the  Founder's  Gold  Medal,  for  having  been  the  first  to 
launch  a  steamer  on  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  to  conduct  his  vessel  upwards  of  1000 
miles  along  the  course  of  the  river  Jaxartes. 

The  Victoria  Gold  ^edal  has  been  conferred  upon  that  eminent  Arctic  voyager, 
Dr.  Isaac  Hayes,  who  by  reaching  the  highest  northern  latitude  hitherto  attained 
(81°  36'),  in  his  arduous  voyage  towards  the  open  Polar  Sea,  has  nobly  sustained  the 
honour  of  America.  Thus  the  year  1867  aftbrds  an  interesting  proof  of  the  unpre- 
judiced patronage  of  the  Socie^,  as  both  the  Founder's  and  the  Patron's  Medids 
have  been  bestowed  upon  these  distinguished  foreigners. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  geographical  explorations 
of  the  past  year,  that  have  been  so  ably  enlarged  upon  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
in  the  exhaustive  review  contained  in  his  annual  address  of  May  27th ;  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice  those  most  important  geographical  facts  which, 
from  their  recent  occurrence,  claim  our  present  attention.  In  AMca,  we  have  to 
record  the  noble  expedition  of  Mr.  Gerhanl  Rohlf,  who  has  pafely  returned  from  his 
remarkable  journey  across  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli,  via  Ghadames  and  Miurzuk,  to 
Kuka,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad ;  thence  south  to  Benu^,  do^vn  that  stream  to 
its  junction  with  the  Niger,  and  then  across  by  land  to  Lngosin  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
In  Abyssinia  we  are  about  to  commence  a  military  expedition,  to  which  we  trust 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  attach  a  staff  of  men  of  science  that  may  return 
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with  valuable  results.  The  importance  of  explorations  was  never  more  forcibly 
exemplified  than  in  the  present  instance,  when  a  war  is  about  to  eommenco  in  a 
wild  country  of  which  the  military  authorities  are  utterly  ignorant,  and  solely  de- 
pendent upon  the  accounts  of  private  travellers.  In  Asia,  we  have  to  remark  upon 
the  extraordinary  progress  by  the  Russians  in  geographical  enterprize,  who  by  their 
settlements  in  Manchuria  and  explorations  of  the  Khiuka  Lake,  and  the  navigable 
rivers  Usuri  and  Amoor,  are  laying  the  foundations  for  the  future  development  of 
that  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  the  world.  When  we  regard  the  vigorous  steps 
that  have  been  adopted  oy  Bussia  in  Northern  Asia,  we  turn  with  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  energetic  appeal  of  General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  for  an  exploration  of  that 
imknown  iMid  between  the  Burhampooter  and  the  Yang-tze,  with  a  view  to  open 
a  free  communication  between  India,  with  its  200  millions,  and  China,  with  its  400 
millions  of  inhabitants.  In  America  we  devote  increased  attention  to  inter-oceanic 
communication  across  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  interesting  subject  papers  will  be 
read  before  this  Association  by  Lieutenant  Oliver,  on  a  recent  exploration  of  a  new 
route  across  Nicaragua,  under  the  direction  of  that  well-known  and  energetic  ex- 
plorer, Captain  Bedford  Pim. 

No  striking  geographical  feat  has  been  performed  by  England  during  the  present 
year :  but  the  anxiety  not  only  of  geographers  but  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes  is 
painfully  keen  upon  a  subject  of  universal  interest — the  reported  death  of  Dr. 
Livingstone.  It  is  well  known  that  this  eminent  traveller  waa  engaged  in  an 
important  exploration,  with  the  intention  of  determining  the  watershed  of  Eastern 
equatoriid  Africa.  His  object  was  to  prove  by  actual  inspection  whether  the 
Nyassa,  from  which  the  Shir^  flows  to  the  Zambesi,  was  fed  by  a  river  from  the 
north ;  he  was  then  to  reach  the  Tan^nika  Lake  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and  prove 
whether  a  river  issued  from  that  laSe  towards  the  south,  or  whether  some  river 
fed  that  lake  from  the  south ;  he  was  then  to  navigate  the  Tanganika  to  its 
northern  extremity,  and  prove  whether  it  was  fed  by  a  river  from  the  north,  or 
whether  it  communicated  with  the  Albert  NVanza.  With  this  great  journey 
before  him,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  reached  and  crossed  over  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Nyassa,  which  appears  to  have  been  so  shallow  that  the  canoes  were  poled 
across  a  sandy  bed ;  this  would  suggest  the  existence  of  some  tributary  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake  that  in  annual  floods  had  brought  down  the 
deposit. 

upon  arrival  on  the  western  shore,  ho  foimd  himself  in  the  hostile  country  of 
the  Mazite,  and  during  the  march,  a  few  days  later,  the  party  was  suddenly 
attacked  and  overpowered. 

By  the  report  of  nine  Johanna  men  and  their  leader,  Moosa,  who,  after  great  diffi- 
culties, returned  to  Zanzibar,  it  anpears  that  Livingstone  killed  two  of  his  assailants, 
but  was  himself  struck  down  by  the  blow  of  an  axe  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Moosa  and  the  Johanna  men  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  thicket,  but  after  dark 
they  ventured  to  the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict,  and  discovered  the  body  of  Liv- 
ingstone with  those  of  several  of  their  own  party  and  two  of  the  enemy.  They 
scniped  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  buried  the  body  of  our  lamented  traveller. 

Tnis  happened  in  about  August  1866}  we  have  therefore  been  twelve  months 
without  further  tidings.  There  are  some  persons  (among  others,  my  highly 
honoured  and  much-loved  friend  Sir  KodericK  Murchison)  who  still  cling  to  the 
hope  that  Livingstone  is  alive,  and  that  the  story  of  the  Johanna  men  is  false,  and 
merely  a  lame  excuse  for  the  desertion  of  their  master. 

The  fate  of  Livingstone,  our  common  friend,  of  whom  we  are  all  justly  proud,  is 
so  intensely  interesting,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  expressing  my  gloomy  opinion : 
I  believe  hi  ui  to  be  dead. 

Those  who  stiU  hope,  cling  to  the  fact  that  the  Johanna  men  are  renowned  aa 
liars,  and  that  they  have  trumped  up  a  story  to  excuse  their  return.  It  is  this  very 
fact  of  their  power  of  consummate  lying  that  convinces  me  of  the  substantiid  trutn 
of  their  statement  Natives  are  scientihc  liars  j  they  do  not  lie  absurdly,  like  Euro- 
peans, but  they  concoct  their  falsehoods  with  such  forethought,  that  the  lie  itself  is 
an  example  of  profound  skill.  No  native,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  would  commit  him- 
self to  so  inartistic  a  lie  as  to  declare  to  be  dead  a  man  who  is  stiU  alive,  who  would 
become  a  witness  at  a  future  time  against  him.    Should  natives  intend  to  desert 
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their  master,  they  invariably  plead  excuses  that  cannot  be  proved  to  be  &Ise,  sueh  as 
siclmess,  or  pretended  lameness,  that  incapacitates  them  from  marching ;  but  the 
hardihood  oi  the  Johanna  men  in  committmg  themselves,  by  the  confession  of  thdr 
cowardice,  is  a  surnrising  instance  of  veracity  that  could  only  have  been  prcnnpted 
by  the  ui^ency  or  the  calamity.  To  confess  the  death  of  the  master  ia  the 
extreme  of  moral  courage,  as  a  native  would  dread  the  suspicion  that  mi^ht  fidl 
upon  him  as  the  murderer;  therefore  the  story  of  poor  Livingstone's  murder, 
although  differing  in  details,  as  described  to  various  people  by  Moosa,  1  thoroughly 
believe  to  be  siibstantially  correct ;  and  this  belier,  I  regret  to  say,  is  shared  by 
Dr.  Kirk,  our  Vice-Consul  at  Zanzibar,  who  was  Livingstone's  former  companion  on 
the  expedition  to  the  Nyassa. 

With  this  sad  conviction  that  Livingstone  has  passed  away  for  ever^  and  that 
his  bones  now  lie  beneath  that  fatal  soil  of  Africa  that  has  been  his  glonous  stage, 
I  can  only,  as  a  fellow  traveller  in  the  rough  path  of  African  research,  exdaim  : 
— ''  Peace  to  his  memory !  honour  to  those  remains  that  moulder  in  the  dust,  a 
sacrifice  to  philanthropy  in  that  distant  and  hopeless  field,  where  the  hand  of 
friendship  is  spumed,  and  where  a  murderous  stab  is  the  reward  for  Christian 
enterprise  ! ''  There  is  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  ^reat  traveller  lies ; 
but  as  a  gallant  sailor's  corpse  is  given  to  the  waves,  and  rests  m  death  within  the 
element  with  which  in  life  he  stru^led,  so  rests  the  bodv  of  oiu:  tired  pilgrim, 
covered  with  the  soil  of  Africa,  as  with  a  flag  that  enfolded  him  in  victory.  His 
name  will  never  die,  but,  deeply  graven  on  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  it  will  descend 
in  history. 

And  now,  before  I  close  this  address,  I  must  refer  with  pride  and  satisfiiction  to  the 
vigour  and  alacrity  that  has  been  exhibited,  not  only  by  the  Roval  Gkographioal 
Society,  at  the  earnest  instance  of  our  sterling  President  Sir  Roaerick  Idxiruiiflon, 
but  also  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  despatching,  without  a  moment's  unne- 
cessary delay,  an  expedition  to  Eastern  Africa  to  investigate  the  ftite  of  Liying- 
stone.  Should  he  be  no  more,  the  arrival  of  an  armed  expedition  in  his  search 
will  be  a  lesson  to  the  savage  tribes  that  no  Englishman  can  disappear  without  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause ;  and  ^ood  service  will  be  done  to  ge(^rapnv  by  the  party 
imder  Mr.  Young,  who,  provided  with  a  steel  boat,  will  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  Nyassa  is  fed  by  a  river  from  the  north. 

The  most  interesting  African  problem  yet  remains  to  be  solved.  Within  the 
last  few  vears  we  have  determinea  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  and  we  have 
proved  that  the  river,  hitherto  so  mysterious,  is  the  offspring  of  two  gi«at 
causes — the  vast  equatorial  reservoirs  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes,  and  tiie 
sudden  rains  of  Abyssinia  that  in  July,  August,  and  September  cause  the 
inundation  in  I^wer  Egypt :  that  portion  of  the  auestion  I  shaU  shortly  pub- 
lish as  the  *  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia.'  But  altnough  the  mystery  of  ages  is 
solved,  much  remains  to  be  explored;  We  know  but  a  portion  or  those  immense 
reservoirs ;  and  geographers  will  not  remain  content  with  the  bare  fact  that  the 
Nile  issues  from  those  lakes ;  but  England,  that  has  untied  the  knot,  must  gather 
in  the  extremity  of  the  line.  The  death  of  Livingstone  is  a  fearful  drag  upon  the 
wheel  of  African  exploration.  There  are  many  as  brave,  many  as  adventurous;  but 
there  are  few  who  combine  the  Qualifications  of  patience  and  endurance  that  are 
so  sorely  needed  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  thorny  paths, "  African  research.'' 
Still  we  must  not  despair :  we  have  of  late  years  acquired  an  ally  that  is  tlie  grand 
supporter  of  geographical  exploration,  a  supporter  that  assists  us  through  paths 
that  were  closed  before  the  providential  aid  appeared ;  and  in  those  swamps  whose 
fatid  malaria  slew  with  infernal  certainty  the  orave  and  daring  explorers  of  formsr 
times,  quinine  is  the  guard  and  faithful  escort  of  the  traveller.  Armed  with  this 
cuirass,  we  can  penetrate  through  countries  hitherto  impassable.  The  advancement 
of  science  has  so  far  practically  augmented  the  power  to  civilize,  that,  with  drugs 
hitherto  unknown,  conveniences  that  preserve  the  traveller  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  such  as  waterproofs  &c.  &c.,  fire-arms  of  deadly  precision,  astronomical 
instruments,  steel  and  india-nibber  boats  of  infinite  variefy,  not  only  can  we  pudh 
through  obstacles  that  were  formerly  Insurmountable,  but  we  can  return  witii 
scientific  results,  and  leave  behind  us  in  those  savage  countries  a  path  and  intro* 
duction  for  future  travellers. 
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But  even  when  these  facilities  are  absent,  there  is  one  neat  quality  that,  if  life 
remains,  may  overcome  all  difficulties,  a  quality  for  which,  I  trust,  Great  Britain 
will  ever  be  renowned — "determination"  When  we  met  Speke  and  Grant  (the 
Englishman  and  the  Scotchman)  at  Gondokoro,  they  had  nothing  except  guns, 
ammimition,  beds,  and  quinine;  and  still  they  had  overcome  all  dimcmties. 
When  my  wife  and  I  returned  two  years  later  to  the  same  spot,  we  had  had 
no  quinine  for  eighteen  months,  our  steel  boat  had  been  our  large  sponging* 
hathj  our  india-rubber  fioats  had  been  heated  goatskins;  and  nevertheless  we 
are  here  now,  thanks  to  the  guidance  of  a  Divine  Providence ! 

But,  next  to  Providence,  there  is  a  support  to  which  an  English  traveller  clings 
when  far,  far  away  from  civilization,  in  countries  imknown  and  trackless.  He  may 
be  in  misery  and  helpless,  he  may  have  lost  all  hope  of  return,  and  sickness  may 
have  stricken  him  to  the  margin  of  his  grave ;  but  as  his  last  thoughts  wander 
towards  all  those  left  behind,  and  he  weighs  the  fatal  end  against  the  results  of  his 
mission,  of  one  thing  he  feels  certain : — ^His  Government  may  ignore  him,  friends 
may  foi^et  him,  but  the  Royal  Geographical  Societv,  with  Murdaison  at  the  head, 
will  never  forsake  him ;  if  dead,  he  will  be  sought  tor ;  and  should  he  return  alive^ 
their  approbation  of  his  labours  will  be  his  great  reward. 

Conndent  in  this  support,  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Great  Britain  will  flock  to  the 
thinned  ranks  of  the  explorers.  Speke  lies  buried  in  his  native  viUaffe-church ; 
Livingstone,  we  fear,  lies  far  away  j  but  the  monument  we  raise  to  tnese  brave 
men  will  be  the  starting-point  for  others,  who  may  equal  their  great  deeds.  And 
should  the  traveller  fall  m  the  noble  task,  and  die  m  a  lonely  and  distant  land,  if 
no  friendly  voice  be  near  to  bid  farewell,  he  still  will  have  a  consolation :  in  the 
last  hour,  a  spirit  will  whisper  these  words  of  comfort  to  his  soul,  ''England 
expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty ! " 


Notes  of  a  Reconnaissance  of  some  Portions  of  Palestine  made  in  1865-66  for 
the  Palestine  Eooploration  Fund,  By  Lieut.  Andbbson,  R,E, 
The  reconnaissance  survey  commenced  at  Baneas,  near  the  source  of  the  most 
important  tributary  of  the  Jordan.  The  latitude  was  carefully  fixed,  the  position 
of  the  junction  of  the  Jordan  and  Baneas  streams  determined,  and  the  places  con* 
nected  oy  compass-bearings.  A  base  was  thus  obtained  on  which  to  frame  the 
triangulation  to  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  valley.  From  Baneas  an  ad- 
muth  line  was  observed  to  a  prominent  peak  about  ten  miles  distant  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley,  and  the  latitude  of  the  survey  camp  at  the  village  of  Hunin, 
near  the  peak,  determined.  From  Hunin  the  watershed  was  followed,  which  for 
topo^nhical  reconnaissance  afibrded  great  facilities,  as  a  clear  view  was  always 
obtamea  to  great  distances  east  and  west,  and  all  important  places  visible  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  were  fixed  by  triangulation.  The  next  camp  was  fixed  at  Kedes, 
and  connected  with  that  of  Hunin  by  an  azimuth  line.  The  survey  then  removed 
to  the  village  of  Alma,  overlooking  the  lake  of  Huleh,  eif^hteen  miles  distant 
from  Baneas,  and  the  line  of  azimuths  connected  hence  with  the  watershed  of 
Ecfr  Birim.  Explorations  were  made  to  the  north,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  all 
mountain-tops  and  villages  within  access  visited  and  surveyed.  To  the  south  of 
Kefr  Birim  the  culminating  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee,  which  had  never  been 
previously  examined,  were  Qioroughly  exploreo.  From  Jebel  Jurmuk,  about  4000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  Cape  Carmel  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  next  camp 
was  pitched  at  Safed.  Safed  Castle  has  a  most  extensive  view  in  every  direction, 
except  north-east,  where  a  hill  200  feet  higher  intervenes.  A  triangulation  and 
survey  of  the  whole  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  adjoining  mountains  was  next  made. 
The  reconnaissance  was  extended  about  eight  miles  to  the  westward  to  the  villi^ 
of  Ailaboon,  and  proceeding  southward,  embraced  the  country  over  which  tne 
Crusaders  made  their  disastrous  march  fit)m  Sepphoris  to  Kum  Hattin.  From 
Nazareth  Wely  a  view  was  obtained  over  the  beautiful  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ob- 
servations made  to  many  points,  including  others  to  Mount  Ebal,  thirty-five  miles 
further  south.  As  far  south  as  Jeuin  the  watershed  was  explored  and  mapped  out 
to  the  bend  of  the  Leontes,  about  sixty  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line.  The 
watershed  to  the  eastward  of  Nablus  had  not  yet  been  explored  by  any  trayeUer. 
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The  survey  of  the  watershed  was  commenced  again  a  little  north  of  Mount  Ebal, 
and  explored  continuously  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  which  is  situated  itself  on  the 
main  watershed  of  the  country.  The  reconnaissance  was  extended  through  the 
Bedouin  country  to  the  Jordan,  and  the  much-disputed  position  of  Jiar  Damieh 
connected  with  the  sites  previously  fixed.  The  country  to  the  eastward  of  Nabla^ 
was  visited  and  mapped ;  Jebel  Azur,  Mount  Gerizim,  Mount  Ebal,  and  Kum  Tur- 
tabeh  were  also  connected  with  the  survey ;  and  it  was  finally  protracted  to  Ja&y 
thus  establishing  a  connexion  between  this  place  and  Baneas. 


On  the  Lagoons  of  Corsica.     By  Prof.  D.  T.  Ansted,  F.R,8. 
The  eastern  coast  of  Corsica  is  the  most  malarious  district  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  this  has  only  been  the  case  within  the  historic  period.    2000  years  ago  there 
was  a  defensible  town  on  the  coast  called  Aleria,  and  120  ^ears  later  a  Roman 
colony  was  established  there,  the  seat  of  a  large  trade.    This  continued  and  the 
coast  was  inhabited  till  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean 
forced  the  inhabitants  back  into  the  huls.    In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  plains  ceased  to  be  habitable,  and  they  have  never  since  been  without 
deadly  m^aria  in  the  summer.    Mariana,  another  ancient  and  mediaeval  colony- 
near  the  lagoon  of  Biguglia,  had  also  been  deserted.    To  the  north  of  the  sites  of 
both  these  ancient  towns  extends  a  la^on,  formerly,  in  all  probability,  an  open 
bay.    The  fine  sand  and  mud  of  the  nvera  and  watercourses  are  carried  towarda 
the  north,  and  form  a  bar  or  wall  of  sand  in  advance  of  the  coast    Behind  this  bar, 
wherever  there  are  torrents  between  the  rivers,  a  pool  or  lagoon  is  formed — ^these 
torrents  not  being  able  to  keep  open  a  channel  to  the  sea.    But  a  communication 
must  be  kept  up,  partly  to  enable  the  surplus  waters  to  escape  to  the  ocean  during' 
winter,  and  partly  to  admit  the  sea  to  the  pool  when,  during  summer,  the  contents 
are  evaporated.    Meanwhile  all  the  organic  matter  brought  down  by  the  torrents 
is  retamed  in  the  lagoon,  decomposes   there,  and  is  converted  into  miasmatic 
vapour.    So  long  as  tnere  is  free  communication  to  the  sea  there  is  no  malaria ; 
but  when  the  lagoon  is  formed  malaria  sets  in.    The  lagoon  of  Biguglia  extends 
8  miles  towards  the  north ;  its  greatest  width  is  about  1^  mile.    The  wall  or  bank 
separating  the  lagoon  from  the  sea  is  from  900  to  400  yards  wide,  and  its  height 
is  about  9  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.    There  are  two  cuts,  which 
are  now  filled  up.    The  deepest  part  of  the  lagoon  is  10  feet,  and  much  of  it 
is  not  more  than  3  feet.     The  water  is  nearly  fresh  in  winter,  and  everywhere 
brackish  in  summer.     The  lagoon  receives  the  drainage  of  45,000  acres,  and  con- 
tains itself  4800  acres.    The  quantity  of  rain  averages  24  inches  per  annum,  of 
which  6  inches  fall  in  November  and  4  inches  in  October.     More  than  2  inches 
has  fallen  in  24  hours,  nearly  4  inches  in  a  week,  and  about  12  inches  in  4  weeks. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  measurements,  it  is  evident  that  the  lagoon  might 
rise  6  inches  in  24  hours,  and  as  much  as  3  feet  in  a  month,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
outlet  to  the  sea :  a  channel  will  thus  always  be  kept  open.    2000  years  ago  the 
mud  and  sand  of  the  Golo  had  not  formed  a  bar  in  front  of  the  bay,  the  shore  of 
which  was  within  the  inner  shore  of  the  lagoon.    There  was  no  enectual  barrier 
preventing  the  waters  of  the  torrents  reaching  the  sea  until  three  centuries  ago. 
Thus  within  1700  years  there  has  been  commenced  and  completed  a  bank  of  sand 
7  miles  in  length,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  about  15  feet  high — the  result  of 
two  rivers,  the  Golo  and  the  Bevinco.     The  deposit  is  equivalent  to  about  76 
grains  of  solid  matter  deposited  on  an  average  by  each  gallon  of  water.    There  is 
no  evidence  of  any  elevation  of  land  within  the  recent  or  historic  period  that  can 
explain  the  change  that  has  taken  place.    It  is  evident  that  the  lagoon  has  been 
formed  by  the  accumulated  sands  and  mud,  and  that  the  malaria  is  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  lagoon.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  these  lagoons 
should  be  got  rid  of  or  rendered  innocuous.    This  can  be  done,  in  the  lagoon  of 
Bigiiglia,  by  separating  the  area  into  two  imequal  parts.    The  larger  area  might  be 
drained  bv  pumping,  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  kept  dry  by  the  same  machinery 
occasionally  used  j  part  of  the  smaller  area  might  be  converted  into  the  channel 
of  the  Bevinco,  and  the  rest  drained  by  inexpensive  machinery.    The  redeemed 
lands  would  be  of  great  value;  but  the  principal  result  would  be  felt  in  the  im- 
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broyement  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  adjoininjDp  districts.  The  experience  of  Mr. 
feateman  in  Minorca  seems  to  prove  that  malaria  may  be  removed  \y  t^e  drainage 
of  lagoons,  and  the  surrounding  population  raised  thereby  from  Uieir  present  state 
of  apathy  and  stagnation.  

On  Walvisch  Bay  and  the  Ports  of  SoiUh-  West  Africa, 
By  Thomas  Baines,  F,E,G.S. 
The  imj^ortance  of  Walvisch  Bay  is  due  to  its  being  the  best;  harbour  on  this  part 
of  the  African  coast,  and  to  the  existence  of  mines  of  copper  in  the  neighbouring 
interior.  It  lies  in  lat.  22°  27'  S.,  and  comprises  the  estuary  of  the  Eiusip  river, 
where  there  is  well-sheltered  anchorage  for  vessels  of  almost  any  size.  So  aria 
and  sandy  is  the  climate,  that  the  river  contains  water  only  during  a  few  weeks  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  fresh  water  for  consumption  is  obtained  by  rolling  casks  from 
Sand  Fountain,  four  miles  distant.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  peopled  by 
Namaqua  Hottentots  and  Damaras.  The  value  of  British  imports  one  year 
amounted  to  £250,000,  and  the  author  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
missioner in  the  port,  authorized  to  hoist  the  British  flag,  regulate  the  commerce 
of  the  place,  and  settle  Questions  that  arise  between  the  tnulers  and  the  natives. 
The  country  abounds  with  cattle,  which  might  become  objects  of  a  large  export 
trade.  The  copper  found  is  a  rich  heavy  ore,  greenish  or  dfark  purple ;  but  some* 
times  bolts  of  pure  native  copper  are  met  with.  628^  tons  of  copper  were  shipped 
during  the  month  of  May  186/.        ' 

Exploration  of  Behochistan  and  Western  Scinde,  with  a  view  to  examining  the 
Subterranean  Supply  of  Water,  By  J.  W.  Babnes. 
The  author  commenced  his  operations  at  a  place  about  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Kurrachee,  where,  after  some  weeks'  labour,  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  first 
water-bearing  strata,  when  the  water  rushed  up  and  overflowed  the  surfiice,  con- 
tinuing, without  intermission,  to  the  present  time.  Water  was  obtained  at  other 
places  in  the  arid  country,  and  springs  were  visited  which  are  from  60  to  800  feet 
above  the  valleys.  With  this  evidence  of  subterranean  water,  we  are  bound  to 
inquire  where  is  the  source.  Originally,  of  course,  it  is  derived  from  rain  or  snow. 
The  desert  country  of  Scinde  is  oft;en  spoken  of  as  destitute  of  rain.  The  rainfall 
averages,  indeed,  only  4  inches  per  annum ;  but  if  we  glance  at  a  map  of  Asia,  we 
observe,  between  the  eastern  borders  of  Persia  and  the  western  boimdary  of  the 
Scinde  and  Punjab  valleys,  a  tract  of  country  830,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
a  mountainous  and  hunud  area,  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  from 
which  a  considerable  subterraneous  supply  of  water  must  be  derived.  Granting  an 
average  annual  rainfall  of  3*75  inches  over  this  area,  and  as  we  know  that  in  every 
country  a  portion  of  the  rainfall,  estimated  from  one-third  to  one-twelfth,  perco- 
lates and  is  absorbed  by  the  permeable  strata,  there  is  room  for  a  strong  inference 
that  a  vast  body  of  water  is  available  over  the  whole  of  the  region,  between  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  recorded  by  navigators 
that  large  springs  of  fresh  water  burst  up  through  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Ormuz.  The  formation  of  this  part  is,  undoubtedly,  tertiary ;  and  the  stra- 
tification of  the  MUs,  where  not  horizontal,  generally  inclines  either  to  the  east- 
ward or  southward.  

A  Boat-Journey  across  the  North  end  of  Formosa  from  Tam-suy  to  Kdung, 

By  Dr.  Collinowood,  M,A.,  F,L,S. 
This  paper  gave  an  account  of  the  towns  of  Hoo-wei  (or  Tam-suy)  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Formosa,  and  a  treaty-port ;  of  Banffka,  an  interior  town,  the 
capital  of  that  part  of  the  island ;  and  of  Kelung,  anotner  treaty-port,  upon  the 
north-east  coast.  The  journey  was  made  by  way  of  the  Tam-suy  river,  passing 
the  towns  of  Ean-tow,  Pah-chie-nah,  Sik-kow,  Chuy-teng-cha,  to  Kelung  j  and 
the  author  described  the  chief  features  of  the  fauna  and  flora  noticed  on  the  way. 
He  also  entered  particularly  into  the  characteristics  of  the  native  population,  their 
occupation,  characters,  ana  general  economy. 
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On  the  Coasts  of  Vancouver's  Island^  British  Columbia,  and  Russian  Afnerica^ 

By  P.  N.  CoicPTON. 
The  author  described  the  physical  outlines  of  the  coast-iegion  of  these  cofontiies, 
visited  by  him  during  eight  years*  service  in  the  Hudson's  fiay  Company,  at  Van- 
couver's Island.  The  moist  marked  feature,  between  the  straits  of  De  Fuca  and  the 
fifty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  is  the  nimierous  long  inlets  in  the  rocky  precipitous 
coasts.  They  run  generally  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  vary  in  length  from 
thirty  to  seventy  miles.  The  scenery  in  most  of  these  inlets  is  grand  in  tiie  ex- 
treme :  every  few  miles  cascades  of  water  leap  down  the  lofty,  rooky  sides^  pro- 
ceeding f^m  the  melting  snows  of  the  peaks  tnat  tower  up  a  short  distance  m  tlie 
interior.  An  enumeration  of  these  inlets  was  {^ven,  together  with  a  more  detailed 
description  of  several  of  them.  It  is  a  cunous  feature  that  none  of  the  large 
rivers  of  these  countries  discharge  themselves  into  these  deep  inlets.  Lijiiii*8 
canal,  in  Russian  America,  has  la^  fflaciers  in  its  valleys,  extending  to  the  sea- 
shore, from  which  they  are  separated  sometimes  only  by  a  belt  of  trees.  The 
climate  here  is  very  severe ;  ana  the  author  has  seen,  in  the  month  of  May,  4  feet 
of  snow  close  to  the  sea-level.  This  inlet  is  one  of  the  longest  on  the  ooast^  ex- 
tending inland  about  seventy  miles ;  but  it  averages  only  about  two  miles  in  i^dth. 
The  chmate  of  Russian  America  is  extremely  severe ;  it  is  doubtful  if  any  crop 
but  potatoes  could  be  raised  on  its  poor  soil,  and  the  amount  of  available  land  m 
very  limited.  ^^_^_« 

On  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  John  Cbawfum),  F,B.S, 
Considerations  were  adduced  b3r  the  author  of  this  paper  in  support  of  the  view 
hat  the  period  embraced  by  architectural  and  other  records  of  tne  most  ancient 
nations  lorms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  »nce  man's  first 
appearance  on  the  earth.  From  the  time  in  which  he  acquired  the  skill  to  frame 
such  records,  we  have  to  trace  him  back,  over  the  many  stages  he  had  to  paaa 
through,  up  to  the  discovery  of  his  remains  in  caves,  and  even  of  those  of  his 
handiwork  in  the  most  recent  fl;eological  formation,  the  **  drift."  The  localities, 
moreover,  which  were  favourable  to  the  development  of  a  people  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  produce  enduring  records  of  their  existence  are  few  in  number.  To  trace 
man's  existence  up  to  its  earliest  date,  according  to  the  author's  view,  we  must  gp 
beyond  tlus,  to  the  time  when  he  was  without  speech,  ignorant  of  every  art^  ai^ 
like  the  lower  animals,  chiefly  guided  by  instinct. 

On  the  History  and  Migration  of  Sacchiferous  or  Sugar^yielding  plants  in 
reference  to  Ethnoloyy.     By  John  Cbawpttbd,  F.BJS* 

On  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Food  of  the  Aborigines  of  Australia, 
By  John  Crawftjrd,  F,E,S, 

On  the  supposed  Plurality  of  the  Baces  of  Man,     By  John  Ckawfubd,  FJt.S, 

On  the  supposed  Aborigines  of  India,  as  distinguished  from  its  Civilized 
Inhabitants,    By  John  Ceawfubd,  F,R,S, 


On  the  Complexion,  Hair,  and  Eyes' as  Tests  of  the  Races  of  Man. 
By  John  Crawfitkd,  F,R,8, 


On  the  Dissemination  of  the  Arabian  Race  and  Language. 
By  John  CKAWFtmD,  F,R.S, 
Arabia,  firom  one  extremity  to  another,  is  inhabited  by  a  single  race  of  man, 
apparentlv  its  aboripnes.  The  phvsical  ^ography  of  their  country  must  have  early 
divided  the  Arabs  into  two  usually  diBtmct  classes — ^the  nomadic  shepherds  for  the 
desert,  and  the  fixed  agriculturists  for  the  less  sterile  part  of  the  country.  Had  the 
people  of  Arabia  been  African  negroe.s^  or  Malays,  or  even  Hindoos,  we  may  safely 
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believe  that  in  their  inhospitable  land  they  would  never  have  attained  even  the 
modest  measure  of  advancement  thej  have  exhibited,  but;  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  remained  in  the  sava^  condition  of  some  Africans,  or  Red  Indians,  whose 
condition  was  fur  more  auspicious.  But  the  Arab  is  of  higher  intellectual  quality 
than  any  other  race  of  Asia,  in  many  respects  not  being  surpassed  even  by  the 
Chinese ;  and  this  superiority  is  evinced  by  the  predominance  they  exercise  when 
thev  come  into  contact  with  any  of  the  other  races  of  Asia.  At  some  very  remote 
and  unknown  time,  a  settlement  of  Arabs  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  oountiy 
of  Syria,  the  evidence  of  whch  is  the  existence  m  Hebrew  of  many  Arabic  words. 
With  this  obscure  exception,  the  lon^  isolation  of  the  Arabs  continued  down  ta 
the  time  of  Mohammed.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  religion  of  their  prophet, 
they  left  their  own  country,  and  at  once  commenced  a  career  of  conquest  wnich, 
for  rapidity,  durability,  and  extent  has  no  parallel.  Transplanted  to  oetter  lands 
than  tneir  own,  the  Arabs  appear  to  have  improved  or  fallen  off,  chiefly  in  propor- 
tion to  t^e  quality  of  the  race  with  which  they  commingled.  They  became  oeterio- 
rated  amongst  the  Syrians  and  Eg^tians,  and  their  greatest  social  advancement 
was,  probably,  when  they  came  into  contact  with  a  European  people  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  It  was  in  foreign  countries  only  that  they  made  advance  in 
civilisation.  Their  literature  and  their  architecture  all  sprang  in>  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  were  not  themselves  discoverers  or  inventors,  and  the  benefit  they 
conferred  on  mankind  consisted  only  in  their  being  the  agents  through  which  the 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  other  nations  were  wide^  disseminated.  It  was, 
for  example,  through  their  active  mediation  that  the  arts  of  distillation  and  paper- 
making  (Chinese  inventions)  reached  Europe ;  and  the  western  world  owes  to  them 
the  introduction  of  many  useful  plants,  as  rice,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  the  opium- 
poppy,  the  orange,  and  the  melon.  The  number  of  Arabic  words  introduced  into 
foreign  languages  varies  with  the  influence  exercised  by  the  religion  of  the  Arabs, 
and  uie  capacity  of  the  people  to  comprehend  it.  The  language  has  nowhere  but  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Barbary  made  any  approach  to  the  supercession  of  the  native 
idioms  of  countries  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  The  great  disparity  which  existed 
between  the  manners,  habits,  and  pronunciation  of  a  European  and  an  Asiatic 
people  made  the  number  of  Arabic  words  introduced  into  tne  Spanish  language 
comparatively  inconsiderable,  and  their  corruption  great,  althou^  the  power  of 
the  Arabs  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  endured,  nrom  first  to  last,  77B  years. 

Life  amongst  the  Veys.    By  H.  C.  Cbibwick, 

On  the  Character  of  the  Negro,  chiefly  in  relation  to  Industrial  Habits. 
By  Dr.  John  Davy,  F.KS. 

In  this  paper  the  chief  object  of  its  author  was  the  vindication  of  the  Negro, 
who,  he  believes,  has  been  unjustly  considered  a  sluggard  and  inveterately  idle. 

The  argument  used  is  of  two  kmds ;  one  is  founded  on  the  organization  of  the 
African,  excellentlv  fitted  for  work,  indeed  the  verv  cause,  under  a  mistaken 
humanity,  of  his  first  importation  into  the  West  Indies,  with  the  vain  hope  of 
preserving  the  feebler  and  cruelly  worked  natives. 

The  otner  (resting  on  experience),  a  very  extensive  experience,  proving  that 
with  equal  motives  to  be  inaustrious,  the  negro  is  not  inferior  to  the  white  man 
in  industry. 

The  author  adduces  instances  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  negro  labourers  that 
would  be  highly  creditable  to  Europeans  in  the  same  condition  of  life. 

He  concludes  with  the  expression  of  belief  that  such  peculiarities  as  belong  to 
the  negro,  as  colour  of  skin,  quality  of  hair,  &c.,  are  of  a  kind  suitable  to  him 
in  his  native  climate,  and  beneficial  under  a  tropical  sun  and  in  a  malarious 
atmosphere^  and  not  of  a  nature  to  allow  of  his  being  considered  either  as  a 
distinct  or  inferior  variety  of  the  great  human  family.  And  further,  that  he  is  as 
capable  as  the  white  man,  under  continued  education,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
and  freed  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  of  becoming  civilized,  and  of  making  pro- 
ffress  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  One  fact  is  dwelt  on  as  of  a  very  promising 
kind,  viz.  that  those  tribes  in  the  far  interior,  mountainous  regions  of  Africa,' 
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it'liere  slavery  has  least  prevailed,  and  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  good,  are 
most  advanced,  probably  as  much  so  in  civilization  and  the  useM  arts,  siucn  as 
the  working  of  iron  &c.,  as  were  the  ancient  Britons  about  the  time  of  the  fint 
Roman  invasion. 


On  Exploration  in  Palestine,   By  Ctkil  Grahak,  F.B.G,8. 

An  Aussociation  was  formed  two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  exhaustively  ex- 
ploring the  Holy  Land.  The  first  announcement  of  its  object  was  met  by  sorpriae, 
that  such  a  work  had  still  to  be  executed.  Had  not  the  scores  of  traveUeis,  it  ^eas 
asked,  who  annually  traverse  Palestine,  brought  all  the  information  that  could  be 
desired  ?  But  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  rigidly  follow  the  same 
track,  and  hurry  home  without  adding  an  atom  to  our  knowledge. 

What  IB  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  trigonometrical  survey  on  a  large  scale, 
in  which  eveiy  village  and  every  mound  which  marks  the  site  oi  what  once  was  a 
village,  every  glen,  every  scar,  every  spring,  every  feature,  be  it  ever  so  small,  of 
presumptive  unportance  shall  be  delineated. 

Then  we  wish  to  know  the  materials  of  which  old  Hermon  and  the  Lebanon  are 
composed ;  the  fossil  remains  of  ancient  creatures  imbedded  in  their  sides ;  the  na- 
ture of  the  soils;  aU  the  trees  of  the  mountains;  all  the  flowers  of  the  plains  which 
cover  the  land  as  a  carpet  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  aU  the  fishes  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias ;  all  the  phenomena  of  that  most  remarkable  of  basins  the  Dead  Sea.  "We 
want,  too,  a  catalogue  of  the  beasts  and  reptiles,  in  which  the  crocodile  will  appear, 
••-of  the  birds,  of  tne  butterflies,  of  the  beetles,  and  the  smaller  entities  of  creation, 
in  all  their  varieties.  In  short,  we  want  that  book  rewritten,  which  has  not  been 
transmitted  to  this  day,  competed  by  a  master  of  science  3000  years  ago,  which 
treated  of  plants,  from  the  hyssop  that  is  on  the  housetop  to  the  cedar  that  is  upon 
Lebanon,  and  of  the  Hrds,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fishes  of 
that  land. 

A^n,  if  we  turn  towards  the  East,  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  there  is  seen  a 
spacious  field  for  future  labour, — Moab,  barren  and  wild ;  Gilead,  with  its  forests, 
and  Bashan,  with  its  cities  walled  and  unwalled,  from  which  the  Children  of  Israel, 
by  divine  help,  expelled  the  Kephaim.  Edrei  and  Salcah  were  the  limits  of  O^'s 
kuigdom.  •  Edrei,  entrenched  in  a  labyrinth  of  rocks,  is  a  stronghold  which  womd 
still  task  the  imaided  arm  of  man  to  conquer ;  the  castle  of  Salcah  on  the  southern- 
inost  spur  of  the  hills  of  Bashan  commands  to  this  day  the  approach  to  the  old 
kingdom  from  the  east,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Oaks,  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion ef  the  sadred  Writers,  have  never  ceased  to  cling  to  the  range  which  their 
ancestors  adorned. 

In  the  heart  of  Bashan  lies  An^ob,  that  curiosity  of  geology,  a  mass  of  once 
molten  matter,  tossed  and  torn  and  twisted  and  upheaved,  resemoling  more  nearly 
the  appearance  of  the  moon,  as  revealed  to  us  by  Lord  Rosse^s  telescope,  than  a 
condition  of  things  on  the  earth.  * 

Beyond  the  mountains  which  form  the  barrier  of  Bashan,  a  duplicate  occurs  of 
this  work  of  the  convulsion  of  nature,  and  groups  of  towns,  scattered  over  the  plain, 
these  many  ages  desert  and  desolate,  remain  as  monuments  of  the  proficiency  in 
more  than  one  art  of  a  very  early  period. 

The  author  in  conclusion  said,  "I  feel  that  this  great  congress,  which  has  met  to 
consider  the  modes  in  which  human  research  may  be  best  conducted,  will  hardly 
require  of  me  an  apology  for  introducing  to  it,  and  begging  for  it  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  aU  Association  which  proposes  to  confer,  and  which,  if  the  means  be 
granted,  will  confer  such  a  benefit  on  so  many  branches  of  knowledge. 

"  We  have  no  section  for  archaeology,  no  section  for  history,  no  section  for  theo- 
lo^,  but  these  sciences  will  likewise  profit,  and  above  all — and  this  is  the  primaiy 
ob)eot  that  we  have  in  view — a  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  birthplace  of  our 
Mth,  upon  the  configuration  and  the  products  of  the  country,  and  the  way  of  living 
of  a  people  far  different  from  ourselves,  enabling  us  to  read  with  a  more  vivid  in- 
terest and  a  more  real  intelligence,  the  scenes  so  graphically  depicted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures," 
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On  some  Changes  of  Surface  affecting  Ancient  Ethnography^ , 
By  H.  H.  HowoBTH. 

In  this  paper  the  author  claimed  to  prove  that  the  accoimto  given  hj  Pliny  and 
the  other  Reman  geographers,  of  the  physical  conformation  of  Scandinavia,  namely^ 
that  it  was  then  an  archipelago  of  large  islands,  has  heen  ahundantly  sustained  by 
the  evidence  collected  by  Swedish  observers  since  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
minute  inspection  made  in  1833  bv  Sir  Charles  Lvell,  and  by  subsequent  investiga- 
tions, whicn  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  of  the  land  north  and  north- 
east of  Stockholm  is  rising  rapidly,  and  that  the  Baltic  is  becoming  more  limited 
in  area  everv  day.  This  area  of  elevation  has  been  extended  bv  many  observers 
into  Centraf  Asia,  where  the  Caspian  within  the  historic  period  has  receded  enor- 
mously, the  former  conjunction  with  it  of  the  sea  of  Aral  being  only  a  very  limited 
index  of  this  depletion.    From  these  facts  the  author  deduced  the  conclusions, — 

First,  that  the  rhetorical  expression  of  **  the  northern  hive  "  is  more  than  ever 
an  exaggeration,  and  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cradle  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  invading  peoples  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire. 

Secondly,  that  the  tilling  up  of  a  large  area  in  Southern  and  Central  Asia  with 
sea  and  marsh  in  ancient  times  must  SSoci  the  positions  of  its  races  as  given  in 
orthodox  geographies,  and  offers  a  suggestive  tield  for  those  who,  like  himself,  are 
interested  in  the  causes  of  the  continuity  and  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  Indo- 
European  fiunily.  

On  the  Ortgines  of  the  Norsemen.  By  H.  H.  HowoBTHf. 
The  author  held  the  view  of  Hallam  and  others  to  be  untenable,  namely,  that 
the  sudden  eruption  of  Norsemen  into  western  Europe,  and  their  feroci^,  were 
due  to  the  Saxon  wars  of  Charlemagne,  which  sent  many  of  the  chiefs  of  tnat  race 
beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  and  in  revenge  of  which  they  afterwards  returned 
to  be  the  scourge  of  all  Europe.  The  only  explanation  of  the  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Norsemen  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  tneir  having  been  but  late  immigrants 
into  the  area  whence  they  emerged  so  powerfully  and  so  suddenly.  Their  own 
traditions,  their  epics  and  war-songs  contain  no  fdlusions  to  such  a  tempting  and 
suggestive  subject  as  the  wars  of  Charlemagne.  After  passing  in  review  all  that 
could  be  found  in  classical  writers  bearing  on  the  subject,  the  author  believed  that 
the  balance  of  evidence  was  in  favour  of  identifying  the  Norsemen  with  the  Rox- 
elani,  literally  ''  red-haired  men,''  and  that  these  were  the  same  as  the  Sarmati| 
who  have  been  erroneously  considered  to  be  a  Sclavonic  nation. 

The  Ethnography  of  the  French  Exhibition,  as  represented  by  National  Arts^ 
By  Mrs.  Isrsv  Lnn»N. 

The  author  considered  that,  apart  firom  all  question  of  commercial  value  or 
social  gain,  the  Exhibition  had  at  least  one  feature  of  undoubted  importance, 
namely,  its  ethnological  material,  which  is  singularlv  rich  both  in  amount  and 
suggestiveness.  Everv  variety  of  art  is  to  be  seen,  nrom  the  rude  works  of  the 
savage,  whose  finest  ideas  are  embodied  in  a  necklace  of  shells,  a  mask  of  tattoo, 
or  a  temple  of  skulls,  through  the  intermediate  grades  of  the  semicivilized  making 
their  first  efforts,  up  to  the  latest  productions  of  European  skill.  The  archsao- 
logical  galleiy  of  the  Exhibition  leads  us  bv  successive  stages  from  the  primitive 
conditions  of  the  lake-dweUers  to  the  complex  life  of  modem  times.  The  work  of 
each  nation,  even  in  the  department  of  jewellery,  has  a  distinctive  character  of  its 
own,  evidencing  the  peculiar  habit  of  thought  and  intellectual  status  of  the  race; 
The  European,  with  all  his  science,  cannot  come  near  the  exauisite  grace  of  the 
unlearned  Hindii  or  the  wandering  Kurd.  There  is  a  strongly  marked  dissimi- 
larity of  intention  in  Eastern  and  Western  work.  There  is  no  national  life,  no 
public  meaning  in  anything  that  comes  from  the  East.    It  is  all  small  and  indi- 

*  Thia  paper  will  be  printed  at  length  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Sodetj 
for  1868. 

t  This  paper  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society  for 
1867. 
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yidual  work,  for  a  few  grand  men  and  their  harems ;  nothing  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  West,  on  the  contrary,  shows  its  mechanical  improvements  and 
grand  scientific  discoveries,  planned  to  lessen  the  toil  of  la^ur  and  multiply  its 
products,  so  that  the  poor  shall  {irofit  as  well  as  the  rich.  We  learn  the  truui  oi 
tiiis  view  in  a  very  small  and  quite  unimportant  matter,  valuable  only  as  an  indi- 
cation. Both  West  and  East  send  models  of  their  fruits,  costumes,  trades,  &c. ; 
but  the  East  sends  them  as  toys — mere  playthings,  which  are  made  to  amnae  and 
not  to  instruct;  while  the  models  of  the  West  are  in  aid  of  horticultural  at 
ethnogn^hieal  science,  the  &ial  cause  of  which  is  public  good,  not  private 
pleasure. 

On  ihe  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Early  Condition  of  Man. 
By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  F,B,S,y  Pres,  Ent,  Soc,  ^c. 
Side  by  side  with  the  different  opinions  whether  man  constitutes  one  or  many 
species,  tnere  are  two  opposite  views  as  to  the  primitive  condition  of  Uie  first  men, 
or  first  beings  worthy  to  oe  so  caUed.    Manv  writers  have  considered  that  man  was 
at  first  a  mere  savage,  and  that  our  histoiy  has  on  the  whole  been  a  steady  progress 
towards  civilization,  Uiough  at  times,  and  sometimes  for  centuries,  some  races 
have  been  stationary,  or  even  have  retrograded.    Other  authors  of  no  less  eminence 
have  taken  a  diametrically  opposite  view.    According  to  them,  man  was  from  the 
conunencement  pretty  much  what  he  is  at  present.    If  possible,  even  more  ignorant 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  than  now,  but  with  mental  quauties  not  inferior  to  our  own. 
Savages  they  consider  to  be  the  degenerate  descendants  of  far  superior  ancestors. 
Of  the  recent  supporters  of  this  theory,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  amongst 
the  most  eminent    In  the  present  memoir  I  propose  brieflv  to  examine  the  reasons 
which  led  Dr.  Whately  to  fiiis  conclusion,  and  still  more  oriefiy  to  notice  some  of 
the  facts  which  seem  to  me  to  render  it  untenable.    Dr.  Whatelv  enunciates  his 
opinions  in  the  following  words : — *^  That  we  have  no  reason  to  oelieve  that  any 
community  ever  did.  or  ever  can  emerge,  unassisted  b^  external  helps,  from  a  state 
of  utter  barbarism,  mto  anythinff  that  can  be  called  civilization. ....  Man  has  not 
emerged  from  the  savage  state ;  uie  progress  of  any  community  in  civilization,  by  its 
own  mtemal  means^  must  always  have  begun  from  a  condition  removed  from  that 
of  complete  barbarism,  out  of  which  it  does  not  appear  that  men  ever  did  or  can 
raise  themselves."    One  might  at  first  feel  disjyosea  to  answer  that  fifty  cases  could 
be  cited  which  altogether  discredit  this  assertion ;  and  without  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  island,  we  might  regard  the  history  of  England  itself  as  a  sufiident 
answer  to  such  a  statement.    Archbishop  Whately,  however,  was  &r  too  skilful  a 
debater  not  to  have  foreseen  such  an  argument.    ''  The  ancient  Germans,"  he  says, 
''  who  cultivated  com,  though  their  agriculture  was  probably  in  a  vexy  rude  state, 
who  not  only  had  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  but  employed  the  labour  of  brutes,  and 
even  made  use  of  cavalrv  in  their  wars,    .    .    .    these  cannot  with  proprie^  be 
reckoned  savages,  or  if  they  axe  to  be  so  called  (for  it  is  not  wortii  while  to  dispute 
about  a  word),  then  I  would  admit  that  in  this  sense  man  may  advance,  and  in 
&ct  have  advanced,  by  their  own  unassbted  efforts,  from  the  savage  to  the  civi- 
lized state.''    This  lixnitation  of  the  term  '^ savage"  to  the  very  lowest  reprs- 
sentatives  of  the  human  race  no  doubt  rendered  Dr.  Whately's  theory  more  tenable 
by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  brin^g  forward  conclusive  evidence  against  it 
llie  Archbishop,  indeed,  expresses  himself  throughout  his  argument  as  if  it  would 
be  easy  tn  produce  the  required  evidence  in  opposition  to  his  uieory,  supposing  that 
any  race  of  savages  ever  had  raised  themselves  to  a  state  of  civilization.    The 
manner  in  which  ne  has  treated  the  case  of  the  Mandans,  a  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  however,  effectually  disposes  of  this  hypothesis.    This  unfortunate 
tribe  is  described  as  having  been  decidedly  more  civilized  than  those  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.    Having,  then,  no  neighbours  more  advanced  than  themselves, 
they  were  quoted  as  furnishing  an  instance  of  savages  who  had  civilized  them- 
selves without  external  aid.   In  answer  to  this.  Archbishop  Whately  asks—''  first 
How  do  we  know  that  these  Mandans  were  oi  the  same  race  as  their  neighbours  r 
Secondly.  How  do  we  know  that  theirs  is  not  the  ori^al  level  from  whidi  the 
other  trioes  have  fallen  ^    Thirdly  and  lastly,  supposmg  that  the  Mandans  did 
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emer^  from  the  savage  state,  how  do  we  know  that  this  may  not  have  been  through 
the  aid  of  some  stnu^rers  coming  among  them — ^like  the  Manco-Capac  of  Peru — 
from  some  more  ciymzed  counfiy,  perhaps  long  before  the  days  of  Columbus  P  " 
Supposing,  however,  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Man- 
dans,  or  any  other  race,  were  originally  savages  and  had  civUized  themselves,  it 
would  still  be  manifestly,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  to  bring 
forward  the  kind  of  evidence  demanded  by  Dr.  Whately.  No  doubt  he  "  may  con- 
fidently affirm  that  we  find  no  one  recorded  instance  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  properly 
so  styled,  rising  into  a  civilized  state  without  instruction  and  assistance  from  people 
already  civilizeid.''  Starting  with  the  proviso  that  savages,  properly  so  styled,  are 
ignorant  of  letters,  and  laymg  it  down  as  a  condition  that  no  ciiolized  example 
should  be  placed  before  them,  the  existence  of  any  such  record  is  an  impossibility; 
its  very  existence  woidd  destroy  its  value.  In  another  passage  Archbishop  Whately 
says,  indeed,  *^  If  man  generally,  or  some  particular  race,  be  capable  of  self-civi" 
lization,  in  either  case  it  may  be  expected  that  some  record,  or  tradition,  or  monu- 
ment, of  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  an  event  should  be  found."  So  fer  from 
this,  the  existence  of  any  such  record  would,  according  to  the  veiv  hypothesis 
itself,  be  impossible.  Traditions  are  shortlived  and  untrustworthy.  A  "monument" 
which  could  prove  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  race  capable  oi  self-civilization,  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  imagine.  What  kind  of  a  monument  would  the  Arch- 
bishop accept  as  proving  that  the  people  which  made  it  had  been  originally  savage  ? 
that  they  had  raised  themselves,  and  had  never  been  infiuenced  by  strangers  of  a 
superior  race  ?  Evidently  the  word  "  monument "  in  the  above  passage  was  used 
omy  to  round  off  the  sentence.  But^  says  Archbishop  Whately,  '*  We  have  ac- 
counts of  various  savage  tribes,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  who  have  been 
visited  from  time  to  time  at  considerable  intervalB,  but  have  had  no  settled  inter- 
course with  civilized  people,  and  who  appear  to  continue,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, in  the  same  uncultivated  condition;''  and  he  adduces  one  case,  that  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  who  "  seem  to  have  been  in  quite  as  advanced  a  state  when  Tasman 
discovered  the  country  in  1642,  as  they  were  when  Cook  visited  it  127  years  after." 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  see  around  us  an  improvement  so  rapid  that  we 
forget  how  short  a  period  a  century  is  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Even 
taking  the  ordinary  chronology,  it  is  evident  that  if  in  6000  years  a  nven  race  has 
only  progressed  from  a  state  of  utter  savagery  to  the  condition  of  the  Australian, 
we  could  not  expect  to  find  much  change  in  one  more  century.  Many  a  fishing 
village,  even  on  our  own  coast,  is  in  very  nearly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  12? 
years  ago.  Moreover,  I  might  fairly  answer  that  according  to  Whately's  own  de- 
finition of  a  savage  state  the  New  Zealanders  would  certainly  be  excluded.  They 
cidtivated  the  ground,  they  had  domestic  animals,  they  constructed  elaborate  for- 
tifications, and  made  excellent  canoes,  and  were  certainly  not  in  a  state  of  utter 
barbarism.  Or  I  might  argue  that  a  short  visit,  like  that  of  Tasman^  could  ^ve  little 
insight  into  the  true  condition  of  a  people.  I  am,  however,  the  less  disposed  to 
question  thejBtatement  made  by  Arcnbisnop  Whately,  because  the  fact  that  many 
races  are  now  practically  stationary  is  in  reality  an  Mgument  against  the  theory  of 
degradation  and  not  a^^ainst  that  of  progress.  Civilized  races,  say  we,  are  the  de- 
scendants of  races  which  have  risen  from  a  state  of  barbarism.  On  the  contrary, 
argue  our  opponents,  savages  are  the  descendants  of  civilized  races,  and  have  sunk 
to  their  present  condition.  But  Archbishop  Whately  admits  that  the  civilized 
races  are  still  rising,  while  the  savages  are  now  stationary ;  and,  oddly  enough, 
seems  to  i*eR<^  ^^his  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  very  untenable  proposition, 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  due  not  to  the  progress  of  the  one  set  of 
races,  a  proj^ress  which  every  one  admits,  but  to  the  degradation  of  those  whom  he 
himself  mamtains  to  be  stationary.  The  delusion  is  natural,  and  like  that  which 
every  one  must  have  sometimes  experienced  in  looking  out  of  a  train  in  motion, 
when  the  woods  and  fields  seem  to  be  flying  from  us,  whereas  we  know  that  in 
reality  we  are  moving  and  they  are  stationary.  But  it  is  argued,  ^'  If  man, 
when  first  created,  was  left,  like  the  brutes,  to  the  unaided  exercise  of  those 
natural  powers  of  body  and  mind  which  are  common  to  the  European  and  to  the 
New  Hollander,  how  comes  it  that  the  European  is  not  now  in  tne  condition  of 
the  New  Hollander?  "  I  am  indeed  surprised  at  such  an  argument  In  the  first  place, 
Australia  possesses  neither  cereals  nor  any  animals  which  can  be  domesticated  with 
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ftdvantage ;  and  in  the  second,  we  find,  even  in  the  same  family,  am6ng  eliildrefi  of 
the  same  parents,  the  most  opposite  dispositions — in  the  same  nation  lliere  an 
families  of  high  character,  ana  others  in  which  every  member  is  more  or  lees 
criminal.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  the  Archbishop's  ars^ument,  if  ^ood  at 
all,  is  good  against  hps  own  view.  It  is  like  an  Australian  boomerang,  i^iiick 
recoils  upon  its  owner.  The  Archbishop  believed  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
arguing  that  man  was  originally  civilized  (in  a  certain  sense).  ''  How  comes  it, 
then,**  I  might  ask  him,  'Hhat  the  New  Hollander  is  not  now  in  the  conditicm  of 
the  European  ?  "  In  another  passage,  Archbishop  Whately  quotes  with  approba- 
tion a  passage  from  President  Smith,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who  aajBL 
that  man,  '^  cast  out  an  orphan  of  nature,  naked  and  helpless,  into  the  saTage  forest, 
must  have  perished  before  he  could  have  learned  how  to  supply  his  most  imme- 
diate and  urgent  wants.  Suppose  him  to  have  been  created,  or  to  hare  started 
into  being,  one  knows  not  how,  in  the  fuU  strength  of  his  bodily  powers,  ho^w  long 
must  it  have  been  before  he  could  have  known  the  proper  use  of  his  limbs,  or 
how  to  apply  them  to  climb  the  tree  P  "  &c.  Exactly  the  same,  howcTer,  mifi-ht 
be  said  oi  the  gorilla  or  the  chimpanzee,  which  certainly  are  not  the  degraded 
descendants  of  civilized  ancestors.  Having  thus  very  briefly  considered  the  argn- 
ments  brought  forward  by  Archbishop  Whately,  I  vml  pro<>sed  to  state,  also  Teiy 
briefly,  some  facts  which  seem  to  militate  against  the  view  advocated  by  him. 

First,  I  vdll  endeavour  to  show  that  there  are  indications  of  progress   even 
among  savages.    Secondly,  that  among  the  most  civilized  nations  there  are  traces 
of  original  barbarism.  The  Archbishop  supposes  that  men  were  &om  the  beginning 
herdsmen  and  cultivators.    We  know,  however,  that  the  Australians,  Tasmaniansi 
North  and  South  Americans,  and  several  other  more  or  less  sava^  races,  living  in 
countries  eminently  suited  to  our  domestic  animals,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals^ 
were  yet  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  one  and  tne  other.    It  is,  I  think,  impro- 
bable that  any  race  of  men,  who  had  once  been  agriculturists  and  herdsmen,  should 
entirely  abandon  pursuits  so  easy  and  so  advante^eous,  and  it  is  still  more  impro- 
bable that  if  we  accept  Usher's  very  limited  chronology,  all  tradition  of  such  a 
change  should  be  lost.    Moreover,  even  if  the  present  colonists  of  (say)  America 
or  Australia  were  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  oarbarism,  we  should  still  find  is 
those  countries  herds  of  wild  cattle  descended  from  those  imported ;  and,  eren  if 
these  were  exterminated,  still  we  should  find  their  remains,  whereas  we  know  that 
no  single  bone  of  the  ox,  or,  -mth  one  doubtful  exception,  the  domestic  sheep,  has 
been  found  either  in  Australia  or  in  the  whole  extent  of  America.    Moreover  the 
same  argument  applies  to  the  horse,  as  the  fossil  horse  of  South  America  does 
not  belong  to  the  domestic  race.     So,  again,  in  the  case  of  ]^lants.    We  do  not 
know  that  any  of  our  cultivated  cereals  would  survive  in  a  vnld  state,  though  it 
is  highly  probable  that  in  a  modified  form  they  would  do  so.    But  there  are  many 
other  plants  which  follow  in  the  train  of  man,  and  by  which  the  botany  of  Souta 
America,  Australia^  and  New  Zealand  has  been  almost  as  profoundly  modified, 
as  their  ethnology  has  been,  by  the  arrival  of  the  white  man.    The  Maoris  have 
a  melancholy  proverb,  that  the  Maoris  disappear  before  the  white  man,  just  as 
the  white  man's  rat  destrovs  the  native  rat ;  the  European  fly  drives  away  the 
Maori  fly ;  and  the  clover  tills  the  New  Zealand  fern.    A  very  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Hooker,  whose  authority  no  one  will  question,  is  contained 
in  the  Natural  History  Review  for  1864:— *' In  Australia  and  New  Zealand^'* 
he  says,  "  for  instance,  the  noisy  train  of  English  emigration  is  not  more  surely 
doing  its  work  than  the  stealthy  tide  of  Engli^  weeds,  which  are  creeping  over  the 
surface  of  the  waste,  cultivated,  and  virgin  soil,  in  annually  increasing  munben 
of  fffxiera*  species,  and  individuals.    Aprcfos  of  this  subject,  a  correspondent, 
W.  T.  Locke  Travers,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  a  most  active  New  Zealand  botanist^writing^m 
Canterbury,  says,  '  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  spread  of  European  and 
foreign  plfmts  in  this  coimtrv.  All  along  the  sides  of  the  main  lines  of  road  througb 
the  plains,  a  Polygonunif  called  cow-grass,  grows  most  luxuriantly,  the  roots  some- 
times two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  plants  spreading  over  an  area  from  four  to  five  feet 
in  diameter.    The  dock  (Humex  obiusifolius  or  ft.  crivpus)  is  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
river-bed  extending  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountain-nvers,  imtil  these  become 
mere  torrents.  The  Sow-thistle  is  spread  all  oveF  the  country,  growing  luxuriantly 
nearly  up  to  6000  feet    The  water-cress  increases  in  our  still  rivers  to  such  an 
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extent  ad  to  threaten  to  choke  them  altogether.' ''  The  Cardoon  of  the  Argentiner 
Republics  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  fact.  We  may  therefore 
safely  assume  that  if  Australia^  New  Zealand,  or  South  America  had  ever  been 
peopled  by  a  race  of  herdsmen  and  agriculturists,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  coun- 
tries would  almost  inevitably  haye  given  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  differed  much 
from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  discovered.  We  may  also  assert  on  a 
general  proposition  that  no  weapons  or  instruments  of  metal  have  ever  been  found 
in  any  country  inhabited  by  savages  wholly  ignorant  of  metallurgy.  A  still 
stronger  case  is  aflbrded  by  pottery.  Pottery  is  not  easily  destroyed ;  when  known 
at  all  it  is  always  abundant,  and  it  possesses  two  qualities ;  namely^  those  of  being 
easy  to  break,  and  yet  difficult  to  destroy,  which  render  it  very  valuable  in  an 
arcnseological  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  is  in  most  cases  associated  with  burials* 
It  is,  therefore,  a  very  significant  &ct,  that  no  fragment  of  pottery  has  ever  been 
found  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  Polynesian  Islands.  It  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  an  art  so  easy  and  so  useful  should  ever  have  been  lost  by 
any  race  of  men.  Again,  this  argument  applies  to  several  other  arts  and  instru- 
ments. I  will  mention  only  two,  tnough  several  others  might  be  brought  forward. 
The  art  of  spinning  and  the  use  of  the  bow  are  quite  unknown  to  many  races 
of  savages,  and  yet  would  hardly  be  likely  to  have  been  abandoned  when  once 
known.  The  absence  of  architectural  remains  in  these  countries  is  uiother  argu- 
ment. Archbishop  Whately,  indeed,  claims  this  as  being  in  his  favour,  but  the 
absence  of  monuments  in  a  country  is  surely  indicative  of  barbarism  and  not  of 


almost  universal  testimony  of  all  writers  on  savages — merchants,  philosophers^ 
naval  men,  and  missionaries  alike — there  are  many  races  of  men  who  are  alto-^ 
gether  destitute  of  a  religion.  The  cases  are  perhaps  less  numerous  than  they  are 
asserted  to  be,  but  some  of  them  rest  on  good  evidence.  Yet  I  feel  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  people  which  had  once  possessed  a  religion  would  ever  entirely 
lose  it.  Religion  appeals  so  strongly  to  tne  hopes  and  fears  of  men — ^it  takes  so 
deep  a  hold  on  most  minds — ^it  is  so  ^at  a  consolation  in  times  of  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness— that  I  can  hardly  think  any  nation  would  ever  abandon  it  altogether.  Where, 
therefore,  we  find  a  race  which  is  now  ignorant  of  religion,  I  cannot  but  assume 
that  it  has  always  been  so.  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention  a  few  cases  in  whicl^ 
some  improvement  does  appear  to  have  taken  place.  According  to  M'Gillivray. 
the  Australians  of  Port  Essmgton,  who,  like  all  their  fellow-countrymen,  haa 
formerly  bark  canoes  only,  have  now  completely  abandoned  them  for  others  holr 
lowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  they  buy  ^m  the  Malays.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  have  recently  introduced  outrig^rs. 
The  Bachapins,  when  visited  by  Burchell,  had  just  commenced  working  iron. 
According  to  Burton,  the  Wajiji  negroes  have  recently  learned  to  make  bras&  In 
Tahiti,  when  visited  b^  Captain  Cook,  the  largest  morai,  or  burial-place,  was  that 
erected  for  the  then  reigning  Queen.  The  TiSiitians,  also,  had  then  very  recently 
abandoned  the  habit  ot  cannibalism.  Moreover  there  are  certain  facts  which 
speak  for  themselves.  Some  of  the  North  American  tribes  cultivated  the  maize. 
Now  the  maize  is  a  North  American  plant ;  and  we  have  here,  therefore,  dear  evi- 
dence of  a  step  in  advance  made  by  these  tribes.  Again,  the  Peruvians  had  do- 
mesticated the  llama.  Those  who  believe  in  the  diversity  of  roecies  of  men  may 
endeavour  to  maintain  that  the  Peruvians  had  domestic  llamas  m>m  the  beginning. 
Archbishop  Whately,  however,  would  not  take  this  line.  He  would,  I  am  sure, 
admit  that  the  first  settlers  in  Peru  had  no  llamas,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  domestic 
animal,  excepting  probably  the  dog.  The  bark  cloth  of  the  Polynesians  is  another 
case  in  point.  Another  very  strong  case  is  the  boomerang  of  the  Australians. 
With  one  doubtful  exception  this  weapon  is  known  to  no  other  race  of  men.  We 
cannot  look  on  it  as  a  relic  of  primeval  civilization,  or  it  would  not  now  be  confined 
to  one  race  only.  The  Australian  cannot  have  learned  it  firom  any  civilized  visitors 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  exactly  the  case  we  want, 
and  a  clear  proof  of  a  step  in  advance — a  small  one  if  ^ou  like—but  still  a  step  made 
by  a  people  whom  Archoishop  Whately  would  certainly  admit  to  be  true  savages. 
The  rude  substitutes  for  writing  found  among  various  tribes^  the  wampum  of  the 
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Norih  Americim  Indians,  the  picture-'writing  «bd  Qtdppn  of  Oentnl  America,  most 
be  regarded  as  of  native  origin.    In  the  caae  of  the  fiyatem  of  letters  niTented  by 
Mohammed  Doalu,  a  negro  of  the  V ei  countij,  in  West  AMca,  the  idea  was  no  donU 
borrowed  from  the  missionaries;  although  it  was  worked  out  independentlj.     In 
otiier  caseS;  however,  this  cannot,  I  think,  oe  maintained.  Take  that  of  the  Mexicans. 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  thev  aie  descended  from  a  primitively  civiHxed  race,  and 
had  gradually  and  completely  lost  both  the  use  and  tradition  of  letters — ^to  Toy 
niiind,  by  the  way,  a  most  improbable  hypothesLs — still  we  must  look  on  their 
system  of  picture-writmg  as  being  of  American  oii^n.    Even  if  a  system  of 
writing  by  letters  could  ever  be  alt<^ther  lost — ^which  I  doubt— it  certamly  couUL 
not  be  abandoned  for  that  of  picture-writing,  which  is  inferior  in  every  point  of 
view.    If  the  Mexicans  had  owed  their  civilization,  not  to  their  own  gradual  im- 
provement, but  to  the  influence  of  some  European  visitors,  driven  %j  strees  of 
weather  or  the  pursuit  of  adventure  to  their  coasts,  we  snould  have  found  in 
their  system  of  writing,  and  in  other  respects^  unmistakeable  proofs  of  such  an  in- 
fluence.   Although,  therefore,  we  have  no  historical  proof  that  the  civilization  of 
America  was  indigenous,  we  have  in  its  very  character  evidence,  periiaps,  more 
satisfactory  than  any  historical  statements  would  be.    The  same  argument  may  be 
derived  from  the  names  used  for  numbers  by  savages.    I  feel  great  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  any  race  which  had  learnt  to  count  up  to  ten  would  ever  unlearn  a 
piece  of  knowledge  so  easy  and  yet  so  usefuL  Yet  we  know  that  few,  perhaps  none, 
of  those  whom  Archhishop  Wnately  would  call  savages,  can  count  so  far.     No 
Australian  language  contamed  numerals  for  any  number  beyond  four ;  the  Dam- 
maras  and  Abipones  use  none  beyond  three ;  some  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  cannot 
go  beyond  two.   In  many  cases  where  the  system  of  numeration  is  at  present  some- 
what more  advanced,  it  bears  <m  it  the  stamp  of  native  and  recent  origin.    Among 
civilized  nations,  the  derivations  of  the  numerals  have  long  since  been  obscured  by 
the  gradual  modUfication  which  time  effects  in  all  words ;  especially  those  in  fre- 
quent use,  and  before  the  invention  of  printing.    And  if  the  numerals  of  savages 
were  relics  of  a  former  civilization,  the  waifs  and  strays  saved  out  of  the  general 
wreck,  though  we  could  not  expect  to  trace  them  up  to  that  original  language, 
which  in  such  a  case  must  have  existed,  yet  we  certainlv  should  not  find  them  such 
as  they  really  are.    I  cannot,  of  course,  here  give  to  this  aigumeut  all  the  deve- 
lopment of  which  it  is  capable,  or  bring  forwiurd  all  the  cases  in  point;  but  I  wiH 
quote  a  short  passage  from  a  very  interesting  lecture  delivered  before  the  Boyal 
£istitution  by  my  friend  Mr.  Tylor,  in  which  some  of  the  facts  are  clearly  stated. 
^  Among  many  tribes  of  North  and  South  America  and  West  Africa  are  found 
such  expressions  as — ^for  6,  '  a  whole  hand;'  and  for  6,  'one  to  the  other  hand;' 
10, '  both  hands ; '  and  11, '  one  to  the  foot ; '  20,  '  one  Indian ; '  and  21,  <  one  to 
the  hands  of  the  other  Indian;'  orforll,  'foot  1;'  for  12,  'foot2;'  for20,'a 

ruk-mrm  ia  -finialiAil  •  '   mrliilA  ftmnnff  f.ltA  miAAmKlA  nAfitrMi  nf  Van  'HiATnAn'o  T^««<l  4'kA 


that,  if  he  describes  in  woids  his  gestures  of  reckoning,  these  words  will  become  a 


numeral,  perhaps  no  lan^aji^  approaches  the  Zulu.    Counting  on  his  fingers,  he 
*    >  al-w  ' '    " 


finger  being  used  to  point  with,  the  verb  komba,  '<  to  pomt,"  comes  to  serve  as  a 
numeral  expression,  denoting  7.  Here,  then,  surely  we  have  just  the  evidence 
which  Archbishop  Whately  required.  These  numerals  are  recent,  because  they 
are  uncomipted,  and  they  are  indigenous,  because  they  have  an  evident  meaning 
in  the  language  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  are  used.  Again,  we  know  that 
many  savage  languages  are  entirely  deficient  m  such  words  as  "  colour,"  ^  tone," 
"  tree,"  &c,  having  names  for  eadi  kind  of  colour,  every  species  of  tree,  but  not 
for  the  general  idea.  I  can  hardly  ima^e  a  nation  losing  such  words  if  it  had 
once  possessed  them.  Other  similar  evidence  might  be  extracted  from  the  lan- 
guage of  savages ;  and  arguments  of  this  nature  are  entitled  to  more  weight  than 
statements  of  travellers,  as  to  the  objects  found  in  use  among  savages.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  an  early  traveller  mentioned  the  absence  of  some  art  or^ow- 
ledge  among  a  race  visited  by  him;  and  that  later  ones  found  the  natives  in  poa- 
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session  of  it.    Most  people  would  besitate  to  receive  this  as  a  dear  evidence  of 
progress,  and  rather  be  aisposed  to  suspect  that  later  travellenL  with  perhaps  bet- 
ter opportunities,  had  seen  what  their  predecessors  had  overlooked.    This  is  no 
hypouietical  case.    The  early  Snaaish  writers  assert  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ladrone  Islands  were  ignorant  or  the  use  of  fire.    Later  travellers,  on  the  con- 
trarjj  find  them  peife^y  well  acquainted  with  it.    They  have,  therefore,  almost 
unanmiously  assumed,  not  that  the  natives  had  made  a  step  in  advance,  but  that 
the  Spaniaros  had  made  a  mistake ;  and  I  have  not  brought  this  case  forward  in  oppo- 
ution  to  the  assertions  of  Whately,  because  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opimon 
myself.    I  refer  to  it  here^  however,  as  showing  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  obtain 
satisfactory  evidence  of  material  progress  among  savages,  even  admitting  that  such 
exists.    The  arguments  derived  from  language,  however,  are  liable  to  no  such 
auspicious ;  but  tell  their  own  tale,  and  leave  us  at  liberty  to  draw  our  conclusions, 
i  will  now  very  briefly  refer  to  certain  considerations  which  seem  to  show  tiiat 
even  the  most  civilized  races  were  once  in  a  state  of  barbecrism.      Not  only 
throughout  Europe,  not  only  in  Italy  and  Greece,  but  even  in  the  so-called  cradle 
of  civilization  itsetf— in  Palestine  and  Syria— in  Egypt  and  in  India — ^the  traces  (^ 
the  stone  age  have  been  discovered.    It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  these  were  only 
the  fragments  of  those  stone  knives  &c.  which  we  know  were  used  in  reli^ouB 
ceremonies  long  after  metal  was  in  general  use  for  secular  purposes.     This  indeed 
reminds  one  of  the  attempt  to  account  for  ^e  presence  of  elephants'  bones  in 
England,  by  supposing  that  they  were  the  remains  of  elepheoits  wnich  miffht  have 
been  brought  over  by  the  Romans.     But  why  were  stone  knives  used  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Jewish  priests  P    Evidently  because  they  had  been  at  one  time  in 
general  use.  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  respect  which  made  them  reluctant  to  use 
the  new  suostance  in  religious  ceremonies.    There  are^  moreover,  other  considera- 
tions which  point  very  decidedly  to  the  same  conclusion.    It  is  well  known  that 
among  various  savage  tribes  female  virtue  is  looked  on  with  a  very  indifierent  eye. 
Some  savages  have  not — ^I  will  not  say  have  not  arrived  at — the  idea  of  marriage. 
I  cannot  here  bring  forward  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement,  bnt  every 
one  who  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  lower  races  <^  men  will  admit  that  a  savage  a 
wives  are  essentially  a  part  of  his  property,  as  much  so  as  his  dog  or  his  other  slaves ; 
and  hence,  when  a  man  dies,  his  brother  takes  possession  of  the  widow,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  property.    In  those  cases  where  women  are  treated  with  rather 
more  justice,  the  firet  results  are.  according  to  our  ideas,  c^  doubtM  advantage. 
Among  the  Andaman  Islanders,  tor  instance,  the  man  and  woman  remain  together 
only  imtil  the  child  is  bom  and  weaned,  when  they  are  free  to  separate  and  pair 
with  others.    In  other  cases,  marriage  may  be  terminated  at  the  wish  either  of 
the  husband  or  the  wife.    In  others,  again,  the  tie  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  affords 
not  even  a  presumption  as  to  parentage.    The  result  of  this  is  that  many  savages 
have  no  idea  of  any  relationship  by  paternity ;  they  recognize  kinship  trough  the 
female  line  only.    This  is  the  case  with  the  Australians,  the  Fiiians,  and  mdeed 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  generally ;  the  ancient  Celts,  G^reeks,  tne  Easias,  Nairs, 
and  other  tribes  in  Hindostan ;  some  of  the  Cossack  hordes,  many  negro  tribes, 
&c.,  and  traces  of  it  occur  all  over  the  world.     For  the  same  reason  a  man's 
heirs  are  not  his  own  children,  but  those  of  his  sisters ;  while^  prolmbly  again  for 
the  same  reason,  the  Wanyamwezi  have  the  (at  first  sight)  mexplicable  custom 
that  a  man's  property  goes  to  his  illegitimate  children,  and  not  to  his  lawful  off*- 
spring.    Thus,  then,  oy  tracing  up  the  gradual  construction  of  the  idea  of  marriage, 
we  can  account  for  the  two  extraordinary  customs  which  we  fimd  in  every  part  of 
the  world — ^that  a  man  is  regarded  as  no  relation  to  his  own  children,  and  that  his 
property  goes  not  to  them,  but  to  those  of  his  sisters.    As  things  improved,  and 
the  probability  of  parentaj^e  became  greater,  kinship  through  females  only  would 
gradually  be  abandoned.    Many  savages  have  not  yet  advanced  so  fb*,  others  have 
recently  made  the  change— as,  for  instance,  the  Ait-Iraten,  who  did  so  less  than  a 
century  ago,  and  erected  a  stone  pillar  in  memory  of  the  event.    Even,  however, 
among  the  most  civilized  nations,  we  find  in  eany  history  Alices  of  this  progres- 
fidon.    Thus  among  the  early  Jews,  Abraham  married  his  half-sister.   Nahor  mar- 
ried his  brother's  daughter,  and  Amram  married  his  Other's  sister.  Here  we  see  the 
system  of  kinship  through  females  only.    These  women  were  not  at  that  time  le- 
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garded  as  relatives,  though  at  a  later  period  in  Jewish  histoiy  they  would  have  bees 
00.    The  custom  tiiat  when  a  man  died  childless  his  hrother  married  the  widcrw  is 
another  case  in  point,  as  also  is  the  touching  story  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  and  the  sad 
history  of  Tamar.     Similar  considerations,  as  Mr.  McLennan  points  out  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  on  Primitive  Marriage,  prove  that  the  Romans  were  ''  at  one  time  m 
pari  passu  as  regards  the  administration  of  justice  with  many  races,  which  we  find 
Ignorant  of  legal  proceedings,  and  dependent  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  on 
force  of  arms  or  tiie  good  offices  of  friends ;  **  while,  as  regards  marriage,  -we  find 
customs  hoth  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  which  point  back  to  the  time  ^when 
those  polished  peoples  were  themselves  mere  savages.    Even  amon^  ouieelvee  a 
man  is.  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  relation  to  his  own  children  unless  they  are  bom 
in  wedlock.    He  is  related  to  his  own  ofibpring  not  by  blood,  but  through  his  mar- 
riage witii  the  mother.    K  marriage  has  not  taken  place  they  have  no  right  to  his 
name  ,*  and  should  he  leave  them  any  of  his  property,  the  State  steps  in  and  claims 
one-tenth,  as  in  cases  where  money  is  left  to  those  who  are  no  relations.     Thus, 
then,  we  can  trace  up  among  races  in  different  stages  of  civilization  every  step, 
firom  the  treatment  of  woman  as  a  mere  chattel  to  the  sacred  idea  of  matrimony  as 
it  exists  among  ourselves,  and  we  find  clear  evidence  that  the  gradual  change  has 
been  one  of  profiress  and  not  of  degradation.    Civilized  nations  lon^  retain  traces 
of  their  ancient  oarbarism ;  barbarous  ones,  no  relics  of  previous  chivalry.    As  the 
valves  in  the  veins  indicate  the  direction  of  the  circulation,  so  can  we  trace  the 
gradual  pro^ss  of  respect  for  women,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  features  of  our 
modem  civilization.    !Before  quitting  this  interesting  subiect,  I  may  add  that 
many  nations  have  traditions  of  the  orijo^n  of  marriage.    Among  tiie  Egyptians 
it  is  attributed  to  Menes,  among[  the  Chinese  to  Folhi,  the  Greeks  to  Cecrops,  the 
Hindoos  to  Svetaketu.    If  the  idea  of  marri^  had  been  coeval  with  our  race, 
if  marriaffe  had  always  appeared  as  natural,  I  might  say  as  necessary,  as  it  doea 
to  us,  sucn  traditions  could  scarcely  have  arisen.    In  the  publications  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Haliburton 
on  "  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  proved  by  the  universality  of  certain  super- 
stitions connected  with  sneezing.*'    ''  Once  establish,"  he  says,  "  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  arbitrary  customs,  such  as  could  not  have  naturally  suggested  themselves 
to  all  men  at  all  times,  are  universally  observed,  and  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  primitive  customs,  which  have  been  inherited  from  a  common 
source ;  and,  if  mherited,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  an  era  anterior  to  the  dis- 
persion of  the  human  race.^    To  justify  such  a  conclusion,  the  custom  must  be 
demonstrably  arbitrary.    The  belief  that  two  and  two  make  four,  the  division  of 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  similar  coincidences,  of  course,  proves  nothing, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  the  existence  of  any  universal,  or  even  general,  custom  of 
a  clearly  arbitrary  character.    The  &ct  is  tnat  many  tilings  appear  to  us  arbitrary 
and  absurd  because  we  live  in  a  condition  so  different  from  that  in  whidi  they 
originated.    Many  things  seem  natural  to  a  savage  which  to  us  are  unaccountable. 
Mr.  Haliburton  brings  forward  as  his  strongest  case  tiie  habit  of  saying  '<  Gt>d 
bless  you/'  or  some  equivalent  expression,  when  a  person  sneezes.    He  shows 
that  tnis  custom,  which  I  admit  appears  to  us  at  first  sight  both  odd  and  arbitrary, 
is  ancient  and  widely  extended.    It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  Aristotie,  ApuleioL 
Pliny,  and  the  Jewish  rabbis^  and  has  been  observed  in  Florida,  in  Otaheite,  ana 
in  the  Tonga  Islands.    That  it  is  not  arbitrary,  however,  Mr.  Haliburton  himself 
shows,  and  it  does  not  therefore  come  under  his  rule.    A  belief  in  invisible  beings 
is  very  ^neral  among  savages,  and  while  they  think  it  unnecessary  to  account 
for  blessings,  they  atmbute  any  misfortune  to  the  ill-will  of  these  mysterious 
beings.    Many  savages  regard  disease  as  a  case  of  possesion.    In  cases  of  iUness 
they  do  not  suppose  that  the  organs  are  themselves  aflfected,  but  that  they  are 
being  devoured  t^  a  god.    Hence  their  medicine  men  do  not  try  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease, but  to  extract  the  demon.     Some  tribes  have  a  distinct  deity  for  eveiy  ail- 
ment.   The  Australians  do  not  believe  in  natural  death.    When  a  man  dies  they 
take  for  granted  that  he  has  been  destroyed  by  witchcraft,  and  only  doubt  who  is 
the  culpnt.    Now  a  people  in  this  state  of  mind — uid  we  know  that  almost  every 
race  of  men  is  passing  or  has  passed  through  this  stage  of  development — seeing  a 
jnan  sneeze,  would  naturally  and  almost  inevitably  suppose  that  ne  was  attacked 
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ftnd  shaken  by  some  invisible  being ;  equally  natural  is  the  impulse  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  some  other  invisible  being  more  powerful  than  the  first  Mr.  Hafiburton 
admits  that  a  sneeze  is  ''an  omen  of  impending  evil:"  but  it  is  more — ^it  is  evi* 
dence  which,  to  the  sava^  mind,  woula  seem  conclusiTe  that  the  sneezer  wan 
possessed  by  some  evil-disposed  spirit.    Evidently,  therefore,  this  case,  on  which 


Mr.  Hfdiburton  so  much  relies,  is  dv  no  means  an  **  arbitraiy  custom,"  and  does 
not  therefore  fulfil  the  conditions  wnich  he  himself  laid  down.  He  has  inciden- 
tally brought  forward  some  other  instances,  most  of  which  labour  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  proving  too  much.  Thus  he  instances  the  existence  of  a  festival  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  "  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  November."  Such  a  feast  is 
very  general,  and  as  there  are  many  more  races  holding  such  a  festival  than  there 
are  months  in  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  in  several  cases  they  must  be  held  to- 
gether. But  Mr.  Haliburton  goes  on  to  say, ''  The  Spaniards  were  very  naturally 
surprised  at  finding  that,  while  they  were  celebrating  a  solemn  mass  for  All  Souls 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  the  heathen  Peruvians  were  also  holding  their  annual 
commemoration  of  the  dead."  This  curious  coincidence  would,  however,  not 
only  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  festival  "  before  the  dispersion "  (which  Mr. 
Haliburton  evidently  looks  on  as  a  definite  event,  instead  of  a  gradual  process), 
but  iJso  that  men  were  at  that  epoch  sufficiently  advanced  to  form  a  calendar  and 
keep  it  unchanged  down  to  the  present  time.  This,  however,  we  know  was  not 
the  case.  Mr.  ifijiburton  again  says,  "  The  belief  in  Scotland  and  Equatorial  Africa 
is  found  to  be  almost  nrecisely  identical  respecting  there  beinff  ghosts  even  of  the 
living,  who  are  exceeaingly  troublesome  and  pugnacious,  and  can  be  sometimes 
killed  by  a  silver  bullet.**  Here  we  certainly  have  what  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary 
belief,  but  if  it  proves  that  there  was  a  belief  in  ghosts  of  the  living  before  the 
dispersion,  it  also  proves  that  silver  bullets  were  then  in  use.  This  iuustration  isy 
I  tnink,  a  very  interesting  one,  because  it  shows  that  similar  ideas  in  distant 
countries  owe  ueir  origin,  not "  to  an  era  before  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race," 
but  to  the  original  identity  of  the  human  mind.  While  I  do  not  believe  that 
similar  customs  in  difierent  nations  are  "  inherited  from  a  common  source,**  or  are 
necessarily  primitive,  1  certainly  do  see  in  them  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  the 
hiunan  race,  which,  however,  be  it  remarked  in  parenthesis,  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  thing  as  the  aescent  from  a  single  pair. 

In  conclusion,  then,  while  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  nations 
have  retrograded,  I  regard  these  as  exceptional  instances.  The  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  I  have  here  very  briefiy  indicated  might  have  been  supported  by  many 
other  illustrations  which  I  could  not  bring  before  you  without  unauly  extending  a 
communication  already  somewhat  too  long.  They,  however,  I  think,  afibrd  strong 
gfrounds  for  the  follovring  conclusions — ^namely,  that  existing  savages  are  not  de- 
scendants of  civUized  ancestors ;  that  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  one  of 
utter  barbarism ;  that  from  this  condition  several  races  have  independently  raised 
themselves.  These  views  follow,  I  think,  from  strictly  scientific  considerations. 
We  shall  not,  however,  be  the  less  inclined  to  adopt  them  on  account  of  the  cheer- 
ing prospects  which  they  hold  out  for  the  future.  If  the  past  history  of  man  has 
been  one  of  deterioration,  we  have  but  a  groimdless  expectation  of  friture  improve- 
ment ;  butf  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  past  has  been  one  of  propees,  we  may  fairly 
hope  that  the  future  will  be  so  too ;  that  the  blessings  of  civihzation  will  not  only 
be  extended  to  other  countries  and  other  nations,  but  that  even  in  our  own  land 
they  will  be  rendered  more  general  and  more  equable,  so  that  we  shall  not  see  before 
us  always,  as  now,  multitudes  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  living  the  life  of 
savages  m  our  very  midst ;  neither  possessing  the  rough  advantages  and  real,  though 
coarse,  pleasures  of  savage  life,  nor  yet  availing  themselves  ot  the  far  higher  and 
more  noole  opportunities  which  lie  vrithin  the  reach  of  civilized  man. 


The  Physical  Geography  of  Nicaragua  with  reference  to  Interoceanic  Transit. 
By  Capt.  M.  F.  MAimr. 

The  great  importance  of  one  or  more  good  commercial  highways  across  Central 
America  being  admitted,  the  question  resolved  itself,  besides  cost,  into  a  ques- 
tion of  the  facilities  of  ingress  and  egress  by  sea,  to  and  from  the  opposite  teiy 
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mini, — ^which  is  an  afiair  of  winds  and  currento,  Panama  has  the  advantage  ia 
ahoitnees  of  kmd  transit ;  Nicaragua  in  winds,  terminal  ports,  and  climate.  As  a 
rule,  the  prevailing  winds,  in  the  belt  of  ocean  hetween  85°  N.  and  35^  S.,  are  from 
the  eastward,  except  the  oelt  of  equatorial  calms,  which  extends  acroea  the  Pa- 
cific Lookinff  westward,  therefore,  towards  Australia  or  Eastern  Asia,  Panama 
is  to  windwara;  tiie  commercial  routes  from  thence  westward  are  thus  to  leefwaxd, 
wUlst  the  return  voyages  are  to  windward.  Bv  making  a  detour,  the  retain 
voyage  would  not  he  so  difficult,  hut  other  physical  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
navigation.  Panama  lies  in  the  equatorial  oelt  of  calm,  which  is  greatlj  widoied 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  sailing-vessels  are  often  detained  for  weeks  b^  it. 
H.M.S.  *  Herald '  was  once  obliged  to  he  towed  by  a  steamer  for  700  miles  out  of  this 
calm-belt  before  she  could  find  a  breeze.  Vessels,  therefore,  to  get  clear  of  Ae 
calms  in  tiie  season  in  which  they  prevail,  even  when  their  dntinatioii  is  soutii- 
ward,  are  obliged  to  move  up  the  coast  towards  Costa  Rica,  and  then  get  north- 
ward until  they  reach  the  N.ik  trade- winds,  on  which  they  depend  for  getting  oat 
to  sea,  clear  of  the  calms.  This  peculiar  feature  decides  the  question  of  Uie  most 
desirable  route  across  the  Isthmus,  which  would  be  in  a  latitude  where  the  calms 
would  not  surround  the  port  of  the  Pacific  terminus,  and  so  cause  no  ohetacle  to 
the  approach  and  departure  of  sailing-vessels  throughout  the  year.  Several  rootei 
have  oeen  proposed  across  the  northern  portions  of  the  Isthmus,  lyiitt^  out  of  the 
re^on  of  cauns.  On  an  examination  of  the  physical  conditions  ai  each,  and  eepe- 
ci^y  the  winds  at  the  ports  of  each  terminus,  the  author  gives  the  preference  to 
a  route  which  would  cross  Nicaragua  near  to  the  north-west  ead  of  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  and  terminate  at  the  Port  of  Realejo.  Realejo  is  on  the  northen 
verge  of  the  tedious  calms  of  Panama,  and  the  pomt  where  thej  neariy  cease  to  he 
vexatious  to  the  navigator  at  any  season. 

International  Pre-Tuatoric  and  AiUhropologicdl  Congress, 
Bv  Sir  R.  I.  MuECHisoN,  Bart,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  read  a  letter  from  M.  Lartet  announcing  that  at  tlie  sittiiiff 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic  Archaeology  and  Antiiropology,  heM 
at  Paris  on  the  29th  of  Au£nist,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  Meeting  of  1868  in 
England,  and  that  Sir  R.  L  Murcluson  had  been  elected  President  thereof  Upon 
this.  Sir  Roderick  explained  to  the  Section  that  he  had  replied  to  M.  Lartet,  stat- 
ing that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  honourable  post  assigned  to 
him,  as  he  had  already  made  arrang^ements,  on  account  of  tiie  state  of  his  health, 
to  be  absent  from  England  during  the  ensuing  summer.  He  therefore  suggested 
that  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  J.  Lubbock^  Prof.  Busk,  Mr.  J.  Evans,  Mr.  Prestwich, 
and  Mr.  A.  Franks  should  be  a  Committee,  with  which  he  would  gladly  cooperate 
to  organize  the  arrangements  and  fix  the  place  and  date  of  meeting*. 

Observations  on  ihe  Livingstone  Search  Expedition  now  in  progress. 
By  Sir  R.  I.  Mubchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B,,  LL.D.,  F,E,S. 
Sir  R.  Murchison  explained  at  some  length  the  various  reasons  which  had  led 
him  to  disbelieve  the  story  of  Dr.  Livingstone^s  death,  as  narrated  to  the  Ccmsul 
at  Zanzibar  and  Dr.  Kirk  by  Moussa,  the  Johana  man,  the  sole  witness  of  the 
catastrophe.  Having  ^ven  several  proofs  of  the  mendacity  of  this  Moussa,  he 
specially  dwelt  upon  his  gross  prevarication  in  having  given  to  one  of  the  sepoys 
of  the  exnedition  an  account  of  the  death  of  Livingstone  entirely  differing  from 
that  whicn  he  gave  to  the  Consul  at  Zanzibar.  Under  these  circumstances 
Sir  R.  Murchison  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  as  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  to  induce  the  Council  of  that  body  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  fit  out,  at  small  cost,  a  searching-boat  exj^dition,  which,  to  their  great 
credit,  the  Admiralty  had  efiectively  carried  out.  He  described  the  pieced  stnic- 
ture  of  the  steel  boat  which  had  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  be  tiienoe 
transmitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  river.    He  then  explained  how  it  was  to 

*  It  has  subsequently  been  arranMd  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  to  be  the  President,  and 
that  this  OonmiB  will  assemble  at  Norwich  in  August  1868,  during  the  Meeting  of  the 
British  AflsociatiQn.^February  1868. 
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be  there  put  together  and  maimed  bynatiyes  mider  the  command  of  Mr.  Yomig,  of 
the  Ko jal  Navy,  the  zealous  warrant  officer  who  had  diuing  upwards  of  two  years 
commanded  the  '  Pioneer '  under  Br.  liyingstone  himself.  With  two  other  accli- 
matized British  seamen,  and  accompanied  by  a  volunteer,  Mr.  Fdkner,  Mr.  Young 
was  directed  to  ascend  the  Zambesi  to  the  mouth  of  its  great  affluent  the  Shire. 
There  the  boat  would  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  up  on  the  sides  of  those  ffreat 
and  long  rapids  to  which  livinffstone  hadMittached  the  name  of  the  Murohison  Falls, 
at  the  head  of  which  it  would  be  reconstructed  in  order  to  ascend  the  Shire,  to  the 
most  western  end  of  the  Great  Lake  Nyassa,  near  to  which  is  the  spot  where,  as 
repHorted,  the  great  traveller  was  killed.  Having  ascertained  the  true  &cts,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  expedition  would  on  its  return  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
at  the  end  of  November,  and  hence  it  is  hoped  that  in  Januaiy  of  1868  the  painful 
suspense  of  the  public  will  be  set  at  rest*. 

*^  If^"  Sir  Roderick  added, ''  we  can  only  ascertain  that  my  valued  friend  vras 
not  killed  at  that  spot,  but  passed  on  towards  the  interior  accompanied  by  a  few 
negroes  only,  why  then  I  shall  have  every  hope  that  Liyingstone,  who  can  overcome 
obstacles  that  not  a  man  in  a  million  can  mce,  and  who  traversed  and  retraversed 
South  Africa  with  black  men  only,  having  been  also  reported  to  be  dead,  may  emerge 
from  all  his  difficulties,  and  settle  the  great  problem  now  in  agitation — whether 
the  vast  lake  Tanganyika  is  or  is  not  a  great  southern  water-basin  of  the  Nile.^ 

Description  of  Two  Boutes  through  Nicaragua,  By  Lieut.  S.  P.  Oltvbb,  R,A. 
The  author  described  a  journey  he  had  made,  between  the  months  of  February 
and  July  of  the  present  year,  up  the  river  San  Juan  in  Nicaragua,  and  across  the 
new  line  overland,  between  the  Lake  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  -^lich  has  just  been 
cleared  through  the  forest  in  preparation  for  a  railroad  projected  by  Capt.  Bedford 
Pirn.  The  tract  of  country  traversed  was.  until  the  present  expedition,  a  terra 
incognitay  occupied  by  vast  impenetrable  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  dense  under- 
wood, and  entangled  woody  creepers.  The  line  commences  on  the  Lake  of  Nica- 
ragua, at  San  Miguelito,  and  ends  at  the  Kama  river,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At 
San  Miguelito,  the  variation  of  the  compass  was  ascertained  to  be  4*^  30'  east. 

Exploration  of  the  Grand  Chaco  in  La  Plata,  unth  an  Account  of  the  Indians. 

Bg  W.  Phbkcns. 

On  the  Mining  District  of  GhontdleSy  Nicaragua.  By  Capt.  Bsdfobb  Puc,  B,N. 
In  its  phyiscal  aspect,  Nicaragua  may  be  divided  into  three  longitudinal  sec- 
tions : — 1,  tne  Atlantic  side,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  low  and  fuluvial,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers,  having  bars  at  their  mouths,  with  lagoons  inside  afford- 
ing an  almost  uninterrupted  water  navigation.  The  land  is  everywhere  rich,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  proauction  of  Sea-!bland  cotton.  2.  The  Pacific  side,  having 
precipitous  shores,  and  no  river  worthy  of  the  name.  The  region  is  eminently 
volcanic,  and  destitute  of  minerals.  A  curious  feature  is  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  laJces  spread  over  its  surface,  including  Lake  Nicaragua,  ninety  miles  wide 
by  forty  broad.  The  small  lake  Nijapa  presents  some  marked  peculiarities ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  water  is  1*8,  and  it  is  hot  to  the  taste,  acrid,  and  smelling  of 
sulphuretted  hvdrogen.  It  is  of  a  light  greenish-yellow  colour,  very  thick  and 
turbid,  and  on  being  kept  some  time  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly 
of  iron.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  fathomless,  and  pure  as  ciystal.  ^  3.  The  last  sec- 
tion consists  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  other  two,  attaining  a  maxiinum 
elevation  of  5G00  feet  In  this  district  gold  and  silver  are  found,  and  in  its 
southern  part  lie  the  mines  of  Chontales.  A  dense,  unbroken  primssval  forest 
covers  the  greater  part  of  this  region,  containing  a  profusion  of  valuable  timber 
trees,  such  as  cedar,  mahogany,  sapota,  leopard  wood  for  cabinet  work,  canilla  (an 

*  It  is  now  happily  known  that  the  expedition  was  not  only  eminently  suooessful  in  ne- 
gatiying*the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Livingstone,  but  that  everything  was  aooompHshed 
witbin  the  estimated  period,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Mr.  Young.— February  4, 
1868. 
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easily  worked  wood),  venaca  (a  light  sort  of  boxwood).  &c.    The  Atlantic  side  is 
very  humid — indeed,  white  residents  jocularly  remark  that  it  rains  thirteen  montha 
in  the  year ;  but  it  is  not  unhealthy,  and  the  strong  north-east  trade- winds  temper 
the  heat  of  the  climate.    The  Pacific  coast  region  is  contrasted  with  the  opposite 
side  by  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  the  stunted 
growth  of  the  trees.    Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1850,  and  was  worked  in  a  rade 
manner  near  San  Juan.    It  was  not,  however,  till  18^  that  political  and  other 
circumstances  permitted  of  an  accurate  examination  of  the  nuning  district  by  a 
party  sent  out  »om  England,  including  Mr.  W.  0.  Paul,  a  mining  enjB;ineer.      The 
exploration  of  the  forest-clad  district  commenced    at  San  Miguehto,  neiftr  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Nicura^ua.     A  narrow  tract  leads  hence,  vid  Acojapa, 
Lovogo  and  Libeitad,  to  the  mimng  district,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  Uie 
watershed  between  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  and  near  the  River  Mico,  a  branch 
of  the  Blewfields.    The  San  Juan  mine,  close  to  the  Mico,  was  examined,  and 
found  to  be  of  rich  promise,  but  the  method  of  working  it  was  very  inefficioit. 
Holes  25  feet  dee]^  were  dug,  and  adits  driven  on  each  side  of  them  until  water 
was  met  with,  which  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  excavation,  although  the  lode 
becomes  richer  as  depth  is  increased.   Various  excursions  were  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Idbertad,  and  t^e  existence  of  valuable  lodes  of  ffold  and  silyer  satisfactorily 
establidied.    The  Indian  village  of  Einalala,  at  the  nead  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Blewfields  river,  is  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation  direct  for  the  Atlantic, 
^e  absence  of  a  certain,  speedy,  and  secure  means  of  conmiunication  with  the  aea- 
coast  is  the  only  serious  difficulty  which  mining  enterprise  will  have  to  encounter 
^1  the  development  of  these  newly  discovered  mineral  resources  of  Nicaragua. 

On  the  Colony  of  New  Scotlandy  in  Southern  Africa,     By  J.  J.  Pkatt. 
This  was  a  description  of  an  elevated   district  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Drakensburgh  mountains,  north  of  Natal,  which  has  lately  been  opened  for  £uro- 
pean  immigration  by  the  Government  oi  the  Trans-Vaal  Kepublic.    The  climate 
was  described  to  be  good,  and  the  land  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes. 

Bkcphration  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  with  a  view  to  discovering  a  practical 

line  for  a  Ship  Canal,  By  M.  Lttcien  db  Pxttdt. 
This  pftp^r  communicated  the  scientific  results  of  two  explorations  of  the  Isth- 
mus  of  Darien,  made  by  the  author  in  the  years  1861  and  1866,  vrith  the  object 
of  discovering  a  practicable  line  for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  two  oceans.  hL 
researches  in  the  first  expedition  were  directed  towards  the  line  proposed  some 
seventeen  years  ago  hj  Dr.  CuUen,  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel  uia  Caledonia 
Bay,  which  had  been  insufficiently  explored  by  the  international  expedition  sent 
out  about  that  time.  The  result  of  this  first  journey  was  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  Mr.  Gisbom  in  1861,  namely,  that  no  practicable  line  exists 
for  an  interoceanic  canal  in  this  direction.  The  expedition  led  by  M.  de  Puydt 
thereupon  returned  to  France,  and  in  1864  he  was  charged  by  the  ftench  Gorem- 
ment  to  organize  another  party,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  examining  the  low 
range  of  the  Andes  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  former  line,  where  sevend 
small  streams  discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  near  the  northern  arms  of 
the  river  Atrato.  The  expedition  was  formed  in  New  Granada,  and,  after  a  toil- 
some exploration  of  several  months,  in  1866  the  author  succeeded  in  discovering 
a  break  in  the  Andejs,  at  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Talela^  which  renders 
possible  the  long  desired  object.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  anticipated  was  the 
opposition  of  the  suspicious  and  warlike  Indian  tribes ;  but  M.  de  Puydt,  by  judi- 
cious management,  contrived  to  enlist  their  goodwill  so  far  as  not  to  oppose  his 
desi^pis,  althoufi^h  they  refused  to  afford  him  any  assistance  or  information. 
Havmg  landed  nis  party  and  matSriel,  he  ascended  the  Tanela  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, and  then  proceeded  to  clear  a  pathw^  through  the  dense  forest  towards  the 
Cordillera.    The  laborious  task  occupied  about  a  month.    The  author  then  (Au- 

rt  26^,  vrith  six  companions,  left  the  track,  uid  threaded  the  forest  to  the  Siena 
Mali,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  came  upon  a  break  in  the  ridge,  ele- 
vated only  from  100  to  140  feet  above  the  sea-leveL    The  gap  was  traversed,  and 
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from  it  an  uninterrupted  view  was  obtained  over  the  level  plains  of  Darien  towards 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Tanela  was  foimd  winding  through  the  pass,  and  the 
stream  was  tracked  down  towards  the  level  coimtry,  and  observations  taken  of  the 
velocity  of  its  current,  so  as  to  obtain  data  for  a  calculation  of  the  height  of  the 
nass.  The  paper  entered  into  ample  details  on  the  phvsical  geography  of  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  Isthmus,  on  the  soimdings  in  the  Gulf  of  iJraba,  mto  which  the 
Atlantic  end  of  the  future  ship  canal  will  disembogue,  and  on  the  climate  and 
natives*    The  expedition  returned  to  Carthagena  on  the  drd  of  September,  1865. 


Account  of  the  Wild  Indians  inhabiting  the  Forests  of  Huanta,  Peru, 
By  Professor  A.  Raimondt. 

These  Indians  bolouj^  to  the  tribe  of  Campos,  or  Antis,  and  are  found  scattered 
through  the  forests  of  Chunchamayo,  Jauja,  Pangos,  Huanta.  and  the  valley  of 
Santa  Ana,  near  Cuzco.  They  occupy  the  country  along  the  shores  of  the  rivers 
Santa  Ana  and  Tambo,  to  the  point  at  which  they  unite  to  form  the  Ucayali,  where 
the  territory  of  the  Chontaquinros  commences,  llie  Campos  are  of  medium  stature, 
although  some  few  are  tall :  one  man  measured  six  feet  (Spanish)  in  height.  The 
head  is  dolichocephalic.  They  have  prominent  cheek-bones ;  nose  of  Boman  type, 
but  slightly  turned  itp.  and  with  thick  septum ;  eyes  lively  and  expressive,  not  well- 
opened,  and  rather  Oblique.  The  females  have  white  teeth )  but  in  the  men  the 
teeth  are  dark,  caused  bv  their  continuaUy  chewing  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Bigno- 
nia.  The  men  have  little  or  no  beard.  The  hair  is  black.  The  colour  of  the  face 
is  reddish  or  olivb-colomred ;  but  in  children  it  is  nearly  white.  The  Campos  clothe 
themselves  with^  a  wide  and  sack-like  garment  of  cotton,  neatly  woven  by  the 
women,  sometiines  having  stripes  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  reaches  down  to  the 
ankles,  and  has  sometimes  attached  to  it  a  kind  of  hood  for  the  head,  made  of  the 
same  material  Wherever  they  go  they  carry  with  them,  slimg  over  the  back, 
a  large  cotton  bag,  the  chaqui,  wnich  contains  all  their  worldly  treasures,  and  is 
sometimes  ornamented  with  the  ^v-coloured  feathers  of  birds.  The  bag  invariably 
contains  a  bamboo  box  filled  witn  anatto  paste,  with  which  they  besmear  their 
faces  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  natural  colour  of  the  &ce  is  seldom  seen,  the  con- 
tinual painting  of  the  skin  with  stripes  and  various  patterns  of  red  imparting  a  per- 
manent red  tinge  to  the  countenance.  Their  dwellings  are  small  and  reduced  to  a 
mere  thatch,  some  five  or  six  yards  in  length  by  four  in  width,  supported  on  poles 
fixed  in  the  gfround.  Under  tnese  is  the  sleeping  apartment, — a  conical  hut,  made 
of  a  matting  of  palm-leaves,  and  looking  like  a  hen-coop.  In  this  confined  space, 
which  is  almost  hermetically  closed,  they  sleep,  five  or  six  together,  app 


piled  one  on  the  top  of  anotner.  to  protect  themselves,  as  they  say,  from'the  bites 
of  bats.  When  the  nights  are  clear,  and  the  Campos  are  near  the  shores  of  a  river, 
they  leave  their  huts  and  sleep  in  the  open  air  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  lying  naked  on 
the  ground,  and  wrapping  their  feet  in  their  bags.  Whenever  the  author  arrived 
at  a  hut,  the  Campo  nusoand  would  always  mdce  a  si^  to  his  wife,  who  then 
brought  pine-apples  or  cooked  yucas  for  the  guest.  Their  main  food  is  boiled  and 
roasted  yuca  (tne  root  of  Manihot  utUissima),  and  fish  or  beasts  of  the  chase,  as 
peccaries,  and  monkeys  of  various  species.  Their  language  is  soft  to  the  ear,  being 
lull  of  vowels,  and  nearly  all  the  words  ending  in  t,  w,  or  o.  Their  mode  of  speak- 
ing is  gentle,  often  in  a  sinking  tone,  as  if  supplicating.  There  are  times  when  their 
manner  of  talking  is  very  different,  and  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  This  happens  when 
they  have  not  seen  one  another  for  a  long  time.  Descending  the  Apurimac,  on  his 
journey  to  ascertain  its  point  of  junction  with  the  Mantaro,  the  author  arrived  one 
night  at  a  Campo*s  hut.  His  party  had  hwrdly  landed,  when  the  Campos  who  ac- 
companied him  commenced  a  loud  parly  with  the  owner  of  the  establishment. 
The  conversation  was  long,  and  sustained  at  a  high  pitch  of  voice,  lasting  till  day- 
break the  next  morning.  The  subject  of  conversation  was  a  recital^  even  to  the 
most  trifling  matters,  of  everything  that  had  occurred  to  the  parties  smce  they  last 
met  The  Campos  count  only  up  to  four;  when  they  want  to  express  larger 
numbers,  they  hold  up  their  hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  stone.  As  to  their  religion, 
no  idols  or  ceremonies  were  observed.  They  do  not  take  any  care  of  their  dead ; 
stones  are  tied  to  the  corpse,  and  it  is  then  thrown  into  the  nver.  If,  when  eating 
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vuoa  ot  plantain)  the  ants  eat  the  rind,  they  beliere  the  pemon  who  hte  «aart*keB 
of  the  food  will  fall  ill.  They  no  not  show  tne  humility  of  demeanour  whicin  is  seea 
in  Indians  of  the  Quichua  race :  they  are  more  manly,  looking  you  straight  in  the 
face  when  speaking.  The  author  paid  some  attention  to  the  form  oi  the  cant* 
nium  in  these  Indian  trihes*  When  studying  skuUs  of  ancient  Peruvians,  taken  from 
the  SuacaSf  w  tombs  on  the  coast,  hie  attention  was  drawn  to  the  position  of  ^le 
orifice  of  the  ear,  which,  fer  fipom  being  situated  more  towards  the  posterior  port 
of  the  cranimn,  as  in  European  na^ons,  appears  to  be  carried  forward  towal^  Uie 
front.  Applying  this  same  observation  to  the  crania  of  the  wild  Indians  no'w  ex- 
isting, he  noticed  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ancient  race ;  both  ^ow  a 
greater  development  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain  than  of  the  anterior.  His 
mode  of  measurement  was  by  striking  three  perpendicular  lines,  with  the  skull  in 


a  Campo  skull,  the  breadth  of  the  ante-aurioular  part  was  76  millimetres^  i 
of  the  post-auricular  part  92  millimetres. 

On  t7u  Vlakhs  of  Mount  Plndus. 
By  Major  Robebt  Stuabi:,  0,B.,  F.B,0.S. 
There  are  fair  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Pindic  Vlakhs  ftre  descendanti 
of  one  or  more  of  those  tribes  which,  in  the  fifth  and  succeeding  centurieey  wore 
driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Lower  Danube  by  the  incursion  of  overpoweiiiy 
hordes  ^m  the  north  and  east.  Their  language,  although  corrupt  and  debase^ 
with  alloys  of  Sclavic,  Greek,  and  Turkish,  still  retains  Ihe  essentiaL  characteristifit 
of  a  Latin  dialect;  and  the  eyntax  and  inflections  of  the  verbs  still  oonform  ia  a 
remarkable  degree  to  the  ancient  model.  Heads  and  faces  of  unouestionaUy  Roman 
type  are  found  amongst  them.  Sixtv  years  ago  there  were  about  600  Ylakhiots 
vifiages,  none  very  smidl,  dis^rsed  throughout  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  Theaasly^ 
and  Macedonia.  At  present  it  would  be  difficult  to  reckon  up  hau  that  numbek 
and  the  population  has  dwindled  to  about  45,000  souls.  Ori^ally  a  pastonl 
people,  they  have  gradually  become  traders,  and  most  of  their  chief  towns  are  now 
centres  of  commerce  and  industry.  These  are  Ylakho-Livadhi,  near  MountOljrm^iu^ 
Yoskopolis  of  the  Dessarets,  Metzovo,  Syraku^  and  Oalabrites*  In  the  beguming 
of  the  present  century,  Calamites  counted  nearly  600  families,  and  it  became  Jcnown 
throughout  the  Levant  for  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  literary  culture  of  its  in- 
habitants. They  were  self-governed,  and  free  of  ell  Turkish  imposts  by  paying  a 
fixed  and  moderate  annual  tribute.  This  state  of  things  became  changed  a  nw 
years  later,  by  the  tyrannous  intervention  of  Ali  Pasha  Tepeleni,  under  whose  rapa- 
cious exactions  the  communitjr  rapidly  sunk  into  poverhr  and  ruin.  The  stoiry  of 
Oalabrites  is,  with  slight  variation^  that  of  most  oi  the  chief  towns  of  the  westoni 
Vlakhs.  Metzovo  was  founded  by  a  Ylakh  colony  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
It  now  contains  770  houses,  and  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Pindic  Vlakhs.  For 
several  centuries  the  Vlakhs  have  been  staunch  in  their  adherence  to  the  Eastern 
Church;  In  every  central  village  a  school  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
community,  the  course  of  instruction  embracing  modem  Greek,  reading,  writing, 
and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  But  education  is  confined  to  the  male  sex.  T£b 
Vlakh  woman  is  treated  as  an  inferior  being,  and  from  early  years  is  habituated  to 
drudgery  and  toil:  she  is  naturally  robust  and  handsome.  Numbers  of  Vlakk 
women  come  every  autumn  to  Janina,  where  they  contend  with  the  Jews  as  street- 
porters.  Like  all  other  pastoral  tribes,  ihe  Makhs  have  their  music  (  and  their 
favourite  instrument  is  a  pipe  ((pXoyipa),  made  from  the  wing^bone  of  a  vulture, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  pierced  with  six  holes,  aU  on  the  same  side.  The  jda^ 
inserte  one  end  into  the  side  of  the  mouth,  and  produces  notes  which  may  be  vaned 
from  sharp  and  shrill  to  soft  and  pleasing.  The  nomade  Scythians  of  old  used  to 
play  on  a  similar  instrument.  The  Vlalms  are  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  fbrosight^ 
perseverance,  and  a^yplication.  The  lineaments  oi  the  old  race  are  not  yet  foet. 
Though  Quiet  and  inofiensire^  when  roused  to  action  they  give  proofe  of  great 
daring  and  enterprise. 
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On  the  Districts  of  PaXestine  as  yet  invperfeeily  explored. 
By  the  W.  H.  B.  Tkistram,  F,L,S. 

A  Peruvian  Expedition  upj^e  Rivers  Ucayali  and  Pachitea. 
By  Messrs.  Waixacs  and  Ma'OX. 
In  June  1S66  the  Peruvian  Qoyemment  sent  a  steamer  firom  their  establish- 
ment at  Iquitos;  on  the  Upper  Amazons^  to  ascend  the  Pachitea,  an  affluent  of  tha 
Ucayali,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  a  free  communication  could  be  dis- 
covered by  water  to  the  town  of  Mayro,  in  SouUiem  Peru,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  east  of  Lima.  Two  of  the  officers,  Tavira  and  West,  were  killed  and  de- 
voured on  the  banks  of  the  Pachitea,  by  the  savage  cannibal  Indians  of  the  Cashibo 
tribe ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  a  second  expedition  in  three  steamers 
was  sent,  with  the  double  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  the  officers  and  com- 
pleting the  exploration.  The  expedition  was  succesoful;  the  Indians  were  severely 
punished,  by  an  armed  party  landing  in  the  forest  and  burning  their  vilhu^ :  and 
the  steamers  continued  up  the  Pacnitea  and  PaJcazu  imtil  they  reachea  Mayro, 
thus  settling  the  practicability  of  a  route  by  water  between  Mayro  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazons — a  distance  of  3623  miles.  Mayro  is  said  to  oe  326  miles  £rom 
Lima,  and  the  Government  have  ordered  a  road  to  be  made  between  the  two 
places.  Mr.  Wallace,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  paper,  is  an  English  engineer  in 
the  service  of  Peru.  The  lowest  depth  of  water  found  on  the  journey  was  two 
fathoms,  and  the  river  in  its  narrowest  parts  was  80  feet  broad. 

Becent  Discoveries  in  and  around  the  Site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
By  Capt.  C.  W.  Wilson,  B.E, 
This  naper  eave  a  detailed  description  of  the  examination  made  by  Lieut.  War- 
ren of  the  inclosure  Haram  esh  Shmff,  which  contains  within  its  walls  the  site  of 
the  Jewish  Temple,  and,  as  some  hold,  also  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  With  the 
exception  of  a  deep  hollow  in  front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  a  slight  rise  towards  the 
north-west  comer,  and  the  raised  platform  in  the  centre,  the  surface  of  the  area  is 
almost  level,  and  has  an  elevation  of  2419  feet  above  the  sea-level.  During  the 
progress  of  the  survey  a  large  arch,  connecting  the  Haram  area  with  the  causeway, 
was  discovered  north  of  the  Wailing  Place.  The  arch  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  magnificent  remains  in  the  city.  Much  information  was  also  obtained  con- 
cerning the  ancient  water-supply,  which  was  admirably  arranged.  The  water  was 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  stored  in  rock-hewn  cis- 
terns, with  connecting  channels  and  arrangements  for  overflow.  Several  of  the 
cisterns  were  found  to  be  of  great  size,  varying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in 
height.  ________ 

Beport  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.     By  Capi  C.  W.  Wilson,  B.E. 
This  Report  was  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sum  of  £100, 

S anted  last  year  to  the  Fund  by  the  British  Association,  had  been  expended* 
alf  of  it  haa  been  applied  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  Lieut.  Warren,  R.E., 
who  had  charge  of  the  second  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Society.  The  results 
might  be  stated  as  follows :  the  construction  of  a  map,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a 
mile,  of  the  highland  districts  of  Judea,  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  of  the  Jordan  valley  for  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  plams  of  Philistia.  These  surveys,  combined  with  those 
made  in  1866-66  by  Wilson  and  Anderson,  gave,  for  the  first  time,  materials  for  a 
correct  map  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  do  much  towards 
removing  the  reproach  that  no  trustworthy  map  existed  of  this  most  interestinff 
country.  The  second  half  of  tiie  grant,  applied  to  the  purchase  of  meteorological 
instruments,  had  been  expended  under  tne  superintendence  of  Mr.Glaisher,  and  four 
sets  of  instruments  had  been  sent  to  diffisrent  cities  in  Palestpie.  The  observation! 
taken  at  these  places  will,  combined  with  those  taken  at  Jerusalem,  form  ^e  basis 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  the  Holy  Land,  so  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  

9* 
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ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  STATISTICS. 

Address  by  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M,P,,  President  of  the  Section. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  has  been  the  custom  to  open  the  proceedings  of  tiiis 
Section  by  an  address,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  that  that  address  should  be  a 
brief  one.     I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  follow  both  these  good  customa. 
This  department  of  the  British  Association  differs  from  the  others.     They  are  oc- 
cupied exclusively  with  the  study  of  external  nature.  We  are  occupied,  as  has  been 
truly  said^  with  external  nature  only  in  so  far  as  it  exerts  an  influence  on  the 
human  mmd.    They  treat  of  physical  sciences.     Our  Section  throws  its  roots,  so 
to  speak,  deep  down  among  the  physical  sciences,  but  is  itself  devoted  to  moral 
science.  Looked  at  in  another  light,  our  pursuits  form  the  debateable  land  between 
the  men  of  thought  and  the  men  of  action.    In  theory,  of  course,  we  are  giren  up 
exclusively  to  the  examination  of  things  as  they  are  to  science.    But  do  we  not 
continually  stray  over  the  border  line,  and  wander  into  the  consideration  of  thtrngs 
as  they  shotdd  6^  into  the  domain  of  the  art  of  le^slation  and  Government  ?  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  this  Section  will  not,  I  think,  say  No  ;  and 
this  intermediate  character  of  our  department  accounts,  I  suppose,  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  from  time  to  time  presided  over  by  Members  of  Parliament,  who,  votaries  of 
practical  politics,  cannot  pretend  to  be  teachers  of  the  sciences  with  which  this 
Section  is  concerned ;  cannot  even  pretend  to  be  the  fellow-labourers  of  some 
whom  I  see  around  me,  but  are  content  be  in  this  field  their  disciples  and  fed- 
lowers.    The  British  Association,  foimded  in  1831,  was  one  of  the  results  of  that 
great  upheaval  of  the  national  mind,  of  which  the  political  change  which  makes 
the  year  1832  so  famous  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  symptom.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Statistical  Societv,  and  of  our  own  Section,  both  of  which  I  trust  have 
done  something  to  help  on  tne  forward  movement  of  the  time,  came  shortly  after- 
wards, and  the  latter  of  these  events  must  have  very  nearly  sjpchronized  with  the 
commencement  of  that  remarkable  reactionary  movement,  which,  taking  its  rise  in 
the  common  room  of  Oriel,  has  since  so  widely  and  variously  influencedJBnglifih  life. 
An  eminent  living  vmter  might  find  perhaps  in  this  fact  another  illustration  of  the 
operation  of  Systole  and  Diastole  in  human  affairs.    Up  to  1856,  this  Section  was 
exclusively  occupied  with  statistics.    In  that  year,  the  centenary  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Quesna/s  Mcuvimes  Qenerales.  and  80  years  after  the  appearance  or  Adam 
Smith's  great  work,  the  kindred  subject  of  Economic  Science  was  wisely  added 
to  our  proOTamme.    Now,  then,  we  are  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics.    What  do  these  terms  mean,  and  with  what  sort  of  subjects  will  chance 
visitors  who  stray  into  these  regions  from  more  popular  Sections  find  us  dealing 
during  the  next  few  days  P    They  will  find  us,  in  our  character  of  students  of 
Economic  Science,  dealing  with  all  the  phenomena  which  attend  upon,  and  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  production,  the  distribution,  and  the  exchange  of 
wealth.    If  they  are  quite  unfamiliar  with  those  inquiries,  they  may  come  preju- 
diced against  us  as  cold,  and  hard,  and  selfish.     We  deserve,  gentlemen,  no  such 
character.    The  considerations  to  which  we  call  attention,  the  laws  which  we 
point  out,  must  be  taken  accoimt  of  by  the  most  humane  and  by  the  most  imagina- 
tive, if  their  attempts  at  world-bettermg  are  not  to  shiver  agamst  the  realmes  of 
life.   All  human  society,  as  has  been  well  'said,  rests  on  a  material  foundation,  ^'  and 
beneath  all  systems  of  Government,  and  all  schemes  of  public  molality,  there  lies 
the  science  of  the  wealth  of  nations."    The  laws  which  we  enunciate  are  no  more 
and  no  less  hard  or  imperative  than  any  of  the  laws  with  which  other  SectiooB 
have  to  do.    "  What,"  asked  Mr.  Mill  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  *'ia 
more  unfeeling  than  the  attraction  of  gravitation  P  "    If,  however,  gentlemen,  we 
claim  for  Economic  Science  a  very  high  place,  we  do  not  exaggerate  its  importance. 
No  v^e  economist  ever  pretended  to  explain  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of 
the  complicated  problems  of  society  and  life.    No  wise  economist  ever  laid  himself 
open  to  the  denunciations  levelled  oy  M.  Edgar  Quinet  in  his  recent  brilliant  weak 
on  the  French  Revolution  against  those  who  fondly  fancy  that  they  can  account  on 
economical  principles  alone  for  that  great  moral  and  political  earthquake.     There 
surelv  never  was  a  time  in  which  it  was  more  plainly  necessary  to  popularize  this 
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science.  We  ore  told  by  alarmists  that  one  of  the  results  of  Reform  will  be, 
that  many  matters  which  were  considered  settled  will  be  reopened,  that  Protec- 
tion will  again  raise  her  head,  and  that  the  ghosts  of  old  Mlacies  will  come  back 
to  ffibber  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  such  fears 
wildly  exaggerated ;  but  surely  the  mere  possibility  of  our  people  lapsing  into 
heresies  such  as  those  which  have  seduced  men  of  our  race  in  America  and  Aus- 
tralia should  warn  us  to  difiuse  far  and  wide  the  broad  results  of  Economic  Science. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  even  in  circles  where  we  might  expect  better  things,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  misconception  about  the  real  teachings  of  economists.  "Who 
can  forget  the  opposition  that  was  excited  by  Mr.  Cobden's  negotiations  in  France, 
as  if,  forsooth,  he  of  all  men  was  going  to  be  false  to  the  principles  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  which  he  had  put  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  contemporary  statesmen  P  Is  it 
surprising  that  there  should  be  so  much  hesitation  about  tne  acceptance,  I  do  not 
say  of  the  mere  fact  of  free  trade,  but  of  some  of  its  consequences  ?  Count  up  the 
schools  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  at  giving  even  a  glimpse  into  Economic 
Science.  There  are  distinguished  professors  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
how  many  men  are  there  who  leave  the  great  English  Universities  with  any 
knowledge  of  it  P  The  Scottish  Universities  do  very  little  for  this  peculiarly  Scot- 
tish science.  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  believing  that  no  lectures  on  political 
economy  are  ever  delivered  even  in  the  most  laborious  and  distinguished  oi  Oxford 
Colleges,  the  college  of  Adam  Smith.  Of  the  two  economical  questions  to  which 
your  President  alluded  last  year,  as  to  those  which  were,  for  the  moment,  chiefly 
occupying  the  minds  of  men — the  question  of  our  coal  supply,  and  the  state  of  the 
money  market — the  first  will,  no  doubt,  slumber  till  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
miasion  is  given  to  the  world.  The  other  still  attracts  attention,  but  the  "  wheel 
has  come  full  circle,"  the  periodical  reaction  has  set  in,  and  the  vast  pile  of  gold 
mounts  daily  higher,  waiting  for  the  spirit  of  confidence  to  return.  Another  econo- 
mical question  has,  however,  come  in  these  last  few  months  into  great  and  painful 
prominence.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  question  of  Trades  Unions,  and  to  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labour.  The  unhappy  contests  between  these  natural  allies  is 
not  the  only  joint  in  our  armour.  Many  eminent  men  have  been  declaring  that 
England  is' falling  behind  other  nations  in  the  industrial  race,  and  that  a  better 
and  more  extended  technical  education  has  become  a  necessity.  All  attempts, 
however,  to  give  a  good  technical  education  will  break  down  if  we  do  not  imitate 
Switzerland  and  Germany  in  creating  a  really  good  system  of  elementary  and 
middle-class  education.  That  is  the  soil  in  which  techmcal  education  must  grow, 
and  at  present  that  soil  is  woefully  thin  in  many  places.  Fortunateljr,  however,  the 
public  mind  is  becoming  familiarized  with  tne  idea  of  an  educational  rate ;  and 
if  we  have  an  educational  rate  to  assist  the  poorest,  why  not  a  system  of  traded 
schools  to  which  all  classes  may  renair  if  they  see  fit,  and  through  which  a  ladder 
may  be  built  by  which  merit  may  dimb  to  the  high  places  of  society.  How  long 
will  English  formers  go  on  paying  that  the  children  of  their  labourers  may  be 
educated  better  than  their  own  ?  Amongst  the  measures  of  the  late  session,  in 
which  this  Section  may  be  supposed  to  take  peculiar  interest,  was  the  extension 
to  all  trades  of  the  principle  of  tne  Factory  Acts — these  Acts  which  for  more  than 
one  veneration  were  so  stoutly  resisted  m  the  name  of  Political  Economy,  but 
which  enlightened  theory  approves  and  which  experience  has  justified.  The 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  bills  of  last  Session  passed  was  creditable  to  the 
Government,  creditable  to  the  interests  aflected,  and,  above  all,  creditable  to  Mr. 
Henry  Bruce,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  in  the  late  Administration,  whose 
abnegation  oi  self  in  the  willing  support  which  he  gave  to  Bills  with  which  his 
own  name  will  not  be  associated,  was  as  remai-kable  as  it  is,  I  fear,  rare  amongst 
politicians  of  any  party.  If  it  is  easy  to  give  a  definition  of  our  work  as  students 
of  Economic  Science,  which,  although,  of  course,  liable  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  by 
critics,  may  be  taken  as  foirly  correct,  how  different  is  the  case  with  our  work  as 
Statisticians  P  Who  can  define  Statistics  ?  "  Quicquid  agunt  homines  "  in  so  far 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  being  recorded  and  expressed  numerically.  That  definition 
might,  perhaps,  be  accepted  by  some,  but  there  would  be  many  gainsavers.  Two 
sets  of  men  long  disputed  as  to  which  of  them  was  most  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Statisticians.  Tnere  were  Uios©  who  considered  Statistics  to  be  equivalent  to  what 
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uBed  to  be  called  '^  Political  Arithmetic*"  There  were  those  who;  appealing  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Statistics,  and  recalling  the  history  of  the  science^  uiought 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  were  entitled  to  represent  themselves  as  the  succesaon 
of  the  great  Gottmgen  professors  who  first  gave  a  systematic  form  to  this  kind  of 
inquiry.  The  victory  has,  for  all  practical  purposes^  remained  with  the  first  of  tiiieae 
two  bodies  of  disputants ;  that  is  to  say,  the  science  naturally  tends  to  become 
more  definite  and  precise,  to  restrict  itself  more  and  more  vrithin  the  circle  of  those 
facts  which  can  be  recorded  and  tabulated.    The  statistician  has  scarcely,  perhaps, 
had  BO  many  hard  words  thrown  at  him  as  his  cousin  the  economist  \  out  he  has 
all  along  been  coupled  with  that  unpopular  character  in  public  die^vour.    Those 
who  know  nothing  else  of  Mr.  Burke  know  his  sentence  about  '^  sophists,  econo- 
mists, and  calculators."     I  even  remember  seeing  it  quoted  in  a  letter  firom  an 
iimkeeper  who  had  been  remonstrated  with  on  accoimt  of  an  extortionate  bilL 
The  statistician,  however,  no  less  than  the  economist,  can  oAy  something  in  his 
own  justification*   Have  not  vital  statistics  done  much  to  diminish  the  uncertainty 
in  providing  for  families  which  used  so  much  to  increase  the  anxieties  of  the 
traoing  and  professional  classes  F    Have  not  sanitary  statistics,  even  within  the 
last  few  years,  added  y&sy  much  to  the  length  and  comfort  both  of  civilian  and 
military  ufe  P    Have  not  judicial  statistics  done  then*  ^art  in  leading  the  public  to 
accept  the  doctrine  at  which  the  most  enlightened  criminalists  had  already  arrived 
by  other  paths— that  crime  is  best  repressed,  not  by  severe,  but  by  rapid  and  certain 
nunishment  P    Are  not  educational  statistics  at  this  very  moment  convincing  all 
intelligent  persons  in  Great  Britain  that  we  must  at  length  make  '<  a  lon^  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,"  to  get  at  least  a  modicum  of  education  con* 
veyed  to  the  whole  people  P    And  while  I  speak  of  educational  statistics,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  recall  one  curious  instance  of  the  want  of  them  which  was  lately 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  Parliament.    A  highly  intelligent  witness  from  OxfordL 
examined  before  the  Committee  which  lately  sat  to  inquire  into  the  educational 
system  pursued  at  the  two  great  English  l/niversities,  admitted  that  there  was 
not  at  this  moment  any  ofiicial  document  in  existence  from  which  the  public 
could  arrive  at  an  idea,  even  approximately  correct,  of  the  vast  revenues  of 
Oxford  and  her  colleges — ^revenues  which  only  required  to  be  used  in  the  spirit  of 
her  worthier  sons  to  make  her  incomparably  tho  most  efiicient,  as  she  is  mcom* 
parably  the  wealthiest,  university  in  the  world.     Surely  it  is  monstrous  that  we 
can  with  the  greatest  ease  find  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  down  to  the  last  dollar,  and  are  unable  to  amve  at  even  a  tolerable  guess 
as  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  a  similar  institution  in  our  own  island. 
The  importance  of  military  and  naval  statistics  need  not  be  urged.    Would  that 
the  most  striking  result  of  inq  uiries  into  them  could  be  brought  home  to  all  minds ! 
Would  that  every  one  realized  the  fearful  loss  which  the  vast  armaments  now  kept 
Up  are  entailing  upon  Europe  I    Would  that  the  people  of  this  quarter  of  the  globo 
would  awake  to  the  danger  of  being  surpassed  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  by  the  great 
nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic !     An  American  pohtioian  oame  back 
last  autumn  firom  Prussia,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  ten  ywrda  in  a 
Prussian  town  without  meeting  a  soldier,    An  English  politician  came  back  at  the 
same  time  from  the  United  States,  declaring  that  he  had  traversed  the  country 
from  end  to  end  without  seeing  even  a  single  soldier,    When  will  monarchs  and 
cabinets  and  popular  assemblies  leani  that  old  wisdom  of  William  III.,  that  that 
nation  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  which,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  *'  has 
economized  its  material  resources  to  the  highest  point,  and  acquired  the  highest 
degree  of  moral  ascendancy  by  an  honest  and  consistent  alledanoe  to  the  laws  of 
morality  in  its  domestic  policy  and  in  its  foreign  isolations?  "  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  the  obvious  and  palpable  advantages  that  arise  to  the  community 
firom  otner  branches  of  statistical  mquiry )  but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  need,  for  cavil- 
lers would  be  silent,  if  not  convinced,  were  it  not  that  our  own  friends  sometimes 
give  an  occasion  to  the  enemy.    To  attempt  to  draw  firom  statistical  facts  inforences 
which  they  will  not  bear — ^to  resolve  the  whole  play  of  social  forces  into  a  mere 
question  of  numbers  and  averages — to  pretepd  that  ngures  ffovemed  the  world,  in^ 
stead  of  merely  helping  us  to  understand  how  it  is  governeOf  19  simply  to  injure  th^ 
causa  which  we  profess  to  defend,    Those  who  iu)t  iu  this  way  f^  alxQost  ^  vm^ 
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x^hieyoua  aa  those  whose  reokleea  abuses  of  statistical  methods  have  given  point  ip 
the  sneer  that  nothing  is  1^  false  as  figures  except  facts — the  Righys  of  political 
life;  who  manipulate  their  figures  with  a  yiew  not  to  arrive  at  truUi;  but  to  obtain 
a  controversial  success.  There  is  no  poorer  triumph  than  such  a  one  as  this,  for 
there  is  none  easier;  unless,  indeed^  it  be  the  triumph  attained  by  fifth-rate  theo- 
logons  when  they  quote  isolated  texts  against  each  other^  and  each  remains,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  followers,  the  master  of  the  unhonoured  and  improfitable  field  of 
strife.  It  is,  however,  yain  to  argue  against  anything  because  it  may  be  abused. 
Of  course,  a  man  who  deals  with  statistics,  in  the  spirit  of  the  saying,  "  Tant  pis 
pour  lea  faits,"  c^  make  them  prove  anything}  but  surely  no  saying  can  be  further 
from  bein^  the  expession  of  the  temper  of  any  man  who  nas  a  right  to  call  himself 
,a  statistician.  Perfect  openness  of  mind,  a  determination  to  receive  every  fact  with 
e^ual  favour,  a  determination  to  restrain  not  onjy  all  the  ordinary  disturbing  preju- 
dices, but  even  that  love  of  hasty  generalization  which  is  characteristic  of  many  fine 
intellects,  a  spirit  resigned  to  collect,  one  by  one,  the  stones  of  the  temple  which 
a  successor  may  build  up, — ^these  are  tne  inarKS  of  a  true  student  of  this  science.  I 
have  said  something  about  popularizing  economic  science.  Arguments  not  less 
strong,  though  different,  might  be  alleged  in  &vour  of  popularizing  statistics.  It 
is  in  this  department  that  we  shall  find  the  real  value  of  those  men  whose  habits 
of  mind  lead  them  to  take  what  I  may  call  the  old  view  of  the  science,  the  view 
which  found  favour  with  Schlozer,  when  he  said,  ''Statistics  are  history  in  repose  4 
history  is  statistics  in  motion."  The  more  the  science,  properly  so  called,  with- 
draws itself  up  the  heights  of  knowledge,  the  more  necessary  will  it  be  to  have 
messengers  constantly  passing  to  the  plains  below.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  useful 
manuals  of  statistics  being  gradually  multiplied  and  getting  down  into  general  cir- 
culation. The  historical '  Almanach  de  Gotna'  has  been  mother  of  a  numerous  pro- 


des  Deux  Mondes/  and  Germany  her  '  Europaischer  Qelchichtakalender,'  we  have 
nothing  more  Cosmopolitan  than  our  very  parochial  Annual  Register.  An  idea 
which  was  some  years  ago  put  forward  in  tne  '  Saturday  Review,'  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  bring  out  a  series  of  politico-historical  Companiotis  to  Mr.  Murray's 
hand-books,  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  but  the  realization  of  so  reasonable  a 
project  is  surely  only  deferred.  One  01  the  greatest  attractions  of  this  science  is 
undoubtedly  its  international  character.  The  first  impulse  of  a  statistician  who 
has  arrived  at  what  appear  to  him  satisfactory  results  with  record  to  a  group  of 
facts  and  figures  in  his  own  country,  is  to  see  how  his  conclusions  are  affectea  by 
similar  groups  of  facts  and  figures  in  other  countries.  In  so  doing,  he  is  necessarily 
brought  into  connexion,  not  only  with  foreign  knowledge,  but  with  forei^  men  of 
activity  and  intelligence,  and  so  becomes  one  more  link  m  the  chain  that  is  binding 
into  our  great  confederation  the  progressive  nations  of  the  globe.  But  I  am  for- 
getting that  I  promised  to  adhere  to  the  good  custom  of  being  brief.  During  the 
next  week  we  shall  listen  to  many  papers  upon  most  important  subjects,  both  in 
our  character  of  economists  and  statisticians.  I  trust  we  shall  not  only  bring  to 
all  an  open  and  unprejudiced  mind,  but  recollect  the  precept  of  the  Pyrrhonists,  "Be 
sober,  and  rememW  to  doubts"  Working  in  this  spirit,  we  may  perhaps  square 
a  stone  or  shape  a  rafter  which  some  future  "  master  of  those  who  know  "  may 
use  in  buUding  up  a  system  of  politics  which  may  do  as  much  honour  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  ^ter,  as  did  that  of  ^istotle  to  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  

On  Productive  Labour  in  Prisons  as  associated  with  the  Reformation  of  Cri^ 
minals.  By  Sir  Johk  Bowkibo,  LLM.,  F,Ii.8, 
The  author  read  a  paper,  accompanied  by  the  statistics  of  twenty-one  prisons  in 
Great  Britain,  with  tne  purpose  of  showing  that  profit-giving  labour  in  gaols  was 
an  all-important  auxiliary  for  producing  reformation  among  criminals.  He  stated 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  1365,  which  was  intended  to  regulate  all  the  prisons 
of  England,  had  left  incre<tible  incongruities,  discrepancies,  and  contradictions  in 
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Tarious  localities;  and  under  the  different  opinions  and  practices  of  visiting'  i 
trates.  He  showed  that  the  character  of  tbe  law  was  far  less  influential  than  the 
mode  of  administration — that  the  statistics  of  prisons  hare  no  unif<mn  cfaaiactei^ 
no  common  system  of  accountancy — ^that  the  returns,  when  accessible,   are  ft©- 

Suently  unintelligible — ^that  the  amount  of  infliction  and  the  mode  of  punishment 
epend  much  more  on  the  practice  of  the  local  magistracy  than  on  the  arward  of 
the  judges,  and  that  parliamentary  requirements  are  utterly  inoprntive  where  the 
inemdency  or  resistance  of  prison  officials  are  associated  with  indifference,  roatine 
habits,  or  erroneous  notions  on  the  part  of  the  justices.  A  conmiittee,  of  which  Sr 
John  was  chaurman,  was  established  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Seeaoos  ia 
Devon,  to  ascertain  whether,  under  the  conditions  of  the  existing  Acta  of  Padlia- 
ments,  prison  labour  could  be  made  remuneratory,  and  at  the  aame  time  refonning^ 
The  Devon  County  Prison  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  tfia 
utter  waste  of  labour — of  tne  repudiation  of  labour  as  a  means  of  instructing  and 
moralizing  the  convict — of  the  mdiscriminating  application  of  what  is  called  the 
deterrent  system  in  all  its  bitterness  and  severity ;  grounded  on  the  theory  that  the 
criminal  ought  never  to  be  the  subject  of  pity,  but  only  of  punishment — ^that  the 
prison  is  to  DO  no  school  where  hope  is  to  enter,  but  a  sobtude  where  trades  are 
to  be  taught — ^where  industry  is  not  to  be  encouraged — where  there  is  to  be  nothing 
but  isolation,  profitless  labour,  and  suffering.     Country  justices  have  not  been 
remarkable  for  extreme  sensitiveness ;  but  it  might  be  expected  that  the  desire  to 
lessen  the  county  rates,  bv  getting  something  out  of  the  sweat  of  the  niisdemeazH 
ant,  would  have  some  influence  upon  prison  administration. 

The  conmiittee  circulated  two  series  of  questions,  one  general  the  other  spedaL 
The  flrst  was  intended  to  elidt  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  most  attended  to 
questions  of  prison  disdpline  as  to  the  connexion  between  labour  and  reformaticm — 
tne  action  of  the  cellular  system — the  use  of  the  treadmill,  and,  generally,  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  labour  profitable  under  present  parliamentary  requirements. 
The  second  question  was  intended  to  elicit  from  various  independent  source  tie 
results  exhibited  by  the  different  practices  6f  different  gaols. 

The  various  returns  attached  to  the  Report  of  the  Devon  Committee  invite  com- 
parisons and  present  contrasts  which  would  seem],impossible  (as  they  are  incredible) 
m  a  country  subject  to  the  same  legislation,  to  the'same  inspectoral  system,  a  countrr 
of  inquiry,  and  m  which  the  topic  of  prison  discipline  has  been  frequently  discussed. 
The  smiple  truth  is  that  the  amount  of  independent  action  allowed  to  the  coun^ 
magistracy — the  inability  of  the  central  authority  to  cope  with  local  influences — 
the  ''independence"  and  *' irresponsibility  "  of  justices  of  the  peace — habits  of 
routine — ^love  of  power — "  esprit  de  corps  " — fear  of  innovation  and  other  sinister 
influences  and  interests  have  resisted  reforms  and  maintained  abuses  to  an  extent 
beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  Take  one  illustrative  fact  as  re^rds  cost  In 
the  convict  prisons  of  Scotland  the  annual  expenses  per  head  are  £7  less  than  m 
the  convict  prisons  of  England.  Another  as  regards  prmdple.  In  the  sixty  prisons 
in  Scotland  there  is  not  a  single  treadmill ;  there  is  a  imanimity  of  opinion  un- 
friendlv  to  its  use.  In  the  county  of  Devon  at  this  moment  a  treadnml  is  bdng 
erectea  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  with  the  declaration  of  the  visiting  justices,  that 
it  is  not  believed  any  profit  can  be  made  from  it. 

The  cost  of  crime  m  prisons  is  considerably  more  than  a  million  sterling  per 
annum ;  the  cost  of  crime  out  of  prison  is  tenfold  greater.  The  number  of  the 
criminal  dasses  at  large  is  thrice  as  great  as  that  of  the  criminal  classes  in  confine- 
ment. In  England  the  yearly  net  expense  of  the  prisoner  is  more  than  double  that 
of  France,  more  than  treble  that  in  tne  United  States  and  in  many  of  the  best  re- 
gulated European  prisons. 

Prison  discipline  comes  under  two  spedal  heads,  the  vindictive  and  the  refta^ 
matory ;  in  other  words,  the  instruments  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  fears  and  hopes  to 
be  applied  to  the  eradication  or  diminution  of  crime.  In  some  men  the  desire  to 
punisn  is  stronger  than  the  desire  to  reform ;  in  some  the  desire  to  reform  is 
stronger  than  the  desire  to  punish.  Sound  policy  would  connect  the  employment 
of  both  with  a  view  to  maximizing  good  and  minimizing  e^dl ;  and  labour  is  or 
ought  to  be  the  instrument  for  accomplishing  each  of  these  praiseworthy  objects 
Now,  by  the  almost  unanimous  and  emphatic  consent  of  the  highest  authorities, 
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SroductiTe  and  profitable  labour^is  more  reformatory  than  wasted  labour.  Sir 
ohn  Bowring  brought  overwhelming  eyidence  of  thin  fact,  derived  firom  a  variety 
of  sources,  and  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  seems  an  almost  universally 
recognized  principle  that  for  short  sentences  labour  of  the  severest  and  least  remu- 
nerative character  should  be  allowed ;  that  species  of  labour  should  be  only  intro- 
ductory to  labour  less  irksome  and  more  profitable.  But  however  inviting,  the  field 
of  investigation  is  too  wide,  and  the  materials  for  judgment  too  multitudinous,  to 
allow  of  anything  like  an  exhaustive  exploration. 


On  the  Consumjption  of  Opium.  Btj  Dr.  Cuthbebt  Colldigwood,  M.A,y  FMS. 


On  the  Shipbuilding  of  Dundee.     By  Henky  Goublat. 

Shipbuilding  has  long  been  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  Dundee,  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  number  of  vessels  built  for 
coasting  and  over-sea  trade  was  considerable.  All  these  vessels  were,  of  course, 
built  of  timber,  and  about  the  year  1823  were  all  propelled  by  sails.  The  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  vessels  gradually  increased,  untu  aoout  the  year  186G,  when 
wooden  shipbuilding  in  Dtmdee  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  maximum.  In 
that  year  Messrs.  Alexander  Stephen  and  Son  built  the  '  Eastern  Monarch.'  This 
vessel  measured  1848  tons,  b.m.,  was  classed  14  years  A 1  in  Lloyd's  Register, 
and  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  tne  largest,  vessel  afloat  of  this 
high  class.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  iron  shipbuilding  was  introduced 
in  Dundee.    In  the  year  1838  Messrs.  James  Carmichael  and  Co.  built  an  iron 

Saddle-steamer  named  the  'Caledonia,'  intended  for  the  river  traffic  between  Dun- 
ce and  Perth.  The  same  firm  also  built  a  small  iron  schooner.  These  vessels 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time^  there  being  very  few  iron  vessels 
then  afloat.  After  building  these  two  vessels,  Messrs.  Carmichael  discontinued 
iron  shipbuilding,  but  it  was  again  taken  up  in  1840  by  Mr.  Peter  Borrie,  who 
built  several  iron  paddle-steamers.  Between  the  years  1842  and  1854,  no  iron  ships 
were  built  in  Dundee,  and  during  this  interval  other  ports  had  commenced,  and 
were  carrying  on  the  trade  with  vigour,  so  that,  although  Dundee  was  early  in  the 
field,  this  advantage  was  lost  In  18o4,  Messrs.  Gourlay  Brothers  and  Co.  commenced 
to  build  vessels  of  iron,  and  since  that  time  the  trade  has  steadily  increased,  there 
being  now  two  firms  which  build  entirely  with  iron,  and  one  which  uses  iron  for 
the  framework.  The  following  Table  will  show  the  tonnage  of  the  various  kinds  of 
vessels  that  have  been  launched  in  Dundee  since  the  year  18(51,  and  also  the  tonnage 
on  the  stocks  in  June  of  this  year : — 

Wooden  sailing-vessels  launched  since  1861 13,673 

On  the  stocks,  June  1867    748 

14,421 

Wooden  steamers  laimched  since  1861 5,621 

On  the  stocks,  June  1867    520 

—^ 6,141 

Total  tonnage  of  wooden  vessels    20,562 

Iron  sailing-vessels  launched  since  1861  5,002 

On  the  stocks,  June  1867    1,066 

6,068 

Iron  steamers  launched  since  1861 11,356 

On  the  stocks,  June  1867    1,130 

12,486 

Total  tonnage  of  iron  vessels 18,554 

Composite  sailing-vessels  launched  since  1861 ....     1,847 

On  the  stocks,  June  1867    601 

2,448 

Total  tonnage  of  composite  vessels 2,448 

Total  tons 41,564 
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The  value  of  the  yessels  represented  hj  this  tonnage  ia  about  i^7,000  staiUnir  or 
£104^500  annually,  excluaive  of  the  machinery  fitted  on  board  the  steameis,  Tht 
average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  is  about  Olfi. 
The  materials  of  which  the  vessels  are  constructed  are  generally  brought  from  a 
distance.  The  iron  comes  from  the  north  of  England  and  Glasgow ;  tJie  ^wood 
(except  the  oak,  which  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood)  from  the  Baltic,  America. 
and  India,  The  chains  and  anchors  are  generally  manu&ctured  in  Newcastle,  but 
the  sailcloth  and  cordage  are  produced  in  Dundee.  The  cost  of  the  caxriage  of  iron 
and  coal  is  a  disadvantage  that  the  Dundee  shipbuilder  labours  under ;  but  it  is  not 
a  very  serious  obstacle,  as  these  materials  can  be  carried  at  a  cheap  rate  by  "wmXer, 
and  there  are  advantages  to  compensate,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  whj  shipbuildiiig 
may  not  be  largely  carried  on  in  Dundee.  Iron  as  a  material  for  snipbuildiiiig'  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  to  a  lar^e  extent  taking  the  place  of  wood }  for  we  Bud  that  ia 
1853  there  were  no  iron  ships  building  in  Dundee,  but  for  the  last  six  years  th? 
tonnage  of  the  iron  vessels  has  not  been  far  short  of  the  wooden  ones,  whilst  there 
is  nearly  double  the  tonnage  of  iron  vessels  on  hand  that  there  is  of  wooden  ones. 


On  the  various  Methods  in  which  our  coinage  may  he  Decimalized — ^e  Advan- 
tage and  Disadvantages  of  each.    By  F.  P.  Fellows,  F.S,A.^  FJ3.S, 

This  paper,  after  discussing  the  general  principles  that  should  guide  us  in  choosiii^ 
for  adoption  any  methods  of  decimalizmg  our  coinage,  described  at  length  the 
various  plans  that  had  been  proposed. 

First  Wo  could  at  once  decimalize  our  money  by  adopting  the  American  plia 
of  coining  apiece  equal  to  100  halfpence,  or  4«.  2c?.,  or  a  dollar;  the  halfpennj 
being  equal  to  an  American  cent,  and  the  100  hal^ence  the  dollar. 

This  would  be  a  very  simple  method,  but  the  objections  to  it  were,  that  the 
halfpenny  was  too  hiffh  for  our  lowest  coin  (the  farthing  bein^  much  used  by  oar 
poorer  classes),  and  the  dollar  of  4/r.  2d^  was  not  sufficiently  high  for  our  largest 
coin. 

Secondly,  There  was  what  was  commonly  cidled  the  penny,  tenpenny,  sad 
hundredpenny  pcheme — 1  penny  beinjf  the  unit  or  smallest  coin,  and  lOOd  or 
8^.  4d,  the  largest  The  same  objections  applied  to  this  as  to  the  halfpenny  asd 
dollar  scheme,  and  if  we  are  to  express  £Bu:things  and  halfpence,  we  still  retsia 
vulgar  fractions.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  penny  might  be  divided  into  tea 
parts,  and  also  that  by  a  slight  chanjpe  in  value,  this  would  bring  our  system  into 
accord  with  French  francs  and  centimes ;  the  centime  being  equal  to  nearly  the 
-jJyth  of  a  penny,  and  the  10c?,  to  a  frano.  The  evils  and  difficultiea  of  this 
scheme  were  entered  upon,  and  it  was  maintained  that  the  tenth  of  a  penny  wis 
too  low  for  our  lowest  coin,  and  would  cause  an  unnecessary  number  of  figures 
to  be  written  down. 

The  third  scheme  discussed,  proposed  to  commence  at  the  half  sovereign ;  the 
shilling  being  the  tenth,  the  shillmg  being  again  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the 
tenth  of  a  shilling  again  decimally  subdivided  j  the  lowest  unit  being  the  }|ths 
of  the  half  farthing. 

The  difficulties  of  the  introduction  of  this  scheme  were  stated  to  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  which  was  next  discussed. 

The  fourth  plan,  viz.  the  poimd  and  mil  scheme,  proposed  to  retain  thepresent 
sovereign,  and  to  consider  that,  as  now,  the  highest  coin  of  account.  Thus  we 
should  have  the  present  pound,  the  florin  as  the  tenth  of  the  pound,  a  coin  of 
the  value  of  the  tenth  of  a  florin  (between  2Jrf.  and  2Jrf.),  and  the  1000th  of  a 
pound,  being  |f  ths  of  the  present  farthing. 

This  system  would  disarrange  and  throw  out  all  our  present  copper  coinage, 
and  the  burden  of  the  change  would  consequently  be  thrown  mainly  upon  the  poorer 
and  least  educated  classes,  and  therefore  the  least  able  to  understand  the  new 
system,  or  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it.  Respecting  the  transition  period,  it 
was  shown  that  the  change  would  be  nearly  as  difficult  as  to  introduce  an  entirely 
new  coinage ;  for  that  out  of  the  060  sums  that  could  be  paid  from  one  farthing 
to  a  pound,  only  forty,  or  about  4  per  cent.,  could  possibly  he  paid  with  ^^  new 
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coinage ;  and  out  of  the  1000  sums  from  one  mil  to  one  pound  in  the  new  system, 
only  40;  or  4  per  cent.,  could  be  paid  with  our  present  coins.  The  only  sums  that 
oould  possibly  be  paid  with  both  the  old  and  new  money,  would  be  Qd,,  Is.,  1«.  6d.^ 
and  BO  on,  by  sixpences  to  a  pound ;  none  of  the  intermediate  sums,  from  {d.  td 
5f  rf.,  from  o^d.  to  llf  J.,  could  be  paid  with  new  coins ;  and  the  same  difficulties 
would  occur  m  paying  new  coinage  sums  with  old  money,  the  present  6d,  beinff 
25  new  mils,  and  24  present  farthinffs.  This  difficulty  was  of  great  moment  ana 
affected  most  of  the  Government  departments,  as,  for  instance,  the  Customs. 
Excise,  and  Postage  duties  based  on  our  copper  coinage,  that  is,  on  the  }^.,  id, 
or  Id.  Thus  the  Post-office  would  have  to  alter  its  charge  for  letters,  and  if 
(taking  its  gross  receipts  at  £6,000,000)  it  decided  to  charge  4  mils  instead  of  Id, 
as  now,  it  must  consent  to  lose  ^^00,000  yearly,  the  circulation  remaining  the 
same ;  or  if  it  charged  5  mik,  then  this  would  be  equivalent  to  an  additional  tax 
on  the  people  of  £1,000,000  yearly. 

The  same  difficulties  applied  to  bill  stamps,  receipt  stamps,  to  railway,  road, 
canal,  and  other  toUs,  and  many  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  railway,  canal, 
and  other  companies  would  have  to  be  modified.  It  was  shown  that  all  the 
manufacturer's  price  lists,  both  for  paying  their  workmen,  and  for  selling  from  their 
books  of  engravings  with  printed  prices  attached,  would  have  to  be  re|>rinted,  that 
litigation  and  strikes  with  the  men  would  probably  ensue,  and  that  it  woiild  be 
a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  It  was  urged  that  it  was 
unwise  to  import  all  these  difficulties  in  addition  to  those  that  were  inherent  on 
the  mere  change  itself  to  a  decimal  system. 

The  author  then  pointed  out  that  it  was  antagomstio  to  true  decimalization  to 
begin  at  the  highest  coin,  and  to  call  that  the  unit.  The  unit,  like  our  numeration, 
should  be  the  commencement  of  the  system,  and  like  it  should  begin  with  units, 
go  on  to  tens,  then  to  hundreds,  and  on  to  thousands, 

The  author  then  went  on  to  say,  **  I  now  proceed  to  describe  a  system  which  I 
think  overcomes  the  objections  and  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  as  affecting  the 
various  schemes  under  consideration. 

"  In  the  first  place,  by  the  plan  I  advocate' we  get  rid  of  vulgar  fractions,  id.,  Jc?., 
f rf.  The  unit  begins  at  the  proper  point,  viz.  the  lowest  necessary  coin,  the 
farthing.  We  can  retain  in  use  during  the  transition  period  aU  the  coins  we  now 
have.  We  could  use  and  write  down  either  the  present,  or  the  proposed  new 
coinage,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  we  do  now,  or  decimaUy.  No  change 
need  be  made  in  trading  or  in  Government  transactions.  Those  who  chose  could 
keep  their  accounts  as  now,  even  if  they  received  the  new  coinage  -,  and  those 
who  chose  to  keep  their  accounts  deoimallj,  could  do  so,  and  could  still  enter 
decimally  the  old  coinage  amounts  they  received, 

'^  It  begins  at  the  farming.  It  has  been  before  puggested  to  begin  at  the  &rthinff, 
but  the  system  proposed  has  some  novelties.  I  would  then  boldly  at  once  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  especially  when  thes^  nt^mes  will  correctly  denote  the 
relation  each  coin  bears  to  the  rest,  and  when  these  designations  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system* 

'^  I  would  make  a  coin  of  the  vfdue  of 


1  Farthing,   and  c^  it  1  unit. 

10  units,  or  1  decat,  or 

a  10-unit  piece. 
100  units,  or  1  centime  or 
cent,  or  a  hundred-unit 


10  Farthings, 
100  Farthings, 

1000  Farthings, 


piece, 
1000  units,  or   1  mille  or 
mil,  or  a  thousand-unit 
piece." 


The  following  Table  shows  the  relation  the  system  bears  to  our  present,  and  to 
the  American  coinage,  and  gives  all  the  coins  that  would  be  introducecl  if  the 
plan  were  in  full  op^tion.  Ai;  first,  however,  the  coins  required  would  be 
merely  the  10,  the  100,  and  1000  unit-  or  farthing-pieces :— » 
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BBPOBT — 1867. 


New  system. 

Bqiultc 
ocHnsas 

Pieces  to  be  eyentually  coined. 

ilor 
3  units, 
nt  or  ~ 
units. 

Decat  or 
10  units. 
Units  or 
arthings. 

Old  Engliidi 
valoee. 

^S,c38 

-1   -" 

»•< 

! 

1 

In  pence. 

In 

j 

1  unit 

... 

1 

or 

or       i 

iooit.  , 

2  unite 

... 

2 

n         * 

1  cent.   1 

4    „ 

... 

4 

1 

„        1 

2  cents. 

Idecator      10    „ 

1 

0 

2i 

2i 

5  cents. 

2    „     or      20    „ 

2 

0 

6 

5 

lOoent&l 

4    „      or     40    » 

4 

0 

10 

10  ; 

20  cents.: 

1  cent,  or  10    „      or    100    „ 

I 

0 

0 

or     25 

2     I 

i  dollar. 

2  „   or    20    „      or    200    „ 

2 

0 

0 

or     50 

4    2 

I        »    1 

4  „   or    40    „      or   400    „ 

4 

0 

0 

100 

8     4 

2      "   ! 

ImUorlO  „  orlOO    „      or  1000    „        1 

0 

0 

0 

250 

1  0  10  j 

^       - 

The  author  proposed  that  at  first  merely  the  decat,  cent,  and  mil  should  be 
coined,  i.  e.  the  10, 100,  and  1000  farthing-piece ;  that  it  should  be  merely  uuide  legal 
and  pennissive  to  keep  and  sue  for  accounts  decimally  in  imits  and  nuls,  it  heicr 
still  legal  (till  the  decimal  system  waa  weU  known  and  introduced)  to  use  poundi^ 
shillings,  and  pence.  

On  the  Leather  Manvfacture  of  Dundee,    By  Frai^k  Hendebsoi? . 

On  the  Condition  and  Progress  of  Scotland  compared  to  England  and  Trdand 
in  Population,  Education,  Wealth,  Taxation,  Crime,  consumption  of  A^piriti, 
Savings*  Banks,  6fc,  By  Professor  Leone  Levi,  F,S.A,,  F.SJS.,  Doctor  of 
Political  Economy  of  the  University  of  TObingen, 

The  author  came  to  the  following  results : — 1.  That  as  regards  population,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  are  increasing  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  England,  the  eSed 
rather  of  a  lower  rate  of  mamages  and  an  excess  of  emigration  than  of  a  lai;ger 
mortally.   2.  That  in  education  Scotland  stands  in  a  higher  position  than  England 
and  Ireland.    8.  That  property  is  increasing  faster  in  Scotknd  than  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  thriftiness  and  industry  of  the  people  being  made  manifest  in 
a  larger  accumulation  of  wealth.    Between  1814-16  and  1864-05  the  amount 
to  income-tax  increased  in  England  at  the  rate  of  128  per  cent.,  and  in  Scotland 
at  the  rate  of  153  per  cent.     Between  1857  and  1865  the  amount  so  charged 
increased  in  Englanct  at  the  rate  of  31  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  at  the  rate  of  33  per 
cent.,  and  in  Ireland  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent    4.  That  as  regards  taxation, 
Scotland  pays  a  larger  proportion  of  revenue  now  than  at  any  former  period 
relatively  to  En^and  and  Ireland.     In  1864-00  the  proportion  borne  was  78*8  per 
cent,  by  England,  11-9  percent,  by  Scotland,  and  9*3  percent  by  Ireland,  against 
83*1  ner  cent  in  England,  8-8  per  cent  in  Scotland,  and  8-11  per  cent  hy  Ireland 
in  18o0-82.    6.  That  in  so  far  as  the  relative  amount  contributed  to  the  revenue 
can  serve  as  a  criterion  for  the  respective  number  of  members  in  the  houses  of 
legislature,  it  appears  that  the  altered  proportion  in  the  taxation  borne  by  Scotland 
since  the  Union  entitles  her  to  a  larger  representation  than  she  possesses ;  whilst  in 
TOoportion  to  revenue  the  relative  number  of  members  should  be  51'9  England  and 
W^es,  78  Scotland,  and  61  Ireland.    6.  lliat  as  regards  pauperism,  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  public  relief  in  Scotland  is  less  in  proportion  than  in  England, 
though  much  in  excess  of  Ireland ;  a  great  difference  existing  in  the  proportions  of 
paupers  relieved  in-door  and  out-door  in  the  thn^e  countries.    In  1866  tne  number 
of  paupers  in  England  was  in  the  proportion  of  4*38  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  4*01  per 
cent,  and  in  Ireland  004  per  cent  of  the  population.     In  England  and  Ireland, 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  paupers  were  relieved  in-door,  in  Scotland  only  576  per 
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cent.  7.  That  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  for  indictable  offences  in 
Scotland  is  greater  in  proportion  than  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  though  she 
shows  less  propensity  to  offences  against  property,  she  stands  in  an  unfftvourable 
position  as  to  offences  against  the  person.  In  ten  years,  1857-66,  the  average 
number  of  persons  committed  was, — m  England  0-988  per  1000,  in  Scotland  1*11  per 
1000,  and  m  Ireland  0*090  per  1000  of  the  population.  The  offences  against  the 
person  were, — ^in  England  I2'10  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  29'43  per  cent.,  and  in  Ire- 
land 37-31  per  cent.  The  offences  against  property  without  violence  were, — ^in 
England  74  per  cent.;  in  Scotland  48  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  34  per  cent.  8. 
That  the  common  assumption  that  Scotland  consumes  more  spirits  tnan  England 
is  imfounded,  when  the  quantity  of  spirits  in  all  spirituous  beverages  consumed  is 
taken  into  account ;  and  though  we  m&j  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  diminished 
consumption  of  gin  and  whisfy,  there  is  reason  for  warning  in  the  fact  that  such 
diminution  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  quantity  of  spirits  con- 
sumed in  the  other  beverages,  principally  ale  and  wine.  In  1866  the  total  quantity 
of  spirits  consumed  in  gin  and  whisJky,  brandy,  beer,  wine,  cider,  &c.,  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4*437  gallons  per  head  in  England,  2*984  gallons  per  head  in  Scotland^ 
and  1*631  gallon  per  head  in  Ireland.  Of  British  and  foreign  spirits  there  were 
consumed, — in  England  0-864  gallon,  in  Scotland  1-847  giulon,  and  in  Ireland 
0-857  gallon  per  head.  Of  spirits  in  beer,  3*393  gallons  per  head  in  England^ 
1-050  gallon  per  head  in  Scotland,  and  0-710  gallon  per  head  in  Ireland.  Between 
1857  and  1806  there  was  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  thus  calculated 
of  12J  per  cent,  in  England,  23  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  8  per  cent  in  Ireland. 

9.  That  during  the  last  ten  years  the  change  in  the  habits  of  tne  people  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  spirituous  beverages  was  as  follows : — 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  .  Per  cent 

1857.    1866.  1857.    1866.  1857.    1866. 

Spirits   21        20  77        62  68        53 

Spirits  in  beer 76        76  21        35  30        44 

Spirits  in  wine 3  4  2  3  2  3 

100      100  100      100  100      100 

10.  That  in  so  far  as  the  savings  of  the  working  classes  are  represented  in  the 
capital  deposited  in  the  Savings*  Banks,  the  amount  per  head  m  Scotland  was 
ISs.  6d.,  in  England  S7s,  6d.,  and  in  Ireland  6«.  6d,  per  head.  11.  That  the  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  British  railways  in  1865  was  in  the  proportion  of  28,400  per  mile 
in  England,  10,000  in  Scotland,  and  7200  in  Ireland — the  proportion  travelling  by 
third-class  being  76*41  per  cent  in  Scotlwid,  58*66  per  cent,  in  England,  and  56*86 
per  cent,  in  Ireland.  12.  That  the  number  of  letters  delivered  by  the  Post-office 
wa9  in  the  proportion  of  28  per  head  in  England.  21  per  head  in  Scotland,  and 
10  per  head  m  Ireland ;  or  in  the  proportion  of  47,  36,  and  17  per  cent  respectively. 
13.  That,  as  a  whole,  Scotland  appears  to  be  advancing  rapidtv,  her  position  in  the 
United  Kingdom  being  of  considerable  importance  j  whilst,  if  we  add  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  her  people  she  has  contributed,  and  does  contribute,  a  large 
share  of  eminent  statesmen,  lawyers,  military  officers,  men  of  science,  and  merchant 
princes,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Scotch  possess  in  a  high  degree 
that  energy  of  character,  persistency  of  will,  and  boldness  in  action  which  have 
rendered  Britain  supreme  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

On  the  Obstacles  to  the  Utilization  of  New-Zealand  FUuc. 
By  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M,D.,  F.R,S.Ry  F.L*8. 
The  author's  propositions  are  based  on 

1.  The  results  of  observations  made  during  a  tour  in  New-Zealand  in  1861-62. 

2.  A  study  of  the  voluminous  literature  of  New-Zealand  flax  \  and 

3.  A  previous  study  (ten  years  agoj  of  the  general  subject  of  foreign  fibres  as  sub- 
stitutes tor  those  currently  used  in  tms  country  in  the  textile  arts^ 

He  assumes — 

1.  That  the  value  of  New-Zealand  flax — as  a  fibre  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  textile  fabrics,  and  paper — has  been  established. 
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2.  Thftt  in  Etitope  alone  thei^  is  practicaDj  an  tMlimited  demand  for  ibis  c^am  of 
fibre, 
d.  That  in  order  to  Auch  fibre  aft  New-Zealand  flax  becoming  marketable, 

A.  The  supply  must  be  both  regular  and  large. 

B.  The  quality  must  equal  that  of  the  fibres  which  at  preeet&i  commaiHl 

the  market. 
0.  The  cost  of  production  must  be  such  as  to  leave  a  eonsideralile  tnargm  of 
profit  on  its  market  nrlce. 
4.  That  hence  any  candidate  ibr  preference  in  the  fibre  market  must  submit  to  he 
rigorously  tested  by  the  following  standards  :— 

A.  Amount  and  regularity  of  supply, 

B.  Quality. 

0.  Market  price* 
Theutilization  of  New-Zealand  flax  has  been  stimulated  in  everv  conceivable -wmj,— 
by  the  self-interest  of  colonists  and  colonial  governments ;  by  tne  attractian  of  «ib* 
stantial  government  rewards  j  by  the  high  prices  offered  in  the  Britiah  niAiket  ftff 
good  samples  of  dressed  fibre ;  by  industrial  exhibitions  throughout  the  world,  indod- 
ing  New  Zealand  itself;  by  the  perennial  encouragements  of  the  local  preas.  So 
long  ago  as  1866,  the  general  government  of  New  Zealand  offered  premiums  to  t^ 
extent  of  £4000  for  the  production  of  a  marketable  fibre ;  the  provincial  govefiimcBt 
-^     .    ,  ,  .,      «     ,      ,  .  «,^^^     ..,    .,  i>ject;  aod 


of  Canterbury  subsequently  offered  a  bonus  of  £1000  with  the  same  object ; 
still  more  recentlv^  tnat  of  Otago  has  promised  a  honorariiim  of  £600  for  the jso- 
duction  of  a  marketable  naper  from  New-Zealand  flax,  or  other  indigenous  nore. 
None  of  these  premiums  nas  yet  been  gained.  Infinite  have  been  the  experimeoli 
instituted,  the  patents  taken  out,  the  efforts  made  to  produce  a  marketuble  fibre: 
while  at  least  one  special  book,  printed  moreover  appropriately  on  New-Zealand  flax- 
made  naper,  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  Nevertheless  no  progress  has  been 
made  oeyond  the  products  of  the  crude  art  and  hand-labour  of  the  Maori  with  Iss 
simple  mussel  or  cockle  shell ;  ii^  indeed,  his  results  have  been  rivalled  by  the  bat 
Bpecimens  of  colonial  art.  The  endeavour  to  give  New-Zealand  flax  a  pennaneBt 
and  satisfactory  place  in  European  commerce  has  hitherto  been  a  signal  fihilore. 

The  author's  object  is  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  failure — ^to  indicate  the  comH- 
nation  of  circumstances  that  has  hitherto  operated  in  preventing  the  practical  ap^- 
cation  in  the  textile  arts  of  a  fibre  acknowledged  by  all  authoritiea  to  pottesa  a  w^ 
value. 

The  author's  main  propositions  are  the  following  :--- 

I.  Amount  and  regularity  of  supply. 

A*  There  cannot  be  a  sufficiently  large  or  regular  supj^ly  to  meet  tlie  require- 
ments, either  of  the  local  or  European  market^  till 

1.  The  plant  is  sygtematicaMy  ctdtmttedt 

3.  Labour  is  more  abundant  and  cheaper. 
B.  It  remains  to  be  determined  bv  experiment  on  the  large  scale  t<— 

1.  What  are  the  most  suitable  lorms  and  circumstances  of  cultivation— in 

reference  especially  to  such  practical  and  important  points  as  (a)  tke 
kind  of  soil,  and  (b)  the  artificial  aids  to  growth. 

2.  What  are  the  methods  of  cultivation  most  suitable  to  those  Botanical 

sneciee  or  varteitee  which  possess  the  finest  qualitjr  of  fibre. 
8.  What  is  the  best  time  for  cutting  down  and  preparing  the  leaf. 

II.  QuaHtyofthefibre. 

A.  Varies  in  different  fipccu?«  of  Phormium  and  different  varieties  of  P.  temtr. 

But  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  what  species  or  varieties  yield  the  finest 

Dualities  of  fibre>  whether  in  the 
Itivated,  or  (    .^. 
6.  Wild  f  P^^*- 

B.  Is  improved  by  cuUivaiion, 

This  has  lonff  been  recognized  by  the  Maories,  who  cultivate,  solely  far 
its  fibre,  tne  New-^Zealand  llax  plant  as  carefully  as  they  do  ih&r 
maiee  or  potato  as  fbod'-plants. 

III.  Cost  of  production  and  market  value. 

The  present  scMciiy  and  high  value  of  labour  in  New  Zealand  render  the  cost 
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of  ooUecting  tlid  wild  flax  plant,  of  preparing  the  fil^e,  and  of  transporting  it 
to  seaports  too  great  to  enaole  the  colonist  to  offer  dressed  flax  in  the  JBuropean 
market  at  a  price  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Bnssian  flat  and  other  similar  flms^ 
with  which  it  must  compete. 

The  cost  of  proper  cultiyation  of  the  plant  and  proper  preparation  of  the  fibre 
under  present  curcumstances  would  he  stUI  greater* 

IV.  Suitahle  processes,  chemical  and  mechanical^  hare  yet  to  he  devised  for 
dressing,  bleaching,  and  dyeing  the  fibre* 

It  has  been  obviously  a  common  error  of  experimentalists  to  conclude  Ihat  the 
processes  and  machinery,  which  have  nroved  successful  in  preparing  oih^r  fibres^ 
should  be  equally  suitable  and  successM  here« 

V.  Not  only  has  New-Zealand  flax  to  compete  with  many  fibres  of  established 
reputation,  which  are  easily  and  cheaply  produced  in  countries  where  labour  is 
abimdant ;  not  only,  as  regards  paper-making,  must  it  enter  the  market  against 
rags  and  other  waste  products  ofcivilization,  which  are  necessarily  greatiy  cheaper 
than  a  dressed  fibre  t  but  it  will  have  to  compete  with  hundreds  of  fibres  of  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  value,  which  abound  in  all  our  warmer  colonies,  and  occur  ffene- 
rally  througnout  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  th^  world,  whose  applications  will  be 
developed  in  proportion  as  coloniaation  progresses,  and  as  chendstry  and  mechanics 
are  brought  to  bear  on  processes  suitable  for  their  preparation** 

YI*  Labour  is  likely  to  become  cheaper  and  more  abundant  in  otheir  colonies 
than  New  Zealand*  which  are  quite  as  rich  in  fibre-producing  plants,  while  the  difli*' 
culties  attending  the  separation  and  dressing  of  the  fibre  will  probably  be  more 
speedily  overcome  in  the  case  of  these  other  plants  and  fibres. 

Vn.  Thereis  therefore  no  good  groimd  for  the  too  sanguine  anticipations  of  colonists 
and  colonial  governments  as  to  the  future  hiffh  value  of  New-Zealand  flax  as  an 
article  of  colonial  export.  Present  data  mer^y  afford  encouroffing  grounds  for  eX' 
periment 

Vni.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  directions  of  experiment  is  the  Acclimatization  of 
the  New-Zealand  flax  plant  in  countries  sidted  for  its  ffrowth,  where  labour  is 
cheaper  and  the  advantages  of  chemical  and  mechanical  skill  are  more  readily 
obtamed.  «____,_ 

Employer  and  Employed — Capital  and  Labour*    By  Patrick  Maithcw. 

On  the  Confectionery  and  Marmalade  Trade  of  Dundee, 
By  Charles  C.  Maxwell. 
It  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  since  Dundee  marmalade  was  first  manu- 
factured as  an  article  of  commerce  by  the  late  Mr,  James  Keillor,  and  then  merefy 
to  supply  the  local  and  district  demand.  Gradually,  however,  the  area  of  its  sale 
extended,  not  only  throughout  Scotland,  but  into  England  and  Ireland,  until  now, 
when  it  may  be  said  that  9ie  whole  British  Isles,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  even  our  most  distant  colonies,  are  supplied  with  it.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  the  author  stated  that  the  quantity  of  marmalade  made 
in  Dundee  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  above  1000  tons  annually,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  more  than  3000  chests,  equivalent  to  6000  boxes,  of  the  finest 
bitter  oranges  are  used.  These  are  imported  from  Seville,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  oranges  grown  in  and  around  that  city  possess  a  peculiar  and  agreeable 
aroma,  which  renders  them  better  adapted  for  the  puiyose  tnan  those  of  any  other 
district  either  in  Spain  or  Italy.  Wiien  the  marmalade  is  prepared,  a  sumcient 
quantity  of  sugar  is  added,  to  preserve  it  thorouffhly.  without  m  any  degree  im- 
pairing the  flavour.  The  author  stated  that  about  lour  hundred  persons  are  directly 
employed  at  the  Dundee  confectionery  works,  and  occupation  is  furnished  to  manj 
others  in  connexion  with  them.  For  example,  one  of^the  Newcastle  potteries  is 
to  a  large  extent  engaged  in  turning  out  the  well-known  printed  jars  for  marma- 

*  Investigations  made  in  1858  led  the  author  to  the  condusion  that  fibre^producinff 
plants  abound  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world  that  support  a  pheenogamio  vegetation  A 
all  rich  or  varied :  Vide  '*  Substitutes  for  Paper  Material,^'  Scottish  Beview,  October  1868 
and  January  1859. 
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IdAe*  Of  these  there  are  about  one  and  a  half  million  required  every  ^eax,  costime 
upwards  of  £6500.  The  marmalade  season^  as  it  ma^  be  called,  that  is  the  period 
during  which  all  that  is  required  of  this  preserve  ror  the  year's  supply- miiJBt  be 
made,  usually  continues  about  four  months,  viz.  firom  the  beginning  of  X>eoeDiber 
to  the  end  of  March.  The  author  mentioned  that  the  word  "  marmalade,*'  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  Indian  fruit  not  unlike  the  orange,  called  t2ie 
.Ziffle  marmelos,  or  Indian  Bael,  firom  which,  at  one  period,  a  siimlar  conserve 
seems  to  have  been  made.  Besides  orange  marmalade,  other  preserres  ftoai 
fruit  are  extensively  manufactured  in  Dundee,  considerable  quantities  of  frmt 
beinff  grown  in  the  neighbourhood^  although  far  firom  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. The  manufacture  of  confections  is  also  carried  on  on  a  veiy  large  scale,  and 
embraces  an  immense  variety  of  lozenges,  comfits,  candied  peels,  &c*  The  aothor 
stated  that,  in  most  of  the  processes  connected  with  the  production  of  these,  csare- 
fiilly-oonstructed  steam-machinery  is  now  successfully  employed ;  and  the  resolt 
is  a  degree  of  finish,  ^[uality,  and  cheapness  which  hand-labour  could  never  have 
attained.  The  quantity  of  sugar,  chiefly  refined,  used  for  the  confections,  marma- 
lade, and  preserves,  made  in  Dundee,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate ;  but  it  pro- 
bably amounts  to  2000  tons  annually. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  is  a  healthful  occupation  to  the  persons  engaged  in 
it ;  and  that  question  can,  it  is  believed,  be  confidently  answerea  in  the  afiimiatire. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  working  among  sugar  and  fruit  is  not  injoiioQs 
to  health,  but  the  reverse,  especially  when  care  is  taken  that  the  temperature  in 
the  work-rooms  is  duly  equalized  and  cleanliness  and^ventilation  constancy  at- 
tended to.  

On  ike  Utilization  or  more  ProfitahU  Employment  of  Male  Convicts, 
By  James  Oldhak, 


On  the  Engineering  Manufacture  of  Dundee.     By  Jambs  G.  Obohar. 

The  author  enumerated  the  firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  steam-engines, 
general  millwright  work,  and  spinning,  weaving  and  cloth-finishing  machine^. 
The  invention  of  the  fan  blast  or  blowing  machine,  for  heating  and  melting 
iron,  by  Messrs.  James  Oarmichael  and  Co.,  of  Ward  Foundry,  was  described  at 
length,  and  the  invention  of  a  marine  reversing  gear  by  tiie  same  firm  was  also 
referred  to. 

A  photograph  of  the  first  locomotive,  made  in  1833  for  the  Dundee  and  New- 
tyle  Kailway,  was  exhibited. 

The  author  next  described  the  invention  of  the  air-engine  by  tiie  'Messrs. 
Stirling,  and  concluded  his  paper  with  an  account  of  the  early  engineering  and 
millwnght  work  in  Dundee,  and  statistics  of  mill-machinery. 


On  the  Prevalence  of  "  Spedahhe,^^  or  Leprosy,  m  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  By 
HBKRr  J.  Ker  Portee,  M.RJ.A.,  Meinber  of  the  PhUcsoj^iical  Society  of 
New  South  Wales. 

During  a  tour  in  Norway  last  year  (1886),  the  author  visited  the  Lepr  Hospitals 
at  Molde  and  Bergin,  ana  learned  that  the  disease  is  incurable.  Although  the 
disease  is  neither  infectious  or  contagious,  one  naturally  shrinks  ftom  contact  with 
these  poor  sufierers.  Many  of  the  patients  whom  the  author  saw  were  similarly 
affected  to  those  seen  by  him  at  Calcutta  and  around  the  outer  walls  of  Jerusal^n. 
Some,  whose  fingers  were  contracted,  were  quite  devoid  of  feeling  in  their  hands ; 
others  were  suffering  from  tubercular  leprosy.  He  was  assured  by  the  resident 
Governor  at  Molde  that  there  were  many  truly  religious  persons  amongst  those 
patient  sufferers.  Those  who  had  the  use  of  their  hands  were  occupied  in  making 
fishing-nets,  or  preparing  fine  cord  for  that  purpose.  The  disease  is  hereditary; 
and  though  it  will  occasionally  pass  over  one  or  two  generations,  it  will  appear  in 
a  second  or  third  one.  Few  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  in  Norway  tnew  are 
above  2000  lepers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract  from  Uie  official 
returns  furnished  to  the  Government. 
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Report  of  the  known  number  of  lepers  in  the  Mngdom  of  Norway  on  the  last 
Nine  Census  tcJcen,  inducting  hospitals. 

In  1866  Total  number  of  cases 2113 

1867  „  „        2060 

1868  „  „        2062 

1868  „  ,,         2096 

1860  „  ,,  2068 

1861  ,,  „  2096 

1862  „  „  2119 

1863  „  „  2162 

1864  „  „  2182 

The  author  exhibited  verf  finely-executed  coloured  engravings  of  the  patients  who 
were  in  the  hospital  at  Bergin,  and  read  an  extract  from  a  valuable  work  bv  W. 
Boeck,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Christiania,  and  D.  0.  Danielssen, 
Doctor  '^  en  chef  at  Bergen,  showing  that  the  bad  food  and  clothing  and  lodg^g 
tended  to  tie  increase  of  leprosy.      _______ 

On  Arbitration  in  the  Nottingham  Hosiery  Manufacture. 
By  E.  Eenals. 

Statistics  of  the  Social  Condition  of  Dundee.    By  A.  Robebtsok. 

On  the  Funds  available  for  developing  the  Machinery  of  Education. 
By  Professor  J.  E.  T.  Rogers* 

Analysis  of  the  Beport  upon  the  state  of  the  Empire  of  France,  presented  to  ihe 
Senate  and  Legislative  Body,  February  1867.  {Exposition  de  la  situation 
de  V Empire,  prSsentee  au  Sinat  et  au  Corps  Ligislaiif  Fivrier  1867.)  By 
Colonel  Sykbs,  M.R,  FB.S. 

This  report  contains  in  detail  the  statistics  and  past  progress  of  every  department 
under  the  Government,  and  gives  a  perspicuous  and  authoritative  statement  of  ^e 
French  Empire  up  to  February  1867,  in  all  its  political,  commercial,  and  social  rela- 
tions, everywhere  testifying  to  progress,  and  to  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the  old  cen- 
tralizing system,  and  to  opening  up  in  a  liberal  spirit  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries ;  the  prosecution  of  geographical  research  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  patronage  of  literary  and  scientific  objects  at  the  public  expense,  is 
very  marked.  ' 

On  the  Population  and  Mortality  of  Calcutta.  By  P.  M.  Tait,  F.S,S.,  F.R.Q.S. 
After  describing  Calcutta,  the  metropolis  of  British  India,  the  author  gave  some 
interesting  statistics,  chiefly  taken  from  a  report  in  the  census  of  Calcutta  for  the 
year  1866,  and  signed  bv  A.  M.  Dowbans,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  town  of  Calcutta.  The  population  of  Calcutta  is  estimated  at  377,924, 
and  in  1860  the  population  was  estimated,  from  a  survey  made  at  the  time,  at 
363,667.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  up  the  last  census,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  but  these  were  eventually  overcome  and  a 
pretty  correct  approximation  was  got.  There  were  68,892  houses  in  Calcutta  when 
the  census  was  taken.  The  population  of  Calcutta  is  distributed  as  follows :— > 
Europeans,  11,224 ;  Mussulmans,  113,069 ;  Hindus,  239,190 ;  the  remaining  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  Eurasian  Greeks,  Armenians,  Asiatics,  Jews,  Parsees,  Amcans, 
and  Chinese.  The  suburbs  of  Calcutta  are  estimated  at  260,000,  making  the  grand 
population  of  Calcutta  not  under  629,024  The  highest  age  attained  in  reference 
to  each  class  was  Europeans,  87;  Eurasians,  104;  Armenians,  84;  Jews,  88; 
Musulmans,  100  j  and  the  Hindus,  116.  The  mortcdity  of  Calcutta,  according  to 
creeds,  is  Christians,  6*19 ;  Hindus,  6*41 ;  Mussulmans.  6*83.  From  a  report  by  * 
the  health  officer  of  the  Census  Committee,  it  appears  tnat  there  were  in  1866, 304 
deaths  amongst  an  aggregate  European  population  of  11,224,  the  mortality  being 
tJius  at  the  rate  of  2*71  per  cent,  But  tiiese  figures  should  be  taken  with  reserve, 
1867.  10 
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as  few  Euiopcanfl  remain  to  die  in  Calcutta.  That  which  mateiiallj  BwelU  the 
mortality  of  Calcutta  ia  the  death-rate  prevailing  amongst  common  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  go  ashore  into  Lall  Bazaar  and  other  nlaces  of  resort,  and  diiiikincr 
aiTack  and  other  vile  compounds,  staggering  out  ana  remaining  in  the  open  air  all 
night,  thxis  hring  on  almost  certain  death.  In  conclusion,  the  following  is  the 
death-rate  per  cent,  per  annum  amongst  various  classes  in  India  according  to  dif- 
ferent authorities :— -Bengal  military,  from  1800  to  1847  (Nelson),  2-40 ;  Madras 
military,  from  1808  to  1840  (Davies),  3-28 ;  Madras  military,  fi-om  1808  to  1857 
(Brown),  3*11;  European  soldiers,  from  1800  to  1856  (Farr),  6*68;  Eurasians, 
from  1837  to  1851  (Tait),  2 -47.  In  estimating  a  comparison  of  European  nior- 
tality  in  India,  an  essential  element  is  the  penod  of  time  embraced  in  the  obser- 
vations. Thus  the  death-rate  during  the  first  quarter,  or  even  half,  of  the  pre^nt 
century,  is  no  just  criterion  for  ftituro  guidance.  A  great  change  for  the  better 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  Englishmen  may  now  settle  in  India 
with  much  less  cause  for  apprehension  than  prior  to  the  era  of  railways  and  the 
establishment  of  the  overlond  route. 


Observations  on  Community  of  Language^  and  Unifornnity  of  Notation,  Weights, 
Measures,  and  Coinage,    By  P.  H.  Thoms. 

On  the  Linen  Manufacture  in  Dundee  and  its  Neiglibovrhood, 
By  ALEXAifDER  J.  Wardeit. 
In  Dundee  the  Hnen  manufacture  now  embraces  cloth  made  of  jute,  as  well  as  of 
flax,  and  both  fabrics  are  called  "  linen."  Linen  was  made  in  Egypt  at  a  very 
remote  period,  and  the  manufacture  descended  firom  that  wondrous  land  tbrough 
Greece,  Kome,  and  Flanders  to  Britain.  In  Scotland  the  linen  manufacture  was 
for  many  ages  of  an  entirely  domestic,  character,  and  it  extended  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  Dundee  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture  ^'a  long 
time  ago;"  and  since  the  introduction  of  null-spinning,  about  1790,  if  not  before, 
it  has  been  the  great  seat  and  centre  of  the  linen  trade  of  Scotland.  Until  about  a 
century  ago  the  material  chiefly  spun  was  flax  of  native  growth ;  but  foreign  flax 
then  began  to  be  imported  into  Dundee,  principally  from  Hussia,  and  now  alnu»t 
the  whole  of  the  flax  consumed  in  that  town  and  neighbouriiood  is  from  that 
country.  About  1830,  a  new  fibre,  of  Indian  growth  (jute^,  began  to  be  used,  and 
though  it  made  little  way  for  a  time,  it  rose  in  favour  as  it  became  better  known, 
and  now  it  is  the  great  staple  of  the  town.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  this  fibre  is  remarkable.  In  1880  it  was  300  tons;  in  1846,  9200 ;  in  1856, 
81,000;  in  1806,  62,000;  and  this  year  (1867)  it  will  exceed  65,0(»  tons,  or  about 
500,000  bales.  The  consumption  of  flax  in  Dundee  has  not  varied  much  fbrtiie  part 
few  years,  it  being  about  24,000  tons^  and  of  hemp  1000  tons,  making  a  total  of 
90,000  tons  per  annum.  In  the  distnot  around  Dundee,  about  37,000  tons  of  flax, 
2000  of  hemp,  and  1000  of  jute,  in  all  40,000  tons,  are  consumed  annually.  The 
total  consumption  of  flax,  jute,  and  hemp  in  and  around  Dundee  is  now,  tnerefcne, 
about  130,000  tons  yearly.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  in  Dundee  is  about 
£^2,600,000,  and  in  the  distriot  around  £1,750,000;  together,  £4,260,000.  This 
material  is  spun  into  yam,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  yarn  is  woven  into  linen  in 
the  district.  -  The  total  annual  value  of  these  commodities  exported  from  tbe  town 
and  district  is  estimated  at  £8,000,000.  The  nominal  horse-power,  number  of  spin- 
dles and  power-looms,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  spinning-mills 
and  power-loom  factories  in  Dundee  and  m  the  district  around,  and  also  in  the 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  at  Ist  September  1867,  were  as  follows,  yii. — 

^  'Horse-  Power- 
District,                power.  Spindles.  looms.  Employees. 

Dundee 5822  202,466  7992  85,310 

District  around     ....     6290  191,462  10,161  28,876 

Together  12,112  893,918         18,143  64,185 

Other  parts  2840  93,661  1774  13,010 

Total 14,952  487,679         19,917  77,195 
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In  addition  to  the  -j^TaonB  employed  in  the  mills  and  factories,  there  are  about 
20,000  people  engaged  in  hand-loom  weaving,  &c.,  and  in  the  auxdliary  branches 
of  the  hnen  trade  in  Dundee,  and  perhaps  10,000  in  the  other  districts,  inaking  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  linen  manufiacture  of  Scotland  considerably 
to  exceed  100,000.  The  capital  invested  in  the  mills  and  Victories,  and  in  the  bleach- 
works,  calenders,  and  other  auxiliary  branches  of  the  linen  manu£Gu:turo  of  Dundee 
and  district  around,  buildings,  and  machinery,  is  about  £'6,000,000,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  Scotland  £1,000,000;  together,  £7,000,000.  The  average  value  of  the 
stock  in  trade  in  the  hands  of  importers,  manufacturers,  and  exporters  is  estimated 
at  £6,000,000.  The  total  capital  required  to  carnr  on  the  linen  manufacture  of  Scot- 
land is  therefore  £12,000,000.  The  linens  made  comprise  many  fabrics,  from  the 
finest  shirting,  sheetings,  and  damask^  through  all  qualities  of  dowlas,  osnaburgs, 
springs,  padding,  ducks,  sailcloth,  hessians,  sacking,  bags,  bagging,  carpeting,  floor- 
cloth, &c.,  to  the  coarsest  mending  and  nail  bagging.  The  mills  and  factories, 
especially  those  erected  in  Dundee  within  the  past  few  years,  are  palatial  structures, 
unsurpo^ed  in  extent  or  solidity  by  any  which  have  yet  been  constructed  elsewhere, 
and  the  machinery  is  as  perfect  as  human  in^renuity  and  money  can  make  it.  The 
various  floors  are  lofty  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  every  modem  appliance  is 
taken  advantage  of  to  render  the  works  salubrious  and  healthy,  and  to  lessen  the 
labour  and  increase  the  comfort  of  those  employed.  A  visit  to  one  of  these  works 
will  gratify  and  instruct  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  mechanical  industries  of 
the  country,  or  in  the'sanatorial  improvements  which  are  made  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  and  preserving  the  healtn  of  fiictory  operatives,  and  the  proprietors  will 
cordially  welcome  such  visitors. 


On  tlu  Measure  and  Valice  of  Oats,     By  A.  Stephen  Whsok. 


Heanons  why  the  Office  of  Warden  of  tJie  Standards  should  include  Standard 
Weights  and  Measures  of  the  Metric  System  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
Imperial  Weights  atid  Measures.     By  James  Yates,  F.R,S, 

The  ofHce  of  Warden  of  the  Standards  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  August  1800,  called  the  "  Standards  of  Weij^hts,  Measures,  and  Coinage  Act.*' 
Its  provisions  were  in  accordance  with  the  previous  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Restoration  of  the  Standards  (1841),  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  (1859), 
and  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1862).  Its  main  purport 
was,  that  a  distinct  department  of  Weights  and  Measures  should  be  establislica  in 
connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  a 
warden,  or  chief  officer,  whose  business  should  be  to  compare  standards  brought  for 
verification,  to  watch  the  legislation  and  j>ractice  in  our  own  country,  and  the 
course  followed  in  other  coimtries,  to  provide  the  standards  and  other  apparatus 
required  for  scientific  purposes,  and,  when  necessary,  to  memorialiKe  the  Ireasury 
on  the  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken. — First  Report  of  Warden  of  the  Standards,  1807, 
p.  15.  But,  althougn  at  the  time  when  this  Act  was  passed  the  measures  and 
weights  of  the  Metric  System  were  legalized,  no  provision  was  made  for  its  use. 
Hereupon  the  author  of  this  paper  observes : — 

**  The  gradual  extension  of  the  use  of  the  Metric  System  in  this  country,  leading 
on  to  its  general  adoption,  as  anticipated  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, shows  the  necessity  of  makinjf  the  same  provision  for  it  as  for  the  Imfjerial 
Weights  and  Measures.  Metric  weights  and  measures  are  now  made  in  consider- 
able quantities  by  English  manufacturers,  especially  in  London,  Binuingharo,  and 
Sheffield.  Many  of  these  articles  are  exported  to  countries  in  which  the  Metric 
System  has  been  long  and  exclusively  established.  With  increasing  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  them,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  form  an  important 
brancli  of  our  foreign  trade.  London  tradesmen  are  greatly  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  Metric  Weights  and  Measures  Act  does  not  protect  them  m  using  Metric 
weights  and  measures.  The  manufacturers  of  such  weights  and  measures  apply  in 
vain  at  the  proper  ofiices  to  have  them  tested.  There  is  consequently  great  imcer- 
taintj  and  liability  to  fraud  in  their  use,  even  although  ^*the  length  of  a  metre 
and  its  subdivisions  should  be  marked  upon  the  same  bar  with  the  standard  yard.'' 

10* 
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This  does  not  make  a  proTision  by  which  all  persons  may  test  the  Hccnjnef  of 
their  linear  measures^  and  it  leaves  the  weights  and  the  measures  of  capacity  oat  of 
the  Question. 

Aner  further  insisting  on  the  necessity  for  additional  provisions  for  the  use  of 
the  Metric  System,  he  says,  that  if  the  newly  appointed  Standard  Commiasioiiers 
"  will  pursue  the  task,  which  they  have  well  begun,  in  an  enlightened,  patrioCic. 
and  generous  spirit,  striving  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  principles  of  tke 
system,  and  graduallj  to  introduce  it  into  the  various  departments  of  QoverzuneBt, 
— if  they  persevere  m  this  course,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  will  he  gladly 
and  thankfully  accepted  from  any  Administration  which  shall  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  happiness  to  introduce  if 

The  author  says  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commona  ^'studied  the 
subject  under  every  important  aspect,  and  after  a  long,  laborioua^  and  most  intelli- 
gent inquiry,  decided  unanimousi3r  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  Metne 
System  in  the  Post-office,  in  levying  the  Custom  dudes,  in  Government  contracts, 
in  the  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service,  in  aU  schools  receiving  grants  of  pablk 
money^  and  in  all  statistical  documents  ;  and  they  foresaw  that,  by  adopting  these 
preliminary  measiires,  and  by  instructing  the  people  in  its  prindples  and  pnictioe, 
the  Government  would  prepare  for  its  imiversal  acceptance.  Although  the  GoTezB- 
ment  has  not  yet  taken  action  in  this  direction,  yet  the  system  has  been  constantly 
making  progress  by  the  action  of  the  people  themselves." 

The  author  then  shows  that  Englana  is  lamentably  behind  other  conntriee  in 
promoting  this  great  reform,  which  must,  nevertheless,  proceed  even  in  thk 
country. 

''  It  is,''  says  he,  '*  my  sincere  desire  that  the  recently  appointed  Standard  Com- 
missioners may  be  the  honoured  instruments  of  introducing  and  expediting  tiiii 
great  change.  My  reason  is,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Government  could  have  made 
a  better  appointment."  He  mentions  their  names  and  qualifications,  and  concludes 
by  expressing  his  opinion  that  they  were  chosen  on  account  of  their  past  services, 
tneir  eminence  as  men  of  science,  and  their  official  and  social  distinction.  He  tmsti 
that  they  would  not  decline  the  honourable  labour,  to  which  the  present  proposal 
would  invite  them,  and  hopes  that  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  the  International  Decimal  Association  would  continue  their  assis- 
tance, and  that  this  popular  agency  would  combine  with  that  of  a  more  official 
character  to  accomplisn  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  

Notes  on  Seal'  and   Wlialt-Fishings  as  prosecuted  by  the  North-Sea  Fkttf 
Imiling  from  Dundee.     By  James  Yeamax. 

This  paper  was  devoted  to  the  description  of  an  important  branch  of  industrr  pro- 
secuted at  Dundee,  to  provide  a  necessary  ingredient  to  render  jute  applicable  or 
workable  into  its  variea  appliances. 

Whale  fishing  has  been  prosecuted  in  Britain  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Acts  of  the  Ijegislature  were  passed  for  its  encouragement,  and  bounties 
were  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  adventurers,  both  on  the  tonnage  of  the  ^ips 
and  for  the  tons  of  oil  and  bone  landed  in  British  ports.  During  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  and  of  England  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
encourage  the  trade.  Its  seamen  were  exempt  from  impressment  for  naval  service, 
and  bounties  on  the  produce  were  granted.  From  the  year  1733  to  the  end  of  1786 
these  bounties  amounted  for  England  to  £1,064,000,  and  for  Scotland  £202,000; 
the  officially  declared  value  of  the  whale-fisheries  imported  into  l^gland  in  the 
forty-one  vears  included  between  1760  and  1800  being  £2,144,387. 

Iish-oit  was  at  that  time  applied  to  various  purposes,  but  the  chief  object  was  oil 
for  illumination. 

The  discovery  of  coal-eas  had  the  effi^ct  of  lessening  the  demand  for  fish-oil,  and 
consequently  of  the  nuniDer  of  ships  employed  in  the  North-Sea  fisheries;  and  al- 
though never  wholly  abandoned,  the  traae  dwindled  for  many  years,  and  only  re- 
vived when  the  use  of  jute,  a  fibre  manipulated  imder  the  action  of  fish-oil,  created 
a  new  era  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of  many  useful  and  ornamental  fahiicst 
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Dundee  first  engaged  in  the  whale-fishenr  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  had  eight  vessels  employed  in  it  in  1814,  varying  in  size  from  270  to  upwards  of 
300  tons  burden.  The  pursuit  had  proved  profitable,  as  in  the  year  1839  ten  ships 
were  enffaged,  but  from  that  date  for  nineteen  years  the  success  appears  to  have 
varied,  the  number  employed  then  being  reduced  to  four. 

In  1858  the  late  Mj.  William  Clark  had  the  fuU-rigged  ship,  the  'Tav,'  of 
above  000  tons  register,  converted  into  an  auxiliary  steam-screw  whaler,  Wng 
'  the  first  successful  introduction  of  steam  power  into  the  pursuit  from  the  port 

'  of  Dundee. 

Next  year  two  new  auxiliary  screw-steamers,  the  '  Dundee  *  and  *  Narwhal,' 
'  were  built  expressly  for  the  seal-  and  whale-fishing.     These  tine  vessels  proved 

the  superiority  of  steam  over  sail-ships  for  prosecuting  the  North-Sea  seal  and 
'  whale  fisheries ;  and  since  then,  through  local  enterprise  and  energv,  several  new 

I  powerful  steam-whalers  have  been  built,  and  sevend  sail-ship  whalers  have  been 

I  converted  into  screw-steamers,  and  added  to  the  Arctic  fleet,  there  being  now 

I  twelve  fuU-rigged  auxiliary  screw-steamers  of  from  400  to  600  tons  register  em- 

ployed at  the  Greenland  Seal  and  Davis  Straits  Whale  fisheries,  and  no  sailing- 
I  ship  in  the  trade  from  Dundee,  Dundee  ranking  foremost  in  her  steam-whale  fleet 

I  of  the  ports  of  Europe  or  America.    The  value  of  this  fleet,  with  full  equipments 

I  for  a  season's  fishing,  with  the  requisite  boiling  &c.  premises  at  port  on  shore,  may 

I  be  roundly  estimated  at  £200,000.  and  the  gross  worth  of  a  successful  seal-  and 

whale-fishing  at  £120,000.     Fishing  by  steam  is  more  costly  than  by  sail-ships ; 
I  but  as  two  voyages  can  be  made  in  one  year  by  steam,  one  to  the  sealing  at  Green- 

land and  a  second  to  whaling  at  Davis  Straits,  with  greater  facilities,  the  extra 
expense  is  more  than  countermilanced. 

To  accomplish  the   double  voyages,  vessels  must  leave  Dimdee  for  the  seal- 
I  fishing  in  Greenland  waters  about  the  1st  of  March,  returning  to  port  to  dis- 

I  charpe  their  cargoes  about  the  25th  of  May ;  and  again  sail  for  whaling  at  Davis 

,  Straits,  after  being  from  six  to  ten  days  in  harbour,  as  may  be  required,  to  dis- 

I  charge  the  produce  of  the  sealing  voyage,  and  to  recoal. 

Each  ship  is  equipped  with  eight  fishing  row-boats  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  is  manned  with  sixty-nve  to  eighty  bauds  for  the  seal-captures,  and 
fifi^  to  sixty  for  whaling. 

The  capture  of  3000  seals  is  considered  good  work  of  a  ship^s  crew  in  a  day, 
but  stormy  weather  renders  the  number  which  may  be  secured  very  imcertain. 

The  whale-fishing  at  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  is  now  seldom  prosecuted  by 
Dundee  ships,  that  at  Davis  Straits  being  preferred. 


MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 

Address  by  Prof.  W.  J.  MAcaxjOEN  Rankine,  CK,  LL.D.,  F.B.SJS.  L.  ^  E.  ^c. 
President  of  the  Section, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  British  Association  consists  in  receiving  reports  of  scientific  re- 
searches made  during  the  previous  year,  and  planning  those  to  be  made  during 
the  ensuing  year,  whether  by  observation  and  experiment,  or  by  collectings  and 
arranging  existing  information.  The  proposals  for  such  researches  originate  in  the 
Committees  of  the  several  Sections,  are  tnen  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Re- 
commendations, and  are  finally  sanctioned  by  the  General  Committee ;  and  the  re- 
ports of  them  are  read  to  the  Sections  with  whom  the  proposals  originated.  I  think 
it  may  be  useful  on  the  present  occasion  to  lay  before  tne  Meeting  a  brief  summary 
of  the  researches  which  nave  been  made  or  recorded  at  the  instance  of  the  Mecha- 
nical Section  since  1850.  As  that  was  the  year  in  which  1  became  a  member  of  the 
Association,  I  will  refrain  from  extending  the  summary  to  earlier  years,  because 
that  duty  would  be  better  performed  by  some  member  who  took  part  in  the  pro-^ 
ceedings  of  those  years. 
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strength  ofMateridU, — ^This  subject  has  obtained^  as  its  importance  desenr^  a 
large  ahaie  of  the  attention  of  the  Section.  The  following  are  the  leports  wluMBfa 
the  Section  has  received^  and  the  dates  of  the  meetings  at  which  thej  weire  read  : — 

1.  Mechanical  Properties  of  Metals  as  derived  from  frequent  Meltings,  1833. 

2.  Tensile  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  at  different  Temperatures,  1856.     a.  R^b^ 
tance  of  Iron  Tubes  to  Collapse,  1857, 1858.    4.  Resistance  of  Glaas  Globes  and 
Cylinders  to  Collapse,  1858.    6.  Effect  of  Yibratorj  Acticm  and  Long-con tiimed 
Changes  of  Load  on  Wrought-Iron  Girders,  1860, 1861.    Those  fire  reports  axe 
the  work  of  Dr.  Fairbaim ;  and  they  contain  solutions  of  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  practical  as  well  as  scientific.    The  third  of  them,  in  particular,  con- 
tains the  discovery  of  a  new  law  in  the  streng[th  of  materiaLs — ^that  which  oonnects 
the  resistance  of  a  flue  to  collapse  with  its  thickness,  diameter,  and  length,  and  the 
correct  application  of  which  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  steam-boilers :  it  ia  thia — 
that  the  mtensity  of  the  pressure  on  the  outside  of  a  tube  required  in  order  to  ina^e 
it  collapse,  Taries  directly  as  the  square  of  the  thickness  nearly,  inirers^j  as 
the  diameter,  and  inversely  as  the  length.    The  fact  of  the  resistance  to  coluqise 
varying  inversedy  as  the  length  had  never  even  been  suspected  until  it  was  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Fairbaim's  researches ;  and  he  also  pointed  out  the  remedy  for  that 
cause  of  weakness  in  the  use  of  stiffening  rings  for  dividing  the  length  of  the  tube 
into  intervals  of  a  length  consistent  witn  safety.    The  fifth  of  those  reports  con- 
tains the  first  determination,  with  any  approach  to  precision,  of  the /actor  of  9trfety 
in  engineering  structures  of  wrought  iron.     (The  corresponding  factor  for  cart 
iron  had  been  determined  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  on  the  Applicatioii 
of  Iron  to  Railway  Staructures.)     It  had  long  been  well  hiown  that  the  load  whick 
structures  will  bear  with  safety  when  repeatedly  removed  and  replaced,  and  acocHn- 
panied  with  vibration  and  rapid  motion,  is  very  much  less  than  the  load  required  to 
break  the  structure  at  once ;  but  the  ratio  which  the  latter  load  bears  to  the  formei^ 
called  the  ''  fiEustor  of  safety/'  had  never,  until  these  researches  were  made,  bees 
fixed  according  to  any  principle  based  on  a  foundation  of  experiment.     6.  Adap- 
tation of  Suspension  Bridges  to  Railway  Trains,  1857,  1858,  by  Mr.  Vignole& 
Alon^  with  tnis  report  there  should  be  mentioned,  as  having  contributed  to  the 
solution  of  the  same  question,  a  paper  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  read  in  1800.     The 
researches  of  both  these  authors  relate  to  the  means  of  enabling  suspension  bridges 
to  bear  heavy  travelling  loads,  by  the  aid  of  stiffening  framework.    7.  Strains  in 
the  Interior  of  Beams,  1862,  by  the  Astronomer  Roy^.    8.  Strenj(th  of  Materials 
in  Iron-ship-building,  1865,  by  Dr.  Fairbaim.    Next  foUow  a  senes  of  reports  of 
very  high  interest,  relating  to  the  application  of  materials  to  the  art  of  national 
defence.     9.  Durability  ana  EfRciencv  of  Artillery,  1855 ;  a  provisional  report  by 
a  committee,  containing  suggestions  for  researches.     10.  Resistance  of  Iron  Plates 
to  Pressure  and  Impact,  1866,  by  Dr.  Fairbaim.     11.  Mechanical  Properties  of 
Iron  Projectiles  at  High  Velocities,  1862,  by  Dr.  Fairbaim.     12.  Rifled  Uuns  and 
Projectiles,  1862,  by  ]\Ir.  Aston.     13.  Penetration  of  Armour-plates  and  Iron-clad 
Ships,  1866,  by  Captain  Noble.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  results  recorded  in  the  last-mentioned  report,  which  must  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  members,  having  been  read  at  Nottingham,  and  printed  in 
the  last  volume  of  Reports.     Those  results  constitute  the  greatest  step  in  adTance 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  towards  accurate  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of 
work  required  in  order  to  pierce  a  given  target  with  a  given  projectile,  and* the 
quantity  of  powder  required  in  order  to  do  that  work.     14.  Mechanical  Properties 
of  the  Atlantic  TelM^ph  Cable,  1864,  by  Dr.  Fairbaim. 

Motive  Power. --ThQ  obtaining  of  motive  power  by  means  of  steam  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  considered  by  committees  of  the  British  Association  in  connexion  with 
the  propulsion  of  vessels ;  and  so  far  it  comes  under  the  head  of  steam  navigatioB, 
a  subject  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  more  fully.  The  following  are  the  R^orts 
relatingspecially  to  motivepower :— 1.  On  the  Vortex  Water- Wheel,  1862,  by  Pro£ 
James  Thomson.  2.  On  Water-Pressure  Machinery,  1854,  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armatarang. 
These  two  reports  contain  valuable  information  as  to  two  important  classes  cf 
hydraulic  prime  movers.  3.  On  the  Density  of  Steam,  1859, 1860,  by  Dr.  Fair- 
baim and  Vb,  Tate.  These  communications  wetre  not  printed  amongst  the  Reports, 
but  only  in  the  ^  Proceedings '  of  this  Section,  being  merely  abstraets  of  researches. 
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which  appeared  in  detail  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  results  contained  in  them  makes  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  now.  Those 
restdts  constitute  the  first  direct  determination  of  the  density  of  steam  i  and  besides 
their  practical  yalue,  they  ftimish  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  tne  dynamical 
theory  of  heat,  because  they  agree  very  nearly  with  the  densities  of  steam  which 
had  been  deduced  from  the  laws  of  its  pressure  and  latent  heat  four  or  five  years 
before,  by  calculation  according  to  the  principles  of  thermodynamics.  4.  Steam* 
Boiler  Explosions,  1863,  by  the  Astronomer  Hoyfd,  showing  the  great  explosire 
energy  possessed  oy  a  mass  of  liqmd  water  at  a  Wh  temperature. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  according  to  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  that  the  utmost  quantity  of  work  which  can  be  got  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  given  Quantity  of  heat  depends  solely  on  the  limits  of  temperature 
between  which  the  engine  works,  and  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  to 
which  the  heat  is  applied,  such  as  water,  euier,  air,  ammonia,  &c  The  means 
of  improving  the  economy  of  heat  in  thermodynamic  encrines  are  of  three 
kinds :  first,  working  expansively,  so  as  to  obtain  from  the  neat  applied  to  the 
fluid  all  the  work  that  is  posdble  between  given  limits  of  temperature, — this  has 
probably  been  already  earned  to  the  utmost  extent  practicable ',  secondly,  increasing 
the  range  between  those  limits  of  temperature, — ^to  this  there  are  l)ounds  set  in 
practice  by  the  conditions  of  durability  and  safety ;  and  thirdly,  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  goes  to  waste  from  the  furnace.  The  last  is  probably  the 
means  which  at  present  holds  out  the  greatest  probability  of  improvement  upon  the 
economy  of  the  most  economical  steam-engines  of  the  present  time.  It  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  rock-oil  as  ftiel  may  contribute  towards  that  result ;  and  something 
may  perhaps  be  hoped  from  the  diroct  use  of  the  products  of  combustion  to  drive 
the  enffine.  6.  Gun-cotton,  1808-06.  In  these  reports  by  a  Committee,  it  is 
shown  now  gun-cotton  is  adapted  to  various  purposes  by  suitable  mechanical  pre-* 
paration. 

Hydraulic  Engineering. — 1.  On  the  Water-Supply  of  Towns,  1856,  by  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  A  report  of  great  interest,  on  a  sulgect  worthy  of  the  continued  attention  of 
the  Association.  2.  On  Rainfall,  1804-w.  A  series  of  reports  by  a  Committee, 
based  chiefly  on  observations  collected  by  Mr.  Symons.  These  will  probably  be 
pontinued  annually.  3.  On  Weir-Board  Gauges,  1850,  1858,  1800-61,  by.Pro£ 
James  Thomson.  These  reports  contain  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  gauging 
of  the  flow  of  water  in  streams  by  means  of  "  notch-boards,"  showing  how  accuracy 
is  to  be  ensured  in  such  gauging ;  and,  in  particular,  the  properties  and  advantages 
of  triangular  or  Y-shaped  notches.  4  Tides  on  the  Trent  and  Humber,  1804, 
by  Mr.  Oldham. 

8h^9btUlding  and  Sleam  Navigation, — 1.  The  S trench  of  Materials  in  Iron  Ship- 
buildmg,  and  the  Resistance  of  Armour-plated  Ships  to  Penetration,  have  been 
referred  to  under  another  head.    2.  Tonnage  of  Ships,  1866-57,  by  a  Committee. 

8.  Steam  Navigation  at  the  Port  of  HuU.  185^,  1859, 1801,  by  Mr.  Oldham.  4.  Iron 
Shipbuilding  on  the  Tyne,  Wear^  and  Tees,  1863,  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  three  ]jre- 
ceding  subjects  partake  of  a  statistical  as  well  as  a  mechanical  character.  5.  Life- 
Boats,  1864,  by  General  Chesney.  0.  Statistics  of  Life-Boats  and  Fishing-Boats, 
1857,  by  Mr.  Henderson.  7.  River  Steamers,  18^38,  by  Mr.  Henderson.  8.  Mer- 
cantile  Steam   Transport   Economy,   1850-67,  1850,  1801,  by  Mr.  Atherton. 

9.  Shipijing  Statistics,  18^*58,  by  Admiral  Moorsom.  10.  Resistance  of  Water 
to  Floating  and  Immersed  Bodies,  18(55-66.  Report  of  Experiments,  by  a  Com- 
mittee. 11.  Steamship  Performance,  1857-63 : — A  series  of  reports  of  data  col- 
lected from  various  quarters  by  a  Committee,  presided  over  at  first  by  the  late 
Admiral  Moorsom,  and  afterwards  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Re- 
ferring more  especially  to  this  last-mentioned  series  of  reports  (and  also  to  the 
reports  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell  on  Waves,  published  previously  to 
the  period  to  which  this  summary  is  limited),  it  may  be  held  that  the  reports  and 
archives  of  the  British  Association  contain,  perhaps,  the  greatest  mass  of  data  of 
experiment  and  practice  ever  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
science  of  the  desig^ning  and  propmsion  of  vessels.  The  bulk  of  that  mass  of  in- 
formation is  so  great  that  it  was  resolved  last  year  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  condensing  it ',  and  a  report  by  that  committee  will  be  laid  before  this 
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Meeting.  The  use  of  the  jet-propeller,  first  put  in  practice  in  1839  by  Ments. 
Ruthven,  has  lately  been  revived  and  extended ;  and  in  future  reporte  it  is  higUj 
desirable  that  examples  of  itsperformance  should  be  recorded. 

Conveyance,—!,  Kailway  Brakes,  1859,  by  Dr.  Fairbaim.  2.  Sound  Signals  at 
Sea,  1861,  by  Prof.  Hennessy.  8.  Fog  Signals,  1863, 1866,  by  a  CJommittee.  All 
these  reports  contain  results  of  great  importance  to  the  public  safety.  The  stten- 
tion  of  the  Association  was  called  last  year  to  Mr.  Fell's  method  of  ascending  steep 
gpratdients  on  railways  by  the  help  of  a  central  rail. 

MetaUurffu. — ^Althou^h  no  report  ujjon  metallurgy  has  been  presented  to  itas 
Section  within  the  penod  to  wnich  this  simimary  refers,  I  consiaer  that  it  would 
be  incomplete  were  i  not  to  mention  two  ordinary  communications  to  the  Sec- 
tion, in  1866  and  1866,  by  Mr.  Bessemer,  on  his  method  of  making  iron  and  steel, 
a  subject  to  which  the  Section  might  well  devote  a  large  share  of  its  attention. 

AgricuUurdl  Machinery, — No  report  on  this  subject  has  ever  been  laid  before  the 
Section,  but  an  ordinary  paper  was  read  in  1863  on  the  history  of  reaping  machines, 
by  Mr.  Crosskill.  The  mventor  of  the  first  practically  successful  reaping  machine, 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  resides  at  no  great  distance  fix)m  Dundee ;  and  i  hope  that 
the  Meeting  may,  if  possible,  be  favoured  with  the  presence  of  so  great  a  benefiic- 
tor  to  agriculture. 

Reports  were  made  on  the  following  subjects  at  the  instance  of  the  Medumical 
Section,  in  conjunction  with  various  other  Sections  of  the  Association  : — Weights 
and  Measures,  1864-66.  Patent  Laws,  1858-69,  1861.  Scientific  Evidence  ia 
Courts  of  Law,  1866. 

Considering  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  extent  of  the  researches— of  which, 
in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  1  have  only  been  able  to  give  an  account  so 
brirf  that  perhaps  it  deserves  tne  name  of  a  catalogue  rather  than  that  of  a  sum- 
mary— the  labour  and  skill  expended  in  these  researches,  and  the  scientific  interest 
and  practical  utility  of  the  results  to  which  they  have  ledj  I  think  that  the  Me- 
chamcal  Section  oi  the  British  Association  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having 
exerted  itself,  not  only  for  the  advancement  of  science,  but  for  the  improyement  A 
practice,  with  industry  and  with  success. 


On  the  Difficulty  of  obtaining  Local  Information  after  reaching  ihe  SummiU 
of  Eminence9  from  which  extensive  Views  are  obtained.  By  J,  YAK-NoBDEr 
Bazaloettb. 

To  supply  trustworthy  topographical  information,  the  author  proposed  that  local 
indicators  should  be  placed  upon  summits  which  are  periodically  visited  by  tourists. 
The  Local  Topographical  Indicator  would  consiBt  of  a  circular  table  of  stone  or  metal, 
engraved  with  radial  lines  pointing  in  the  direction  of  anj  olpect  of  interest. 
Upon  the  line  would  be  engraved  the  name  of  the  object,  its  distance  £rom  the 
point  of  view,  and.  in  the  case  of  moimtains,  ^ving  their  correct  height  above  the 
sea.  A  table  of  three  feet  in  diameter  womd  be  sufficientiy  laree  to  embrace  a 
district  of  thirty  miles  in  radius,  which  would  generally  be  lound  sufficient.  To 
facilitate  reference,  concentric  lines,  at  distances  of  five  miles,  would  be  engraTed 
upon  the  table,  within  which  circles  the  names  of  places  at  such  distances  would 
appear.  Upon  an  outer  circle,  the  names,  directions  and  distances  of  laige  cities, 
cathedrals,  dockyards,  headlands,  and  other  objects  of  interest  beyond  the  thirty- 
mpe  circle  would  be  shown.  In  the  centre  of  tne  table  may  be  placed  a  telescope, 
with  an  indicating  hand,  arranged  so  that  on  placing  the  nand  m  the  direction  of 
any  object,  the  object  itself,  if  within  the  range  of  sight,  would  be  brought  within 
the  field  of  the  telescope.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by  the  author  for 
the  erection  of  a  local  indicator,  with  a  telescope  and  light  ornamental  shelter, 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Malvern  Beacon  Hill,  in  Worcestershire.  The  form  <rf 
the  local  indicator  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  It  may  be  cheaj^ 
constructed  in  cast  iron,  and  with  or  without  the  telescope  and  building,  xhe 
local  indicator  would  afibrd  to  the  tourist  much  of  the  interest  and  information 
which  is  freouently  lost  in  consequence  of  fogs  enveloping  the  summit  which  with 
difficulty  he  has  reached,  and  would  at  once  point  out  the  direction  for  returning 
— a  want  which  the  author  has  frequently  experienced.    A  smaller  and  less  corn- 
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plicated  fonn  of  indicator  would  be  usMeful  in  o^n  places  in  large  towns,  the 
direction  and  distances  to  churches,  railway  stations,  theatres,  &c.  being  given. 
The  tops  of  letter  pillar-boxes  being  provided  with  such  information,  woiud  assist 
strangers  as  to  distances  and  cab-fares. 

On  the  Methods  for  Testing  the  Speed  of  Vessels  over  the  Measured  Mile, 
By  Admiral  Sir  E.  Belcher,  K,G.B. 

The  author  pointed  out  that  the  trial  of  a  vessel  over  one  mile  could  not  be 
considered  any  test  of  her  real  speed  or  capabilities ;  besides  which,  he  thought 
the  taking  the  speed  should  not  be  entrusted  to  those  on  board.  He  consid^ed 
that  tibe  force  and  action  of  the  tides  had  not  been  duly  ascertained,  inasmuch  as 
experience  had  shown  him  that,  while  the  surfSace-tide  appeared  by  the  buoys  to 
be  running  a  strong  ebb,  an  undercurrent  was  running  flood,  and  exercising  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  body  of  the  vessel  immersed.  This  underneath  current 
he  thought  would  vitiate  any  results  obtained  by  the  course  generally  pursued  for 
testing  the  speed  of  vessels.  He  wotdd  suggest  a  series  of  experiments  similar  to 
those  carried  out  by  himself  at  Kingston  in  1835  to  test  the  strength  of  this  under- 
current. He  proposed  further  that  the  speed  should  be  tested  on  terra  firmaj 
where  umpires  should  decide,  by  a  pair  of  fixed  theodolites,  the  times  of  transit 
Taking  away  from  those  on  boara  any  control  over  the  starting  moment,  he  would 
cause  them  to  indicate  by  intersections,  every  ten  minutes,  the  exact  course  the 
vessel  had  pursued.  As  regards  the  mode  of  trial,  the  run  should  be  for  twenljr- 
four  hours  at  least.  She  should  have  a  supply  of  coal  for  thirty  hours.  At  the 
end  of  the  run,  her  remaining  coal  should  be  carefully  measured,  the  general  tem- 
perature of  the  engine-room  should  be  carefiillv  noted,  the  condition  of  the  paint 
on  her  funnel  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  tne  firing  has  been  excessive,  and  a 
full  report  should  be  made  as  to  how  she  had  behaved  against  a  head  sea,  her 
easiness  of  steering,  &c.  

On  Beaming 'Machinery.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Bell. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  modes  of  reaping  com  in  use  from  the  earliest 
times,  pomting  out  how  little  alteration  had  been  made  in  them  down  to  modem 
days,  the  author  narrated  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  led  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  ultimately  to  succeed  in  constmcting,  in  the  year 
1828,  a  reaping  machine,  which,  although  it  did  not  then  come  into  general  use, 
was  efficient  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  m  fact,  was,  with  scarcely  any  alteration^ 
the  reaping  machine  of  the  present  day. 

On  an  Iron  Camh  for  Power  Looms,     By  James  K.  Caird. 


On  the  Birmingham  Wire  Gauge.  By  Latimer  Clark. 
The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  having  a  reco^ized 
standard  gauge.  The  author  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  mves- 
tigate  and  report  upon  the  subject.  The  differences  which  now  existed  in  the 
various  gauges  in  use  made  serious  differences  in  contTact8---in  one  instance  in 
which  the  author  was  concerned  a  money  difference  of  £8000  in  one  contract. 

On  J,  B.  Swanks  Improved  Calcining  Kilns,     By  J.  Eckersley. 

The  Results  of  Experiments  on  the  Rigidity  of  Glass,  Brass,  and  Steel, 
By  Dr.  J.  D.  Everett. 
The  author  described  the  ingenious  arrangements  by  which  the  experiments 
were  carried  on.  and  the  minute  deflections  measured.  Cylindrical  rods,  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  flint-glass,  drawn  brass  and  steel,  were  alter- 
nately bent  and  twisted  by  known  couples,  so  apnlied  that  the  couple  (whether 
of  flexure  or  tension)  was  always  uniform  througn  the  whole  length  of  the  rod. 
The  amounts  of  bending  and  twisting  thus  produced  in  a  given  portion  of  the 
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rod  were  measured  by  the  aid  of  two  mirrom  clamped  to  the  rod.  In  the  etilier 
experiments,  these  mirrors  were  made  to  reflect  a  dark  line  placed  in  front  of  a 
lamp-flame,  and  the  displacements  of  the  images  were  measured  on  a  screen.  In 
the  later  experiments,  two  telescopes  were  placed  almost  vertically  oyer  the  two 
mirrors,  so  as  to  look  down  into  them,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  (cross-ruled)  was 
fixed  in  a  horizontaJ  position  overhead.  The  displacements  oi  the  lines  on  this 
sheet  as  seen  in  the  telescopes  were  then  observed.  From  the  measurements  of 
flexure  and  tension  thus  obtained,  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  and  rigidity  for 
the  substances  operated  on  were  calculated. 

On  the  Iran  and  Sted  shown  at  Hie  Paris  Exhibition.    By  John  Febjtis. 

The  author  stated  that  a  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  advance  the  French 
had  made  in  this  department,  but  he  thought  this  was  erroneous.     Goal  wme  sent 
into  France  £ree  of  auty,  and  English  raw  iron  with  a  very  small  duty.     When, 
however,  the  English  came  to  send  their  finished  iron  into  France,  it  waa  practi- 
cally prohibited  by  the  duty  imposed.    The  only  iron  in  the  Exhibition  from 
England  was  from  the  best  Yorkshire  houses,  and  a  very  few  others.     He  first 
C^ed  attention  to  the  large  girders.     There  were  several  specimens   of  then 
exhibited  in  the  French  department,  which  were  larger  than  any  ever  rolled  in 
this  country.    These  girders  were  3  feet  7  inches  in  depth,  but  only  12  feet  long— 
a  length  wholly  inadequate  in  proportion  to  their  depth.    The  length  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  should  be  at  least  fifteen  times  the  depth.    These  were  mere  t<mn 
de  force,    lie  believed  that  the  process  of  building  up  such  masses  of  iron,  and 
the  frequent  reheatings  and  cooling  necessary  for  we  purpose,  would  not  produoe 
a  girder  anjrthing  like  equal  to  a  ^rder  made  in  the  ordinary  wav — of  boiler-plateB 
riveted  together.    These  girders,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  had  been  made  £» 
the  purpose  of  going  beyond  the  English  people,  and  not  so  much  for  their  pise- 
tical  value — ^in  short,  to  excel  the  English  in  this  respect.    Another  process  of 
the  manufacture  was  that  of  stamping;,  lately  introduced,  and  which  has  been  vm 
largely  carried  out  by  the  French.     This  process  was  to  make  a  complicated  forjr- 
ing  in  small  pieces,  then  fix  them  together,  put  it  in  the  furnace,  and  raise  to  t 
welding  heat,  bring  it  under  an  immense  die  or  hammer,  and  thus  complete  the 
process  of  forginff.    This  process  had  not  come  into  general  use  in  this  countay ; 
out  one  English  house  had  shown  several  specimens  Quite  equal  in  manufactore 
to  those  exhibited  by  the  French.    The  manufacture  of  steel  m  large  masses,  ex- 
hibited by  Krupp  and  the  Bocum  Company,  far  exceeded  in  size  anything-  as  yet 
manufactured  in  England.    The  specimens  from  the  Bocum  Company  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  deserving  of  special  mention.    Twenty-two  railwar- wheel* 
of  cast  steel,  in  one  casting,  were,  he  oelieved,  the  finest  ever  exhibited.     So  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  England  had  not  been  excelled  in  any  department  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron  or  steel. 

An  Account  of  BergstroenCs  Boring  MacJiiney  xised  at  the  Perseherg  MineSj 
Sweden.  By  Dr.  C.  Le  Neve  Fosteb. 
The  author  described  a  small  machine  for  boring  holes  for  blasting.  The  ma- 
chine had  taken  the  place  of  human  labour  [applied  to  the  mallet  and  ordinarj 
borer  or  drill.  It  weighed  only  122  lbs.,  cost  £22  10».,  and  was  worked  by  com- 
pressed air.  The  air-compressor,  pipes  for  conveying  the  air,  and  other  details, 
were  described;  and  the  author  then  proceeded  to  an  account  of  the  general 
results  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  careful  experiment,  showing  that  it  had 
been  found  that  the  driving  of  a  level  was  done  twice  as  quickly  by  using^  the 
machine  as  it  could  be  done  by  hand  labour,  and  with  a  saving  of  20  to  &  per 
cent,  in  money.  

On  the  Stowage  of  Ships*  Boats.    By  George  Fawctts. 

On  the  Application  of  the  Funds  derived  from  Patent-Fees. 
By  G.  B.  Galloway. 
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On  Steam  CttlHvaium.    By  Datid  Oreig. 
On  the  Heating  of  Hot  Houses.     By  Johh  Hallibat. 


On  an  Improved  Suspension  Bridge,     By  A.  S.  Hallidib,  C,E, 


On  the  Application  of  Machinery  to  Boring  and  Tunnelling. 
By  General  Haupt. 
The  author  gave  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  led 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  applying  steam  to  tunnelling,  an  application  which 
engineers  had  umversally  nronounced  impraoticabley  but  which  he  had  demonstrated 
to  be  not  only  possible,  but,  imder  certain  circumstances,  highly  advantageous. 
The  author  then  explained  the  construction  of  his  driUing-engine,  the  mode  of 
mounting,  the  appliances  for  erecting  and  removing  the  machines,  the  power  to 
drive  them,  the  questions  of  ventilation,  lighting,  blasting  by  electricity,  and  the 
application  of  the  system  to  Cornish  mining.  The  construction  of  the  machines 
was  explained  by  means  of  diagrams,  without  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
a  descnption.  On  the  subject  of  power,  the  author  discussed  the  question  of  com-- 
pressed  air,  the  loss  of  power  in  compression  and  transmission,  the  possibility  of 
using  steam  by  the  aid  of  a  vacuum-pipe,  the  superiority  of  the  ventilation,  &c. 
From  experiments  made  by  the  author  at  the  Franklin  tunnel,  the  enormous  loss 
of  power  bv  passage  of  air  through  pipes  has  been  practically  measured.  As  an 
instance  of  tne  advantage  of  using  large  pipes,  it  was  stated  by  General  Haupt 
that  with  110  square  inches  of  cross-section,  560  horse-power  would  be  required 
to  pass  3074  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  throiigh  a  pipe  four  miles  long,  whereas 
less  than  ten  horse-power  would  suffice  if  the  pipe  had  a  cross-section  of  ten  square 
feet.  In  the  course  of  the  reading  of  the  paper.  General  ITaupt  alluded  to  the  mili- 
tary railway  bridges  constructed  during  tne  civil  war  in  America,  and  he  explained 
the  system  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  and  showed  how  a  bridge  had  been 
constructed  in  four  days  and  a  half,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  negroes,  which  was  000 
feet  long,  and  nearly  100  feet  high,  the  timber  being  cut  from  the  stump. 

On  the  Iron  and  Steel  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  By  Fbrdinaiid  Kobqc  . 
The  collection  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  mstmctive  representations  of  the  present  state  of  iron  metallurgy  in 
all  its  branches  which  could  have  been  brought  together  at  any  one  spot  under  any 
circumstances.  The  writer  then  spoke  of  the  mam  cause  of  the  great  industrial 
revolution  now  witnessed — an  invention  with  which  the  British  A8^>ciation  had  an 
historical  connexion — ^the  Bessemer  process,  which  process  had  been  most  suc- 
cessful during  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence.  He  next  referred  to  those  much- 
admired  steel  castings  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  which  had  caused  so  much  interest  and 
curiosity  by  their  extraordinary  sizes  and  qualities,  and  he  referred  to  the  secrecy 
and  mystification  which  surrounded  their  manufacture,  arising,  in  his  opinion,  from 
the  want  of  an  effective  patent  law  in  Prussia.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that 
the  vague  notion  now  existing  in  Britain  that  the  superiority  and  predominance  of 
British  iron  manufacture  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  was  threatened  to  be  overthrown 
by  continental  competitors,  had  no  foundation,  judging  by  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  

On  an  Improved  Marine  Steam-BoUer.  By  J.  Lewis. 
This  boiler  is  constructed  with  a  series  of  undulating  flues,  instead  of  the  or- 
dinary arrangements  of  tubes  employed  in  marine  boilers.  The  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  made  with  marine  boilers  of  this  construction  show  a  very  considerable 
economy  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  required,  and  also  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water  in  a  ^ven  time.  This  boiler  occupies  the  same  space,  and  is  ex- 
ternally of  the  same  form,  as  the  ordinary  tubular  boiler. 
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On  the  Con9truetion  of  the  Lifehoat.    By  Professor  Macdokali). 
iDstead  of  the  common  form  of  the  boat,  with  a  sharp  keel,  the  author 
the  more  ample  and  expanded  form  of  the  head  of  the  whale,  bat  ruang  lu^ 
of  the  water  at  the  bow,  haying  bluff  sides,  but  ending  in  a  long  clean  run  aft, 
rowing  towards  the  steni,  where  the  moving  paddle-wheels  or  Aichiniedean 
should  be  placed.  _« 

On  an  Improved  Paddle-wheel.    By  Professor  Macdoitaij). 

On  Iron  Floating  Forte,  Iron  Harbours,  and  other  Floating  Structures;  ami 
on  DafCs  Method  of  Construction  of  Iron  Fabrics.    By  S.  J.  Mackis. 

On  the  Theory  of  Diagrams  of  Forces  as  applied  to  Roofs  and  Bridge*. 
By  J.  Clbm  Maxwbll,  FRSS.  L.  ^  E. 
A  roof  is  made  iip  of  a  series  of  vertical  frames.    A  diagram  of  foi^es  is  a  figvre 
consisting  of  straight  lines,  which  represent,  both  in  magnitude  and  direction,  tbe 
tensions  and  pressures  in  the  different  pieces  between  the  joints  of  the  frame.    The 
pieces  of  the  frame  and  the  weights  acting  on  it  are  denoted  bj  capital  lett^s,  aai 
the  corresponding  lines  of  the  diamun  by  small  letters.    The  diagram  is  constnicted 
bj  the  following  rule,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose : — ^The  frame,  incloding  tk 
vertical  lines  representing  the  weights,  and  tiie  diagrams  of  forces,  are  lecipiocri 
figures,  such  that  ^y^xj  Ime  in  the  one  is  parallel  to  the  corresponding'  line  m  tk 
oSier,  and  every  set  of  lines  which  meet  in  a  point  in  the  one  ngure  form  a  dond 
figure  in  the  other.    It  follows  from  this  that  the  weights,  which  are  all  rertial 
forces,  are  represented  by  the  parts  of  one  vertical  line.    The  first  extenaion  of  tk 
principle  of  the  diagram  of  forces  was  made  by  Ih:.  Bimkine  in  his  'Applied 
Mechanics.'      The  theory  was  generalized  by  the  author  in  the    Philosopni^ 
Magazine  in  April  1864    In  the  present  paper  it  is  shown  to  be  connectea  with 
the  theory  of  reciprocal  polars  in  solid  geometry,  and  rules  for  the  construction  rf 
diagrams  are  nven.    The  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  its  construction  zequiRs 
only  a  parallel  ruler,  and  that  every  force  is  represented  to  the  eye  at  once  by  t 
separate  line,  which  maybe  measured  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  purposes  intk 
less  trouble  than  the  forces  can  be  foimd  by  calculation.     It  idso  afibrdb  secontj 
agfdnst  error,  as,  if  any  mistake  is  made,  the  diagram  cannot  be  completed. 

On  Covered  Life-Boats.  By  Geoboe  Maw,  F.S^A,,  F,G,S.,  ^ 
In  advocating  the  employment  of  dosely-covered  boats  for  shipwreck  senict 
from  vessels  at  sea,  the  author  pointed  out  the  different  requirements  from  these 
engaged  in  coast  service.  In  rescuing  from  the  land  the  crews  of  coast-wiecked 
vessels,  the  power  of  navigation  and  locomotion  was  of  paramount  neoessitT, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  vessels  foundering  at  sea,  the  means  of  locomotion  was  alto- 
gether of  seconclary  imnortance  to  such  qualities  as  would  provide  for  the  cer^ 
tainty  of  floatation.  To  ensure  this,  the  author  proposed  a  liAt  boat-shaped  iit» 
caisson,  perfectly  covered,  except  a  man-hole  for  access,  which  would  be  wattf- 
tight  when  closed,  and  two  openings  for  ventilation.  A  self-acting  valvukr 
arrangement  was  described^  by  which  water  would  be  perfectly  excluded  dming 
the  occasional  breaking  of  a  vrave,  whilst  allowing  a  free  passage  of  air  whea 
not  submerged.  

On  a  new  Mode  of  constructing  the  Surface  of  Streets  and  Thoroughfares, 
By  Joseph  Mitchell,  C.E,,  F.RJS.E, 

On  the  Use  of  Moveable  Seats  for  Slide-  Valves.   By  Jakes  R.  Napiek,  F,IL3.y 

Marine  Engineer ,  and  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine,  C.E,y  LL.D,,  F.B,S. 

The  great  practical  convenience  of  the  slide-valve  and  link-motion  as  means  of 

vaiying  the  rate  of  ex]^ansion  in  steam-engines  is  well  known.     An  objection  to 

their  use,  however,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  points  of  admission^  cut-of. 
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Yeleaae^  and  compression  are  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that,  in 
designmg  a  slide-valTe  motion,  the  fixing  of  any  three  of  those  points  for  a  given 
position  of  the  link  fixes  the  fourth  point  also.  For  example,  suppose  that  in  a 
certain  position  of  the  link,  the  positions  of  the  eccentrics  and  the  lap  or  cover  at 
the  eduction-edge  of  the  cylinder-port  are  so  adjusted  as  to  give  a  certain  rate  of 
expansion:  then  the  only  element  remaining  capable  of  adjustment  is  the  cover 
at  the  eduction-edge  of  uie  port ;  and  that  element,  when  it  is  fixed,  fixes  at  once 
the  release  and  the  compression;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  best  positions  of 
the  points  of  release  and  of  compression  are  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  so  that 
a  compromise  has  to  be  made.  That  objection,  in  some  examples  of  slide-valve 
motions,  has  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  double-slides ;  but  in  all  the  double 
slide-valve  motions  hitherto  introduced,  there  exists  the  defect  of  complexity  in 
construction  and  working;  for  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  handle  of  the  link- 
motion,  a  second  handle  lias  to  be  used  in  varying  the  rate  of  expansion.  The 
authors  of  this  paper  propose  to  accomplish  the  same  result  in  a  very  simple  way, 
by  giving  a  smaU  sliding  motion  to  that  port  of  the  valve-seat  which  contains  the 
induction-edges  of  the  cylinder-ports,  so  as  alternately  to  contract  and  enlaige 
those  ports  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  only  mechanism  required,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  slide-valve  gear^  consists  in  the  moveable  seat,  with  a  rod 
and  a  third  eccentric  to  give  it  motion :  the  rate  of  expansion  is  varied,  when 
required,  by  shifting  the  Imk  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  handle 
alone ;  yet  the  efiect  is  the  same  as  if  the  adnussion  and  the  exhaust  of  the  steam 
were  r^Tulated  by  two  different  slide-valves,  each  with  its  own  link-motion  and 
pair  of  eccentrics.  Hence,  in  designing  the  valve-motion,  the  points  of  release  and 
compression  can  be  adjusted  to  the  best  positions,  independently  of  the  points  of 
admission  and  cut-off.  The  authors  consider  that  the  moveable  seat  which  they 
propose  ought  to  be  used  together  with  a  kind  of  slide-valve  on  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  is  balanced,  such  as  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  in 
order  that  the  different  rates  of  travel  of  the  slide-valve  over  the  fixed  and 
moveable  parts  of  the  valve-seat  may  not  produce  unequal  wear. 

On  the  Conmmption  of  Fuel,    By  Whxiak  PaIcebsok. 

On  some  of  the  Dijfficulties  the  Scientific  Engineer  meets  with  in  Practice, 
By  W.  W.  llRQUBrAiiT. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Relation  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Crags  in  Norfolk. 
By  JoHK  E.  Tatlob,  Hon,  Sec,  Norwich  Geol,  Soc, 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  prove  that  the  present  classification  of  shells  in 
the  Norwich  Crag  is  ^imperfect  on  account  of  an  upper  bed  being  included  in  the 
Craflf.  The  mean  percentage  of  the  shells  from  the  two  crags  makes  the  relation 
of  tne  Red  and  Norwich  Crags  very  dissimilar,  whereas  there  is  really  a  near  con- 
nexion between  them.  By  separating  the  shells  of  the  upper  bed,  the  underlying 
Norwich  Crag  approaches  the  Ked,  ^ilst  the  upper  bed  itself  forms  a  graduating 
link  between  the  three  Crags  and  the  overlying  Drift  beds. 

After  giving  the  established  percentages  of  recent  and  extinct  shells  in  the  three 
Crags,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  arctic  shells  found  in  them,  the  author  men- 
tioned several  places  m  Norfolk  where  the  Upper  Craap  may  be  seen  overlying  the 
Norwich  Crj^,  as  at  Coltishall,  Horstead,  ftowse,  Thorpe,  Whitlingham,  and 
Bramerton.  The  height  of  the  upper  bed  ranges  above  the  lower  from  3  to  15  feet. 
It  is  marked  by  the  total  absence  of  freshwater  shells,  by  the  paucity  of  littoral 
species,  and  by  the  abundance  of  deeper  sea-shells.  It  is  also  distinguished  by 
tne  greater  abundance  of  arctic  species,  as  at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe,  where  severiu 
species  of  Astarte,  Cyprina  iskmdica^  Cardmm  gro^nkmdicumf  Lucina  horeaUs,  and 
othex9  abound* 
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The  author  also  showed  that  the  thells  of  the  Red  and  Norwich  Crags  aepantad 
them  into  distinct  beds,  wliilst  the  same  method  would  also  teparate  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  Crag  in  Norfolk.  lie  therefore  contended  for  the  existence  of 
four  Crags  instead  of  the  present  classification  of  them  into  ihreB,  Thia  arraign- 
ment established  a  complete  and  beautiAil  sequence  between  the  oldest  CoiraUiiie 
Crag  and  the  lateat  Drift  depoiita.  ___^^__ 

On  the  Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth.     By  Br.  Juuus  8chtabc«,  F'.G.S. 

The  author  reviewed  the  evidence  upon  which  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  centnl 
heat  as  applied  to  the  earth.  It  is  based  on  three  arguments : — one,  gathered  firom 
volcanic  poenomena^ — ^phenomena  which  may  be  explained  by  the  chenucal  and 
electro-chemical  schools  of  geologists  at  least  as  satisfactorily  as  by  the  supportss 
of  central  fire ;  the  second  argument  is  deduced  from  the  nebular  hypothesis,  an 
hypothesis  having  now-a-days  no  other  foimdation  than  what  is  involved  in  it  frooi 
the  central-fire  hypothesis ;  and  the  third  is  deduced  from  the  suppased  uniform 
increase  of  temperature  down  to  the  centre  of  our  planet,  in  every  part  of  the  eax^, 
—an  argument  which,  a^ain,  is  a  mere  hypothesis. 

Having  carefully  studied  the  literature  of  the  suWect,  Dr.  Schvarcz  criticised  the 
observations  upon  which  the  hypothesis  of  central  fire  is  supported,  and  showed 
how  imperfect  and  conflicting  is  the  e^-idence  to  prove  that  the  increase  of  undff- 
ground  temperature  is  really  general  and  uniform. 

Before  generalizing,  we  must  accumulate  a  gi-eater  number  of  facts,  precisely  re- 
corded, than  are  at  present  at  command  j  and  he  therefore  urged  geologists  to  com- 
bine all  their  efforts  in  order  to  multiply  geothermometrical  oDservations,  especial!? 
in  countries  now  unexnlored. 

He  was  of  opinion  tnat  solar  impressions,  in  all  the  climates  on  our  earth's  mi- 
face,  taken  collectively,  and  local  reservoirs  of  lava,  not  exceeding  considerably  the 
depth  of  thirty-five  geographical  miles,  and  manifesting  themselves  througli  Tolcamt 
cones  from  local  processes  of  oxidation,  must  be  taken  for  those  secondary  causes 
which  remain  indispensable  elements  of  any  aetiology  of  underground  temperatures, 
even  for  theories  to  come.  Electricity^,  as  connected  with  cosmical  magnetism  ai^ 
planetary  rotation,  may  have  been  an  important  agent,  besides  the  secondary  cause* 
just  alluded  to.  »_____^..^ 

Nouvelle  comparaison  des  memhree  peJviens  et  thoraciqties  chez  Tffomfnej  la 
Mammifires,  les  Oiseaux  et  les  ReptUeSy  diduite  de  la  torsion  de  Vhutnints, 
Par  Chables  Maetins. 

Vicq-d'Azyr  est  le  premier  qui  ait  attaqu^  r&olument  et  discut^  s^rieusemeul 
le  probl^me  du  parall^le  des  extr^mit^  chez  lliomme  et  chez  les  quadruples.  Sea 
m^moire  parut  en  1778.  Mettant  un  scjuelette  du  bras  de  Thomme  en  touraant 
Fol^crane  en  avant,  a  c6t^  d*un  membre  mf^rieur  du  meme  c6t^,  il  "\it  que  les  dem 
axes  du  col  du  f(5mur  et  du  col  de  Tbum^rus  n'^taient  pas  parallMes,  et  eut  la  mal- 
heureuse  id^e  nour  r^tablir  ce  parall^lisme  de  comparer  le  membre  sup^rieur  drcEt 
an  membre  inf^rieur  gauche  et  vice  versd ;  mais  alors  le  pouoa  de  la  main  est  m 
dehors,  et  le  gros  orteil  du  pied,  qui  est  son  analogue,  en  dedans ;  ce  qui  viole  la  ki 
de  sym^trie.  Du  reste  Vicq-d*Azyr,  comme  plus  taid  Goethe,  Meckel,  et  B^urdav. 
assimile  le  radius  an  tibia  et  le  cubitus  au  p^ron^,  sans  expliquer  pourquoi  la  lotok 
analogue  de  Tol^crane  est  fix^  au  tibia,  tandis  qu'elle  devrait  faire  partie  du  -p^rook 

En  1832  Bourgery,pour  r^oudre  cette  diflicult^,  pr^tendait  que  la  partie  sup^riemv 
du  tibia  avec  la  rotiile  repr^entait  le  cubitus  surmont^  de  Fol^rane,  landis  que  U 
partie  inf(5rieiu:e  du  m^me  os  correspondait  au  radius ;  de  m^me  selon  lui  la  paitie 
sup^rieure  du  p^ron^  6tait  le  radius,  sa  partie  inf^rieure  le  cuMtus.  Cette  hvpoth^ 
connue  en  France  sous  le  nom  d*kypothbse  du  croisementj  fut  adoptee  en  1843  par  IL 
Cruveilhier,  qui  la  formula  nettement :  mais  dans  cette  mani^re  de  voir,  rarant-bm 
4tant  en  pronation,  le  cubitus  et  le  radius  se  croiseni  tandis  que  le  p^ron^  et  le  tiliu 
sent  parallMes  entre  eux.  De  plus,  il  est  contraire  k  toutes  les  lois  connnes  dci 
coalescences  de  supposer  qu'un  os  long  pent  6tre  form^  par  la  soudure  bout  k  boa* 
des  moities  de  deux  OS  longs  difl^rents. 

En  1838  M.  Flourens  compare  le  membre  supdrieur,  Tavant-brag  ^tant  en  pro- 
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nation,  aveo  le  membro  inf($rieur  du  mdme  c6t^ :  maifl  alors  Toltoane  est  en  arri^re, 
tandis  que  la  rotule  est  en  avant;  Tavant-bras  se  fl^chit  en  avant,  tandis  que  la 
jambe  se  fl^chit  en  arri^re.  Les  zoologistes  qui  adopteraient  cette  explication 
compareraient  sans  le  saToir,non  pas  le  membre  tnoracique  de  Thonune  k  son  membre 
pelvien,  mais  le  membre  thoracique  de  Thomme  au  membre  tboracique  des  quadru** 
pMeSy  cbez  lesquels  Tavant-bras  est  en  effet  dans  une  pronation  nxe  et  perma- 
nente ;  anssi  oette  explication  n'est-elle  pas  plus  satisDEusante  que  les  autres.  Void 
oelle  que  je  propose. 

EaepUcation  de  Vtrnteur, — L'hum^rus,  chez  rHomme  et  les  Mammif^s  terrestres  ou 
aquatiques,  est  un  os  tordu  sur  son  axe  de  180  degr^s,  ou  d'une  demi-circonfdrence ! 
le  fi^mur  est  un  os  droit  sans  torsion.  L'bumerus  ^tant  un  ft^mur  tordu,  si  Ton 
veut  comparer  ces  deux  os  il  faut  avant  Umid^tordre  I'bum^rus ;  le  r^idtat  de  cette 
operation  est  de  placer  T^pitrocbl^e  en  dehors  et  T^pioondyle  en  dedans.  Celaftut, 
la  oomparaison  des  membres  n'ofire  plus  aucune  dimcidt^ :  en  efiet  le  col  de  Fhum^- 
rus  est  dirig^  en  dedans  comme  cetui  du  f^niur.  La  partie  oonyexe  ou  trioipitale 
de  Tos  du  bras  se  trouve  en  avant  comme  la  partie  convexe  ou  tricipitale  de  1  os  de 
la  cuisse.  Les  deux  os  sent  done  semblables ;  leurs  condyles  articulaires  se  contour* 
nent  en  arri^ ;  Tol^crane  est  en  avant,  comme  la  rotule  j  de  plus  eUe  est  attached 
&  la  portion  ant^rieure  et  exteme  de  la  tete  du  tibia,  qui  repr^nte  (comme  je  le 
prouverai  plus  bas)  la  portion  ol^cranienne  de  la  tdte  du  cubitus,  qui  s'est  soud^  et 
confondue  avec  celle  au  radius.  Pour  se  convaincre  de  la  rdalit^  de  la  torsion  de 
rhum^rus,  il  suiHt  de  suivre  sur  un  humerus  dlionmie  ou  de  quadruple  la  ligne 
ftpre  qui  part  de  T^pioondyle,  se  dirige  obiiquement  vers  la  fiioe  post^rieure,  la  con<* 
toume  en  longeant  la  goutti^re  de  torsion  du  nerf  radial,  et  vient  aboutir  K  la  partie 
la  plus  marquee  du  col  au-dessous  de  la  tSte  de  llium^rus.  Cette  torsion  a  ^t^  remar* 
quSe  par  la  plupart  des  anthropotomistea — Bertin,  Lecat,  Winslow,  Sabatier,  Soem** 
mering,  Bichat,  jBoyer,  Barclay,  Meckel,  J.  Cloquet,II.  Cloquet,  Lautn,0.  Ward,Blan* 
din,  Estor,  Cruveilhier,  llolmes-Coote,  Jamin,  Sappey,  ilenle,  G.  M.  Humphry,  et  L, 
Hoiden.  C^est  la  torsion  qui  transforme  le  sens  de  la  flexion,  puisaue  Pavant-bras 
se  fl^chit  en  avant,  tandis  que  le  jambe  se  fl^chit  en  arri^re.  Mr.  Holmes-Coote  est, 
h,  ma  connaissance,  le  seul  anatomiste  qui  ait  vu  cette  cons^uence  de  la  torsion, 
Mr.  Maclise  dans  son  article  Skeleton,  dans  Todd's  ^Cyclopiedia,'  a  comprit 
toute  I'importance  de  la  vue  de  Mr.  Holmes-Coote  pour  la  comparaison  des 
membres.  Mais  tous  deux  se  sont  arr^t^s  k  cette  remarque  fondamentale ;  iU 
n'ont  point  song6  k  mesurer  Tangle  de  torsion  de  I'hum^rus  dans  les  difiiSrentes 
classes  des  Vert^br^s. 

De  la  torsion  de  rhumints  dans  V Homme  et  lea  Mammifhres  terreetres  ou  aquatique$» 
— Elle  est  toujours  de  160^ ;  mais  les  rapports  des  axes  du  col  et  de  la  trochl^  ne 
sont  pas  les  memes  dans  toute  la  s^rie.  Chez  PHomme  et  les  Singles  anthropomorphee 
(Oran^,  Chimpans^,  Gorille  et  Gibbon)  les  axes  du  col  du  f^mur  et  de  Thum^rus 
sont  dirig^s  tous  deux  vers  la  colonne  vert^brale,  savoir  de  dehors  en  dedans  etde  bas 
en  haut.  Cette  direction  des  axes  est  la  condition  m^canique  des  mouvemens  de 
circumduction  du  bras,  qui  d^crit  un  cdne  autour  de  cet  axe  id^.  Dans  les  qua- 
drup^des  terrestres  et  amphibies,  I'axe  du  col  de  Thum^rus  est  dirig^  d^avant  en 
amkrc.  La  cons^uence  ae  cette  demi^re  disposition  c'est  que  dans  les  quadrupMes 
le  membre  antt^rieur  se  raeut  dans  un  plan  et  n'ex^cute  plus  les  mouvemens  de  cir- 
cumduction qui  caract^risentr Homme  et  les  Singes  anthropomorphes. 

De  la  torsion  de  Vhum&us  dam  les  Cheiropth-esyles  Oiseav^v  et  les  Keptiles. — Elle  est 
de  90^  seulement.  L'axe  du  col  de  l*hum6rus  est  dirig^  comme  chez  Thomme) 
mais  le  corps  de  I'hum^rus  n'^tant  tordu  que  de  90°,  la  trochl^e  est  toum^e  en  de* 
hors  et  non  en  avant :  aussi  la  flexion  de  ravant-bras  sur  le  bras  se  fait-elle  en  de* 
hors  dans  un  plan  perpendiculaire  au  plan  vert^bro-stemal.  Une  Chauve-souris, 
un  oiseau  d^ploient  leurs  ailes  en  dehors^  un  reptile  ^tend  son  avant-bras  perpen* 
diculairement  IkTaxe  de  f;on  co:ps.  La  torsion  ae  00°  est  done  une  des  conditions 
osi^ologiques  du  vol  et  do  la  re})tation.  Dans  les  Cheiropt^res  c'est  dans  les  grandee 
Roussettes  (Pteropus  vtdganSy  P,  Edwardsiiy  P.  Keraudrenii,  et  P.  poliocephalus) 
qu^il  faut  ^tudier  la  torsion  de  I'hum^rus.  Dans  les  Oiseaux  la  torsion  de  90°  se  voit 
le  mieux  sur  lee  humerus  des  grands  B  spaces  tels  que  les  Condors,  les  Vautours, 
lo8  Aigles,  les  Albatros,  et  sur  les  grands  uallinac^s.  Dans  les  Beptiles  je  citerai  les 
Crocodiles,  les  Cfumans,  les  Varans,  les  Grammatophores,  les,  UromtuHx  et  le  Salvator 
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Meriana.  Sur  le  Oam^l^on,  au  contraire,  rbum^rus  est  toidu  de  180^ ;  cur  le  Ct- 
m^ldon  est  un  reptile  qui  ne  rampe  pas ;  il  marche,  oomme  un  quadromine,  en 
fl^hissant  son  ayant-bras  en  avant  Son  ventre  ni  sa  queue  ne  tralnent  par  ton. 
Comme  les  Singes,  il  saisit  les  branches  avec  ses  quatre  mains,  et  enroule  aa  quew 
prenante  autour  des  branches  qui  lui  senrent  de  support.  Xhms  les  Gh^loiiiens  li 
torsion  n'est  visible  que  sur  les  grandes  Tortues  terrestres  et  fluviatiles  et  dans  les 
Batraciensy  sur  les  Crapauds  et  les  grosses  Ghrenouilles.  Gette  toman  d« 
rhum^rus  de  90%  commune  aux  Reptiles  et  aux  Oiseaux,  est  un  trait  de  ^  i 
ajouter  aux  nombreuses  ressemblances  organiques  qui  rapprochent  ces  deux  cUoes 
aanimaux. 

Origmedela  Torsion.-^e  dois  aborder  maintenant  une  question  d'antant  plus 
delicate  qu'elle  est  du  domaine  de  la  m^taphysique,  et  touche  aux  lois  lea  plos 
intimes  du  d^veloppement  des  ^tres  organises.  Quand  on  examine  des  squdettee 
de  foetus  humains  aepuis  deux  mois  jusqu'^  neu^  le  coips  de  rhum^rus  se  prteeote 
sous  la  forme  d'une  palette  aplade  et  identique,  sauf  la  grandeur,  a  celle  du  Uma. 
On  n*7  remarque  pas  la  plus  l^re  tn«e  de  torsion.  Cette  torsion  n'eat  meme 
Tisible  <^ue  sur  un  enfemt  d'un  an,  et  ce  n*est  qu'^  deux  ans  qu'elle  est  paifoitonent 
caract^ns^e.  Cependant  du  jour  ou  les  membres  se  montrent  sur  le  fistos  It 
torsion  existCj  puisque  la  flexion  du  bras  se  fidt  en  avant.  La  torsion  de  ilium^ 
n'est  done  point  une  torsion  m^canique  qui  s'op^re  k  une  certaine  epoque  de  laik, 
c'est  une  torsion  virtudle  qui  ne  s^t  jamais  op^r^  m^caniquement ;  mais  cette 
torsion  virtuelle  a  eu  toutes  les  cons^uences  d  We  torsion  r^Ue.  Tout  dam  k 
bras  est  dispose  comme  si  eUe  s'^tait  phymquement  effectu^:  les  muadeSyke 
artdres,  les  nerfis  ont  suivi  le  mouvement  de  rotation  de  rextr^mit^  infl^ricnire  de 
Thum^rus.  Les  autres  dissemblances  entre  le  bras  et  la  cuisse  sont  de  SBipj^ 
cons^uences  de  cette  torsion.  «rose  esp^rer  que  le  lecteur  ]^artagera  cette  eoDTi^ 
tion )  car  je  d^montrerai  que  la  disposition  de  toutes  les  parties  molles  du  membe 
thoracique  compar^e  i  ceUe  des  narties  correspondantes  du  membre  abdomioal  oe 
s^explique  que  par  la  torsion  de  liium^rus :  il  est  le  seul  oe  long  dont  le  coipa  eoa 
ainsi  contoum6  en  h^lice :  en  liu  imprimant  cette  forme  la  nature  nous  d^Toil^^ 
proc^dd  simple  et  rationnel  par  lequel  le  sens  de  la  flexion  devientant^iieQioA 
exteme  de  post^rieur  qu'il  6tait. 

Nous  trouYons  dans  lliistoire  natureUe  d^autres  exemples  de  ces  effeia  TuioeU 
La  queue  unique  des  poissons  doubles  figures  par  M.  Coste  n'a  qu'une  colooo^ 
vertebrale :  virtueUement  cependant  les  deux  colonnes  existent  dans  la  queue  di 
poisson  double ;  mais  la  colonne  centrale  ne  s'est  pas  d^velopp^.  Dans  lee  t^ 
taux,  mSmes  faits ;  dans  toutes  les  Labi^es  la  l^vre  sup^rieure  de  la  coroUe  est  i 
vn  ou  deux  lobeS;  et  elle  contient  les  ^tamines,  qui  sont  convexes  en  dessua  ^ 
dans  la  tribu  des  Odmoid^s  (Ocimunij  Orthokphon,  JPlectranihus,  CokuSj  &c)  » 
Idyre  sup^rieure  est  a  4  lobes ;  rinftSrieure,  &  im  seul.  correspond  aux  ^taminee,  ^ 
sont  concaves  en  dessus.  II  est  admis  par  tons  les  ootanistes  que  dans  cette  tntm 
la  coroUe  est  renvers^ ;  et  cependant  jamais  aucun  d*eux  n'a  vu  ce  renveneoeot 
s'op^rer :  la  fleur  nait  renvers^e,  comme  Thum^rus  nait  tordu;  je  m'en  suis  assui^^ 
des  boutons  de  fleurs  de  VOcimum  camosum,  qui  n'avaient  pas  plus  d'un  millim^ 
de  long.  Dans  toute  cette  tribu  de  v^g^taux  il  y  a  done  un  renversement  Tirto» 
analogue  a  la  torsion  virtuelle  de  rhum^rus  des  vert^br^s. 

Composition  de  la  tete  fimorale  du  tibia. — Nous  avons  k  d^montrer  actueD** 
ment  que  le  chapiteau  du  tibia  chez  THomme  et  la  plupart  dee  Mamnu^ 
est  form^  par  la  coalescence,  la  soudure  des  tetes  du  cubitus  et  du  la^^ 
r^unis.  Tons  les  anatomistes  ont  ^t^  frapp^s  de  la  disproportion  du  tibia  et 
du  p^ron^;  le  premier  formant  tme  colonne  maseive,  termini  sup^rieureno^ 
par  un  ^norme  chapiteau  j  le  second,  long,  grele,  aminci,  ^videmment  atropJ* 
et  souvent  r^uit,  comme  chez  le  cheval  et  les  ruminans,  k  une  simple  ^P^F^ 
styloide.  H  semble  qu'en  se  transformant  en  tibia  le  radius  se  soit  d6\A^ 
aux  d^pens  du  cubitus,  ou  plutot  I'ait  incorpor6  a  lui.  C^est  ce  qui  a  lieu  * 
r^alit4,  puisque  le  chapiteau  du  tibia  est  form^  par  la  coalescence  des  tetes  <i> 
cubitus  et  du  radius.  £n  effet  on  remarque  sur  le  tibia  deux  faces  articnlaii^ 
comme  celles  du  cubitus  et  du  radius.  L'^pine  qui  s^pare  les  deux  surfacea  articft* 
laires  ne  correspond  pas,  comme  on  le  dit  ^^ralement,  a  la  crSte  qui  va  du  sonuo** 
de  Tol^crane  ^  Vapophyse  coionoide^  mais  arintervalle  qui  s^pare  la  tete  ducnlii^ 
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de  la  cupule  articulaire  du  radius.  Si  Ton  place  k  c6i4  Tun  de  Tautre  un  coude  et 
un  genou  de  squelette  humain,  et  qu'on  lea  regarde  de  profil,  il  est  impossible  de 
m^onnaitre  la  ressemblance  prodigieuse  de  la  crete  ant^rieure  du  tibia  k  partir  de 
rinsertion  du  ligament  rotulien  jusqu*au  dessous  du  tiers  sup^rieur  de  Tos,  avec  la 
Crete  post^rieure  du  cubitus^  qui  part  de  Fol^crane  et  se  prolonge  ^galement  jus- 
qu'au  dessous  du  tiers  sup^rieur  de  I'os.  Toutes  deux  sont  trancbant^  toutes  deux 
offirent  k  leur  partie  moyemie  une  incurvation  dans  le  meme  sens.  Qu'on  admette 
done  une  coalescence  des  deux  tStes  du  radius  et  du  cubitus^  ou  qu'on  dise  simple- 
ment  que  le  radius  s'est  d^yelopp^  aux  d^pens  du  cubitus  pour  former  la  tete  du  tu)ia^ 
toujours  est-il  au'on  ne  saurait  nier  le  caractkre  cubital  de  la  portion  ant^rieure  du 
tiers  sup^rieur  du  tibia.  A  partir  de  Tincurvation  de  la  crete,  la  coalescence  ceese, 
et  la  partie  infSrieure  du  p^ron^  correspond  k  celle  du  cubitus  seul,  tandis  que  la 
partie  inf<$rieure  du  tibia  repr^sente  umquement  celle  du  radius. 

L*analogie  de  la  rotule  et  de  Tol^crane  a  ^t6  reconnue  par  Winslow,  Vicq-d^Azyr, 
Sabatier,  Soemmering;  Boyer,  Meckel,  Gerdy,  J.  Cloquet,  Bourgery,  Blandin,  O. 
Ward,  Cruveilbier,  Henle,  G.  M.  Humphry,  &c.  L'anatomie  compar^e  confirme 
cette  analogic.  I^ms  les  Pteropm,  la  Chauve-souris  vampire,  et  le  Rngouin,  Tol^- 
crane  est  separ^  du  cubitus  comme  la  rotule  du  tibia.  Dans  les  Keptiles  et  les  Oiseaux 
les  deux  os  man<]pent  k  la  fois. 

^  Une  confirmation  de  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  sur  la  composition  du  cbapiteau  du 
tibia  se  trouve  dans  les  Marsupiaux,  tels  que  Phcucolomysj  ifudangiglaj  Dasyttrus  et 
Opossum.  Dans  le  Phascolomys  wombat  le  tibia  et  le  p^ron^  sont  de  meme  gros- 
seur,  le  p^ron^  s'articule  avec  le  f^mur  comme  le  cubitus  avec  Thum^rus,  et  il  porte 
ime  rotme  dont  la  forme  est  la  meme  que  celle  de  Tol^crane  de  TanimaL  La  crSte 
du  tibia  manque.  Dans  cet  animal  le  p^ron^  avec  sa  rotule  repr^sente  exactem^it 
le  cubitus,  et  le  tibia  correspond  au  radius  seul.  On  trouve  une  conformation 
analogue  dans  le  Dasyurm  macrourus,  le  JDideJphys  AzarcBj  Fhalangista  vtdpma, 
P.  CooMi  et  autres.    Dans  rOmithorhynque  le  tibia  et  le  p^ron^  sont  surmont^s,  le 

S render  d'une  rotule,  le  second  d'une  apophyse  ol^cranienne.  L'appareil  rotulien 
u  genou  ^tant  double,  Tappareil  ol^ranien  du  coude  Test  ^galement,  et  FoMcrane 
est  oifiirqud  et  se  termine  par  deux  crochets.  En  i^sum^,  dans  les  Fhascol6meSy 
les  Phalangers,  les  Dasyures  et  les  Opossum,  on  le  tibia  ne  repr^sente  que  le  radius, 
le  p^ron^,  au  contraire.  le  cubitus  tout  entier,  la  rotule  s*ins^  au  p€ron^  comme 
Tol^crane  est  imi  au  cuoitus. 

Si  Ton  compare  le  coude  et  le  genou  dans  les  Mammif^res  ordinaires,  et  en  par- 
ticulier  dans  les  Insectivores,  les  Rongeurs,  les  Ruminans,  et  les  Solip^des,  on 
arrive  aux  conclusions  siuvantes : — 1.  La  tete  du  cubitus,  c*est-a-dire  Tol^ciane, 
et  la  cr6te  qui  lui  £fdt  suite  dans  le  tiers  sup^rieur  de  Tos,  existent  dans  tons  les 
Mammif^res  terrestres  et  amphibies.  Les  parties  correspondantes  du  genou,  savoir, 
la  rotule  et  la  crSte  ant^rieure  de  Tos  jusqu'au  dessous  ae  son  tiers  sup^rieure,  sont 
^galement  constantes.  2.  Au  contraire,  le  corps  du  cubitus,  ou  plus  exactement, 
cet  OS,  moins  Tol^crane  et  la  crete  qui  lui  fait  suite,  n*est  pas  constant,  U  s'atro- 
pbie  ou  se  confond  avec  le  radius.  Le  p^ron^,  qui  correspond  pr^cisSment  k  cette 
portion  du  corps  cubital,  non  seulement  s*atrophie  et  diminue  de  longueur  en 
8*amincissant,  mais  disparait  meme  compl^tement  dans  le  Dromadaire. 

La  comparaison  du  pied  avec  la  main  par  Yicq-d* Azyr  a  6t6  admise  par  tons  les 
anatomistes;  il  en  est  ae  meme  de  r^pauie  et  du  bassin;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas,  comme 
lui,  comparer  Fil^um  droit  k  T^paule  gauche :  il  faut  placer  un  petit  miroir  sous 
Tangle  inf<$rieure  de  Tomoplate  d  un  squelette :  en  regamant  I'image  de  cette  omo- 


infiSrieur  de  Tomoplate  &  Tepme  ant^rieure  et  sup^rieure  de  Fileum,  la  fosse  sus- 
^pineuse  k  la  fosse  iliaque  exteme,  la  crete  de  Tomoplate  et  I'acronuon  a  la  crete 
qui  s^pare  le  petit  du  moyen  fessier.  Dans  TOmithorynque  et  V Echidna  le  bassin 
et  r^paule  se  ressemblent  compl^tement 

L'auteur  a  presents  k  la  Section  une  preparation  ost^ologique  qui  realise  ses  id^es. 
L'hum^rus  est  d^tordu  et  le  radius  transform^  en  tibia  par  Taddition  de  la  partie 
ol^ranienne  du  cubitus :  Tol^crane,  s^par^  par  la  scie,  reprdsente  la  rotule  j  et  le 
corps  du  cubitus,  aminci  dans  sons  tiers  sup^rieiu*,  simule  parfaitement  le  p^ron^. 

1867.  11 
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Une  photographie  de  cettepr^paiation  »  6^  diatribu^  aux 

suivante  en  est  la  reproducnon. 
ComparaUon  dea  rmudes  du  membre 

pelvien  et  du  membre  thoracique  cksM 

PHotnme. — Chercherfc  retrouver  tous 

lea  muscles  de  la  cuisse  et  de  la  jambe 

dans  le  bras  et  dans  ravant-bras  est 

^videmment  chose  impossible :  leur 

nombre  n'est  pas  le  meme.     Mais  il 

est  d'abord  certains  muscles  qui  son^ 

homologtieSf  c'est-i-dire,  que    ieurs 

deux     points    d'attache    sent    les 

memes.    A  la  cuisse  et  au  bras  on 

remarque;   le   mpraspinatus    et   }0 

gluUetis  mediu8\    qhdaus  mrnqr  et 

infraapinatus  \     iliactta    intertitis    et 

svbscapularis ;   pars  longa    bicipitis 

fenwris  et  corcu^o-brachudis ;  les  deux 

triceps ;  pars  brevior  bicipitis  femoria  et  braehialis  inlemus.   A  la  jambe  et  &  Ffwa*- 

bras :  poplUeus  et  pronator  teres ;  gastrocnemius  extemus  et  ulnari?  tftiernusj  fMam 

et  palmaris  langus ;  peroneus  brems  et  tdnaris  exfetyms.   Au  pied  et  a  1a  mumahit^ 

htulueis  et  adductor  noUieis  manus ;  nfusculi  lumbricales  et  interossei  pedis  et  in*** 

Les  muscles  analogues  sont  ceux  oh.  Tune  des  insertions  est  faomologue,  ^a» 
que  I'autre  ne  Test  pas.    Ex.  gluteus  major  et  deUoideus  j  peetineus  et  pars  «fapW^ 

ris  pectoralis  mqforis,  &c.  Enfin  il  est  des  muscles  qui  sorit  sans  ajialogaes  ^°^ 
aux  extr^mit^s  pelyiennes  et  thoraciq^es.  Ex.  Au  bras,  teres  fna/or  ej;  Waw* 
dorsi ;  k  la  cuisse,  M,  pyriformis^  obturatores,  qwidraht^  fetnorisj  sarterms^  kt.  ^ 
la  jambe,  M,  peroneus  longus.  A  Pavantsbras,  M.  pronator  guadraius,  radi^o- 
temus  longior^  supinator  brevis,  &c. 

La  position  des  mi^les  homo^ogues  et  analogues  est  celle  qm  r^sulte  de  U  tflf- 
sion  de  180^  de  Thum^rus.  Les  muscles  qui  sont  en  arri&re  au  braa  soa*  en  i^ 
k  la  cuisse,  Ex.  Les  triceps',  pronator  teres  brachii  Qi  poplUeus,  Ceux  qui  e^'® 
dehors  au  bras  sont  en  dedans  k  la  cuisse,  Ex.  gastrocnemius  extertms  et  «»<"' 

dntemus, 

Comparaison  des  arth'es  et  des  nerfs  du  membre  pelvien  et  du  memhre  tkers^p* 
chez  V Homme, — A  la  partie  sup^rleure  du  bras  Tart^ie  brachiMe  est  plae^  «»** 
la  crurale,  en  dedans  et  en  avant  de  la  t^te  de  Thum^rus :  mais  la  crurale  eos^ff^ 
le  fgmiir  vers  le  quart  inf<5rieur  de  I'os,  et  passe  derrikre  lui  pour  se  placer  «*»  •* 
condyles,  ou  elle  prend  le  nom  de  poptit^e.  Llium^rus  etant  un  fSnur  ^^"^^ 
mouvement  de  Rotation  a  eu  pour  effet  de  ramener  les  condyles  en  avaatet** 
trainerl'artire,qui,conservant  Fes  ni§mes  relations  avec  les  parties  osseuses,  ee  to8«f 
plac^e  en  avant  dans  le  pli  du  bras.  La  radicle  correspond  A  la  tibiale  pos<OT««^ 
la  cubitale  k  la  p^roni^re ;  les  interosseuses  de  )a  jambe  k  celles  du  brad. 

Comme  les  systimes  musculaires  et  art^riels,  le  syst^me  nerveiix  dAB(»*^  "• 
r6alit6  de  la  toreion  de  Phum^rus.  Un  det  troncs  nerveux,  le  sciatique,  k  te  •^ 
le  median,  et  le  cubital  au  bras,  sont  dans  le  plan  de  la  flexion.  Les  de«x  »p 
nerfs,  le  crural  ant^rieur,  a  la  cuisse,  le  radial,  au  bj«s,  dans  le  plan  de  1'^***"^ 
Mais  k  la  cuisse  tons  les  nerfe  principauj^  restent  dans  le  plan  on  ils  se  ^ta^^. 
a  leur  origine.  Au  bras,  au  contraire,  le  median  et  le  cubital  ob^iss^t  k  c^*! 
tandis  que  le  nerf  radial  quitte  ^b  plan  interne  d6s  le  quart  sup^rieur  du  '»^*?2* 
dirige  en  arriftre,  contoiime  I'os  en  h^lice,  suivant  sa  ligne  de  tordop,  yJJ\\ 
Tempreinte  de  son  passage  et  ressort  sur  la  fiice  exteme  de  Tos  pour  se  ^^^^'rj^ 
aux  muscles  qui  s'y  ins^rent.  Tons  les  anaton^istes  ont  ^t^  frapp^  de  la  ^^^ 
de  ce  trajet,  qui  ne  s'explique  ^i  par  des  copditions  de  sym^trie,  ni  par  des  •j*^/ 
tions  fonctionnelles ;  car  pour  gagner  les  muscles  de  la  partie  extane  du  b^ 
chemin  le  plus  court  ^tait  de  passer  entre  le  biceps  et  le  brachial  ant^iieur.  ^^ 
la  torsion  ae  Vhum^rus  rend  compte  des  diflRSrences  qui  existent  entre  les  sya**'? 
nerveux  du  bras  et  de  la  cuisse.  Je  suis  parvenu  &  r^aliser  m^caniquem*® 
transformation  de  I'appareil  nerveux  de  la  cuisse  en  appareil  nerveux  ^1  j^ 
Voici  comment.     Je  nxe  le  chef  d'un  cordon  noir  derriere  un  Umra  du  e6te  di» 
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entre  les  deux  trochanteuis.  Ce  cordon  repv^sente  k  trona  adatique,  Js  fixe  809 
«kutre  eztr^mit^^  qui  %ure  h  nerf  sciatique  poplit^  interne,  entre  les  deux  condyles 
fi^moraux.  Du  milieu  de  ce  cordon  en  part  un  second,  qui  s'attache  au  oond^rle 
exteme  ou  p^ron^  et  simule  le  nerf  i)oplit^  exteme.  Un  autre  coidcHi  noir, 
attach^  en  dedans  du  condyle  interne  ou  tibial,  repr^nte  le  nerf  cruraL  Je  plctfte 
ensuite  ce  fi^mur  sur  une  table.  Sa  conyexit^  est  toum^e  en  haut :  le  nerf  scia^que 
et  ses  deux  brsnches  sont  derri^re  I'os,  dans  leur  position  naturelle.  Un  aide  tient 
lachement  Textr^mitd  libre  du  cordon,  qui  repr^nte  le  nerf  crural,  su-dessus  4^ 
la  tete  du  f^mur.  Les  choses  sinsi  dimpos^es,  je  Cais  toumeryers  moi  le  fi^mur  et  le 
cordon  repr^aentant  le  nerf  sciatique,  de  180°.  Le  sciatique,  suiysnt  le  mouyeinent 
de  rotation,  se  trouve  plac^  deyant  Tos  au  lieu  de  rester  derri^,  et  Textr^n^t^ 
inf^rieure  du  nerf  crural,  entwdn^e  par  le  mouyement  du  condyle  interne  deyenu 
oxteme,  contoume  le  corps  du  f^mur  comme  le  nerf  radial  contoume  le  corps  de 
rhum^rus.  Par  ce  moijvement  de  rotation  de  180°  j'ai  simuj^  la  torsion  qui  trans- 
forme  le  f^mur  en  humerus,  et  par  cela  seul  j*ai  transform^  le  systdme  neryeux  de 
la  cuisse  en  syst^me  neryeux  du  bras. 

La  comparaison  des  membres  d^duite  de  la  torsion  de  Tbum^rus  a  ^t^  d6ji  admise 
pAr  Hugh  Falconer/^Cruyeilhier,  Valentin,  A.  Pictet,  Ch.  Bobin,  Ch.  Bouget, 
l^rown-Sequard,  Beaunis  et  Bouchard,  &c.  L'auteui  se  propose  de  r^poimre 
bient6t  k  ^uelques  objections  qu'elle  a  souley^es. 

Stir  Us  Baeines  aSrifh'es  ou  Vessies  nataUoir^f  la  synonymie  et  la  di9trlhut(of\ 

giograpTiique  de  quelques  egp^cea  aquatiques  du  genre  jTussisea.   Par  Charlbs 

Martins,  Professeur  et  Directeur  du  Jardin  dea  PlatUes  de  MontpeUier, 

Le  genre  Jussusa  de  la  Famille  des  Onagraires  se  compose  actuellement  d'enyiT 

ron  80  espies,  les  unes  terrestres,  les  autres  aquatiques,  y^g^tant  dans  les  eaux 

douces  et  tranauilles  de  TAsie,  de  TAfrique,  de  TAm^nque  et  de  T Australie.  Bheeds 

le  premier  Q  Hortus  malabaricus,'  t  ii.  p.  99  et  tab.  61 ;  1679)  figura  sur  les  rame%ux 

du  Jussicea  repens  du  Malabar  des  racines  blanches,  spongieuses  et  flottantes  dans 

Teau.    Ces  organes  fiirent  reyus  par  Humboldt  et  Bonpland  sur  le  J,  natam  da  la 

Nouyelle  Grenade,  par  John  Sims  sur  le  t/".  grandifiora  au  Jardin  de  Kew^  et  par 

Delile  sur  la  memo  plante,  comme  le  mrouye  une  note  manuscrite  de  sa  mam  dans 

rherbier  du  Jardin  de  Montpellier.    Plus  tard  de  Martins  donnait  le  nom  de  J, 

hehmnthorhiaa  k  ime  plante  de  Bahia,  et  Hasskarl  d^riyit  ayec  plus  de  detail  lee 

racines  du  J,  repens  ae  Jaya.    Ayant  re^u  des  graines  du  Jumtea  repme  d^couyert 

Sr^  de  Bone,  en  Alg^rie,  et  la  plante  y^g^tant  tr^-bien  dans  le  Jardin,  je  r^olns 
e  r^tudier  simultan^ment  ayec  le  J,  grandMoraf  ^ui  non  seulement  se  maintieot 
dans  un  canal  de  Ti^cole  botanique  depuis  1823,  mais  encore  s'est  naturalist  depuis 
1830,  dans  la  petite  riyi^re  du  Les  pr^  Monl^Uier  et  les  canaux  d'ivngation  qui 
en  dependent 

Bacinee  airifiree  des  JussiflBa  repens  H  J.  grandiflora. — Quand  on  6tudie  ess 
deux  plantes  on  trouye  qu'elles  ont  quatre  sortes  de  racines  naissant  suf  les  renfls- 
mens  des  rameaux  immerg^s  qui  portent  ^galement  des  feuiUee  et  des  fleurs.  1^. 
des  racines  filiformes  flottantes,  non  ramifi^es,  situ^es  yers  T^xtr^mit^  des  rameauc* 
2*^.  des  racines  rameuses  ou  plut6t  pectiniformes  ^galement  flottanteSr  3^.  Pes 
racines  ^^alement  pectiniformes  mais  dont  Taxe  est  deyenu  plus  ^pais,  blanchatne 
et  sponffieux;  celles-ci  flottantes  ou  s^enfon^ant  dans  la  yase.  4°.  Bnflo  des 
racines  d'lm  aspect  difiilrent  compL^tement  de  celui  des  pr^c^entes,  simples,  oylin^ 


\  plante  qu'c 

microscopique  prouye  qu'elles  se  composent  d^un  fisdsceau  yasculaire  central,  puis 
d'un  tissu  cellulaire  fk  grandes  mailles  laeunaires  remplies  d'air,  qui  sont  en  cour 
tact  ayec  I'eau  sans  Tinterposition  d'une  couche  ^pidermique.  Cette  structure, 
compar^e  I.  celle  d*une  racme  ordinaire  ramifl^,  montre  que  la  racine  a^rifdre 
n'est  qu'une  modification  de  la  racine  absorbante.    Oelle-ci  se  compose  en  efiejt: 

1.  d^un  faisceau  yasculaire  central,  identique  &  celid  de  la  racine  spongieuse; 

2.  d'un  tissu  cellulaire  form^  de  rang^es  de  cellules  prismatiques  juxtapos^es  au 
centre  mais  s^par^es  yers  la  circonf§rence  par  des  lacunes  intercellmaires  remplies 

11* 
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de  gaz,  et  d*autant  plus  grandes  qu*on  les  observe  plus  pr6s  de  la  p6ripli^rie ; 
3.  (Tune  couche  ^pidermique  form^e  de  plusieurs  rang^es  de  celliilea  aUong^es. 
La  transformation  du  tissu  cellulaire  en  tissu  lacunaire  produit  la  distention  et  le 
raccourcissement  de  la  racine,  am^ne  la  destruction  de  I'^piderme,  determine  Favor- 
tement  presque  constant  des  ramifications  lat^rales,  et  transforme  un  oigane  absor- 
bant  en  une  veritable  vessie  natatoire  qui  soutient  les  stolons^  du  vdgfital  4  li 
surfece  de  I'eau.  Sur  quelques  individus  le  tissu  spongieux  a6rif^re  se  d6vel<^pe 
^galement  sur  la  tige  et  fait  saillie  a  trayers  T^piderme  d^cbir^. 

M.  Moitessier,  Agr^g^  de  chimie  k  l^cole  de  M^decine  de  Montpelli^,  8*eet 
assure  par  15  analyses  tr^-concordantes,  faites  cbacune  sur  15  a  30  oentam^tios 
cubes  a'air,  que  cet  air  se  compose  en  moyenne  de 


100-0 

La  composition  de  Fair  dissous  dans  Teau  ^tait  de  31*3  pour  cept  d'oxyg^e  dans 
Teau  courante^  et  de  16*7  pour  cent  quand  Feau  ne  se  renouvelait  pas,  sans  que  h 
composition  de  celui  des  racines  f ut  atfectt^e  par  ces  differences.  Ainsi  done  dans  lea 
y^g^tauzaquatiques  divers  organes — ^les  feuilles  dans  les  Utricularia  et  V^ldrovandw 
vesiculosa,  les  petioles  dans  le  Trapa  natans  et  le  Pantederia  crassipes,  les  racines  dans 
les  JussuBa  aquatiques  jouent  le  r61e  de  vessies  natatoires.  11  en  est  de  meme  dans 
les  animaux  ou  la  vessie  natatoire  des  Poissons  est  Fanalogue  du  poumon  des  Mam- 
mifferes^  tandis  que  dans  les  Nautiles  ce  sont  les  chambres  de  la  coquille,  dans  cer- 
tains Sipbonophores  des  v^sicules  a^riennes  ou  des  boucliers  a^rif^res,  comme  dans 
les  Veielles,  qui  soutiennent  Fanimal  h,  la  surface  ou  dans  une  zone  d^termin^ 
f^u-dessous  de  la  surface  de  Feau.  Ainsi  dans  le  r^gne  animal  comma  dans  le  r^w 
vegetal  les  m^mesfonctions  sont  remplies  par  des  organes  diff^rens,  qui  n'ont  jamab 
ime  destination  unique  et  determin^e  d*avance. 

Synonymie  et  distribution  g^ographique  du  Jussisea  repens. — Apr6s  avoir  cultir^ 

Sendant  cm(^  ans  cette  esp^e  dans  les  conditions  les  plus  varices  de  s^herease  et 
'humidity,  j'ai  pu  constater  combien  la  forme,  les  dimensions,  la  pubescence  de  ses 
feuilles,  la  grandeur  de  ses  fleurs,  le  port  enfin  tout  entier  de  la  plante  ^talent  sujets 
Ik  varier.  Bien  familiarise  avec  ces  variations  d*un  m^me  type  sj^cifique,  j^ai  aboidi 
lee  herbiers  etme  suis  assure  que  le  Jussiaa  repens,  d^crit  par  Linn^e  en  1747  daw 
sa  'Flora Zeylanica',  avait  re^u  dix-huit  noms,  en  y  comprenant  le  nom  indien  de  Sir 
CarambUi  sous  lequel  Rheede  Fa  decrit  le  premier  en  1679.  Ces  noms  sont :  Caryo- 
phyllus  spurius  malabaricus  pentapetalus  aquatilis  repens,  Rayj  Lysimachta  indiea 
nonpapposa  repens ^fiore  petitapetcUo,  fructu  caryophyltoide,  Commelin;  CubaspenmM 
pcdustre,  Lour,  j  Jussiaa  repens,  L.  j  J",  adscmidens,  L. ;  J,  difusa,  Forsk. ;  JI  grj^- 
diflora,  Mich. ;  J.  pephides,  H.,  B.,  K. ;  J,  polygonoldes,  IL,  B.,  K. ;  J,  JUmi^ 
!mume;  Jussieva  montevidensis,  Spr. ;  J.  ramxdosa,  DC;  J.  Swarbdana,  DC.jy* 
stolonifera,  Guill.  et  Per. ;  Jussieua  aUernifoUa,  E.  Mey. ;  Jussiaea  australasiea, 
Ferd.MiiU. ;  J,  fluitans,  Ilochst. 

La  plupart  de  ces  synonymes  correspondent  h,  la  forme  aquatique  du  Jussitea  reptnt 
v^getant  dans  des  eaux  tranquilles.  La  forme  J,  grandiflora  est  celle  des  eaux 
courantes ;  et  les  formes  J.  dijffusa  et  surtout  J,  stolonifera  cedes  des  terrains  d'abord 
humid^s  puis  desseches.  L'auteur  fait  passer  sous  les  yeux  dee  assistans  de  nombreux 
ecbantillons  du  Jussusa  repens  cultiv^s  dans  dii]^rentes  conditions  de  secbeieese 
et  d*humidite,  et  d'autres  provenant  de  divers  pays. 

La  synonymie  si  nombreuse  de  cette  plante  n*a  rien  de  surprenant  quand  on  9tS^ 
combien  elle  est  polymorphe  et  combien  son  aire  d*extension  est  considerable.  On 
la  trouve  dans  les  quatre  parties  du  monde;  car  elle  occupe  une  large  bande  faisantle 
tour  du  globe  et  dont  les  deux  bords  extremes,  parallMes  k  Fequateur  et  situes  l^ni 
dans  Fhlmispb^re  nord,  Fautre  dans  Fbemispb^  sud,  sont  eloignes  chacun  de  35 
degres  latitudinaux  de  la  ligne  equinoxiale. 
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(marine)  of  the   south  coast   of 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  276. 

Fellows  (Frank)  on  a  imiformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  468. 

Ksh  of  the  south  coast  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  276. 

Flora  (marine)  of  the  south  coast  of 
Devon  and!  Cornwall,  276. 

Foraminifeitk,  Ed^^^ard  Waller  on  the, 
obtained  in  the  Shetland  seas,  441. 

Forbes  (D.)  on  standards  of  electrical 
resistance.  474. 

Forfescue  (Earl)  on  a  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  468. 

Fo«ilcrasfAcea.Henrv  Woodward  on  the 
0trttcturc  ma  claasiication  of  ihe,  44. 


Foster  (Prof!  G.  C.)  on  standjurds  c: 

electrical  resistance,  474 
Frankland  (Prof.)  on  a  mufbnnitj  \A 

weights  and  measures,  468. 

Olaisher  (James)  on  mapping'  the^  boi- 
hoe  of  the  mooo,  1 ;  on  InmiDoa^ 
meteors,  1866-67,  288 ;  second  report 
of  the  Rainfall  Committee,  448. 

Gknrer  (G^eorge)  on  a  unlformitr  c*£ 
wei^ts  and  measures,  46S. 

Oreat  Britain,  L  Lowthian  Bell  en  ^t 
present  state  of  the  mannfactgrs  <d 
iron  in.  and  its  poaition  as  compani 
with  tnat  of  some  other  countzieBy  Si. 

Gre^laud  (North^,  preHminaij  r^ort 
on  the  plimt-beas  o^  57. 

Greg  (Rooert  P.)  on  luminoiia  iDeteois. 
1866-67y  288,  414. 

Giinther  Qh.  Albert),  additkma  to  the 
British  launay  446. 

Etawksle^  (T.^  on  the  snaijma  and  c«b^ 

densation  of  the  information  contaaei 

in  the  reports  of  the   ^^  Steam-^ 

Performance ''  Committee,  and  oth? 

sources  of  information   on.   the  m^ 

subject,  68;    second    report    of  tk 

Rainfall  Committee,  448. 
Heat,  determination  of  the  djnanuai! 

eq  uivalent  of,  from  the  thermal  eSeOt 

of  electric  currents  613. 
Hendricks  (Frederick)  on  a  onifonBtr 

of  weights  and  measuree,  468. 
Hennesey   (Pro£)    on  a  unifbrmity  c^ 

weights  and  ipeasure^  468. 
Herscnel  (Alexander  S.)    on  luminoffi 

meteors.  1866-67,  288. 
Herschel  (Sir  J.)  on  mapping  the  sni&n 

of  the  moon,  1. 
Heywood  (James)  on  a  umfonnity  ti 

weights  and  measures,  468. 
Highland  railway,  Joseph   MitcbeU  <b 

me  construction  and  works  of  the,  \5l 
Hincks  (Rev.  Thomas)  on  the  maoiR 

fauna  and  €ora  of  the  south  coast  d 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  ^76, 
Hockin  (Charles)  on  standards  of  efee- 

trical  resistance,  474^  comparison  <A 

B.A.  units  to  be  deposited  at  Eew 

Observatory,  483. 
Huggins  (W.)  on  mapping  the  sorfiwe 

of  the  moon,  1. 
Hurricanes,  Charles  Meldrom  on  the,  d 

Mauritius,  119. 
Hydride  of  methyl,  Dr.  Richardson  on 

the  physiological  action  o^  62. 

Implemeats  (boae  and  flint)  f oud  m 
Kent's  CavaiDy  D^Yomkin,  da 
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Iodide  of  methrl/  Dr.  BkshardBon  od  the 
physiologioM  aotion  of/  £fd. 

IyoU/  I.  liOirihia&  Bell  on  the  preeent 
state  of  the  Bumii^iiotiisfe  o^  in  Great 
Britain,  and  iie  position  ae  compw^ 
with  that  of  some  other  w/kBian^  34. 

Jefireys  (J;  Gwrn)  on  the  nuirine  fauna 
ana  flora  of  the  soiri^  ^oa^  of  Deron 
and  Oomwall^  275;  on  dredg^g 
toumffthe  Shetland  IsleSi  481. 

Jenkin  (Fleeming)  on  etandarde  of  elec- 
trical reei0tance;474;  on  a  modification 
of  Siemens's  **  Resutance-Measnrer/' 
481 ;  experimente  on  capacity,  483. 

Joule  (Dr.)  on  standards  of  electrical 
resistance.  474 ;  determination  of  the 
dynamicai  equivalent  of  heat  from 
the  thermal  efleots  of  eleetrieal  cur- 
rents, 61% 

Kane    (Sir   R.)    on    a   uniformity   of 

weights  and  measures^  468. 
Kent's  OaTem,  Deyonshire,  report  of  the 

committee  for  exploring,  24. 

Levi  (Professor  Leone)  on  a  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures,  468. 

Linne,  observations  of  the  crater,  3. 

Lockyer  (J/  N.)  on  mapping  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  1. 

Lubbock  (Sir  J.,  Bart.)  on  exploring 
Kent's  Cavern,  Devonshire,  24 

Luminous  meteors,  1866-67,  report  of  the 
committee  on,  288 ;  catalo^e  ofy  290. 

Lyell  (Sir  C.)  on  exploring  Kent's  Ca- 
vern, Devonshire,  24* 

Marine  fauna  and  flora  of  the  south 
coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  275. 

Masoarene  Islands,  Prof.  A.  Newton  on 
the  extinct  didine  birds  of  the.  278« 

Matthiessen  (Dr^  A<)  on  stanoards  of 
electrical  resistance,  474. 

Mauritius,  Charles  Meldrum  on  the  me- 
teorology of,  108  J  temperature  of, 
109 J  elastic  force  of  vapour  at.  111; 
humidity,  112;  atmospheric  pressure 
at^  113;  pressure  of  dry  air  at^  114; 
direction  and  veering  of  the  wmd  at, 
115;  force  of  the  wind  at,  116; 
ameimt  of  cloud  at,  117;  rainfall  of, 
117;  thunder  and  lightning  at,  119; 
galed  and  hurricanee  at,  119. 

Maxwell  TProfesaor)  on  standards  of 
electrical  resistance,  474. 

Meldrum  (Charles)  on  the  meteorology 
of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  108. 

Men-of-war,  table  of  the  performances 
of,  74. 


Meteors/  eataloeue  ef^  290;  doubly  ob- 
served, 372;  lar^,  374;  observations 
of  the  radiant-point  of  the  November 
shower  of,  391)  brightness  of,  396; 
colour  ofi  397 ;  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions Of,  399)  cnaraeteristic  appear- 
OnoSB  0^401;  interpiittent  ILrh^  402 ; 
telescopic  observations  of,  405  j  cata- 
logue of  luminous^  and  aerolites^  4i4. 

Methyl  compounds,Dr*  B.W.  Richardson 
on  the  physiological  action  of  the, 
47." 

Miller  (Prof.  W.  A.)  on  a  uniformity  of 
weiffots  and  measures,  468 ;  on  stan- 
dards of  electrical  resistance,  474. 

Mitchell  (Joseph)  on  the  construction 
and  works  of  the  Highland  railway,151. 

Mollusoa  of  the  south  eoast  of  I)evon 
and  Cornwall,  275. 

Molluscoid%  Kev.  A.  Merle  Nomian  on 
the^  procured  by  the  Shetland  dredg- 
ing committee,  437. 

Moon,  report  of  the  committee  for  map- 
ping the  surfeuM  of  the,  1;  alleged 
change  on  the  surface  of  the,  3 ;  spots 
on  the  siu^ACe  of  the,  6* 

Mylne  (R.  W.),  second  report  of  the 
Rainfall  Committee,  448. 

Napier  (J.  R.)  on  the  analysis  and  con- 
densation of  the  information  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  '^  Steam-ship 
Performance ''  Committee,  and  other 
sources  of  information  on  the  same 
subject,  68. 

Newton  (Prof*  Alfred)  on  the  extinct 
didine  birds  of  the  Mascarene  Islands, 
278. 

Nitrite  and  nitrate  of  methyl,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson on  the  physiological  action  of,  54. 

Norman  (Rev.  A.  Merle)  on  the  Crusta- 
cea, Molluscoida,  Echinodermata,  and 
Coelenterata  procured  by  the  Shetland 
dredging  committee  in  1867,  437. 

Paddle-steamers  (merchant),  table  of  the 
performances  of,  66, 

Pengelly  (William)  on  exploring  Kent's 
Cavern,  Devonsnire,  24. 

Phillips  (Professor  J.)  on  mapping  the 
surface  of  the  moon  1 }  on  expforing 
Kent's  Cavern  Devonshwe,  24 ;  second 
report  of  the  Rainfall  Committee,  448. 

Plant-beds  of  North  Ghreenland,  preli- 
minary report  of  the  committee  for 
the  exploration  of  the,  57. 

Polyzoa,  Rev.  A.  Merle  Norman  on  the, 
procured  by  the  Shetland  dredging 
committee,  440. 

Port  Louis,  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius, 
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Charles  Meldmin  on  the  meteorology 
of,  108. 
Pritchard  (Rev.  C.)  on  mapping  the 
surface  or  the  moon,  1. 

llailway  (Highland),  Joseph  Mitchell  on 
the  construction  and  works  of  the,  lol. 

Bfdnfall  of  Mauritius,  117;  monthly 
percentage  of  mean  annual  (England), 
450;  Mr.  S.  Marshall  on  the,  of  Ken- 
dal, 450. 

committee,  second  report  of  the,448. 

Rain-gauges,  examination  of,  452. 

Ralfs  (J.)  on  the  marine  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  south  coast  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, 275. 

Rankine  (Prof.  J.  W.  M.)  on  the  analysis 
and  condensation  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  reports  of  tiie 
"  Steam-ship  Performance  "  Commit- 
tee, and  other  sources  of  information  on 
the  same  subject,  58;  on  a  unifor- 
mity of  weights  and  measures,  468. 

"  Resistance-Measurer,"  C.  W.  Siemens 
on  a,  479. 

(Siemens's),  Fleeming  Jenkin  on  a 

modification  of,  481. 

Richardson  (Dr.  B.  W.)  on  the  phy- 
siological action  of  the  methyl  com- 
pounds, 47. 

Rosse  (Lord)  on  mapping  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  1. 

Rowe  (J.  Brooking)  on  the  marine  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  south  coast  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  275. 

Russell  (J.  Scott)  on  the  analysis  and 
condensation  oi  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  the  "  Steam- 
ship Performance"  Committee,  and 
other  sources  of  information  on  the 
same  subject,  58. 

Schmidt  (Herr)  on  mapping  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  1. 

Scott  (Robert  H.)  on  the  exploration  of 
the  plant-beds  of  North  Greenland,  57. 

Screw-steamers  (merchant),  table  of  the 
performances  of,  70. 

Shetland  Isles,  J.  Gwyn  Jefireys  on 
dredging  among  the,  431. 

Shetland  seas,  Edward  Waller  on  the 
Foraminifera  obtained  in  the,  441. 

Siemens  (C.  W.)  on  a  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  468 ;  on  stan- 
dards of  electrical  resistance,  474 ;  on 
a  **  Resistance-Measurer,"  479. 


"  Steam-ship  Performaiice  "  Committee, 
report  of  the  committee  ii^ppoiiited  to 
analyze  and  condense  the  infoimatioa 
contained  in  the  reporta  of  the,  and 
other  sources  of  inxarmation.  on  the 
same  subject,  58. 

Steel,  ex^rimental  reeearches  on  Uie 
mechamcal  properties  of,  161. 

Stewart  (Balfour)  on  stanOArds  of  elec- 
trical resistance,  474 ;  on  the  maiiite 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  aouth  coast  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  276. 

Sykes  (Colonel)  on  a  iinifoimity  of 
weights  and  measures,  468. 

Symons  (G.  J.),  second  report  of  tlifi 
Rainfall  Committee,  448. 

Tetrachloride  of  carbon,  I>r.  Richardson 
on  the  physiological  action  o^  55. 

Thomson  (Professor  Sir  W-)  on  stan- 
dards of  electrical  resistance,  474;  oa 
electrometers  and  electroetatie  mea- 
surements, 489. 

Tunicata,  Rev.  A.  Merle  Norman  on  the, 
procured  by  the  Shetland  dxedgiDg 
committee,  439. 

Varley  (C.  F.)  on  standards  of  electraca/ 

resistance,  474. 
Vivian  (Edward)  on  exploring  K«it'a 

Cavern,  Devonshire,  24. 

Waller  (Edwaid)  on  the  Foraminifera 
obtained  in  the  Shetland  seas,  442. 

Webb  (Rev.  T.  W.)  on  mapping  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  1. 

Weights  and  measures,  report  on  the 
best  method  of  providing  for  a  unifor- 
mity of,  468. 

Wheatstone  (Professor  Sir  C.)  on  stan- 
dards of  electrical  resistance,  474 

Williamson  (Professor  A.  W.)  on  a 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures, 
468;  on  standards  of  electrical  reac- 
tance, 474. 

Woodward  (Henry)  on  the  structure 
and  classincation  of  the  fossil  Crus- 
tacea, 44. 

Wrottesley  (Lord)  on  mapping  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  1 ;  second  report  of 
the  Rainfall  Committee,  448 ;  on  a 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures, 
46». 

Yates  (James)  on  a  uniformity  of  weight 
and  measures,  468. 
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INDEX  II. 


TO 


MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE 
SECTIONS. 


^An  asterisk  (*)  signifies  that  no  abstract  of  the  communication  is  given,"] 


♦Aborigines  of  Australia,  John  Craw- 
ford on  the  animal  and  regetable  food 
of  the,  114 

♦ -,  supposed,  John  Craufiird  on  the, 

of  India,  114. 

Acclimatization,  plant-.  Dr.  W.  Lauder 
Lindsay  on,  in  Scotland,  with  special 
reference  to  Tussac  grass,  88. 

Accimiulator,  electrostatic,  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son on  a  self-acting,  16. 

Accumulator,  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  a  uni- 
form-electric-cuirent,  16. 

Acid,  Dr.  M.  Simpson  and  p)r.  A.  Gau- 
tier  on  a  compound  formed  by  the  di- 
rect union  of  aldehyde  and  anhydrous 
prussic,  40. 

,  J.  A.  Wanklyn  and  R.  Schenk  on 

the  synthesis  of  caproic,  46. 

,  succinic.   Dr.   Maxwell  Simpson 

on  the  formation  of,  from  chloriae  of 
ethylidene,  42. 

,  sulphurous,  P.  Spence  on  the 
economization  of,  in  copper-smelting, 
43. 

♦Acids,  Dr.  Phipson  on  the  phenomena 
which  occur  when  magnetized  steel 
is  dissolved  in,  14 

Africa,  J.  J.  Pratt  on  the  colony  of  New 
Scotland  in,  128. 

,  South-west,  Thomas  Baines  on 

the  ports  of,  113. 

Age,  to  what  extent  is  lichen-growth  a 
test  of  P  88. 

Alcohol,  Sir  D.  Brewster  on  the  motion 
and  colours  upon  films  of,  8. 

♦Alexander  (Sir  James  E.)  on  the  pre- 
servation of  fishing-streams,  77. 

♦Aj^braical  e^uations^  Rev.  Pro£  R. 
^rley  on  finite  solutioiiB  of,  4 


Allman  (Prof.")  on  the  structure  of  cer- 
tain hydroia  medusas,  77. 

Amblystegium  confervoides.  Dr.  J.  Era- 
ser on  a  moss  new  to  Britain,  82. 

♦Ammonia,  P.  T.  Main  and  A.  R.  Cat- 
ton  on  a  new  synthesis  of,  40. 

♦—  theory.  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson  on 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  a  correction 
of  the,  103. 

Anderson  (Lieut.),  notes  of  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  some  portions  of  Palestine; 
made  in  1866-66,  111. 

(Dr.  Thomas),  Address  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chemical  Section,  28. 

Anemometer  (ether),  A.  E.  Fletcher  on 
an,  for  measuring  the  speed  of  air  in 
fines  and  chimneys,  33. 

Aneroids,  Dr.  Bal&ur  Stewart  on  the 
errors  of,  26. 

♦Animal  economy,  Wentworth  L.  Scott 
on  the  presence  of  quinine  and  other 
alkaloids  in  the,  104. 

Animals,  Dr.  G.  Robinson  on  certain 
efiects  of  the  concentrated  solar  rays 
upon  the  tissues  of  living,  immersed 
in  water^03. 

Annelids,  Hebridean,  Dr.  Mcintosh  on 
Mr.  J.  G.  Jefireys's  collection  of,  92. 

Annelids,  E.  Ray  Lankester  on  the  boxing 
of  limestones  by  certain,  85. 

,  Dr.  Mcintosh  on  the,  [of  St.  An- 
drews. 92. 

Ansell  (G.)  on  an  apparatus  for  indi- 
cating the  pressure  and  amount  of 
firedanip  in  mines,  31. 

Ansted  (Profl  D.  T.),  on  the  passage  of 
schists  into  granite  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  64;  on  the  lagoons  of  Cor- 
sica, 64, 112.  , 
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AntiAeptic  properties  of  the  sulphites, 

Or.  Polli  on  the,  103. 
Arabian  race  and  language,  John  Craw- 

furd  on  the,  1 14. 
♦Arbitration,  E.  Kenalds  on,  in  the  Not- 

tinghfjn  houieir-manufacture,  145. 
ArbfiHculture,  W .  Brown  on  the  chiims 

of,  as  a  science,  79. 
♦Arbroath,  A.  Brown  on  the  rainfall  o^ 

19. 
Arcs,  ctroaUff,  Profejwor  W.  J.  M.  Rain 

kine  on  the  approximate  drawing  o^ 

of  ffiyen  lengtns,  5. 
ArgyU  Cllis  Grace  the  Iluke  of)  on  the 

granites  and  other  rocks  of  Ben  More, 

♦iVrran,  E.  A,  Wunsch  on  some  carbo- 
niferous fossil  trees  imbedded  in  trap- 
pean  ash  in  the  island  of^  73. 

Arthropoda,  Dr.  A.  Dohm  on  the  mor- 
phology of  the,  82. 

Aspitator,  A^  £.  Fletcher  on  a  self- 
registering  peipetoal,  '12. 

Aster  salignns,  W^  P.  Hiem  on  the  oc- 
curtenoe  o(f  in  Wicken  Fen,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 84. 

Atmospheric  air.  Dr.  J*  Davy  on  the  in- 
fluence of,  on  Tital  action  as  tested 
by  the  air-pump^  100. 

♦Australia,  John  Crawfurd  On  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  of  the  abori- 
gtnes  of^  114/ 

Baines  (Thomas)  on  Walvisch  Bay  and 
the  ports  of  South- West  Africa,  113. 

Bakef  (Bi*  Samtiel),  Address  as  Presi- 
deni  of  the  Geographical  and  Ethno- 
logical Sectiofi,  104. 

Bslfonr  Q^fessor)  on  some  rare  plants 
recontly  collected  in  Scotland,  79. 

Bartios  (J*  W.),  exploration  of  Beloo- 
Ohiffton  and  Western  Soinde,  with  a 
view  to  examining  the  subterranean 
supply  of  water,  113. 

Barnstaple  Bay  (Devonshire),  H.  S. 
Ellis  on  some  mAmmiiHiui  remains 
from,  69. 

Bazalgette  (J.  Van-Noiden)  on  the  dif- 
ficiuty  of  obtaining  local  information 
afler  reaching  the  summits  of  emi- 
nences from  which  extensive  views 
are  obtained,  162. 

Belcher  (Admiral  Sir  E.)  on  methods 
for  testing  the  speed  of  vessels  over 
the  measured  mile^  153. 

♦Bell  (I.  Lowthian)  on  a  method  of  re- 
eorering  sulphur  and  oxide  of  man- 
iMmdee  used  at  Dieuze,  near  Nancy, 
Prinoa/  81« 

Bell  (Rev. P.)  onreapinj^-machisery^l^d. 


Beloochistan,  explontion  oC^  and  Wa- 
em  Sonde,  ^witli  a  riew  to  ezanbbe 
the  subteiniieaii  eapptj  of  watec^  IL 

Bennett  (Dr.  BjogheB)  an  pntegoaz 
relation  to  the  molecalar  thear  d 
oigartization,  ^7 ;  on  new  iBTee&a- 
tions  to  determiiie  the  mmtmnt  of  ^' 
secreted  by  the  lirer,  and  how  fe  ^ 
is  infloeooed  li^  nftacmials,  96. 

Bei|^;Btroem's  bozmg^  nmrhine,  Dc  C.  Lc 
^leve  Foster  on,  Ih^ 

Bierens  de  Haan  (Tfr.  D.)  on  a  flieaa 
in  the  int^ral  calcolna,  4. 

Bile,  Dr.  H.  Bennett  <m  new  inresdfh 
tions  to  determine  the  amount  o^  se- 
creted by  the  liver,  and  how  hr  tki 
is  influenced  by  mercurials,  ^ 

Birds  and  birds'  nests,  A.  R.  Waliaoe  t 
their  plumage,  op  the  relatioD  fce 
tween  sexual  difierenoes  of  colooii^ 
the  mode  of  nidification  in,  97. 

Bud'B  egg,  sheU  of  the.  Dr.  O.  0^ 
on  the  adaptation  of  the,  to  tie  hk- 
tion  of  respiration^  102. 

Birmingham  wiie-gaage,  Latimerdtf 
on  the,  153. 

♦Blood,  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson  ob  <fr 
adulation  of  the,  103« 

Bormg  and  tunnelling,  G«ieral  Bm? 
on  the  application  of  maehinei;  ^ 
166. 

Bowrin^  (Sir  John)  on  producave^ 
hour  m  prisons  as  associated  with  w 
reformation  of  criminals,  1S5. 

Brass,  Dr.  J.  D.  Everett  on  the  read^ 
of  experiments  on  the  rigidity  oi  1** 

Brewster  (Sir  D.)  on  the  allegedeff- 
respondence  between  Pascal  Md  Nek- 
ton, 1;  on  figures  of  equilihriiUBf^ 
liquid  films,  6  >  on  the  colours  of  tte 
soap-bubble,  6|  notice  respecting^ 
enamel  photographs  executed  b/-* 
M*Raw,  8  J  on  the  motion  and  cx^ 
upon  films  of  alcohol,  volatile  oili 
and  other  fluids,  8 ;  on  the  w^ 
spectrum,  8 ;  on  a  haystack  strna"? 
hghtning,  19. 

♦Bridge,  suspension,  A.  S.  Haffi<tw  as 
an  improved,  165. 

Bridges,  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  on  the  to^ 
of  diagrams  of  forces  as  apphea*^ 
roofs  and,  160. 

British  Columbia,  P.  N.  Compton  » 
the  coast  of,  114.  . 

British  Museum,  Andrew  Murray  ontte 
future  administration  of  the  uataJ** 
history  collections  in  the,  04.    ^^ 

Broome  (Capt  F.),  report  on  the  wc^ 
explorations  m  the  Gibraltar  (»^ 
66. 
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♦Broim  (AS),  obserrationfl  of  the  Rain- 
fall of  Arbroath,  19. 

Brawn  (Di*  A.  Gruifi)y  *etortrkfl  on  the 
caleulns  of  chemical  operations^  81. 

Brown  (William)  on  the  claims  of  ttrbo- 
nculture  as  a  scieneey  79. 

♦Burfcon  (F;  M.)  on  the  lower  liaa  and 
traces  of  an  ancient  Rhffitae  sh^re  in 
Lincolnshire)  57. 

^Gaird  (James  K.)  on  am  iroh  cat^h  {6i 
power-looms,  lo3. 

Caithness,  0.  W.  I^eftch  on  fossil  fishes 
of  the  old  red  sandstone  of,  72. 

Oalamihfl  deposits,  Gordon  Batis  on  tiie, 
of  Sardinia,  58. 

Oalamite»,  W.  Carmthers  On,  and  fos- 
sil EquiBetacea9,  68. 

♦Calchun^-kilns,  J.  Eckersley  on  J.  K. 
Swan's  improved,  168. 

♦Calcium  (bisulphite  of),  W.  L.  Scott 
on  the  nreserration  of  animal  sub- 
stances by,  40. 

Calculus  of  chemical  operations,  Br.  A. 
Crum  Brown  on  the,  81- 

Cakutta,  P.  M.  Tait  on  the  population 
and  mortality  of,  146. 

Cambrian  rocks  of  Llanberis,  G.  Maw 
on  the,  with  reference  to  a  break  in 
the  conformable  suooession  of  the 
lower  beds,  70. 

Cambridgeshire,  J.  F.  Walker  on  a  new 
phosphatic  deposit  near  Upware  in, 

,  W.  P.  Hiem  on  the  occurren6e  of 

Aster  salignus  in  Wicken  Fen,  84. 

Campbell  (Bugald)  on  Messrs.  Wanklyn, 
Chapman,  and  Smith's  method  of 
determining  nitrogenous  organid  mat- 
ters in  water,  82. 

Capello  (Senhor^  on  a  comparison  of  the 
Kew  and  Lisbon  magnetie  curves 
during  the  disturbance  of  February 
20-2^  1866,  20. 

Carboniferous  district  of  Lancashire,  £. 
Hull  on  the  relative  geological  a^es  of 
the  prmcipal  physicfu  lMkire»  of  the, 
63. 

* fossil  trees,  E.  A.  Wunsch  on 

some,  imbedded  in  trappean  ash  in 
the  Island  of  Arran,  78/ 

sedimentarr  rocks  of  the  North  of 

England,  £.  Hull  on  the  structure  of 
the  Pendle  range  of  hills  as  illustra- 
ting the  south-easteily  att^uation  of 
the,  62. 

Carmthers  (W.),  enumeration  of  firitifdi 
graptolites,  67;  on  Calamoteee  and 
fossil  £quisetace»,  68  ,*  on  Kritish  l(M- 
sil  C  jcadete,  80. 


•Catton  (A.  R.),  a  fcontfibtition  towards 
the  expression  of  the  angle  between 
the  optie  a^es  of  a  crystal  in  teniis 
of  the  angles  between  the  faces,  10; 
on  the  theory  of  double  refraction, 
with  special  reference  to  the  influence 
of  material  molecules  on  the  ptopa^ 
gation  of  light  in  crystals,  10 ,'  on 
the  UmB  of  symmetry  of  crystalline 
forms,  10 ;  on  the  synthesis  of  fbttnic 
aeidy  82 ;  ah  Loewig's  researches  on 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 

,  oxalic  ether,  82. 

Cephalaspidean  fishes,  K  Ka^  Lankes- 
ter  on  some  new,  68. 

Gephalopodous  oviuBr. OoHingWoDd  on 
a  new  form  of,  100. 

•Chambers  (Br^  R.),  notioe  of  an 
"Esker"atSt.  Fort,  68. 

China  seas/  Br.  CoUingfWood  Ofl  somd 
remarkable  marine  animals  observed 
in  the,  81; 

Chlorine,  Walter  Weldon  oft  a  new  ma^ 
nu&cturing  process  for  the  perpetual 
regeneration  of  oxide  of  manganese 
used  in  the  manufacture  of.  48. 

Chontales,  Nicara^a,  Captain  Bedford 
Pirn  on  the  mining-district  of,  127. 

•Cinnafiion,  oil  of,  W.  L.  Scott  on  the 
artificial  production  of,  40. 

Civilisation,  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the 
origin  of,  and  the  early  Condition  of 
man,  118. 

Clark  (Latimer)  on  the  Birmingham 
wire-gauge,  163. 

•Claudet  (A.)  on  photographic  portraits 
obtained  by  single  lenses  of  rook  crys- 
tal and  topaz,  10;  on  a  mechanicid 
means  of  producing  the  dijBTerential 
motion  rec^uired  to  equalize  the  focus 
for  the  difibrent  planes  of  a  solid, 
10  z  on  a  liew  hct  of  binoeiilia^  vision, 
10. 

dleland  (Professor)  on  the  nerves  of  tfce 
cornea,  100 ;  on  some  points  connected 
with  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the 
hand,  100;  on  the  epithelium  of  the 
eomea  of  the  ox  ill  relation  t6  the 
growth  of  stratified  epithelium,  100. 

Cbmatey  Rev;  J.  Gunfl  on  the  tertiary 
and  qnatemart  deposits  in  the  Eastern 
Cotmties,  with  reference  to  periodic 
oscillations  of  level  and,  60. 

Cobbold  (Br.)  on  the  entozoa  of  the 
common  fowl  and  of  game  birds  hi 
their  supposed  relatioA  to  ihe  grouse- 
disease,  80. 

Coekle  (tiie  Hon.  J.)  on  the  Averse 
probleitt  of  ooresolvedts,  9i 

Omuige,  F«  P/  Fellows  oia  ^^  rvious 
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methods  in  which  our^  may  be  deci- 
malized)  138. 

*Cold,  Dr.  W.  B.  Richaidson  on  some 
effect  produced  by  appl3dng  extreme^ 
to  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
103. 

Collingwood  (Dr.)  on  the  gedo^  of 
North  Formosa,  68;  on  the  habits  of 
flyingfish,  80;  on  some  remai^ble 
marine  animals  observed  in  the  China 
seaS;  81 ;  on  pelagic  floating  animals 
observed  at  sea,  81 ;  notes  on  oceanic 
Hydrozoa,  81 ;  on  Trichodesmium  or 
sea-dust.  81  j  on  a  new  form  of  ce- 
phalopodous  ova,  100;  on  a  boat- 
joumev  across  the  north  end  of  For- 
mosa nrom  Tam-suy  to  Eelung,  113. 

* ,  on  the  consumption  of  opium, 

137. 

CoUomb  (Edouard^  et  Charles  Martin 
sur  Tancien  glacier  de  la  valine  d'Ar- 
ffel^  dans  les  Pyr^n^es,  66. 

Colonies  (British),  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lind- 
say on  the  conservation  of  forests  in, 

Colours  of  the  soap-bubble,  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster on  the,  6. 

Compton  (P.  N.J  on  the  coasts  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  British  Columbia,  and 
Russian  America,  114. 

Confectionery  and  marmalade  trade  of 
Dundee,  C.  C.  Maxwell  on  the,  143. 

Coniston  group,  Prof.  Harkness  and  Dr. 
Nicholson  on  the,  of  the  Lake  district, 
61. 

♦Convicts,  male,  on  the  utilization  or 
more  profitable  employment  of,  143. 

Copper-smeltinff,  P.  Spence  on  the  eco- 
nomization  of  sulphurous  acid  in,  43. 

Cornea,  Professor  Cleland  on  the  nerves 
of  the,  100;  on  the  epithelium  of  the, 
of  the  ox  in  relation  to  the  growth  of 
stratified  epithelium,  100. 

Coresolvents,  the  Hon.  J.  Cockle  on  the 
inverse  problem  of,  3. 

Corsica,  Piofessor  D.  T.  Ansted  on  the 
laffoons  of,  54, 112 ;  on  the  ])assage  of 
schists  into  granite  in  the  island  of, 
54. 

Crflg8,'upper  and  lower,  J.  E.  Taylor  on 
the  relation  of  the,  in  Norfolk,  157. 

Crawfurd  (John)  on  the  antiquity  of 
man,  114;  on  the  dissemination  of 
the  Arabian  race  and  language,  114. 

* on  the  history  and  migration  of 

sacchariferous  or  sugar-yielding  plants 
in  reference  to  ethnology,  114;  on  the 
animal  and  vegetable  rood  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  Australia,  114;  on  the  sup- 
posed plurality  of  the  races  of  man, 


114;  on  the  supposed  abon^iBMof 
India  as  distingoished  from  itschi- 
lized  inhabitants,  114;  on  the  com- 
plexion, hair,  and  ^^es  as  tests  of  the 
races  01  man,  114. 

Criminals,  Sir  John  Bofwiing  on  po-     . 
ductive  labour  in  prisons  as  assodsted 
with  the  reformation  of,  135. 

•Criswick  (H.  C),  life  amongst  ^ 
Vegs,  116. 

Crookes  (W.)  on  a  new  polarizing  pho- 
tometer, 32. 

♦Croeskey  (Rev.  W.  H.)  on  the  rdatiot 
of  the  glacial  shell-beds  of  tiie  Cstee 
of  Govme  to  those  of  the  Wert  of 
Scotiand,  58. 

CycadefiB,  W.  Cairuthers  on  British  fos- 
sil. 80. 

Cyclical  symbol.  Rev.  Profc  R  Hariey 
on  a  certain,  4. 

Dalton  and  ^Dr.  Henry,  »I>r.  N.  de  Khi- 
nikof  on  experiments  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  laws  o^  on  the  absorptioe 
of  gases  by  liquids,  34. 

Darien,  Isthmus  of,  M.  Lucien  de  Puydt 
on  two  explorations  of  the,  with  i 
view  to  discovering  a  practical  Iffle 
for  a  ship  canal,  128. 

Davis  (Goraon)  on  the^'calamine  d^ 
sits  of  Sardinia,  58. 

♦Davis  (W.  B.),  a  list  of  6500  prime 
numbers,  by.  4. 

Davy  (Dr.  John)  on  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  air  on  vital  action  u 
tested  by  the  air-pump,  100;  on  the 
character  of  the  Negro^  chiefly  in  re- 
lation to  industrial  habits,  115. 

Dohm  (Dr.  Anton^  oh  the  moipholqgy 
of  the  Arthropoda,  82. 

Dredging,  notice  of  by  the  late  H.  P.  C. 
MiSler,  off  Fair  Isle,  between  Qrimey 
and  Shetiand,  93. 

Duff  (M.  E.  Grant),  Address  asPreaidait 
of  the  Statistical  Section,  132. 

Dundee,  James  Yeaman  on  the  seal-  vA 
whale-flshings  as  prosecuted  by  the 
North-Sea  fleet  sailing  from,  145. 

,  Heimr  Gourlay  on  the  snipbuild- 

ing  at,  137. 

,  C.  C.  Maxwell  on  the  confectiooeiy 

and  marmalade  trade  of,  143. 

f  J.  G.  Orchar  on  the  enginceriJijr 

manufacture  of,  144. 

f  A.  J.  Warden  on  the  linen  manu- 
facture in,  145. 

♦ ,  statistics  of  the  social  conditiflB 

of,  146. 

*Duim  (R,^  on  the  phenomena  oi  ^ 
and  mina,  101. 
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Dye-stufe,  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay  on 
the  present  uses  of  lichens  as,  38. 

Djnamo-magnetic  machine,  W.  Ladd  on 
a  new  form  of.  Id. 

Earth,  Dr.  Julius  Schvarcz  on  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the,  73. 

♦Eckersley  (J.)  on  J.  R.  Swan's  im- 
proved calcining  kilns,  153. 

Eclipse,  total,  of  August  18,  1868, 
Major  J.  F.  Tennant  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  ohsenring  the,  5. 

♦Education,  Professor  J.  R  T.  Rogjers 
on  the  funds  available  for  developing 
the  machinery  oi^  145. 

Electric  machmes.  Sir  W.  Thomson 
on,  founded  on  induction  and  convec- 
tion^ 18. 

Electricity,  atmospheric.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Everett  on  the  results  of  observations 
of,  at  Kew  Observatory  and  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia,  20. 

Electricity,  T.  Stevenson  on  a  proposal 
to  illuminate  beacons  and  buoys  by, 
conveyed  through  submarine  wires 
connected  with  the  shore,  14. 

Electrometers,  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  a 
series  of,  for  comparative  measure- 
ments through  great  range,  16. 

Ellis  (Henry  S.)  on  some  mammalian 
remains  from  the  submerged  forest  in 
Barnstaple  Bay,  Devon,  59. 

Eminences,  summits  ofl  J.  Van-Norden 
Bazalgette  on  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing local  information  after  reaching 
the,  from  which  extensive  views  are 
obtained,  152. 

♦Engineer,  Scientific,  W.  W.  Urquhart 
on  some  of  the  difficulties  the,  meets 
with  in  practice,  157. 

Engineering  manufacture  of  Dundee, 
James  G.  Orchar  on  the,  144. 

England,  Professor  Leone  Levi  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Scotland  in 
relation  to  Ireland  and,  140. 

Entozoa,  Dr.  Cobbold  on  the,  of  the 
common  fowl  and  of  game  birds,  in 
their  supposed  relation  to  the  grouse- 
disease,  80. 

Epiglottis,  G.  D.  Gibb  on  vocal  and 
other  influences  upon  mankind  firom 
]fendency  of  the,  101. 

Epithelium,  Professor  Cleland  on  the,  of 
the  cornea  of  the  ox  in  relation  to  the 
growth  of  stratified  epithelium,  100. 

Equisetacese,  W.  Carruuiers  on  Calami- 
tese  and  fossil,  58. 

♦**  Esker,"  Dr.  R.  Chambers  on  an,  at 
St  Fort,  58. 

Ethnography,  ancient,  H.  H.  Howorth 


on  some  changes  of  sor&ce  affecting, 
117. 

,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  on  the,  of  the 

French  Exhibition  as  represented  by 
national  arts,  117. 

♦Ethnology,  John  Crawfurd  on  the  his- 
tory and  miction  of  sacchuiferous 
or  sugar-yielding  plants  in  reference 
to,  114. 

Ethylidene,  chloride  of.  Dr.  Maxwell 
Smipson  on  the  formation  of  succinic 
acid  from,  42. 

Everett  (T)r.  J.  D.)  on  the  results  of  ob- 
servations of  atmospheric  electricity 
at  Kew  Observatory  and  at  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia,  20:  on  the  results  of 
experiments  on  tne  rigidity  of  glass, 
brass,  and  steel,  153. 

Exocoetus,  Dr.  CoUingwood  on  the 
habits  of  the,  80. 

Fauna,  marine,  Dr.  Mrintosh  on  the 
invertebrate,  of  St.  Andrews,  92. 

♦Fawcus  (George)  on  the  stowage  of 
ships'  boats,  154. 

Fellows  (F,  P.)  on  the  various  methods 
in  which  our  coinage  may  be  deci- 
malized, the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each,  138. 

Femie  (John)  on  the  iron  and  steel 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  154. 

Ferns,  E.  J.  Lowe  on  the  abnormal  form 
of,  91. 

Films,  liquid.  Sir  D.  Brewster  on 
figiures  of  equilibrium  of  j  6. 

of  alcohol,  volatile  oils,  and  other 

fluids,  Sir  D.  Brewster  on  the  motion 
and  colours  u{K)n,  8. 

Plredamp  in  mines^  G.  Ansell  on  an 
apparatus  for  indicating  the  pressure 
and  amount  of,  31. 

Fishes,  fossU,  C.  W.  Peach  on,  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  of  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  with  notices  of  some  new 
to  those  counties,  72. 

♦Fishing  streams,  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander 
on  the  preservation  of,  77. 

Flame,  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  volta-con- 
vection  by,  17. 

Flax,  New-Zealand,  Dr.  W.  Lauder 
Lindsay  on  the  obstacles  to  the  utili- 
zation of  the,  141. 

Fletcher  (A.  E.)  on  a  self-registering 
perpetual  aspirator,  32 1  on  an  ether 
anemometer  for  measuring  the  speed 
of  air  in  flues  and  chimneys,  33. 

Flvin^^fish,  Dr.  CoUingwood  on  the 
habits  of,  80. 

Forbes  (Geow^)  on  the  meteor  shower 
of  August  1867,  20. 
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Forest-iarees,  ifi  liefa^^-gfowth  detri- 
mental to  P  87. 

Forests,  Dr.  W.  Laader  Lindsay  on  tlie 
conservation  o£,  in  our  eolonies,  86. 

♦Fonnic  acid,  A.  R.  Catton  on  the  syn- 
thesis of,  32. 

Formosa,  Dr.  Oollingwood  c«i  a  boat- 
ioumey  across  the  north  and  pf^  firom 
Tam-suy  to  Kelunff,  113. 

,  North,  Dr.  Collingwood  on  the 

geolopry  of,  58. 

,  islands  round  the  north  of,  Dr. 

Collingwood  on  the  geolo^  of,  58. 

Foster  (6.  Le  Neve)  on  the  Perseberg 
iron  mines,  Sweden,  60  j  on  Berg- 
stroem's  boring  machine  used  at  the 
Perseberg  mines,  Sweden,  154. 

France,  Colonel  Sykes  on  the  report 
upcm  the  state  of  the  empire  of  pre- 
sented to  the  senate  ana  legislative 
body,  February  1867,  145. 

Fraser  (Dr.  Jolm)  on  a  moss  new  to 
BritainJ^. 

Frith  of  Forth,  D.  Milne  Home  on  the 
old  sea-cliffs  and  submerged  basks  of 
the,  61. 

Fruit-trees,  is  lichen-growth  detrimental 
top  87. 

♦Fuel,  William  Paterson  on  the  con- 
sumption of,  166. 

Gales,  C.  Meldrum  on  the,  and  hurri- 
canes of  the  Indian  Ocean,  21. 

•Galloway  (G.  B.)  on  the  application  of 
the  fimds  derived  from  patentrpfees, 
164. 

Gases,  Dr.  N.  de  Ehanikof  on  the  ab- 
sorption of,  by  liquids,  34. 

Gautier  (Dr.  A.)  and  Dr.  Maxwell  Simp- 
son on  a  compound  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  aldehyde  and  anhy- 
drous prussic  acid,  40. 

Geikie  (Archibald),  Address  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Section,  49  -,  on 
the  progress  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Scotland,  60. 

Gibb  (G.  D.)  on  vocal  and  other  in- 
fluences upon  mankind  from  pendency 
of  the  epiglottis,  101. 

Gibralt^  caves,  Capt.  P.  Broome's  re- 
port on  the  recent  explorations  in  the, 

Gilbert  (Dr.)  and  J.  B.  Iawcs  on  the 
composition  of  wheat  grown  for 
twenty  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  land,  36. 

♦Glacial  shell-beds  of  the  Carse  of  Gow- 
rie,  Rev.  W.  H.  Crosskey  on  the  re- 
lation of  the,  to  those  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  58. 


GlaeiMP;  Vrndea,  Charies  Mazdas  et  E. 

CoUcmib  snr,  de  la  vallte  d'Argel^ 

dans  lea  Pyr^6ee,  66. 
Glass,  Dr.  J.  D.  Everett  on  the  TOSolts 

of  experiments  on  the  rigidity  o^  158. 
Globiocephalus  Svineval.  Processor  Tur- 
ner on  the  anatomy  oi  the,  104. 
♦Gold  coins  of  ColuMbia,  New  Qnsmi^ 

Chili,  and  Bolivia,  Prof.  LawBoti  on 

the  analyses  of,  87. 
Gold^elds  (^  ScoUaBd,  IN*.  W,  I^Mder 

Lindsay  on  the,  64. 
Gouriay  (Henrv)  on  tiie  shipbailding 

at  Dundee,  187. 
Graham  (Cyril)  on  exnloraticm  in  Pales- 
tine, 116. 
Granite,  D.  T.  Ansted  on  the  paaeage  of 

schists  into,  in  the  island  of  Ccoacs, 

54. 
Granites,  His  Gfaae  the  Duke  of  An^n 

on  the.  and  o&»  rocks  of  Ben  Itoe, 

56. 
GraptoUtes,  British,  enumeratioB  at  Sf. 
,  Ihr.  H.  A.  NicmolBon  on  the,  of  tiie 

Skiddaw  slates,  71. 
Graptolitid»,  Dr.  H.  A.  NioholaoB  cm 

the  nature  and  systematic  positioB  d 

the,  71. 
♦Greig  (David)  on  steam  eulti^ation,  155. 
Grierson    (Dr.)  on  the   destruetioB  sf 

plantations  at  Drumlanrifif  by  a  species 

of  vole,  82. 
Griflithsia  corallina,  C.  W.  Peaeh  on  tie 

fructification  of,  96. 
Grouse-disease,  Dr.  Cobbold  on  tite  en- 

tozoa  of  the  common  fowl  and  of  game 

birds,  in  their  supposed  relation  to 

the,  80. 
— — ,  Rev.  H.  R  Tristram  on  the  aoo- 

logical  aspects  of  the,  07. 
Gunn  (Bev.  J.)  on  tertiary  and  quater- 
nary deposits  in  the  Eastern  Comi- 
ties, 60. 
Gutta-nercha  insulated  wireSyW .  Hooper 

on  the  electrical  properties  gI  fix. 

Hooper's   insulated  vnres    compaied 

with,  18. 

♦Halliday  (John)  on  heating  hot-faonsee , 
155. 

♦Hallidie  (A.  S.)  on  an  improved  suit- 
pension  bridge,  165. 

Hand,  Prof.  Cleland  on  some  poiats  con- 
nected with  the  joints  ana  lijzfaraaits 
of  the,  100. 

Harkness  (Prof^  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Kiohol- 
son  on  the  Coniston  group  of  the 
Lake-district,  61. 

Harley  (Rev.  P^f.  II.)  on  a  certain  cy- 
clical symbol,  4* 
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«HaHey  (Rev.  Pro£  E.)  onfimtesolutioiis 
of  algebraical  equations,  4. 

Ilaopt  ^General)  on  the  application  of 
machinery  to  boring  ana  tunnelling; 
156. 

Heat,  Dr.  Julius  Schyarcz  on  thd  in- 
ternal, of  the  earth,  73, 

Heaton  (Dr.  J.  D.)  on  certain  simula- 
tions of  vegetable  growths  by  mineral 
substances,  83. 

♦Henderson  (Frank)  on  the  Ijeather  n»a- 
nufSacture  of  Dundee,  140. 

Hiem  (W.  JP.)  on  the  occurrence  of 
Aster  ealignuB  in  Wicken  Fen,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 84, 

Hirst  (T.  Archer)  on  the  alleged  cor- 
respondence between  Pascal  and  New- 
ton recently  communicated  to  the 
French  Academy,  2. 

Hommo,  0.  Martms  sur  une  nouTelle 
compavaison  des  membres  pelyiens  et 
thoradques  chez  T,  les  mammiferes, 
les  oiseaux  et  les  reptiles,  d^uite  de 
la  torsion  de  I'hum^rus,  158. 

Hooper  (W.)  on  the  elecirical  induction 
of  Mr.  Hooper's  insulated  wires,  com- 
pared with  gutta-percha  insulated 
wires,  13. 

♦Hot-houses,  John  Halliday  on  heating, 
155. 

Howorth  (H.  H.)  on  some  changes  of 
surface  aifecting  ancient  ethnoCTaphy, 
117;  on  the  origines  of  the  Norse- 
men, 117. 

Hull  (Edward)  on  the  structure  of  the 
Pendle  range  of  hills,  Lancashire,  as 
illustrating  the  south-easterly  ^tter 
nuation  oi  the  carboniferous  sedimen- 
tary rocks  of  the  North  of  Englimd, 
62 ;  on  the  relative  ^ological  ages 
of  the  principal  physical  teatures  of 
the  carboniferous  district  pf  Lanca- 
shire, 63. 

Hurricanes,  C.  Meldrum  on  the  gales 
and,  of  the  Lidian  Ocean,  21. 

♦Hydrocarbons,  R.  Smith  on  the  gaseous 
products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of,  43. 

Hvdrozoa,  oceanic.  Dr.  Coljingwood  on, 
81. 

*India,  Dr.  Oldham  on  tho  preology  of,  72. 
,  John  Crawfurd  on  the  supposed 

aborigines  of,  as  distinmiished  from  its 

civilized  inhabitants,  1 14. 
Indian  Ocean,  C.  Meldrum  on  the  gales 

and -hurricanes  of  the,  21. 
Indians,  Wild,  Professor  A.  Baimondy 

on    the,    inhabiting    the    forests    of 

Huanta,  Peru.  129. 


Induction-roark  ftpp^iratuB,  C.  W.  Sie- 
mens on  the,  for  illuminating  b^^acons 
and  buoys  used  in  the  first  experi- 
ments niade  for  the  Nortbem-Lights 
Board,  14. 

Integral  calculus.  Dr.  Bierens  de  Haan 
on  a  theorem  i^  the,  4. 

Ireland^  Professor  Leone  heyi  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Scotland  In 
relation  to  England  andi  X40. 

I]ron  am)  steel,  John  Femie  on  the, 
shown  at  the  French  Exhibition,  164. 

^-~,  Ferdinand  Kohn  on  the,  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  166. 

♦Iron  floating  forts,  S.  J.  Mackie  on.  and 
other  floating  structures,  and  on  Daft's 
method  of  construction  of  iron  fabrics, 
166. 

Iron  mines,  Perseberg,  C,  Le  fJeve 
Foster  on  the,  60. 

Jerusalem,  Captain  C.  W.  Wilscm  on 
recent  discoveries  in  and  aroupd  ^e 
site  of  the  Temple  at,  131. 

Joints  and  ligaments  of  the  hand,  Pro- 
fessor Gleland  on  some  points  co|if 
nected  with  the,  100. 

Jussisea,  Prof.  C.  Martins  sur  Je^  racinep 
a^rif^res  ou  vessies  natatoires^  la 
synonymic  et  la  distribution  g^ogra-r 
phique  de  quelques  ^sp^ces  a/^ua- 
tiques  du  genre,  163. 

Kew  and  Lisbon  magnetic  curves,  Senhor 
Capello  on  a  comparison  of  the,  during 
the  disturbance  of  February  20-^, 
1866,  20. 

Kew  Observatory,  Dr.  J.  D.  Everel^  en 
the  results  of  observations  at;  ftna 
Windsor.  Nova  Scotia,  20. 

Khanikof  (Dr.  N.  de),  experiment  for 
the  verification  of  the  laws  of  Pr, 
Henry  and  Dalton  on  tho  absorption 
of  gases  by  liquids,  34. 

Kohii  (Ferdmand)  on  the  iron  an4  steel 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  166. 

Ladd  (W.J)  on  a  new  form  of  dynamo- 
magnetic  machine,  13. 

♦ on  a  magneto-electric  machine,  14. 

Lagoons  of  Corsica,  Professor  D.  T?  An- 
sted  on  the,  54, 112. 

I^e  district.  Professor  Harkness  »nd 
Dr.  Nicholson  on  the  Coniston  giroup 
of  the,  61. 

Language,  John  Crawfurd  on  the  Ara- 
bian race  and.  114. 

♦ ,  P.  H.  Thorns  on  community  of, 

and  uniformity  of  notation,  weights, 
Pleasures,  and  coinage;  145. 
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Lankester  (R  Ray)  on  some  new  ce- 
phalaspidean  fisnes,  63 ;  on  the  boring 
of  limestones  by  certain  annelids,  85 ; 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  limpet,  85; 
observations  with  the  spectroscope  on 
animal  substances,  101. 

*La  Plata,  exploration  of  the  Grand 
Chaco  in,  127. 

Lawes  (J.  B.)  and  Dr.  Gilbert  on  the 
composition  of  wheat  grown  for  twenty 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  landL 
36. 

*Lawson  (Prof.  G.),  notes  of  the  ana- 
lyses of  gold  coins  of  Columbia,  New 
Granada,  Chili,  and  Bolivia;  with 
some  account  of  the  operations  of  gold- 
mining  in  Nova  Scotia,  37. 

♦Leather  manufacture,  Frank  Hender- 
son on  the,  of  Dimdee,  140. 

Leprosy,  H.  J.  Ker  Porter  on  the  pre- 
valence o^  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway, 
144. 

Levi  (Professor  Leone)  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  Scotland  in  relation 
to  England  and  Ireland,  140. 

Lewis  (J.)  on  an  improved  marine  steam- 
boiler,  155. 

♦Lias,  lower,  T.  M.  Burton  on  the,  in 
Lincolnshire,  67. 

Lichen-growth,  is  it  detrimental  to 
forest  and  fruit-trees  P  87. 

,  to  what  extent  is  it  a  test  of  age  ? 
88. 

Lichens,  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay  on  the 
present  uses  of,  as  dye-stufis,  38 ;  on 
nolymorphism  in  the  fructification  of, 

♦Life  and  mind,  B.  Dunn  on  the  phe- 
nomena of,  101. 

♦Life,  P.  Melville  on,  its  nature,  origin, 
&C.,  102. 

Life-boat,  Professor  Macdonald  on  the 
construction  of  the,  155. 

♦Life-boats,  George  Maw  on  covered, 
166. 

Lightning,  note  by  Sir  D.  Brevester  on 
a  haystack  struck  by,  19. 

Limestones,  E.  Bay  Lankester  on  the 
boring  of,  by  certain  annelids,  85. 

Limpet,  R  Ray  Lankester  on  ihe  ana- 
tomy of  the,  86. 

♦Lindsay  (the  late  J.)  on  a  proof  of 
the  binomial  theorem,  6. 

Lindsay  TDr.  W.  Lauder)  on  the  present 
uses  ot  lichens  as  dye-stuffs,  38 ;  on 
the  gold-fields  of  Scotland,  64;  on 
the  conservation  of  forests  in  our 
colonies,  85 ;  is  lichen-growth  detri- 
mental to  forest-  and  fruit-trees  P  87 ; 
on  plant-acclimatization  in  Scotland, 


with  especial  reference  to  TusBacgns. 
88 ;  to  what  ext^it  is  lidien-gro«lk 
a  test  of  a^  ?  88 ;  on  pdymndika 
in  the  fructification  of  lichois,  W]  ob 
the  obstacles  to  the  utiliza^nof  Nev- 
Zealand  flax,  141. 

Linen  manu£Eu;tiire,  A.  J.  Wardei  n 
the,  in  Dimdee  and  neighbombood, 
145. 

♦Linffula-fiags,  J.  Plant  on  the  gec^ogr 
and  fossils  of  the.  at  Upper  Maw- 
ddach,72. 

Linton  (Mrs.  Lynxi)  on  the  etlmogn- 
phy  of  the  I^ch  ExhiHticm  as  re- 
presented by  national  arts,  117. 

Lisbon  and  Kew  magnetic  curves,  Ssi- 
hor  Capello  on  a  comparison  of  the, 
during  the  disturbance  of  Felmaij 
20-2^  1866,  20. 

Liverj  Dr.  H.  Bennett  on  new  investi- 

gations  to  determine  the  amomit  o^ 
ile  secreted  by  the,  and  how  fitftkk 

is  influenced  by  mercurials^  96. 
Livingstone-Search  Expedition,  Sr  R I 

Murchison,  Bart.,  on  the,  126. 
Lowe  (E.  J.)  on  the  abnormal  farms  af 

ferns,  91. 
Lubbock  (Sir  John)  on  some  points  k 

the  anatomy  of  the  Thysanura,  91 ;  <3 

the  origin  of  civilization  and  thee^ 

condition  of  man,  118. 

Macdonald  (Prof)  on  the  coDstraeti» 
of  the  life-boat,  155. 

♦ on  an  improved  paddle-whed, 

165. 

Mintoeh  (Dr.)  on  the  invertebiate  ib»- 
rine  fauna  and  fishes  of  St.  Andre^'r 
92;  on  Mr.  J.  G.  Jeflfreys's  colleetiffl 
of  Hebridean  annelids,  92 ;  on  tb 
annelids  of  St  Andrews,  92 ;  espen- 
ments  with  poisons,  &c.,  on  yooif 
salmon,  102. 

♦Mackie  (S.  J.)  on  iron  fioatinjr  ^ 
iron  harbours,  and  otiier  floating  »tw^ 
tures,  and  on  Dafk's  method  of  cob- 
struction  of  iron  fabrics,  166 

Magnetic  curves,  Senhor  Capello  <»» 
comparison  of  the  Kew  and  lisb®? 
during  the  disturbance  of  Febrvvj^ 
20-25, 1866,  20.  j 

♦Magneto-electric  machine,  W.  L*^  ^ 

♦Main  (P.  T.)  and  A.  R.  Catton  on » 

new  synthesis  of  ammonia,  40. 
Mammalian  remains,  H.  S.  Ellis  on  sffo^^i 

from  the  submerged  forest  in  i^'     \ 

staple  Bay,  Devon,  59. 
Mammiferes,  Charles  Martans  sur  ^ 

nouvelle  comparaison  des  memw* 
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.pelviens  et  thoraciques  chez  rhomme, 
tes^  lea  oiseaux  et  les  reptiles,  d^duite 
de  la  torsion  de  rhum^ruS;  158. 
Man,  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  origin  of 
civilization,  and  the  early  condition 

of,  iia 

— ,  John  Crawfurd  on  the  antiquity 
of/ll4.  ^     ^ 

♦ ,  John  Ci-awfurd  on  the  plurality 

of  the  races  of,  114 ;  on  the  complexion, 
hair,  and  eyes  as  tests  of  the  races  oi 
man,  114. 

♦Manganese,  oxide  of,  I.  Lowthian  Bell 
on  a  method  of  recovering  sulphur 
and,  used  at  Dieuze,  near  Nancy, 
France,  31. 

— ,  Walter  Weldon  on  a  new  manu- 
fjEu;turing  process  for  the  perpetual  re- 
generation o^  used  in  the  manufiEtcture 
of  chlorine,  48. 

Mankind^  G.  D,  GKbb  on  vocal  and 
other  mfluences  upon,  from  pendency 
of  the  epiglottis,  101. 

Marmalade  trade,  C.  C.  Maxwell  on  the, 
of  Dundee,  143. 

Martins  (Prof.  Charles)  sur  une  nou- 
velle  comparaiBon  des  membres  pel- 
viens  et  tnoraciques  chez  Fhomme, 
les  mammif^res,  les  oiseaux  et  les 
reptiles,  d^uite  de  la  torsion  de 
rhum^rus,  158 ;  sur  les  racines  a^ri- 
f^res  ou  vessies  natatoires,  la  s^ony- 
mie  et  la  distribution  g^graphique  de 
quel^ues  espies  aquatiques  du  genre 
Jussieea,  163. 

et  !Kdouard  Collomb  sur  Tancien 

fflacier  de  la  vall^  d'Argel^s  dans  les 
Pyr^n^es,  06. 

Masters  (Dr.  M.  T.)  on  poUiniferous 
ovules  in  a  rose,  93. 

♦Matthew  (Patrick),  employer  and  em- 
ployed— capital  and  labour,  143. 

Maury  (Captain  M.  F.)  on  the  physical 
geography  of  Nicaragua  with  reference 
to  interoceanic  transit,  125. 

Maw  TGeorg^)  on  the  Cambrian  rocks 
of  Llanberis  with  reference  to  a  break 
in  the  conformable  succession  of  the 
lower  bed,  70. 

* ,  on  covered  life-boats,  156. 

Maxwell  (Charles  C.)  on  the  confec- 
tionery and  marmalade  trade  of  Dun- 
dee, 143. 

Maxwell  (J.  Clerk)  on  a  real-image 
stereoscope.  11;  on  the  theory  of 
diagrams  or  forces  as  applied  to  roofs 
and  bridges,  156. 

Mayne  (Messrs.  Wallace  and)  on  a 
Peruvian  expedition  up  the  rivers 
Ucayali  and  Pachitea.  131. 

1807. 


Medusae,  Hydroid,  Prof.  Ailman  on  the 
structure  of  certain,  77. 

(naked-eyed^,  C.  W.  Peach  on. 

found  at  Peternead  and  Wick  and 
other  British  localities,  06. 

Meldrum  (C^  on  the  gales  and  hurri- 
canes or  tne  Indian  Ocean  south  of 
the  equator,  21. 

♦Melville  (P.)  on  life,  its  nature>  origin, 
&c,  102. 

♦Menteath  (P.  W.  Stuart)  on  tertiary 
and  posttortiary  action  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, 70. 

Mercurials,  Dr.  H.  Bennett  on  new  in- 
vestigations to  determine  the  amount 
of  bue  secreted  by  the  liver,  and  how 
far  this  is  influenced  bythe  use  of,  98. 

Meteor  shower,  George  Forbes  on  the, 
of  August  1867,  20. 

Meteorological  observations  at  sea,  F. 
W.  Moffat  on,  25. 

Metric  system,  reasons  why  the  office  of 
wa^en  of  the  standards  should  in- 
clude standard  weights  and  measures 
of  the,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
imperial  weights  and  measures,  146. 

Microscopical  preparations,  exhibitions 
of,  m 

Milne  Home  (D.)  on  the  old  sea-clifis 
and  submarine  banks  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  61. 

♦Mitchell  (Joseph)  on  a  new  mode  of 
constructing  the  surfisice  of  streets  and 
thoroughfares,  156. 

Moffiit  (F.  W.)  on  meteorological  obser- 
vations at  sea,  25. 

♦Moffat  (Dr.  J.)  on  the  luminosity  of 
phosphorus,  11. 

Molecular  theory  of  organization,  Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett  on  protagon  in  rela- 
tion to  the,  97. 

Morch  (O.  A.  L.),  notice  of  dredging  by 
the  late  H.  P.  C.  MoUer,  off  Fair  Isle, 
between  Orkney  and  Shetland,  93. 

Moss,  new,  Dr.  John  Fraser  on  a,  82. 

Mount  Pindus,  Major  R.  Stuart  on  the 
Vlakhs  of,  130. 

Murchison  (Sir  R.  I.,  Bart.),  observa- 
tions on  the  Ldving^stone-search  expe- 
dition now  in  progress,  126;  on  the 
International  Prehistoric  and  Anthro- 
pological Congress,  126. 

Murray  (Andrew)  on  the  future  admi- 
nistration of  the  natural-history  col- 
lections in  the  British  Museum,  94. 

Napier  (J.  R.)  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Mac- 
qiiom  Rankmo  on  the  use  of  move- 
able seats  for  slide-valves,  156. 

Natural-history  collections  of  the  Bri- 
12 
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tiflh  Museum,  Andrew  Murraj  on  the 
future  administration  of  the,  94. 

Negro.  Dr.  John  Davy  on  the  character 
of  tne,  chiefly  in  relation  to  industrial 
habits,  115. 

Nerves  of  the  oomea,  Prof.  Cleland  on 
the,  100. 

♦Nervous  system.  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson 
on  some  efiects  produced  by  applying 
extreme  cold  to  certain  peats  of  the, 
103. 

New  Scotland,  J.  Pratt  on  the  colony  of, 
in  Southern  Africa,  128. 

Newton,  Sir  David  Brewster  on  the 
alleged  correspondence  between  Pas- 
cal and,  1. 

>  T.  Archer  Ilirst  on  the  alleged 

correspondence  between  Pascal  and, 
recently  communicated  to  the  French 

.    Academy,  2. 

New-Zealand  flax.  Dr.  "W.  Lauder  Lind- 
say on  the  obstacles  to  the  utilisation 
of^the,  141. 

Nicaragua,  Captain  M.  F.  Maury  on 
the  physical  geography  of,  with  refer- 
ence to  interoceanio  transit,  125. 

,  Captain  Bedford  Pirn  on  the  mi- 
ning district  of  Chontales,  127. 

^,  Lieut  S.  P.  Oliver  on  two  routes 

through,  127. 

Nicholson  (Dr.  H.  A.)  and  Prof.  Hark- 
ness  on  the  Coniston  group  of  the 
Lake-district,  61. 

Nicholson  ^r.  H.  A.)  on  the  nature  and 
systematic  position  of  the  Graptoli- 
tidflB,  71,  06 ;  on  the  Graptolites  of 
the  SMddaw  slates.  71. 

Nitrogenous  matter  in  water,  Dugald 
Campbell  on  Messrs,  Wanklyn.  Chap- 
man, and  Smith's  method  of  deter- 
mining, 32. 

Norfolk,  John  E.  Taylor  on  the  relation 
of  the  ^per  and  lower  crags  in,  157. 

* )  J.  Wyatt  on  the  gradual  altera- 
tion of  the  coast-line  in,  73. 

Norsemen.  H.  H.  Howorth  on  the  ori- 
gines  of  the,  117. 

Norway,  H.  J.  Ker  Porter  on  the  preva- 
lence of  '^Spedalske''  or  leprosy  in 
the  kingdom  of,  144. 

*0at8,  A.  Stenhen  Wilson  on  the  mea- 
sure and  TfQue  of,  147» 

Ogilvie  (Dr.  G.)  on  the  adaptation  of 
the  structure  of  the  shell  of  the 
bird's  egg  to  the  fimction  of  respira- 
tion, m 

Oils,  volatile.  Sir  D.  Brewster  on  the 
motion  ana  colours  upon  films  of,  8. 

•^ ,  T,  T.  P.  Bruce  Wanen  on  the 


electrical  leeistaiicea  of  fixed  and  to- 
latile,  47. 

Oiseaux,  Charles  Martins  sur  une  compa- 
raison  des  membree  pelvions  et  thoxm- 
oiques  ches  Thomme,  les  mammif^res, 
les,  et  les  reptiles,  d^duite  da  la  tor- 
sion de  llium^rus.  158. 

♦Oldham  (Dr.)  on  the  geology  of  India, 
72. 

•Oldhson  (James)  on  tiie  ntili«>tiop  or 
more  profitable  employment  of  male 
convicts,  144. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  C.  W.  Peach  on  foa- 
sil  fishes  of  the,  of  Caithneaa  and 
Sutherland,  72. 

Oliver  (Lieut.  S.  P.),  description  of  two 
routes  through  Nicaragua^  1^. 

♦Opium,  Dr.  ColUngwo^  on  i}td  con- 
sumption of,  137. 

Orchar  (James  G.)  on  the  engineeiin^ 
manufacture  of  Dundee^  144» 

Orkney,  notioe  of  dredging  by  the  late 
H.  P.  C.  Moller  off  Fair  Me,  betwees 
Shetland  and,  08. 

Ovules,  polliniferous,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masten 
on,  in  a  rose,  dS. 

Ox,  Prof.  Cleland  on.  the  epiihelinm  o^ 
tiie  cornea  of  the,  in  reLMaon  to  tb« 
growth  of  stratifi^  epitheliuni,  lOCl 

♦Oxalic  ether,  A.  R.  Catton  on  Lioewig*« 
researches  on  the  action  of  aodiini 
amalgam  on,  32. 

Pachitea,  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Mayne  on 

a  Peruvian  expedition  up  the  riven 

Ucavali  and.  131, 
♦Paddle-wheel,  Prot  Macdottald  on  an 

improved,  156. 
Palestine,  Lieut  Anderson  on  a  leooB- 

noissance  of  some  portions  oL  made 

in  1866.6a  111. 
9  Cyril  Graham  on  exploration  in, 

iia  i~  -, 

exploration  fund,  Cf^tain  C.  W. 

Wilson  on  the,  131. 
♦ — ^,  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  on  the  dk- 

tricts  of,  as  yet  imperfecUy  exploiedf 

Paris  Exhihition,  John  Fende  on  tlie 
iron  and  steel  shown  at  the,  154. 

>  Ferdinand  Eohn  on  tho  iron  and 

steel  at  the,  155. 

f  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  on  the  elhno- 

granhy  of  the,  117. 

Pascal  and  Newton,  Sir  David  Brewst^ 
on  the  alleged  correspondence  be- 
tween, 1. 

— — ,  T.  Archer  Hirst  on  the  alle^ 
correspondence  hetween,  recently  com- 
municated to  the  French  Academy,  a 
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♦Patent-fees,  G.  B.  Galloway  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  funds  derived  firom, 
164. 

♦Paterson  (William)  on  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  166. 

Peach  (C.  W.)  on  fossil  fishes  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  with  notice  of  some  new 
to  those  counties,  72 ;  on  the  fructi- 
fication of  Griffithsia  corallina  found  in 
the  West  Voe,  Outskerries,  Shetland, 
96 ;  on  naked-eyed  medusoe  foimd  at 
Peterhead  and  Wick  and  other  Bri- 
tish localites,  96. 

Pelagic  floating  animals.  Dr.  Colling- 
wood  on,  observed  at  sea,  81. 

Pendle  range  of  hills,  E.  Hull  on  the 
structure  of  the,  as  illustrating  the 
south-easterly  attenuation  of  the  car- 
boniferous sedimentary  rocks  of  the 
north  of  England,  62. 

♦Perkins  ( W.),  exploration  of  the  Grand 
Chaco  in  La  Plata,  with  an  accotmt  of 
the  Indians,  127. 

Peru,  Prof.  A.  Kaimondy  on  the  Wild 
Indians  inhabiting  the  forests  of 
Huanta,  129. 

Peterhead,  C.  W.  Peach  on  the  naked- 
eyed  medusae  found  at,  96. 

♦Phipson  (Dr.  L.  T.)  on  the  phenomena 
which  occur  when  magnetized  steel 
is  dissolved  in  acids^  14. 

Phosphatic  deposit,  J.  F.  Walker  on  a 
new,  73. 

♦Phosphorus,  Dr.  J.  Moffat  on  the  lumi- 
nosity of,  11. 

Photo^phs,  enamel,  notice  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  respecting,  executed 
by  Mr.  M*Raw,  8. 

Photography,  John  Spiller  on  certain 
new  processes  in,  45. 

♦Photometer,  W.  Crookes  on  a  new 
polarizing^  32. 

Pim,  Captam  Bedford  on  the  mining 
district  of  Chontales,  Nicaragua,  127. 

♦Plant  (John)  on  the  geolcOT  and  fossils 
of  the  Lingula-flags  at  Upper  Maw- 
ddach,  North  Wales,  72. 

Plant-acclimatization,  Dr.  W.  Lauder 
Lindsay  on,  in  Scotland,  with  especial 
reference  to  Tussac  grass,  88. 

Plantations,  Dr.  Grierson  on  the  de- 
struction of,  by  a  species  of  vole,  82. 

Plants  (rare),  Prof,  mlfour  on  some, 
recently  collected  in  Scotland,  79. 

Poisons,  Dr.  Mcintosh  on  experiments 
with,  on  young  salmon,  102. 

Polli  (Dr.)  on  the  antiseptic  properties 
of  the  sulphites,  103. 

Polymorphism,  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay 


on,  in  the  fructification  of  lichens, 
89. 

Porter  (Henry  J.  Ker)  on  the  prevalence 
of  "Spedalske"  or  leprosy  in  the 
kingdom  of  Norway,  144. 

*Power  looms,  J.  K,  Caird  on  an  iron 
camb  for,  153. 

Pratt  (J.  J.)  on  the  colony  of  New  Scot- 
land in  Southern  Africa,  128. 

Prehistoric  and  'Anthropological  Con- 
gress, Sir  R.  I.  Murcnison,  Bart.,  on 
the,  126. 

Prisons,  Sir  John  Bowring  on  productive 
labour  in,  as  associated  with  the  re- 
formation of  criminals,  135. 

Protagon,  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  on,  in 
relation  to  the  molecular  theory  of 
organization,  97. 

Puydt  (Lucien  de^,  exploration  of  the 
isthmus  of  Darien^  with  a  view  to 
discovering  a  practical  line  for  a  ship 
canal,  128. 

Pyr^n^es,  C.  Martins  et  E.  Oollomb  sur 
I'ancien  glacier  de  la  vailed  d'Argelds 
dans  les,  66. 

•Pyrenees,  P.  W.  Stuart  Menteath  on 
tertiary  and  posttertiaiy  action  in  the, 
70. 

•Quinine,  Wentworth  L.  Scott  on  the 
presence  of,  and  other  alkaloids  in  the 
animal  economy,  104. 

Racines  adrif^es,  Profl  C.  Martins  sur 
les,  ou  vessies  natatoires,  la  synonymie 
etc.  de  quelques  esp^ces  aquatiques  du 
genre  Jussissa,  163. 

Ramiondy  (Prof.  A.)  on  the  Wild  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  forests  of  Huanta, 
Peru,  129. 

Rain-gauges,  John  Thruston  on  the 
evaporation  from,  28. 

Rankme  (Pro£  W.  J.  Macquom)  on  the 
approximate  drawing  of  circular  arcs 
of  given  lengths,  5 ;  Address  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Medianical  Section,  149. 

and  J.  R.   Napier  on  the  use  of 

moveable  seats  for  slide-valves,  166. 

Reaping-machinery,  Rev.  P.  Bell  on, 

•Refraction,  double,  A.  R.  Catton  on 
the  theory  of,  10. 

•Renals  (E.)  on  arbitration  in  the  Not- 
tin£[ham  hosiery  manufacture,  145. 

Repmes,  Charles  JMartins  sur  une  com- 
paraison  des  membres  pelviens  et 
thoraciques  chez  Thomme,  les  mam- 
miferes,  les  oiseaux,  et  les,  ddduite  de 
la  torsion  de  Thum^rus,  158. 

Respiration,  Dr.  G.  Ogilvie  on  the  adap- 
12* 
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tatiou  of  the  8ti*ucture  of  the  bird's 
cgff  to  the  function  of,  102. 

•Richardson  (Dr.  W.  B.)  on  coagulation 
of  the  blood — a  correction  of  the  am- 
monia theory,  103;  on  some  effects 
produced  by  applying  extreme  cold  to 
certain  parts  ot  the  nervous  system, 
103. 

•Robertson  (A.),  statistics  of  the  social 
condition  of  Dundee,  146. 

Robinson  (Dr.  G.)  on  certain  effects  of 
the  concentrated  solar  rays  upon  the 
tissues  of  living  animals  immersed  in 
water,  103. 

•Rock-crystal,  A.  Claudet  on  photogra- 
phic portraits  obtained  by  single  lenses 
of,  10. 

•Rogers  (Prof.  J.  E.  T.)  on  the  funds 
available  for  developing  the  machinery 
of  education,  145. 

Roofs  and  bridges.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  on 
the  theory  of  aiagrams  of  forces  as 
applied  to,  156. 

Rose,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  on  polliniferous 
ovules  in  a,  93. 

Russell  (R.)  on  some  deductions  by  Dr. 
Tyndall  from  his  recent  experiments 
regarding  the  radiant  and  absorptive 
properties  of  vapour  in  the  atmospnere, 

Russian  America,  P.  N.  Compton  on  the 
coast  of,  114. 

St.  Andrews,  Dr.  Mcintosh  on  the  anne- 
lids of,  92 ;  on  the  invertebrate  marine 
fauna  and  fishes  of,  92. 

Salmon,  Dr.  Mcintosh  on  experiments 
with  poisons  &c.  on  yoimg,  102. 

Sardinia,  Gordon  Davis  on  the  calamine 
deposits  of,  58. 

Schvarcz  (Dr.  Julius)  on  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth,  73. 

Schenk  (R.)  and  J.  A.  Wanklyn  on  the 
synthesis  of  caproic  acid,  46'. 

Schists,  D.  T.  Ansted  on  the  passage  of, 
into  granite  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
54. 

Scinde,  Western,  exploration  of,  and 
Beloochistan  with  a  view  to  examin- 
ing the  subterranean  supply  of  water, 
113. 

Scotland,  Prof.  Balfour  on  some  rare 
plants  recently  collected  in,  79. 

• ,  Rev.  W.  II.  Cros^kev  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  Glacial  shell-beds  of  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  to  those  of  the  west 
of,  58. 

,  A.  Geikie  on  the  progress  of  the 

geological  survey  of,  GO. 

,  Prof.  Ijcouo  Levi  on  the  condition 


and  proflp?es8  o^  in  relation  to  Eng^ 
and  Ireland,  140. 
Scotland,  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay  antia 
goldfields  of,  64;  on  plant-acdimt- 
tization  in,  with  special  referonee  to 
Tussacgrass,  88. 

•Scott  (Wentworth  L.)  on  the  lisil- 
phite  of  calcium  as  a  preserrstiTe  d 
animal  substances,  40 ;  on  the  artificiil 
production  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  40 ;  on 
the  presence  of  quinine  and  other  al- 
kaloids in  the  animal  economy,  101 

Sea,  Dr.  Collingwood  on  pelagic  noftdnf 
animals  observed  at,  81. 

Sea-cli£&,  old,  D.  Milne  Home  on  the. 
and  submarine  banks  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  61. 

Sea-dust,  Trichodesmium  or,  Dr.  Qd- 
lingwood  on,  81. 

Seal-tishing,  James  Yeaman  on,  ts  pro- 
secuted by  the  North-Sea  fleet  hailbf 
from  Dundee,  148. 

Sharpey  (Dr.  W.),  Address  as  PreadaS 
of  the  Biological  Section,  74. 

Shetland,  notice  of  dredging  hy  the  kle 
H.  P.  C.  Moller  off  Fair  Isle  betwea 
Orkney  and,  93. 

,  C.  W.  Peach  on  the  fructificau« 

of  Griffithsia  coralUnay  found  in  tk 
West  Voe,  Outskerries,  96. 

Shipbuilding,  Henry  Gourlay  on  the. 
at  Dimdee,  137. 

•Ships'  boats,  George  Fawcus  oa  tk 
stowage  of,  154. 

Siemens  (C.  W.)  on  the  inducdon-sptft 
apparatus  for  illuminating  beicoa* 
and  buoys  used  in  the  first  expco- 
ments  made  for  the  Northern  I^' 
Board,  14. 

Simpson  (Dr.  Maxwell)  and  Dr.  A  G«o- 
tier  on  a  compound  formed  ty  tk 
direct  union  of  aldehyde  and  anhj* 
drous  prussic  acid,  40;  on  the  ^• 
mation  of  succinic  acid  from  chJoo* 
of  ethylidene,  42. 

Skiddaw  slates.  Dr.  H.  A.  Nicholson  oa 
the  Graptolites  of  the,  71. 

Slide-valves,  J.  R.  Napier  and  Prot " 
J.  M.  Rankine  on  the  use  of  nw^** 
able  seats  for,  156. 

•Smith  (R.)  on  the  gaseous  product* « 
the  destructive  distillation  of  hydi^ 
carbons  obtained  from  shales  and  cow 
at  low  and  high  temperatures,  43. 

Soap-bubble,  Sir  D.  Brewster  on  we 
colours  of  the,  6. 

•Sodium,  J.  A.  Wanklyn  on  the  action 
of,  on  valerianic  and  simihu"  ethers 
47. 

Solar  rays,  Dr.  G.  Robinson  on  certain 
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effects  of  the  concentrated,  upon  the 
tissues  of  living  animftls  immersed  in 
water,  103. 
Spectroscope,  E.  Ray  Lankester's  ohser- 
vations  with  the,  on  animal  suhstances, 
101. 
Spectrum,  radiant,  Sir^D.  Brewster  on 

the,  8. 
*'  Spedalske"  or  leprosy,  H.  J.  Ker  Por- 
ter on  the  preyalence  of,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Norway,  144. 
Spence  (Peter)  on  the  economization  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  copper-smelting, 
43. 
Spiller  (John)  on  the  preservation  of 
stone,  44;  on  certain  new  processes 
in  photomphy,  46. 
Stanaards,  Warden  of  the,  reasons  why 
the  office  o^  should  include  standard 
weights  and  measures  of  the  metric 
1  system  in  addition  to  those  of  the  im- 

perial weights  and  measures,  147. 
[       Steam-hoiler,  marine,  J.  Lewis  on  an 
improved,  165. 
•Steam  cultivation,  David  Greig  on,  156. 
I       Steel,  Dr.  J.  D.  Everett  on  the  results  of 

experiments  on  the  rigidity  of,  153. 
f       Steel  and  iron,  Ferdinand  Kohn  on  the, 
J  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  155. 

,  John  Femie  on  the,  shown  at  the 

I  Paris  Exhibition,  154. 

Stereoscope,  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  on  a  real- 
I  image,  11. 

Stevenson  (T.)  on  a  proposal  to  illumi- 
nate beacons  and  buoys,  by  electricity 
conveyed  through    submarine  wires 
connected  with  the  shore,  14. 
Stewart  (Dr.  Balfour)  on  the  errors  of 

aneroids  at  varioiis  pressures,  20. 
Stone,  John  Spiller  on  the  preservation 

of,  44. 
Storm-warnings,  Colonel  S^kes  on  their 

importance  and  practicability,  27. 
•Streets,  Joseph  Mitchell  on  a  new  mode 

of  constructmg  the  siurface  of,  166. 
Stuart  (Major  K.)  on  the  Vlakhs  of 

Mount  Pindus,  130. 
Succinic  acid.  Dr.  Maxwell  Simpson  on 
the  formation  of,    from  chloride  of 
ethylidene,  42. 
Sulpmtes,  Dt,  PoUi  on  the  antiseptic 

properties  of  the^  103. 

Sulphur,  I.  Lowthian  Bell  on  a  method 

of  recovering,  and  oxide  of  manganese 

used  at  Dieuze,  near  Nancy,  France,  31. 

Sulphurous    acid,  P.   Spence    on    the 

economization  of,  in  copper-smelting, 

43. 

Sutherland,  C.  W.  Peach  on  fossil  fishes 

of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of,  72. 
Sykes    (Colonel)    on    storm-warnings, 


their  importance  and  practicability, 
27;  on  tne  report  upon  the  state  of 
the  empire  of  France^  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  Legislative  Bodv,  Febru- 
ary 1867, 146. 
•Symmetry,  laws  of,  A.  R.  Catton  on 
the,  10. 

•Tait  (P.  M.}  on  the  population  and 

mortality  or  Calcutta,  145. 
Taylor  (John  E.)  on  the  relation  of  the 

upper  and  lower  crags  in  Norfolk,  157. 
Tennant  (Major  J.  F.)  on  the  preparations 

for  observing    the    total    eclipse  of 

August  1868,  5. 
Tertiary  and  quaternary  deposits.  Rev.  J. 

Gunn  on,  in  the  Eastern  Coimties,  60. 
•Topaz,  A.   Claudet  on    photographic 

portraits  obtained  by  single  lenses  of, 

Thermometer,  telegraphic,  Prof.  C. 
Wheatstone  on  a  new.  11. 

Thompson  (Prof  Allen),  exhibition  of 
microscopical  preparations  by,  104. 

•Thoms  (P.  H.)  on  community  of  lan- 
guage and  uniformity  of  notation, 
weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  146. 

Thomson's  (Sir  W.)  Address  to  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Section, 
1 ;  on  a  self-acting  electrostatic  accu- 
mulator, 16;  on  a  series  of  electro- 
meters for  comparative  measurements 
through  great  range,  16;  on  volta- 
convection  by  flame,  17;  on  electric 
machines  founded  on  induction  and 
convection,  18. 

•Thruston  (John)  on  evaporation  from 
rain-gauges,  28. 

Thysanura,  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  some 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  the,  91. 

Tnchodesmium,  Dr.  Collinffwood  on,  81. 

Tristram  (Rev.  H.  B.)  on  uxe  zoological 
aspects  of  the  grouse-disease,  97. 

• on  the  districts  of  Palestine  as  yet 

imperfectly  explored,  131. 

Tunnelling,  General  Haupt  on  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery  to  boring  and, 
155. 

Turner  (Prof.),  exhibition  of  microsco- 
pical prepanttions,  104 ;  on  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  pilot  whale,  104. 

Tussac  grass,  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay  on 
plant-acclimatization  in  Scotland  with 
special  reference  to,  88. 

Tyndall's  (Dr.)  deductions  regarding  the 
radiant  and  absorptive  properties  of 
vapour,  R.  RusseU  on,  II. 

Ucayali,  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Mayne  on 
a  Peruvian  expedition  up  the  rivers 
Pachitea  and,  131. 
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Upware,  Cambridgeshire,  J.  F.  Walker 
on  a  new  phosphatic  deposit  near,  73. 

•Urquhart  rW.  W.)  on  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties the  scientific  engineer  meets 
with  in  practice,  167. 

Vancouver's  Island,  P.  N.  Compton  on 

the  coast  of,  114. 
Vegetable  growths,  Dr.  J.  D.  Ileaton  on 

certain  simulations  of,  by  mineral  sub- 
stances, 83. 
Vegs,  II.  C.  Criswick  on  life  amongst 

the,  116. 
Vessels,  speed  of,  Admiral  Sir  E.  Bel- 
cher on  methods  for  testing  the,  over 

the  measured  mile,  163. 
Vessies  natatoires  (Prof.  0.  Martins)  sur 

les  racines  a^riflres  ou,  la  synonymie 

etc.  de  quelques  esp^ces  aquatiques  du 

genre  Jussisea,  1G3. 
•Vision,    binocular,  A.   Claudet  on   a 

new  fact  of,  10. 
Vital  action,  Dr.  J.  Davy  on  the  influence 

of  atmospheric  air  on,  as  tested  by  the 

air-pimip,  100. 
Vlakhs,    Major  R.   Stuart  on  the,  of 

Mount  Pindus,  130. 
Vole,  Dr.  Grierson  on  the  destmction  of 

plantations  at  Drumlanrig  by  a  species 

of,  82. 
Volta-convection    by    flame,    Sir    W. 

Thomson  on,  17. 

Walker  (J.  F.)  on  a  new  phosjjhatic  de- 
posit near  Upware,  Cambridgeshire, 

Wallace  (A.  R.)  on  bird's  nests  and 
their  nlumago,  or  the  relation  between 
sexual  diflerences  of  colour  and  the 
mode  of  nidification  in  birds,  97. 

Wallace  (Messrs.  Mayne  and)  on  a  Peru- 
vian expedition  up  the  rivers  Ucayali 
and  Pachitea,  131. 

Walvisch  Bay,  Thomas  Baines  on,  and 
the  ports  of  South- West  Africa,  113. 

•Wanklyn  (J.  A.)  on  the  existence  of 
putrescible  matter  in  river  and  lake 
waters,  47 ;  on  the  action  of  sodium 
on  valerianic  and  similar  ethers,  47. 

and  R.  Schenk  on  the  synthesis  of 

caproic  acid,  46. 

Warden  (Alexander  J.)  on  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Dundee  and  neigh- 
bourhood, 146. 

Warden  of  the  Standards,  reasons  why 
the  office  o^  should  include  standard 
weights  and  measures  of  the  metric 
system  in  addition  to  those  of  the  im- 
perial weights  and  measures,  147. 

Warren  (T.  T.  Bruce)  on  the  electrical 
resistances  of  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  47. 


Water,  J.  W.  Barnes  on  an  ex^ormtion 
of  Beloochistan  and  Western  Scinde, 
with  a  view  to  examining  the  subter- 
ranean supply  of,  113. 

,  Dugald  Campbell  on  Messrs.  Wan- 
klyn, Chapman,  and  Smith's  method 
of  determining  nitrogenous  matter 
in,  32. 

,  Dr.  G.  Robinson  on  certain  eff*ect3 

of  the  concentrated  solar  rays  upon  the 
tissues  of  living  animals  inmieraed  in, 
103. 

•Waters,  river  and  lake,  J.  A.  Wan- 
klyn on  the  existence  of  putreecTUe 
matter  in,  47. 

Weldon  (Walter)  on  a  ne\v  manufactu- 
ring process  for  the  perpetual  regene- 
ration of  oxide  of  manganese  uaed  m 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  MEETINGS,  at  York 
and  Oxford,  1831  and  1832,  Published  at  Us.  6d. 

Contents  :— Prof.  Airy,  on  the  Progress  of  Astronomy ;— J.  W,  Lubbock,  on  the  Tides ; 
—Prof.  Forbes,  on  the  Present  State  of  Meteorology ; — ^Prof.  Powell,  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  Science  of  Radiant  Heat ;— Prof.  Gumming,  on  Therroo»BIectricity ;-— Sir  D.  Brewster, 
on  the  Progress  of  Optics  j— Rev.  W,  Wliewell,  on  the  Present  State  of  Mineralogy ;— Rev. 
W.  D.  Conybcare,  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  State  of  Qeology  {•^Dr.  Prichard't 
Review  of  Philological  and  Physical  Researches. 

Together  with  Papers  on  Mathematics,  Optics,  Acoustics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Chemistry, 
Meteorology,  Geography,  Geology,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  and  the  ArU  i 
and  an  Exposition  of  the  Objects  and  Plan  of  the  Association,  &c. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  THIRD  MEETING,  at  Cambridge,  1833, 
Published  at  I2s. 

CoNTBNTf  t — ^Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  $<*John  Taylor,  on  Mineral  Veins  ; — Dr. 
Lindley,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Botany ; — Dr.  Henry,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  Sy- 
stem ;— P.  Barlow,  on  the  Strength  of  Materials } — S.  H.  Christie,  on  the  Magnetism  of  the 
Earth  ;-»Rev.  J.  Challis,  on  the  Analytical  Theory  of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics; — 
G.  Rennie,  on  Hydraulics  as  a  Branch  of  Engineering,  Part  I. ; — Rev.  G.  Peacock,  on  certain 
Branches  of  Analysis. 

Together  with  papers  oa  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Philosophical  Instruments  and  Mecha- 
nical Arts,  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  History  of  Science. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  FOURTH  MEETING,  at  Edinburgh,  1834, 
Published  at  \Ss. 

Contents  : — H.  G.  Rogers,  on  the  Geology  of  North  America  j — ^Dr,  C.  Henry,  on  the 
Laws  of  Contagion ; — Prof.  Clark,  on  Animal  Physiology ; — Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  on  Zoology  >— 
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Rev.  J.  Challis,  on  Capillary  Attraction  ; — ^ProC  Lloyd,  on  Physical  OpUcs ; — G.  Rennie,  m 
Hydraulics,  Part  II. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  and  Recommendations  of  the  Assodatin 
and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  FIFTH  MEETING,  at  Dublin,  1835,  Pd- 
lishedai  \Zs,  6d. 

Contents  : — Rev.  W.  Whewell,  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  Condition  of  & 
Mathematical  Theories  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Heat;  —  A.  Quetelet,  Aperfs  ^ 
TEtat  actuel  des  Sciences  Math^matiques  chez  les  Beiges; — Capt.  E.  Sabine,  on  the  Flie- 
nomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Prof.  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Address,  and  R^ 
commendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  SIXTH  MEETING,  at  Bristol,  1836, /V^ 
lishedat\28. 

Contents  : — Prof.  Dauheny,  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  with  respect  to  Misfr 
ral  and  Thermal  Waters; — Major  E.  Sabine,  on  the  Direction  and  Intensity  of  the  Terrr^nil 
Magnetic  Force  in  Scotland ; — J.  Richardson,  on  North  American  Zoology ; — Rev.  J.  Chillft 
on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Fluids ; — J.  T.  Mackay,  a  Comparative  View  of  the  msre 
remarkable  Plants  which  characterize  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  andtk 
South-west  of  Scotland,  &c. ; — J.  T.  Mackay,  Comparative  Geographical  Notices  of  tt« 
more  remarkable  Plants  which  characterize  Scotland  and  Ireland ; — Report  of  the  London  S^ 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Section  on  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart; — Second  Rep«t 
of  the  Dublin  Sub-Comroittee  on  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart ; — Report  of  the  DuUa 
Committee  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System ; — J.  W.  Lubbock,  Aocoic^ 
of  the  Recent  Discussions  of  Observations  of  the  Tides; — Riev.  B.  Powell,  on  determininf  tk 
Refractive  Indices  for  the  Standard  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  in  various  media; — Dr.  Hodgkia, 
on  the  Communication  between  the  Arteries  and  Absorbents ; — Prof.  Phillips,  Report  of  Expcfr 
ments  on  Subterranean  Temperature ; — Prof.  Hamilton,  on  the  Validity  of  a  Method  receotl; 
proposed  by  G.  B.  Jerrard,  for  Transforming  and  Resolving  Equations  of  Elevated  Degreei. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Prof.  Daubeny's  Address,  and  RecosuDce- 
dations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  SEVENTH  MEETING,  at  Liverpool,  1837, 
PtibUshedai\6s.6d. 

Contents  : — Major  E.  Sabine,  on  the  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Intensity  obaerred  at  £^ 
ferent  points  of  the  Earth's  Surface; — Rev.  W.  Taylor,  on  the  various  modes  of  Printing fef 
the  Use  of  the  Blind ; — J.  W.  Lubbock,  on  the  Discussions  of  Observations  of  the  Tides;- 
Prof.  T.  Thomson,  on  the  Difference  between  the  Composition  of  Cast  Iron  produced  by  tk 
Cold  and  Hot  Blast ; — Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson,  on  the  Determination  of  the  Constant  of  NuUtigB 
by  the  Greenwich  Observations ; — R.  W.  Fox,  Experiments  on  the  Electricity  of  Metslfe 
Veins,  and  the  Temperature  of  Mines; — ^Provisional  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medicai 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  appointed  to  inyestigate  the  Composition  of  Secretions, sad 
the  Organs  producing  them ; — Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  Report  from  the  Committee  for  inquiring  into 
the  Analysis  of  the  Glands,  &c.  of  the  Human  Body ; — Second  Report  of  the  London  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  Medical  Section,  on  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the  Hearth- 
Prof.  Johnston,  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  in  regard  to  Dimorphous  Bodies;— 
Lt.-Col.  Sykes,  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Four  Collectorates  of  Dukhun,  under  the  British  G«* 
vernment; — E.Hodgkinson,  on  the  relative  Strength  and  other  Mechanical  Properties  of  Ins 
obtained  from  the  Hot  and  Cold  Blast ; — W.  Fairbairn,  on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties 
of  Iron  obtained  from  the  Hot  and  Cold  Blast; — Sir  J.  Robison,  and  J.  S.  Russell,  Report <^ 
the  Committee  on  Waves ; — Note  by  Major  Sabine,  being  an  Appendix  to  his  Report  on  the 
Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Intensity  observed  at  different  Points  of  the  Earth's  Surftccr- 
J.  Yates,  on  the  Growth  of  Plants  under  Glass,  and  without  any  free  communication  widi  th 
outward  Air,  on  the  Plan  of  Mr.  N.  J,  Ward,  of  London. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Prof.  Traill's  Address,  and  Recommends- 
tions  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  EIGHTH  MEETING,  at  Newcastle,  lasft 
Published  at  \58. 
Contents  : — Rev.  W.  Whewell,  Account  of  a  Level  Line,  measured  from  the  Bristol  CbiB* 
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net  to  the  RngHsh  Channel,  by  Mr.  Bunt ; — ^Report  on  the  Discussions  of  Tides,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rer.  W.  Whewellj — W.  S.  Harris,  Account  of  the  Progress  and 
State  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  at  Plymouth ; — Mi^or  £.  Sabine,  on  the  Magnetic 
Isoclinal  and  Isodynamic  Lines  in  the  British  Islands; — D. Lardner,  LL.D.,  on  the  Determi- 
nation of  the  Mean  Numerical  Valaes  of  Railway  Constants ; — "EL  Mallet,  First  Report  upon 
ExperimenU  upon  the  Action  of  Sea  and  River  Water  upon  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron; — R. 
Mallet,  on  the  Action  of  a  Heat  of  212°  Fahr.,  when  long  continued,  on  Inorganic  and  Organic 
Substances. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Mr.  Murchison's  Address,  and  Recommen- 
dations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  NINTH  MEETING,  at  BirmiDgham,  1839, 
I^ublished  at  138. 6d. 

Contents: — Rev.  B.  Powell,  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  Refractive 
Indices,  for  the  Standard  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  in  different  media ; — Report  on  the  Ap- 
plication of  the  Sum  assigned  for  Tide  Calculations  to  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  in  a  Letter  from  T.  O. 
Bunt,  Esq. ; — H.  L.  Pattinson,  on  some  Galvanic  Experiments  to  determine  the  Existence  or 
Non-Existence  of  Electrical  Currents  among  Stratified  Rocks,  particularly  those  of  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone  formation,  constituting  the  Lead  Measures  of  Alton  Moor; — Sir  D.  Brewster, 
Reports  respecting  the  two  series  of  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations  kept  in  Scotland ; — 
Report  on  the  subject  of  a  series  of  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  British  Association  at  thei  r 
Meeting  in  August  1838,  at  Newcastle ;—R.  Owen,  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles;— E. 
Forbes,  Report  on  the  Distribution  of  Pulmoniferous  Mollusca  in  the  British  Isles; — W.  S. 
Harris,  Third  Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Register  at  Plymouth 
Dockyard. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt's  Address,  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  TENTH   MEETING,  at  Glasgow,   1840, 
Published  at  IBs. 

Contents  : — Rev.  B.  Powell,  Report  on  the  recent  Progress  of  discovery  relative  to  Radiant 
Heat,  supplementary  to  a  former  Report  on  the  same  subject  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ; — J.  D.  Forbes,  Supple- 
mentary Report  on  Meteorology  ; — W.  S.  Harris,  Report  on  Prof.  Whewell's  Anemometer, 
now  in  operation  at  Plymouth ;— Report  on  *'  The  Motion  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart,"  by  the 
London  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  for  1839-40  ;— -Prof.  Schonbein,  an  Account  of 
Researches  in  Electro-Chemistry ; — R.  Mallet,  Second  Report  upon  the  Action  of  Air  and 
Water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  clear  or  foul,  and  at  various  temperatures,  upon  Cast  Iron, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Steel ; — R.  W.  Fox,  Report  on  some  Observations  on  Subterranean  Tem- 
perature ; — A.  F.  Osier,  Report  on  the  Observations  recorded  during  the  years  1837, 1838, 1839, 
and  1840,  by  the  Self-registering  Anemometer  erected  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Bir- 
mingham ; — Sir  D.  Brewster,  Report  respecting  the  two  Series  of  Hourly  Meteorological  Ob* 
servations  kept  at  Inverness  and  Kingussie,  firom  Nov.  Ist,  1838  to  Nov.  1st,  1839; — W. 
Thompson,  Report  on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland  :  Div.  Vertehrata ; — C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D., 
Ucportof  Experiments  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Lungs  and  Air-Tubes ; — Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow, 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Mr,  Murchison  and  Major  £.  Sabine's 
Address,  and  Recommendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ELEVENTH  MEETING,  at  Plymouth, 
1841,  Published  at  13*.  6d. 

Contents  : — Rev.  P.  Kelland,  on  the  Present  state  of  our  Theoretical  and  Experimental 
Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Conduction  of  Heat ; — G.  L.  Roupell,  M.D.,  Report  on  Poisons  ;— 
T.  G.  Bunt,  Report  on  Discussions  of  Bristol  Tides,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell; 
— D.  Ross,  Report  on  the  Discussions  of  Leith  Tide  Observations,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Whewell ; — W.  S.  Harris,  upon  the  working  of  Whewell's  Anemometer  at  Plymouth 
during  the  past  year; — Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing the  scientific  cooperation  of  the  British  Association  in  the  System  of  Simultaneous  Obser- 
vations in  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Meteorology  ; — Reports  of  Committees  appointed  to  pro~ 
vide  Meteorological  Instruments  for  the  use  of  M.  Agassis  and  Mr.  M'Cord ; — Report  of  a  Corn- 
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mlttce  to  superintend  the  reduction  of  Meteorological  ObterratkHis ;— Bepoit  of  t  C«a> 
mittee  for  revising  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Stars ; — Report  of  a  Committee  for  oUtiunf  Is. 
struments  and  Registers  to  record  Shocks  and  Earthquakes  in  Scotland  and  Inland;  Bspti 
a  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  Vegetative  Powers  in  Seeds  ; — Dr.  UodgUn,  on  lofnsi 
Into  the  Races  of  Man ; — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  how  tn  the  Deaden 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  Condition  of  the  Upper  Strata  of  the  Atmosphere  may  be  wyyfcd  ^ 
means  of  Ascents  in  Balloons  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  the  probable  expense  of  sodi  Eipc* 
ments,  and  to  draw  up  Directions  for  Observers  in  such  drcumstances  ; — R.  Owen,  Sepot 
on  British  Fossil  Reptiles ; — Reports  on  the  Determination  of  the  Mean  Value  of  Rsiiiy 
Constants  ;— >D.  Lardner,  LL.D.,  Second  and  concluding  Report  on  the  Detenmoatkm  dtit 
Mean  Value  of  Railway  Constants; — E.  Woods,  Report  on  Railway  Constants, — Report  of  i 
Committee  on  the  Construction  of  a  Constant  Indicator  for  Steam- Engines. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Prof.  Whewell's  AddreeSy  and  Bcconn. 
dations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  TWELFTH  MEETING,  at  MandMiter 
184^2,  Published  at  lOs.  Sd. 

Contents  : — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  cooperation  of  the  Biidik 
Association  in  the  System  of  Simultaneous  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Obserradooi^ 
J.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Report  on  the  present  State  of  the  Ichthyology  of  New  Zealiai;- 
W.  S.  Harris,  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Meteorological  Observations  at  Plymouth ;— Seeoel 
Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  make  Experiments  on  the  Growth  and  Vitality  of  See^; 
— C.  Vignoles,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Railway  Sections  ; — Report  of  the  Comaias 
for  the  Preservation  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  ; — Lyon  Playfair,  M.D^  Abtfnc 
of  Prof.  Liebig's  Report  on  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathdogy;- 
R.  Owen,  Report  on  the  British  Fossil  Mammalia,  Part  I. ;— R.  Hunt,  Researches  «b  6e 
Influence  of  Light  on  the  Germination  of  Seeds  and  the  Growth  of  Plants ; — L.  Agassis,  B^ 
on  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Devonian  System  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  ; — W.  Fairbaini,  ip- 
pendix  to  a  Report  on  the^Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Cast  Iron  obtained  from  the  & 
and  Cold  Blast ; — D.  Milne,  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Registering  Shocks  of  Eartfaqsahi 
in  Great  Britain  ; — Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  construction  of  a  Constant  Indicstorfe 
Steam- Engines,  and  for  the  determination  of  the  Velocity  of  the  Piston  of  the  Self-acting  £:• 
gine  at  diffbrent  periods  of  ihe  Stroke  ; — J.  S.  Russell,  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Rw" 
Ships  ;— Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  "to  consider  of  the  Rules  by  which  the  KomesA- 
ture  of  Zoology  may  be  established  on  a  uniform  and  permanent  basis  j  ** — Report  of  *  Cob- 
mittee  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  large  Towns  in  Scotland ; — Provisional  Reports,  and  Nod* 
of  Progress  in  special  Researches  entrusted  to  Committees  and  Individuals. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Lord  Francis  Egerton's  Address,  sni  ^ 
commendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  THIRTEENTH  MEETING,  at  Co* 
184^3,  Published  at  \2s. 

Contents  : — Robert  Mallet,  Third  Report  upon  the  Action  of  Air  and  Water,  wbetj^ 
fresh  or  salt,  clear  or  foul,  and  at  Various  Temperatures,  upon  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  lw»»^ 
Steel ; — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  cooperation  of  the  British*- 
sociation  in  the  System  of  Simultaneous  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations  r^ 
J.  F.  W.  Herscbel,  Bart.,  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  Reduction  of  Metw^ 
logical  Observations; — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  for  Experiments  on  Stt*"- 
Engines; — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  continue  their  Experiments  on  theVitiBi! 
of  Seeds ; — J.  S.  Russell,  Report  of  a  Series  of  Observations  on  the  Tides  of  the  Friw  * 
Forth  and  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland; — J.  S.  Russell,  Notice  of  a  Report  of  the  Conuntt» 
on  the  Form  of  Ships; — J.  Blake,  Report  on  the  Physiological  Action  of  Medicines;— R«P 
of  the  Committee  on  Zoological  Nomenclature ; — Report  of  the  Committee  for  Begi«tP"J 
the  Shocks  of  Earthquakes,  and  making  such  Meteorological  Observations  as  may  appcs' 
them  desirable  ; — Report  of  the  Committee  for  conducting  ExperimenU  with  Captive  BsHo**- 
— Prof.  WheaUtone,  Appendix  to  the  Report; — Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Trandiws 
and  Publication  of  Foreign  Scientific  Memoirs ; — C.  W.  Peach,  on  the  Habits  of  the  MiJ^ 
Testacea ; — E.  Forbes,  Report  on  the  Mollusca  and  Radiata  of  the  £gean  Sea,  and  on^ 
distribution,  considered  as  bearing  on  Geology  ; — L.  Agassis,  Synoptical  Table  of  Bn^ 
Fossil  Fishes,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Geological  Formations ;— R.  Owen,  Report  fls  Jj 
British  Fossil  Mammalia,  Part  II.  ;^E.  W.  Binney,  Report  on  the  excavation  msde  st  ^ 
Junction  of  the  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone  with  the  Coal  Measures  at  Collyhu'*'^ 
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Thompion,  Report  on  (he  Fauna  of  Ireland :  Div.  Iwteriebraia ; — Provisional  Reports,  and 
Notices  of  Progress  in  Special  Researches  entrusted  to  Committees  and  Individuals. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Earl  of  Rosse's  Address,  and  Recommen- 
dations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  FOURTEENTH  MEETING,  at  York,  1844, 
PttbUshed  at  £l. 

Contents  : — W.  B.  Carpenter,  on  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Shells  ; — J.  Alder  and  A. 
Hancocic,  Report  on  the  British  Nudibranchiate  MoUusca ; — R.  Hunt,  Researches  on  the 
Influence  of  Light  on  the  Germination  of  Seeds  and  the  Growth  of  Plants; — Report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  in  1840,  for  revising  the  Nomenclature  of  the 
Stars ; — Lt-Col.  Sabine,  on  the  Meteorology  of  Toronto  in  Canada ;-— J.  Black  wall.  Report 
on  some  recent  researches  into  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Economy  of  the  Araneidea 
made  in  Great  Britain ; — Earl  of  Rosse,  on  the  Construction  of  large  Reflecting  Telescopes ; 
-—Rev.  W.  y.  Harcourt,  Report  on  a  Gas-furnace  for  Experiments  on  Vitrifaction  and  other 
Applications  of  High  Heat  in  the  Laboratory ; — Report  of  the  Committee  for  Registering 
Earthquake  Shocks  in  Scotland; — Report  of  a  Committee  for  Experiments  on  Steam-Engines; 
-—Report  of  the  Committee  to  investigate  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race  {—Fourth  Report 
of  a  Committee  appointed  to  continue  their  Experiments  on  the  Vitality  of  Seeds ; — W.  Falr- 
bairn,  on  the  Consumption  of  Fuel  and  the  Prevention  of  Smoke ;— F.  Ronalds,  Report  con- 
cerning the  Observatory  of  the  British  Association  at  Kew ; — Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  conduct  the  Cooperation  of  the  British  Association  in  the  System  of  Simulta- 
neous Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations; — Prof.  Forchhammer  on  the  influence 
of  Pucoidal  Plants  upon  the  Formations  of  the  Earth,  on  Metamorphism  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Metamorphosis  of  the  Scandinavian  Alum  Slate ; — H.  E.  Strickland,  Report  on 
the  recent  Progress  and  Present  Slate  of  Ornithology ; — T.  Oldham,  Report  of  Committee 
appointed  to  conduct  Observations  |on  Subterranean  Temperature  in  Ireland ; — Prof.  Owen^ 
Report  on  the  Extinct  Mammals  of  Australia,  with  descriptions  of  certain  Fossils  indicative 
of  the  former  existence  in  that  continent  of  large  Marsupial  Representatives  of  the  Order 
Pachydermata ; — ^W.  S,  Harris,  Report  on  the  working  of  Whewell  and  Osier's  Anemometers 
at  Plymouth,  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843  ; — W.  R.  Blrt,  Report  on  Atmospheric  Waves  t 
— L.  Agassis,  Rapport  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles  de  I'Argile  de  Londres,  with  translation ; — J. 
S.  Russell,  Report  on  Waves ; — Provisional  Reports,  and  Notices  of  Progress  in  Special  Re- 
searches entrusted  to  Committees  and  Individuals. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Dean  of  Ely's  Address,  and  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  FIFTEENTH  MEETING,  at  Cambridge, 
\S^,  Published  at  \2s. 

CoNTBNTS : — Seventh  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  Cooperation  of  the 
British  Association  in  the  System  of  Simultaneous  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions ; — Lt.-Col.  Sabine,  on  some  points  in  the  Meteorology  of  Bombay  ; — J.  Blake,  Report 
on  the  Physiological  Actions  of  Medicines  ; — Dr.  Von  Boguslawski,  on  the  Comet  of  1843; 
— R.  Hunt,  Report  on  the  Actinograph; — Prof.  Schonbein,  on  Ozone; — Prof.  Erman,  on 
the  Influence  of  Friction  upon  Thermo- Electricity ; — Baron  Senftenberg,  on  the  Self- 
Registering  Meteorological  Instruments  employed  in  the  Observatory  at  Senftenberg  ;^ — 
W.  R.  Birt,  Second  Report  on  Atmospheric  Waves ; — G.  R.  Porter,  on  the  Progress  and  Pre- 
sent Extent  of  Savings'  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom ; — Prof.  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Playfair, 
Report  on  the  Gases  evolved  from  Iron  Furnaces,  with  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Smelting 
of  Iron } — Dr.  Richardson,  Report  on  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Seas  of  China  and  Japan ; — 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Registration  of  Periodical  Phenomena  of  Animals  and  Vege- 
tables ; — Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Vitality  of  Seeds ; — Appendix,  &c. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Uerschel's  Address,  and  Re- 
commendations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  or  the  SIXTEENTH  MEETING,  at  Southampton, 
n^.  Published  at  \5s. 

Contents:— G.  G.  Stokes,  Report  on  Recent  Researches  In  Hydrodynamics ;— Sixth 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Vitality  of  Seeds ; — Dr.  Schunck,  on  the  Colouring  Matters  of 
Madder  ; — J.  Blake,  on  the  Physiological  Action  of  Medicines; — R.  Hunt,  Report  on  the  Ac- 
tinograph ; — R.  Hunt,  Notices  on  the  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Plants  ;^R.  L 
Ellis,  on  the  Recent  Progreff  pf  Analysis ;— Prof.  Forchhammeri  on  Coiaparative  Analytical 
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Researches  on  Sea  Water; — A.  Erman,  on  the  Calculation  of  the  Onwriin  CoBfltants  ftr 
1829; — G.  R.  Porter,  on  the  Progresi,  present  Anx>ant,  and  probable  fatnre  CooditioQ  of  the 
Iron  Manafactare  in  Great  Britain  ; — W.  R,  Birt,  Third  Report  on  Atmospheric  Wares  ;^ 
Prof.  Owen,  Report  on  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton;— 
J.  Phillips,  on  Anenometry; — J.  Percy,  M.D^  Report  on  the  Crystalline  Flags; — ^Addcada 
to  Mr.  Birt's  Report  on  Atmospheric  Waves. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Sir  E.  I.  Mnrdusoa's  Address,  and  Be- 
commendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Conmiitteet • 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  SEVENTEENTH  MEETING,  at  Oxford, 
IM7,  PubHshed at  ISs. 

Contents: — Prof.  Langberg,  on  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Sulphuric  Add  at  diffierent de- 
grees of  dilution,  and  on  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Development  of  Heat  and  the 
coincident  contraction  of  Volume  in  Sulphuric  Acid  when  mixed  with  Water ; — R.  Haat, 
Researches  on  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays  on  the  Growth  of  Plants ; — R.  Mallet,  tn 
the  Facts  of  Earthquake  Phenomena ; — Pro£  Nilsson,  on  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scaa- 
dinavia; — W.  Hopkins,  Report  on  the  Geological  Theories  of  Elevation  and  Earthquakci ; 
•»Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Report  on  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Shells ; — Rev.  W.  Whewell  aad 
Sir  James  C.  Ross,  Report  upon  the  Recommendation  of  an  Expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  our  knowledge  of  the  Tides; — Dr.  Schunck,  on  Colouring  Matters ;—-SeTenth  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Vitality  of  Seeds ; — J.  Giynn,  on  the  Turbine  or  Horisontal 
Water- Wheel  of  France  and  Germany; — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  on  the  present  state  and  receat 
progress  of  Ethnographical  Philology ; — Dr.  J.  C.  Prichard,  on  the  various  methods  of  Research 
which  contribute  to  the  Advancement  of  Ethnology,  and  of  the  relations  of  that  Science  ts 
other  branches  of  Knowledge ; — Dr.  C.  C.  J.  Bunscn,  on  the  results  of  the  recent  Egyptiaa 
researches  in  reference  to  Asiatic  and  African  Ethnology,  and  the  Classification  of  Languages; 
— Dr.  C.  Meyer,  on  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Celtic  Language  as  exhibited  by  the 
Modem  Celtic  Dialects  still  extant; — Dr.  Max  Muller,  on  the  Relation  of  the  Bengali  to  Cbe 
Arian  and  Aboriginal  Languages  of  India; — W.  R.  Birt,  Fourth  Report  on  Atmospbeiie 
Waves; — Prof.  W.  H.  Dove,  Temperature  Tables,  with  Introductory  Remarks  by  Lieut.-CoL 
E.  Sabine ; — A.  Erman  and  H.  Petersen,  Third  Report  on  the  Calculation  of  the  Gaussian  C«ii- 
stanU  for  1829. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglb's  Address,  aad 
Recommendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH  MEETING,  at  Swansea. 
IS^S,  Published  at  9s. 

Contents: — ^Rev.  Prof.  Powell,  A  Catalogue  of  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors; — 
J.  Glynn  on  Water-pressure  Engines ; — R.  A.  Smith,  on  the  Air  and  Water  of  Towns ; — Eighth 
Report  of  Committee  on  the  Growth  and  Vitality  of  Seeds; — W.  R.  Birt,  Fifth  Report  on  At- 
mospheric Waves ; — E.  Schunck,  on  Colouring  Matters ; — J.  P.  Budd,  on  the  advantageous  ase 
made  of  the  gaseous  escape  from  the  Blast  Furnaces  at  the  Ystalyfera  Iron  Works; — R.  Hant, 
Report  of  progress  in  the  investigation  of  the  Action  of  Carbonic  Acid  on  the  Growth  of 
Plants  allied  to  those  of  the  Coal  Formations ; — Prof.  H.  W.  Dove,  Supplement  to  the  Tem- 
perature Tables  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1847  ; — Remarks  by  Pro£ 
Dove  on  his  recently  constructed  Maps  of  the  Monthly  Isothermal  Lines  of  the  Globe,  and  on 
some  of  the  principal  Conclusions  in  regard  to  Climatology  deducible  from  them ;  with  an  in- 
troductory Notice  by  Lt.-CoI.  E.  Sabine ; — Dr.  Daubeny,  on  the  progress  of  the  invf^tigatioa 
on  the  Influence  of  Carbonic  Acid  on  the  Growth  of  Ferns ; — J.  Phillips,  Notice  of  further 
progress  in  Anemoroetrical  Researches; — Mr.  Mallet's  Letter  to  the  Assistant-General  Secre- 
tary ; — A.  Erman,  Second  Report  on  the  Gaussian  Constants ; — Report  of  a  Comnuttee 
relative  to  the  expediency  of  recommending  the  continuance  of  the  Toronto  Magnetical  and 
Meteorological  Observatory  until  December  1850. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton*s  Address, 
and  Recommendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  NINETEENTH  MEETING,  at  Birmingham, 
1849,  Pvblished  at  \0s. 

Contents  : — Rev.  Prof.  Powell,  A  Catalogue  of  Observations  of  Lnminous  Meteors ; — ^Earl 
of  Rosse,  Notice  of  Nebulae  lately  observed  in  the  Six-feet  Reflector; — Prof.  Daubeny,  on  the 
Influence  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  on  the  health  of  Plants,  especially  of  those  allied  to  the  FossU 
Remains  found  in  the  Coal  Formation  ; — Dr.  Andrews,  Report  on  the  Heat  of  Combinatioa  ; 
^Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Registration  of  die  Periodic  Phenomena  of  Plants  an^ 
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Animals;— Ninth  Report  of  Committee  on  Experiments  on  the  Growth  and  Vitality  of  Seed^ ; 
— F.  Ronalds,  Report  concerning  the  Observatory  of  the  British  Association  at  Kew,  from 
Aug.  9, 1848  to  Sept.  12,  1849; — R.  Mallet,  Report  on  the  Experimental  Inquiry  on  Railway 
Bar  Corrosion;— 'W.  R.  Birt,  Report  on  the  Discussion  of  the  Electrical  Observations  at  Kew. 
Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson's  Address,  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  TWENTIETH  MEETING,  at  Edinburgh, 

1850,  Published  at  I5s. 

Contents  : — ^R.  Mallet,  First  Report  on  the  Facts  of  Earthquake  Phenomena ; — Rev.  Prof. 
Powell,  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors; — Dr.  T.  Williams,  on  the  Structure  and 
History  of  the  British  Annelida; — T.  C.  Hunt,  Results  of  Meteorological  Observations  taken 
at  St.  Michaers  from  the  1st  of  January,  1840  to  the  31st  of  December,  1849; — R.  Hunt,  ou 
the  present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Solar  Radiations; — Tenth 
Report  of  Committee  on  Experiments  on  the  Growth  and  Vitality  of  Seeds; — Major-Gen. 
Briggs,  Report  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  India ; — F.  Ronalds,  Report  concerning  the  Ob- 
servatory of  the  British  Association  at  Kew ;— E.  Forbes,  Report  on  the  Investigation  of  British 
Marine  Zoology  by  means  of  the  Dredge ; — R.  MacAndrew,  Notes  on  the  Distribution  and 
Range  in  depth  of  Mollusca  and  other  Marine  Animals,  observed  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Barbary,  Malta,  and  Southern  Italy  in  1849; — Prof.  AUman,  on  the  Present  State  of 
our  Knowledge  of  the  Freshwater  Polyaoa ; — Registration  of  the  Periodical  Phenomena  of 
Plants  and  Animals  ; — Suggestions  to  Astronomers  for  the  Observation  of  the  Total  Eclipse 
of  the  Sun  on  July  28,  1851. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Sir  David  Brewster's  Address,  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  TWENTY-FIRST  MEETING,  at  Ipswich, 

1851,  Published  at  I6s.  6d. 

Contents: — Rev.  Prof.  Powell,  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors; — Eleventh  Re- 
port of  Committee  on  Experiments  on  the  Growth  and  Vitality  of  Seeds  ;— Dr.  J.  Drew,  on 
the  Climate  of  Southampton  ; — Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  on  the  Air  and  Water  of  Towns  :  Action  of 
Porous  Strata,  Water  and  Organic  Matter ; — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  probable  Effects  in  an  Economical  and  Physical  Point  of  View  of  the  Destruction  of  Tro- 
pical Forests ; — A.  Henfrey,  on  the  Reproduction  and  supposed  Existence  of  Sexual  Organs 
in  the  Higher  Cryptogamous  Plants ; — Dr.  Daubeny,  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Organic  Com- 
pounds;— Rev.  Dr.  Donaldson,  on  two  unsolved  Problems  in  Indo-German  Philology; — 
Dr.  T.  Williams,  Report  on  the  British  Annelida; — R.  Mallet,  Second  Report  on  the  Facts  of 
Earthquake  Phenomena ; — Letter  from  Prof.  Henry  to  Col.  Sabine,  on  the  System  of  Meteoro- 
logical Observations  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  United  States ; — Col.  Sabine,  Report 
on  the  Kew  Magnetographs  ; — J.  Welsh,  Report  on  the  Performance  of  his  three  Magneto- 
graphs  during  the  Experimental  Trial  at  the  Kew  Observatory  ; — F.  Ronalds,  Report  concern- 
ing the  Observatory  of  the  British  Association  at  Kew,  from  September  12,  1850  to  July  31, 
1851  ; — Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Prof.  Airy's  Address,  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  TWENTY-SECOND  MEETING,  at  Belfast, 
IS52,  Published  at  I6s. 

Contents  : — R.  Mallet,  Third  Report  on  the  Facts  of  Earthquake  Phenomena ; — Twelfth 
Report  of  Committee  on  Experiments  on  the  Growth  and  Vitality  of  Seeds ; — Rev.  Prof. 
Powell,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors,  1851-52; — Dr.  Gladstone,  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Solar  Radiations  on  the  Vital  Powers  of  Plants ; — A  Manual  of  Ethnological 
Inquiry  ; — Col.  Sykes,  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Day,  and  Monthly  Fall  of  Rain  at  127  Sta- 
tions under  the  Bengal  Presidency  ; — Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes,  on  Experiments  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Conduction  of  Heat; — R.  Hunt,  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Solar  Radiations; — Dr.  Hodges, 
on  the  Composition  and  Economy  of  the  Flax  Plant ; — W.  Thompson,  on  the  Freshwater 
Fishes  of  Ulster; — W.  Thompson,  Supplementary  Report  on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland; — W.  Wills, 
on  the  Meteorology  of  Birmingham; — J.  Thomson,  on  the  Vortex-Water-Wheei ; — J.  B.  Lawcs 
and  Dr.  Gilbert,  on  the  Composition  of  Foods  in  relation  to  Respiration  and  the  Feeding  of 
Animals. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Colonel  Sabinc*s  Address,  and  Recom* 
mendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  the  TWENTY-THIRD  MEETING,  at  Hull, 
1853,  Published  at  10*.  6A 

Contents: — Rev.  Prof.  Powell,  Report  on  Obsenrations  of  Luminoiu  Meteors.  185S-U; 
— James  Oldham,  on  the  Physical  Features  of  the  Humber; — James  Oldham,  on  the  Rhe, 
Progress,  and  Present  Position  of  Steam  Navigation  in  Hull; — William  Pairbaim,  Experi- 
mental  Researches  to  determine  the  Strength  of  Locomotive  Boilers,  and  the  causes  w^ 
lead  to  Explosion; — J.  J.  Sylvester,  Provisional  Report  on  the  Theory  of  DctcrminanU;- 
Professor  Hodges,  M.D.,  Report  on  the  Ghises  evolved  In  Steeping  Flax,  and  on  the  Compoatkc 
and  Economy  of  the  Flax  Plant; — Thirteenth  Report  of  Committee  on  Experiments  oo tbt 
Growth  and  Vitality  of  Seeds ; — Robert  Hunt,  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Solar  Radiatisu; 
— John  P.  Bell,  M.D.,  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Measurements  of  Degradation  of  the 
Yorkshire  Coast;  First  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Physical  Character  of  the  Moon's Sv- 
face,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Earth ; — R.  Mallet,  Provisional  Report  on  Eartbqoki 
Wave-Transits ;  and  on  Seismometrical  Instruments ; — William  Fairbaim,  on  the  Mccbaaiol 
Properties  of  Metals  as  derived  from  repeated  Meltings,  exhibiting  the  maximum  poiit  fi 
strength  and  the  causes  of  deterioration ; — Robert  Mallet,  Third  Report  on  the  Facts  of  Ssnb- 
quake  Phenomena  (continued). 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Mr.  Hopkins's  Address,  and  RecoDmeiidft- 
tions  of  the  Association  and  iu  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  TWENTY-FOURTH  MEETING,  at  Lmr- 
pool,  1854,  Published  cUlSs. 

CoNTlMTs: — R.  Mallet,  Third  Report  on  the  Pacts  of  Earthquake  Phenomena  (continiKd); 
— Major-General  Chesney,  on  the  Construction  and  General  Use  of  Efficient  Life-Boats ;—Bfc 
Prof.  Powell,  Third  Report  on  the  present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  Radiant  Heat ; — Ookod 
Sabine,  on  some  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  British  Colonial  Magnetic  Observatories ^- 
Colonel  Portlock,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Earthquakes,  with  their  proceedings  respccti^ 
Seismometers ; — Dr.  Gladstone,  on  the  influence  of  the  Solar  Radiations  on  the  Fital  Poven 
of  Plants,  Part  2; — Rev.  Pro£  Powell,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors,  185M4; 
— Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Physical  Character  of  the  Moon's  Surface; — ^W.& 
Armstrong,  on  the  Application  of  Water- Pressure  Machinery  ; — J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbeit 
on  the  Equivalency  of  Starch  and  Sugar  in  Food ; — Archibald  Smith,  on  the  Deviations  of  tke 
Compass  in  Wooden  and  Iron  Ships  ; — Fourteenth  Report  of  Committee  on  Experimeoti « 
the  Growth  and  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  Address,  and  R^ 
commendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  TWENTY-FIFTH  MEETING,  at  Glaagof, 
1855,  Published  at  I5s. 

Contents  :— T.  Dobson,  Report  on  the  Relation  between  Explosions  in  Coal- Mines  irf 
Revolving  Storms; — Dr.  Gladstone,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Radiations  on  the  Vital  fotrett 
of  Plants  growing  under  different  Atmospheric  Conditions,  Part  8 ; — C.  Spence  Bate,  on  tb« 
British  Edriophthalma ; — J.  F.  Bateman,  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  Suppll 
of  Water  to  Towns ; — Fifleenth  Report  of  Committee  on  Experiments  on  the  Growth  ViA 
Vitality  of  Seeds  ; — Rev.  Prof.  Powell,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors,  1854-55; 
— Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  those  pro* 
perties  of  Metals  and  effects  of  various  modes  of  treating  them  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
durability  and  efficiency  of  Artillery ;— Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  Report  on  Typical  Objecti  in 
Natural  History;— A.  Follett  Osier,  Account  of  the  Self- Registering  Anemometer  andRsia- 
Gauge  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory ; — Provisional  Reports. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Address,  and  Becom- 
mendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  TWENTY-SIXTH  MEETING,  at  Cbd- 
tenham,  1856,  Published  at  IBs, 

Contents  : — Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  \o  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  Channels  of  the  Mersey  by  the  alterations  which  within  the  Is*^ 
fifty  years  have  been  made  in  iU  Banks;~J.  Thomson,  Interim  Report  on  progress  in  Re- 
searches on  the  Measurement  of  Water  by  Weir  Boards ; — Dredging  Report,  Frith  of  CM*' 
1856; — Rev.  B.  Powell,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors,  1855-1856;— W 
Bunsen  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Photochemical  Researches  i — Rev.  James  Booth,  on  the  Trig«- 
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nometry  of  the  Purabolai  and  the  Geometrical  Origin  of  Logarithms ; — R.  MacAndrew,  Report 
on  the  Marine  Testaceous  MoUusca  of  the  North-east  Atlantic  and  Neighbouring  Seas,  and 
the  physical  conditions  affecting  their  development; — P.  P.  Carpenter,  Report  on  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  MoUusca  of  the  West  Coast  of  North  America ; — 
T.  C.  Eyton,  Abstract  of  First  Report  on  the  Oyster  Beds  and  Oysters  of  the  British  Shores ; 
— Prof.  Phillips,  Report  on  Cleavage  and  Foliation  in  Rocks,  and  on  the  Theoretical  Expla- 
nations of  these  Phenomena :  Part  I. ; — Dr.  T.  Wright  on  the  Stratigraphical  Distribution  of 
the  Oolitic  Echinodermata  ; — W,  Fairbairn,  on  the  Tensile  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  at  various 
Temperatures ; — C.  Atherton,  on  Mercantile  Steam  Transport  Economy ; — J.  S.  Bowerbank,on 
the  Vital  Powers  of  the  Spongiadee; — Report  of  a  Committee  upon  the  Experiments  conducted 
at  Stormontfield,  near  Perth,  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  Salmon ; — Provisional  Report  on 
the  Measurement  of  Ships  for  Tonnage ; — On  Typical  Forms  of  Minerals,  Plants  and  Animals 
for  Museums ; — J.  Thomson,  Interim  Report  on  Progress  in  Researches  on  the  Measure- 
ment of  Water  by  Weir  Boards ; — R.  Mallet,  on  Observations  with  the  Seismometer ; — ^A. 
Cayley,  on  the  Progress  of  Theoretical  Dynamics ; — Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  formation  of  a  Catalogue  of  Philosophical  Memoirs. 

'  Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Dr.  Daubeny's  Address,  and  Recom- 

I         roendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS    of    the    TWENTY-SEVENTH    MEETING,   at 
Dublin,  1857,  Published  at  I5s. 

Contents: — A.  Cayley,  Report  on  the  Recent  Progress  of  Theoretical  Dynamics; — Six- 
teenth and  final  Report  of  Committee  on  Experiments  on  the  Growth  and  Vitality  of  Seeds  ; 
— ^James  Oldham,  C.E.,  continuation  of  Report  on  Steam  Navigation  at  Hull ;— Report  of  a 
r  Committee  on  the  Defects  of  the  present  methods  of  Measuring  and  Registering  the  Tonnage 

[  of  Shipping,  as  also  of  Marine  Engine-Power,  and  to  frame  more  perfect  mles,  in  order  that 

a  correct  and  uniform  principle  may  be  adopted  to  estimate  the  Actual  Carrying  Capabilities 
r  and  Working-Power  of  Steam  Ships; — Robert  Were  Fox,  Report  on  the  Temperature  of 

i  some  Deep  Mines  in  Cornwall ; — Dr.  G.  Plarr,  De  quelques  Transformations  de  la  Somme 

-«a<|+ifl*l+i  2*1+1 
2*    --  f|j.i    i\+v  o-  etant  entier  negatif,  et  de  quelques  cas  dans  lesquels  celte  somme 

^  est  exprimable  par  une  combinaison  de  factorielles,  la  notation  a'l+i  d^ignant  le  produit  des 

'  /  factcurs  a  (a-fl)  (a+2)  &c....(a-|-/—l);— G.Dickie,  M.D.,  Report  on  the  Marine  Zoology 

'  of  Strangford  Lough,  County  Down,  and  corresponding  part  of  the  Irish  Channel ; — Charles 

'  Atherton,  Suggestions  for  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which  Mercantile  Steam  Trans- 

port Economy  is  aifected  by  the  Constructive  Type  of  Shipping,  as  respects  the  Proportions  of 
Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth ; — J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Further  Report  on  the  Vitality  of  the  Spon- 
giadse ; — John  P.  Hodges,  M.D.,  on  Flax ; — Major^General  Sabine,  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Magnetic  Survey  of  Great  Britain; — Rev.  Baden  Powell,  Report  on  Observations  of 
I  Luminous  Meteors,  1856-57  ; — C.  Vignoles,  C.E.,  on  the  Adaptation  of  Suspension  Bridges  to 

sustain  the  passage  of  Railway  Trains ; — Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  M.D.,  on  Electro-Chemistry ; 
— John  Simpson,  R.N.,  Results  of  Thermometrical  Observations  made  at  the  '  Plover's ' 
Wintering-place,  Point  Barrow,  latitude  71°  21'  N.,  long.  156''  17'  W.,  in  1852-54 ;— Charles 
James  Hargreave,  LL.D.,  on  the  Algebraic  Couple ;  and  on  the  Equivalents  of  Indeterminate 
Expressions; — Thomas  Grubb,  Report  on  the  Improvement  of  Telescope  and  Equatorial 
Mountings ; — Professor  James  Buckman,  Report  on  the  Experimental  Plots  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester ; — William  Fairbairn  on  the  Resistance 
of  Tubes  to  Collapse ; — George  C.  Hyndman,  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Belfast  Dredging 
Committee  ; — Peter  W,  Barlow,  on  the  Mechanical  Effect  of  combining  Girders  and  Suspen- 
sion Chains,  and  a  Comparison  of  the  Weight  of  Metal  in  Ordinary  and  Suspension  Girders, 
to  produce  equal  deflections  with  a  given  load ; — J.  Park  Harrison,  M.A.,  Evidences  of  Lunar 
Influence  on  Temperature ; — Report  on  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Products  imported  into 
Liverpool  from  the  year  1851  to  1855  (inclusive)  ; — Andrew  Henderson,  Report  on  the  Sta- 
tutlcs  of  Life-boats  and  Fi;>hlng- boats  on  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Rev.  II.  Lloyd's  Address,  and  Recommen- 
dations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  TWENTY-EIGHTH  MEETING,  at  Leeds, 
September  1858,  Published  at  90$. 

Contents: — R.  Mallet,  Fourth  Report  upon  the  Facts  and  Theory  of  Earthquake  Phe- 
nomena;—Rev.  Prof.  Powell,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors,  1857-58; — R.  H. 
Meade,  on  some  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Araneidea  or  true  Spiders,  especially  on  the 
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internal  structure  of  their  Spinning  Organs  ;—W.  Fairbairn,  Report  of  the  Comimittee  «  & 
Patent  Laws;— S.  Eddy,  on  the  Lead  Mining  Districts  of  Yorkshire  ; — W.  Fairbaira, « ik 
Collapse  of  Glass  Globes  and  Cylinders ;— Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wrifi^ht  and  Prof.  J.  Reay  Gwk, 
Report  on  the  Marine  Fauna  of  the  South  and  West  Coasts  of  Irelaad ; — Prof.  J.  Tboooiae, « 
ExperimcnU  on  the  Measurement  of  Water  by  Triangular  Notches  in  Weir  Boaids^-M^sr- 
General  Sabine,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Magnetic  Survey  of  Great  Britam;— Mkbd 
Connal  and  William  Keddie,  Report  on  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Substances  rmporei 
from  Foreign  Countries  into  the  Clyde  (including  the  Ports  of  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Psft 
Glasgow)  in  the  years  1853, 1854, 1855, 1856,  and  1857 ; — Report  of  the  Comuiittee  on  S^ 
ping  Statistics; — Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.,  Notice  of  the  Instruments   employed  in  tbe  M^ 
netic  Survey  of  Ireland,  with  some  of  the  Results; — Prof.  J.  R.  Klnahan,  Report  of  Dal > 
Dredging  Committee,  appointed  1857-58 ;— Prof.  J.  R.  Kinahan,  Report  on  Cnwticet  of  D«6- 
lin  District; — Andrew  Henderson,  on  River  Steamers,  their  Form,  Construction,  and  Rtfor 
with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  Improving  the  present  means  of  Shallow-Water  NifigitJ.-; 
on  the  Rivers  of  British  India;— George  C.  Hyndman,  Report  of  the  BeA&si  Dredging Cis- 
mittee ; — Appendix  to  Mr.  Vignoles's  paper  "  On  the  Adaptation  of  Suspension  Bridges  ios&^ 
tain  the  passage  of  Railway  Trains;" — Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Royal  Sdcktrr. 
the  British  Association,  for  procuring  a  continuance  of  the  Magnetic  and  Meteorologia/ 1*- 
servatories ;— R.  Beckley,  Description  of  a  Self-recording  Anemometer. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Prof.  Owen's  Address,  and  Recominesii- 
tions  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  TWENTY-NINTH  MEETING,  at  AbenJew 
September  1859,  Published  at  1 5s. 

Contents  :— George  C.  Foster,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Recent  Progress  sod  Trap 
State  of  Organic  Chemistry; — Professor  Buckman,  Report  on  the  Growth  of  Planti  b'-^' 
Garden  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester ; — Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  Report  on  Fiti: 
Experiments  and  Laboratory  Researches  on  the  Constituents  of  Manures  essential  to  arJtH££- 
Crops ;— A.  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Banchory,  Report  on  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  Feeding  S«*^ 
— On  the  Upper  Silurians  of  Lesmahago,  Lanarkshire  ; — Alphonse  Gages,  Report  on  the  i- 
suits  obtained  by  the  Mechanico-Chemical  Examination  of  Rocks  and  Minerals ; — Wili^a 
Fairbairn,  Experiments  to  determine  the  Efficiency  of  Continuous  and  Self-acting  Bntisk 
Railway  Trains; — Professor  J.  R.  Kinahan,  Report  of  Dublin  Bay  Dredging  Committee  - 
1 858-59  ;--Rev.  Baden  Powell,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors  for  1S5^3? 
— Professor  Owen,  Report  on  a  Series  of  Skulls  of  various  Tribes  of  Mankind  inhafci^ 
Nepal,  collected,  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  by  Bryan  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,U(eiu- 
sident  in  Nepal,  &c.  &c.  ;^Messrs.  Maskelyne,  Iladow,  Hardwich,  and  Llewelyn,  RepW* 
the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  regarding  the  Photographic  Image ; — G.  C  Hyixta* 
Report  of  the  Belfast  Dredging  Committee  for  1859 ; — James  Oldham,  Continimtion  of  Rcpef 
of  the  Progress  of  Steam  Navigation  at  Hull; — Charles  Atherton,  Mercantile  Steam Traa^ 
port  Economy  as  affected  by  the  Consumption  of  Coals ; — Warren  de  la  Hue,  Report  on  '« 
present  state  of  Celestial  Photography  in  England  ;~Profes8or  Owen,  on  the  Order*  of  F»^ 
and  Recent  Reptilia,  and  their  Distribution  in  Time ; — Balfour  Stewart,  on  some  Resuluw^' 
Magnetic  Survey  of  Scotland  in  the  years  1857  and  1858,  undertaken,  at  the  requestor tfe 
Briliih  Association,  by  the  late  John  Welsh,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;— W.  Fairbairn,  The  Patent La«' 
Report  of  Committee  on  the  Patent  Laws; — J.  Park  Harrison,  Lunar  Influence  on  theTe* 
perature  of  the  Air ; — Balfour  Stewart,  an  Account  of  the  Construction  of  the  Self-rtcord^ 
Magnetographs  at  present  in  operation  at  the  Kew  Observatory  of  the  British  Assodaiiwr 
Prof.  H.  J.  Stephen  Smith,  Report  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  I.; — Report  of  tK 
Committee  on  Steamship  performance ; — Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Balloon  Commjttft 
of  the  British  Association  appointed  at  the  Meeting  at  Leeds ; — Prof.  William  K.  Sulliw^ 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Solubility  of  Salts  at  Temperatures  above  100®  Cent,  and  on  IK 
Mutual  Action  of  Salts  in  Solution. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Prince  Albert's  Address,  and  Rccomm*""' 
tions  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  THIRTIETH  MEETING,  at  Oxford,  June 
and  July  1860,  PublisJied  at  I5s, 

Contents: — James  Glaisher,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors,  ISSM^r* 
J,  R.  Kinahan,  Report  of  Dublin  Bay  Dredging  Committee; — Rev.  J.  Anderson,  Report'^ 
the  Excavations  in  Dura  Den; — Professor  Buckman,  Report  on  the  Experimental  Plots  in  t"* 
Botanical  Garden  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester ; — Rev,  R.  Walker,  Report  o' 
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the  Committee  on  Balloon  Ascents ; — Prof.  W.  Thomson,  Report  of  Committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  Self-recording  Atmospheric  Electrometer  for  Kew,  and  Portable  Apparatus  for  ob^ 
serving  Atmospheric  Electricity  ; — William  Fairbairn,  Experiments  to  determine  the  Effect  of 
Vibraiory  Action  and  long-continued  Changes  of  Load  upon  Wrought-iron  Girders ; — R.  P. 
Greg,  Catalogue  of  Meteorites  and  FirebalU,  from  a.d.  2  to  a.d.  1&60  ; — Prof.  H.J.  S.  Smith, 
Report  on  the  Theory  of  Nuhibers,  Part  11. ; — Vice-Admiral  Moorsom,  on  the  Performance  of 
Steam- vessels,  the  Functions  of  the  Screw,  and  the  Relations  of  its  Diameter  and  Pitch  to  the 
Form  of  the  Vessel ; — Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  Report  on  the  Effects  of  longtcontinued  Heat, 
illustrative  of  Geological  -Phenomena ; — Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steamship  Per- 
formance ; — Interim  Report  on  the  Gauging  of  Water  by  Triangular  Notches  j — List  of  the 
British  Marine  Invertebrate  Fauna. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Lord  Wrottesley's  Address,  and  Recom* 
raendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  the  THIRTY-FIRST  MEETING,  at  Manches- 
I  .t         ter,  September  1 86 1 ,  Published  cU  £1. 

Contents  : — James  Glaisher,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors ;— Dr.  E. 
Smith,  Report  ou  the  Action  of  Prison  Diet  and  Discipline  on  the  Bodily  Functions  of  Pri- 
soners, Part  I. ; — Charles  Atherton,  on  Freight  as  affected  by  Differences  in  the  Dynamic 
j^;.  Properties  of  Steamships ; — Warren  De  la  Rue,  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Celestial  Photo- 

graphy since  the  Aberdeen  Meeting; — B.  Stewart,  on  the  Theory  of  Exchanges,  and  its  re- 
cent extension ; — Drs.  E.  Schunck,  R.  Angus  Smith,  and  H.  E.  Roscoe,  on  the  Recent  Pro- 
^.-^         gress  and  Present  Condition  of  Manufacturing  Chemistry  in  the  South  Lancashire  District;— 
Dr.  /.  Hunt,  on  Ethno-Climatology  ;  or,  the  Acclimatization  of  Man ; — Prof.  J.Thomson,  on 
J-  Experiments  on  the  Gauging  of  Water  by  Triangular  Notches;— Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  Report  on 

'^  Field  Experiments  and  Laboratory  Researches  on  the  Constituents  of  Manures  essential  to 

J^  cultivated  Crops  ; — Prof.  H.  Hennessy,  Provisional  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Know- 

\  ledge  respecting  the  Transmission  of  Sound-signals  during  Fogs  at  Sea;— ^Dr.  P.  L.  hclater 

^ ,  and  F.  von  Hochstetter,  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Birds  of  the 

Genus  Apteryx  living  in  New  Zealand; — J.  G.  Jeffreys,  Report  of  the  Results  of  Deep-sea 
■^f  Dredging  in  Zetland,  with  a  Notice  of  several  Species  of  Mollusca  new  to  Science  or  to  the 

"\  British  Isles; — Prof.,  J.  Phillips,  Contributions  to  a  Report  on  the  Physical  Aspect  of  the 

*  Moon ; — W,  R.  Birt,  Contribution  to  a  Report  on  the  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Moon ; — Dr. 

^*  Collingwood  and  Mr.  Byerley,  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Dredging  Committee  of  the  Mersey 

and   Dee ; — Third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steamship  Performance ;— J.  G.  Jeffreys, 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Best  Mode  of  preventing  the  Ravages  of  Teredo  and  other  Animals 
"^  in  our  Ships  and  Harbours ; — R.  Mallet,  Report  on  the  Experiments  made  at  Holyhead  to 

■'  ascertain  the  Transit-Velocity  of  Waves,  analogous  to  Earthquake  Waves,  through  the  local 

^'.  Rock  Formations ; — T.  Dobson,  on  the  Explosions  in  British  Coal-Mines  during  the  year  1859; 

'"'  — J.Oldham,  Continuation  of  Report  on  Steam  Navigation  at  Hull; — Professor  G.  Dickie, 

' ;  Brief  Summary  of  a  Report  on  the  Flora  of  the  North  of  Ireland  ; — Professor  Owen,  on  the 

^'  Psychical  and  Physical  Characters  of  the  Mincopies,  or  Natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  and 

^'  on  the  Relations  thereby  indicated  to  other  Races  of  Mankind ; — Colonel  Sykes,  Report  of  the 

' '  Balloon  Committee ; — Major-General  Sabine,  Report  on  the  Repetition  of  ihe  Magnetic  Sur- 

^'  vey  of  England ; — Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Dredging  on  the  North  and  East 

^  Coasts  of  Scotland  ; — W.  Fairbairn,  on  the  Resistance  of  Iron  Plates  to  Statical  Pressure  and 

^  the  Force  of  Impact  by  Projectiles  at  High  Velocities ; — W.  Fairbairn,  Continuation  of  Report 

^  to  determine  the  effect  of  Vibratory  Action  and  long-continued  Changes  of   Load  upon 

'•;  Wroughl-Iron  Girders ; — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Patents ; — Prof.  H.  J.  S» 

'*■  Smith,  Report  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  III. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Mr.  Fairbairn's  Address,  and  Recommen- 
dations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  the  THIRTY-SECOND  MEETING,  at  Cam- 
bridge, October  1862,  Published  at  £\. 

Contents  : — James  Glaisher,  Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors,  1861-62 ; — 
G.  B.  Airy,  on  the  Strains  in  the  Interior  of  Beams ; — Archibald  Smith  and  F.  J.  Evans, 
Report  on  the  three  Reports  of  the  Liverpool  Compass  Committee ; — Report  on  Tidal  Ob- 
servations on  the  H umber ; — T.  Aston,  on  Rifled  Guns  and  Projectiles  adapted  for  Attacking 

1867. 
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Annour.pUte  Defences  ;~Extractt,  relatiDg  to  the  Obsenratory  at  Kew,  firom  a  Bcpert 
presented  to  the  Portagaese  Government,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  de  Sonza;— H.  T.  Meuicll,  Befwt 
on  the  Dredging  of  the  Northumberland  Coast  and  Dogger  Bank  ;~Dr.  Cuthben  CoUbg- 
wood.  Report  upon  the  best  means  of  advancing  Science  through  the  agency  of  the  Meroa- 
tile  Marine  ;~Messrs.  Williamson,  Wheatstone,  Thomson,  Miller,  Mattbiesaea,  and  Jeakii, 
Provisional  Report  on  Standards  of  Electrical  Resistance ; — Preliminary  Report  of  the  Coa- 
mittee  for  investigating  the  Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Composition  of  the  Granites  of  Do- 
negal ; — Prof.  H.  Hennessy,  on  the  Vertical  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere  cossideRd  in 
connexion  with  Storms  and  Changes  of  Weather ; — Report  of  Committee  on  the  i 


of  Gauss's  General  Theory  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  to  the  Magnetic  Variations ; — Fleoaiiig 
Jenkin,  on  Thermo-electric  Currents  in  Circuits  of  one  Metal; — W.  Pairbaim,  on  the  Me- 
chanical Properties  of  Iron  Projectiles  at  High  Velocities; — A.  Cayley,  Report  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Solution  of  certain  Special  Problems  of  Dynamics ; — Prof.  O.  G.  Stokes,  Report 
on  Double  Refraction ; — Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steamship  Performance  ^- 
G.  J.  Symons,  on  the  Fall  of  Rain  in  the  British  Isles  in  1860  and  1861  ; — J.  BaU,onTlMr- 
mometric  Observations  in  the  Alps ; — J.  G.  Jeffreys,  Report  of  the  Comnoittee  for  Dredging 
on  the  N.  and  E.  Coasts  of  Scotland ; — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  and  Sdentiie 
Evidence  in  Courts  of  Law ; — James  Glaisher,  Account  of  Eight  Balloon  Ascents  in  1862 ,'~ 
Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  Report  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  IV. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  the  Rev.  Prof.  R.  Willis's  Address,  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the   THIRTY-THIRD   MEETING,  at  l^ew^ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  August  and  September  186.S»  Published  at  £l  5s, 

Contents  :— Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Application  of  Gun-cotton  to  Warlike  Ptf* 
poses; — A.  Matthiessen,  Report  on  the  Chemical  Nature  of  Allocs; — Report  of  the  Con* 
mittee  on  the  Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Constitution  of  the  Granites  of  Done^l,  asd  d 
the  Rocks  associated  with  them ; — J.  G.  Jeffreys,  Rep<»rt  of  the  Committee  appointed  kt 
Exploring  the  Coasts  of  Shetland  by  means  of  the  Dredge; — G.  D.  Gibb,  Report  on  the 
Physiological  Effects  of  the  Bromide  of  Ammonium  ; — C.  K.  Aken,  on  the  Transmutatioi  d 
Spectral  Rays,  Fart  I. : — Dr.  Robinson,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fog  Signals ; — Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Electrical  Resistance ; — B.  Smith,  Abstract  of  Report  bf 
the  Indian  Government  on  the  Foods  used  by  the  Free  and  Jail  Populations  in  India ;'-A* 
Gages,  Synthetical  Researches  on  the  Formation  of  Minerals,  &c. ; — R.  Mallet,  PrelimioiiT 
Report  on  the  Experimental  Determination  of  the  Temperatures  of  Volcanic  Foci,  and  of  tk 
Temperature,  State  of  Saturation,  and  Velocity  of  the  issuing  Gases  and  Vapours ; — Repot 
of  the  Committee  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors ; — fifth  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Steamship  Performance ;  G.  J.  AUman,  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge 
of  the  Reproductive  S>stera  in  the  Hydroida  ;---J.  Glaisher,  Account  of  Five  Balloon  Ascrttt 
made  in  1863; —  P.  P.  Carpenter,  Supplementary  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Kowr- 
ledge  with  regard  to  the  Mollusca  of  the  West  Coast  of  North  America; — Professor  AifJ. 
Report  on  Steam-boiler  Explosions; — C.  W.  Siemens,  Observations  on  the  Electrical  Resist- 
ance and  Electrification  of  some  Insulating  Materials  under  Pressures  np  to  300  Atmo- 
spheres;— C.  M.  Palmer,  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  Ships  and  the  Progress  of  Iran  Ship- 
building on  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  ; — Messrs.  Richardson,  Stevenson,  and  Claphtm,  M 
the  Chemical  Manufactures  of  the  Northern  Districts; — Messrs.  Sopwith  and  Richardson, 
on  the  Local  Manufacture  of  Lead,  Copper,  Zinc,  Antimony,  &c. ; — Messrs.  Daglish  sid 
Forster,  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Durham  ;~I.  L.  Bell,  on  the  Manufacture  of  lro> 
in  connexion  vrith  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Coal-field ;— T.  Spencer,  on  the  Msas- 
facture  of  Steel  in  the  Northern  District ;— H.  J.  S.  Smith,  Report  on  the  Theory  of  Num- 
bers, Part  V. 

Together  vrith  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Sir  William  Armstrong's  Address,  u^ 
Recommendations  of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  THIRTY-FOURTH  MEETING,  at  Bath, 
September  1864.    Published dX  ISs. 

Contents  : — Report  of  the  Committee  for  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors ;— Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  a  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Met- 
siires ; — T.  S.  Cobbold,  Report  of  Experiments  respecting  the  Development  and  MigratioB 
^f  the  Entozoa ; — B.  W.  Richardson,  Report  on  the  Physiological  Action  of  Nitrite  of  Aojl: 
—J.  Oldham,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Tidal  Observations  ;— 0.  S.  Brady,  Report  oo 
deep.sea  Dredging  on  the  Coasts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  I864i---J.  GUiilitfi 
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Account  of  Nine  Balloon  Ascents  made  in  1863  and  1864;— J.  G.  Jeffreys,  Further  Report 
on  Shetland  Dredgings ; — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Organic 
Remains  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Coal-field ;— Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Electrical  Resistance ; — 6.  J.  Symons,  on  the  Fall  of  Rain  in  the  British  Isles  in  1862  and 
1863 ;— W.  Fairbaim,  Preliminary  Investigation  of  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  the  pro- 
posed Atlantic  Cable. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Address,  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS  op  the  THIRTY-FIFTH  MEETING,  at  Birming- 
ham, September  1865,  Published  at  £l  5s. 

Contents  : — J.  6.  Jeflnreys,  Report  on  Dredging  among  the  Channel  Isles ; — F.  Buckland, 
Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Oysters  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Methods ; — Report  of  the 
Committee  for  exploring  Kent's  Cavern ; — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Zoological  Nomen- 
clature ; — Report  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Coal-field ; — Report  on  the  Marine  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  South  Coast  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall ; — Interim  Report  on  the  Resistance  of  Water  to  Floating  and  Immersed  Bodies ; — Re- 
port on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors ;~ Report  on  Dredging  on  the  Coast  of  Aberdeen- 
shire;— J.  Gtaisher,  Account  of  Three  Halioon  Ascents ; — Interim  Report  on  the  Traosrais* 
fiion  of  Sound  under  Water; — G.  J.  Symons,  on  the  Rainfall  of  the  British  Isles; — W.  Fair- 
bairn,  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  considered  in  relation  to  the  Construction  of  Iron  Ships ; 
-^-Report  of  the  Gun-Cotton  Committee ; — ^A.  F.  Osier,  on  the  Horary  and  Diurnal  Variations 
in  the  Direction  and  Motion  of  the  Air  at  Wrottesley,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  ; — B.  W. 
Richardson,  Secoud  Report  ou  the  Physiological  Action  of  certain  of  the  Amyl  Compounds ; 
— Report  on  further  Researches  in  the  Linguia-fiags  of  South  Wales ; — Report  of  the  Lunar 
Committee  for  Mapping  the  Surface  of  the  Moon  ; — Report  on  Standards  of  Electrical  Re- 
sistance ;— Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment respecting  Magnetical  Observations  at  Tiflis ; — Appendix  to  Report  on  the  Distribution 
of  the  Vertebrate  Remains  from  the  North  Staffordshire  Coal-field; — H.  Woodward,  First 
Report  on  the  Structure  and  Classification  of  the  Fossil  Crustacea ; — H.  J.  S.  Smith,  Report 
on  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  Part  VI. ; — Report  on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  a  Unifor- 
mity of  Weights  and  Measures,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  Science ; — A.  G.  Findlay, 
on  the  Bed  of  the  Ocean; — Professor  A.  W.  Williamson,  on  the  Composition  of  Gases 
evolved  by  the  Bath  Spring  called  King's  Bath. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Professor  Phillips's  Address,  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 

PEOCEEDINGS  of  the  THIETY-SIXTH  MEETINa,  at  Notting- 
ham, August  1866,  Fublished  at  £1  4*. 

Contents  : — Second  Report  on  Kent's  Cavern,  Devonshire ; — A.  Matthiessen,  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Chemical  Nature  of  Cast  Iron ; — Report  on  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors ; 
— W.  S.  Mitchell,  Report  on  the  Alum  Bay  Leaf-bed  ;~Report  on  the  Resistance  of  Water 
to  Floating  and  Immersed  Bodies; — Dr.  Norris,  Report  on  Muscular  Irritability ;— Dr. 
Richardson,  Report  on  the  Physiological  Action  of  certain  compounds  of  Amyl  and  Ethyl ; — 
H.  Woodward,  Second  Report  on  the  Structure  and  Classification  of  the  Fossil  Crustacea ; — 
Second  Report  on  the  "  Menevian  Group,''  and  the  other  Formations  at  St.  David's,  Pem- 
brokeshire ; — J.  G.  Jeffreys,  Report  on  Dredging  among  the  Hebrides ; — Rev.  A.  M.  Norman, 
Report  on  the  Coasts  of  the  Hebrides,  Part  11. ; — J.  Alder,  Notices  of  some  Invertebrata,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Jeffreys's  Report ; — G.  S.  Brady,  Report  on  the  Ostracoda  dredged 
amongst  the  Hebrides; — Report  on  Dredj(ing  in  the  Moray  Firth; — Report  on  the  Transmis- 
sion of  Sound-Signals  under  Water ; — Report  of  the  Lunar  Committee ; — Report  of  the 
Rainfall  Committee ; — Report  on  the  best  means  of  providing  for  a  Uniformity  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  with  reference  to  the  Interests  of  Science ; — J.  Glaisher,  Account  of  Three  Bal- 
loon Ascents  ;~Report  on  the  Extinct  Birds  of  the  Mascarene  Islands ; —Report  on  the  pene- 
tration of  Iron-dad  Ships  by  Steel  Shot ;— J.  A  Wanklyn,  Report  on  Isomerism  among  the 
Alcohols ;— Report  on  Scientific  Evidence  in  Courts  of  Law ; — ^A.  L.  Adams,  Second  Report 
on  Maltese  Fossiiiferous  Caves,  &c. 

Together  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  Mr.  Grove's  Address,  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Association  and  its  Committees. 
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PRESIDENT  ELECT. 
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The  EeT.  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  P.B.S., 

F.O.S.,&a,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  in 
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Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  F.B.8.,FIi.S.,F.65 
John  Couch  Adamb,  Eaq.,  MJL,  D.CX,  F.il 
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Thomas  BBienrwELi.,  Esq. 


LOCAL  SECRETARIES  FOR  THE  MEETING  AT  NORWICH. 

Dr.  Daxbymple. 

Bev.  Canon  Hinds  Howell. 

BeT.  Joseph  Cbompton,  M.A. 

LOCAL  TREASURERS  FOR  THE  IMEETING  AT  NORWICH. 

S.  GuBNEy  Buxton,  Esq. 
Bogeb  Kebbison,  Esq. 


ORDINARY  MEMBERS 
Batsman,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  P.R.S. 
Bbodie,  Sir  B.,  Bart,  F.R.S. 
Busk,  Geobob,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 
Cbawfubd,  John,  Esom  F.R.8. 
DelaBue,  Wabben,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 
Duff,  M.  E.  Gbant,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Galton,  Capt.  Douglas,  C.B.,  B.E.,  P.B.B. 
Gassiot,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  P.B.S. 
Godwin-Austen,  B.  A.  C,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 
Huxley,  Professor,  P.R.S. 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart 
Uilleb,  Prof.W.  A-.  M.D.,F.R.S. 
Odling,  William,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.B.S. 


OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Pbice,  Professor,  M.A.,  F.B.8. 
Ramsay,  Profemor,  F.R.S. 
Bawlinson,  Sir  H.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  P.BA 
Bhabpey,  Dr.,  Sec  R.S. 
Smith,  Professor  H.,  F.RB. 
Smyth,  Wabington,  Esq.,  F.B.8. 
Sykes,  Colonel,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 
Sylvestee,  Prod  J.  J.,  LL.D.,  P.B.8. 
Thomson,  Dr.  T.,  P.R.S. 
TiTE,  W.,  Esq.,  M.P^  F.B.8. 
Tyndall,  Professor,  F.R.S. 
Wheatstone,  Professor,  F.B.8. 
Williamson,  Prof.  A.  W.,  F.B.8. 


BeT.  Professor  Sedgwick. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

ReT.  W.  V.  Haroonrt 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Heraohel,  Bart 

Sir  R.  L  Morohison,  Bart,  K.C.B. 

The  Ber.  T.  R.  Robinson,  D.D. 


William  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  LLl 
The  ReT.  Professor  Willie 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  CB.  If. 
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William  R.  Grore,  Esq,  FJ* 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  President  and  President  Elect  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  Elect  ike  Qeaaild 
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Ideut-General  Sabine,  D.C.L. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  EcT.  H.  Lloyd,  D.D. 

Bichard  Owen,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

GENERAL  SECRETARIES. 
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ASSISTANT  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 
Gbobge  Gbiffith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  1  Woodaide,  Harrow. 
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1862.  JDunn.  Robert,  F.R.C.S.    31  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London  W.C. 

Dunnington-Jeflferson,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.    Thicket  Hall 
York. 

1857.  IDu  NoyiBr,  George  V.    61  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 
*Dunraveri,  Edwin,  Earl  of,  F.R.S.,  F.R A.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.RG.S.  Ato 

Manor,  Co.  Limerick ;  and  Dunraven  Castle,  Glamoiganshiie. 

1859.  JDuns,  Rev.  John,  F.R.S.E.    Torphichan,  Bathgate,  N.  B. 
1852.  JDimville,  William.    Richmond  Lodge,  Belfast. 

1849.  iDuppa,  Duppa.     Church  Stretton,  Shropshire. 

1866.  {Duprey,  Perry.    Woodbury  Down,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N- 

1860.  JDurham,  Arthur  Edward,  F.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 

tomy, Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 
Dumford,  Rev.  R.    Middleton,  Lancashire. 

1861.  IDurrantjC.  M.,  M.D.    Rushmere,  Ipswich. 

1867.  jDwyer,  Henry  L.,  M.A.,  M.B.    67  Unper  SackviUe-street,  Dublin. 

Dykes,  Robert    Kilmorie,  Torquay,  Devon. 

1861.  lEadsoxi,  Richard.    13  Hyde-road,  Manchester. 
1864.  jEarle,  Rev.  A.    Rectory,  Monkton  Farleigh,  Bath. 
EarUy  Charlesj  F,G,S. 
•Eamshaw;  Rev.  Samuel.  M.A.    Broomfield,  Sheffield. 

1863.  §Easton,  James.    Nest  House,  near  Gateshead,  Durham 

Eaton,  Rev.  George,  M.A.    The  Pole,  Northwich. 
Ebden^  Rev. James  Collett,  M. A.,  F.R.A.S.   Great  Stokeley  Victfige, 
Huntingdonshire. 
1867.  §Eckersley,  James.    Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. 
1861.  tEcroyd,  William  Farrer.     Spring  Cottage,  near  Burnley. 
•Eddison,  Edwin.    Headingley-lull,  Leeds. 

1858.  •Eddison,  Francis.    North  Laiths,  Ollerton,  Newark. 
•Eddy,  James  R,  F.G.S.    Carleton  Grange,  Skipton. 

Eden,  Thomas.    Riversdale-road,  Aigburth,  LiverpooL 
1852.  tJSdgar,  Eev.  — ^  D,D. 
1861.  lEdge,  John  William.    Percy-street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

*Edgeworth,  Michael  P.,  F.L.S.,  F.R. A.S.    Mastrim  House,  Mm^ 
London,  S. 
1855.  tJEdinfUm,  Thomas, 
1855.  jEdmiston,  Robert    Elmbank-crescent,  Glasgow. 

1859.  iEdmond,  Jamee.    Cardens  Haugh,  Aberdeen. 
1867.  *Edwaid,  Allan.    Paiington  HaU,  Dundee. 
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1807.  §Edward,  Charles.     Springfield,  Dundee. 
1807.  §Edwapd^  James.     Bafruddery,  Dundee. 
^  Edwardsy  James,  B.A, 

Edwards,  John.    Halifax. 

1856.  ♦Edwards,  J.  Baker,  Ph.D.    Royal  Institution  Laboratory,  Liverpool. 
1807.  §Edwards,  William.     Dundee. 

•Egerton,  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Oulton  Park,  Tarporley,  Cheshire. 
Egginton,  Samuel  HaU.    North  Ferriby,  Yorkshire. 
1859.  •Eisdale,  David  A.,  M.A.     38  Dublin-street,  Edinburgh. 

1854.  JElcum,  Charles  Frederick.    3  Crescent-terrace,  Cheltenham. 

1855.  J  Elder,  David.     19  Paterson-street,  Glasgow. 

1858.  JElder,  John.    Elm  Park,  Govan  Road,  Glasgow. 

EUacombe,  Rev.  H.  T.,  F.S.  A.    Bitton,  near  Bristol. 

1863.  lEllenberger,  J.'L.    Worksop. 

1855.  JElliot,  Robert.     Wolflee,  Hawick,  N.  B. 

186L  •Elliot,  Sir  Walter,  K.S.I.,  F.L.S.    Wolflee,  Hawick,  N.  B. 
1804.  lElliott,  E.  B.    Washington,  United  States. 
1802!  JEUiott,  Frederick  Henrv,  M.A.    449  Strand,  London,  W.O. 
Elliott,  John  Fo^.    Elvet-hill,  Durham. 

1859.  JEUis,  Henry  S.,  F.R.A.S.    Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

1857.  f  Ellis,  Hercutes.    Lisnaroc,  Clones,  Ireland. 

1864.  •Ellis,  Alexander  John,  B.A.,  F.R.S.    25  Argyll-road,  Kensington, 

London,  W. 
1864  *Elli8,  Joseph.    Brighton. 

1864.  §Ellis,  J.  W.    High  House,  Thomwaite,  Ripley,  Yorkshire. 
•Ellis,  Rev.  Robert,  A.M.  Grimstone  House,  near  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

EUman,  Rev.  E.  B.    Berwick  Rectory,  near  Lewes,  Sussex. 

1862.  JElphinstone,  H.  W.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Cfadogan-place,  London,  S.W. 

Eltoft,  William.    Care  of  J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  30  New  Cannon-street, 
Manchester. 

1856.  tMwait,  Mans,,  LL.I). 

1863.  fEmbleton,l)ennis,  M.D.  Northumberland-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
1803.  JEmery,  Rev.  W.,  B.D.     Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

1858.  JEmpson,  Christopher.  Heaaingley,  near  Leeds. 
1866.  |Enfaeld,  Richard.  Low  Pavement,  Nottingham. 
1866.  §  Enfield,  William.     Low  Pavement,  NottinghanL 

1853.  ^English,  Edgar Wilkins.  Yorkshire  Banking  Company,  Lowgate,Hull. 

Enniskilleu,  William  Willoughby,  Earl  of,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A., 
F.G.S.   32a  Mount-street,  Gro8venor-square,London,  S.W. ;  and 
Florence  Court,  Fennanagh,  Ireland. 
•Enys,  John  Samuel,  F.G.S.     Enys,  Cornwall. 
•Erie,   Rev.   Christopher,   M.A.,' F.G.S.     Hardwick  Rectory,  near 
Aylesbury. 
1864  •Eskrigge^  R.  A.    24  Albany,  Old  Hall-street,  Liverpool. 
1862.  •Esson,  William,  M.A.    Ness  House,  Cheltenham. 
Estcourt,  Rev.  W.  J.  B.     Long  Newton,  Tetbury, 
Eustace,  John,  M.D, 

1865.  •Evans,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.     King  Edward's  School,  New-street, 

Birmingham. 

1854.  lEvans,  Edward.    Rock  FeiTy,  Liverpool. 

1849.  *Evans,  George  Fabian,  M.D.     Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
1848.  §Evans,  Griffith  F.  D.,  M.D.    Trewem,  near  Welshpool,  Montgomery- 
shire. 
1861.  'Evans,  John,  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.,  F.G.S.   Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

1865.  jEvans,  Sebastian,  M.A.    Highgate,  near  Birmingham. 

1866.  I  Evans,  Thonaas.    Belper,  Derbyshire. 

1865.  'Evans,  William,    Chad-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
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Evanson,  R.  T.,  M.D.    Holme  Hurst,  Torquay. 
1854.  JEverest,  A.  M.  Robert.     11  Reform  Club,  London,  S.W. 
1803.  •Everitt,  George  Allen,  F.R.G.S.,  Belgian  ConsuL    Oakfield,  Moeelef, 
near  Birmingliam. 
Ewart,   William,  M.P.     C  Cambridge-Bquaie,  London,  W.;  and 
Broadlands,  Devizes. 
1869.  'Ewing,  Archibald  Orr.    Clermont  House,  Glasgow. 
1856.  'Ewing,  William.    209  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 
1846.  •Eyre,    George    Edward,   F.G.S.,    F.R.G.S.     69  Lowndes-Mriiare, 
knightsbridge,  London  ;  and  Warren's,  near  Ljndhurst,  Santa. 
1866.  SEyre,  Major-General  Sir  Vincent,  F.R.G.S.     AthenaBum  CJub,  Ptfl 
Mall,  London,  S.W. 
Eyton,  Charles.    Hendred  House,  Abingdon. 
1849.  JEyton,  T.  C.    Eyton,  near  Wellington,  Salop. 

1842.    Fairbaim,  Thomas.    Manchester. 

•Fairbaim,  WiUiam,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.    Manchester. 
1866.  JFairbank,  F.  R,  M.A.    St.  Mary's-terrace,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
1866.  iFairley,  Thomas.    Medical  School,  Leeds. 
1864.  jFalkner,  F.  H.     Lyncombe,  Bath. 

Fannin,  John,  M.A.    41  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 
1869.  IFarquharson,  Robert  O.    Houditon,  Aberdeen. 

1861.  §Farr,  William,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Statis- 

tical Department  General  Registry  Office,  London.     SouthlaiKb, 
Bickley,  Kent. 

1866.  •Farrar,  Rev.  Frederick  William,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Harrow. 

1867.  JFarrelly,  Rev.  Thomas.    Royal  College,  Maynooth. 

1S69.  •Faulkner,  Charles,  F.S.A.,  r\G.S.,  F.R.G.S.  Museum,  Deddington, 
Oxon. 

1869.  •Fawcett,  Henry,  M.P.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.    Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1864.  tJFViti7c««,  John, 

1863.  JFawcus,  George.    Alma-place,  North  Shields. 
1833.    Fearon,  John  Peter.     Cuckfield,  Sussex. 

1846.  JFelkin,  William,  F.L.S.    The  Park,  Nottingham. 
Fell,  John  B.     Ulverston,  Lancashire. 

1864.  §Feliowes,  Frank  P.    8  The  Green,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

1862.  fPenton,  Samuel  Greame.    9  College-square,  Belfast^  and  Keswick; 

near  Belfast. 

1866.  jFergwson,  James.    Gas  Coal-works,  Lesmahago,  Glasgow. 
1869.  jFergii,?oii,  John.    Cove,  Nigg,  Inverness. 

1856.  jj'>iy/fw(f>^»,  Peter, 

1867.  ^l\njmim,  Jiobert  M,    Edinburgh, 

1857.  JFer^ni.sDii,  Samuel.    20  North  Great  Geoige-street,  Dublin. 

1854.  jFi  1  giL^oii ,  William,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.   2  St.  Aiden's-teirace,  Birkenhead. 
1867.  •I'>i7ru?s-r>n,  H.  B.    Blackness-terrace,  Dimdee. 
1803.  •ruiiiiu,  Juim.     Clarence  Iron  Works,  Leeds. 

Ferrall,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.    35  Rutland-square,  Dublin. 
1802.  JFerrers,  Rev.  N.  M.,  M.A.    Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Ferrier,  Alexander  James.    69  Leeson-street.  Dublin. 

Field,  Edwin  W.    36  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

Fielding,  G.  H.,  M.D.     Tunbridge,  Kent. 
1854.  tFielding,  James.    Mearcloiigh  Mill,  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  Halifax. 
1864.  jFinch,  Frederick,  Geoi-pfe,  B.A.,  F.G.S.    Blackheath  Park,  London. 

Finch,  John.    Bridge  Work,  Chepstow. 

Finch,  John,  jun.    Bridge  Work,  Chepstow. 
1869.  JFindlay,  Alexander  George,  F.R.G.S.     63  Fleet-street,  London, 
E.G. ;  and  Hayes,  Kent. 
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1863.  JFinney,  Samuel.    Sheriff-hill  Hall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Firth,  Thomas.    Northwick. 

1854.  fFischel,  JRev.  Arnold,  D.D. 

185L  •Fischer,  William  L.  F.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

1858.  JFishhoume,  Captain  E.  G.,  R.N.      6  Welamere-terrace,  Padding- 
ton,  London,  W. 
Fisher,  Rev.  John  Hutton,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.P.S.    Kirkby  Lons- 
dwe,  Westmoreland. 

1858.  JFiBhwick,  Captain  Henry.    Carr-hill,  Rochdale. 

1857.  tFitzgerald,TheRightHon.LordOtho,M.P.  ISDominick-street, Dublin. 
1857#  jFitzpatrick,  Thomas,  M.D.    81  Lower  Bagot-street,  Dublin. 

Iltzwilliam,  Hon.  George  Wentworth,  MlP.,  F.R.G.S.     19  Grosve- 
nor-square,  London,  S.W. ;  and  Wentworth  House,  Rotherham* 

1865.  JFleetwood!,  D.  J.    46  George  Street,  St.  PauVs,  Birmingham. 

Fleetwood,   Sir  Peter  Hesketh,  Bart.    Rossall  Hall,  Fleetwood, 
Lancashire. 
1850.  :(Fleming,  Professor  Alexander,  M.D.    20  Temnle  Row,  Birmingham. 

Fleming,  Christopher,  M.D.    Merrion-square  North,  Dublin. 
1842.    Fleming,  John,  Id,  A, 

1855.  t  J7?miii^,  Jb^i. 

Fleming,  John  G.,  M.D.     155  Bath-street,  Glasgow. 
•Fleming,  William,  M.D.    Rowton  Grange,  near  Chester. 
1867.  §Fletcher,  Alfred  E.     Whiston,  near  Preecot. 

1853.  jFletcher,  Isaac,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.    Tarn  Bank,  Workington. 

Fletcher,  T.  B.  E.,  M.D.    7  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Flood,  Rev,  James  Charles, 
1862.  JFlower,  William  Heniy,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.C.S.     Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  London,  W.C. 

1866.  JFlowers,  J.  W.    Park  Hill,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

1867.  §Foggie,  William.    Woodville,  Maryfield,  Dundee. 

1854.  •Forbes,  David,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.     12  York-place,  Portman-square, 

London,  W. 
Forbes,  George,  F,R,S,E, 

•Forbes,  James  David,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.,  F.G.S.,  Principal  of 
the  United  Colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonards,  St.  An* 
drews.    Pitlochrie. 

1855.  JForbes,  Rev.  John.    Symington  Manse,  Biggar,  Scotland. 
1855.  jForbes,  Rev.  John,  D.D.     150  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 

Forbes,  Sir  John  Stuart,  Bart.,  F.R.S.E.    Fettercaime  House,  Kin- 
cardineshire. 
Ford,  H.  R.    Morecombe  Lodge,  Yealand  Congers,  Lancashire. 

1866.  JFord,  William.    Hartsdown  Villa,  Kensington  Park  Gardens  East, 

London,  W. 
•Forrest,  William  Hutton.     Stirling. 

1867.  §For8ter,  Anthony.    Wood  Close,  Grasmere,  Windermere. 

1849.  •Forster,  Thomas  Emerson.    7  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
•Forster,  William.    Ballynure,  Clones,  Ireland. 

1868.  jForster,  William  Edward.    Burley,  Otlev,  near  Leeds. 

1864.  •Fort,  Richard,  F.G.S.    Read  Half,  Whalley,  Lancashire. 

1865.  JFoster,  Balthazar  W.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    4  Old  Square,  Birmingham, 

1866.  •Foster,  Clement  Le  Neve,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.    Royal  Institution,  Truro. 
1845.  ^Foster,  Ebenezer.    The  Elms,  Cambridge. 

1867.  •Foster,  George  C,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics 

in  University  College,  London,  W.C. 
•Foster,  Rev.  John,  M.A.    The  Oaks  Parsonage,  Loughborough. 
1845.  (Foster,  John  N.    St.  Andrews,  Bigrfeswade. 

1859.  'Foster,  Michael,  M.D,    University  College,  London,  W.C. 
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1860.  SFoster,  Peter  Le  Neve,  M.  A.    Societyof  Arte,  Adelpbi,  London,  W.C. 
1863.  tFostet,  Robert.    30  Rye-hill,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
1869.  ^Foster,  S.  Lloyd.    Old  Park  llall,  Walsall,  Staffordshire. 
1842.     FoihergiU,  Benjamin. 
1866.  §  Fowler,  George.    Ashby-de-la-ZoucL 
J866,  IFowler,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A.     College-gardens,  Gloucester. 
1869.  jFowler,  Rev.  J.  C,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.  ScotL    The  Manse,  Railib,  by 
Edinburgh. 
•Fowler,  Robert.    Rahinstown,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland. 
Fox,  Alfired.    Falmouth. 
1842.  •Fox,  Charles.    Trebah,  Falmouth. 

•Fox,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.    The  Vicarage,  Romford,  Essex. 
•Fox,  Joseph  Hayland.     Wellington,  Somerset. 
1860.  JFox,  Joseph  John.    Church-row,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. 
•Fox,  Robert  Barclay.    Falmouth. 
Fox,  Robert  Were,  F.R.S.    Falmouth. 
1866.  *  Francis,  G.  B,     London. 
1848.  JFrancis,  George  Grant,  F.S.A.    Burrows  Lodge,  Swansea. 

Francis,  William,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.  Red  Lion-court, 
Fleet-street,  London,  E.C.  j  and  1  Mateon  Villas,  Mareh-gatt; 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

1846.  jFrankland,  Edward,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  m  th* 

Royal  Institution  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.      42  ^^ 
John's  Park-road,  Haverstock-hill,  London.  N.W. 
•Frankland,  Rev.  Marmaduke  Charles.    Chowbent.near  Manchester. 
Franks,  Rev.  J.  C,  M.A.    WTiittlesea,  near  Peterborough. 
1869.  jFraser,  George  B.    3  Airlie-place,  Dundee. 
Eraser,  James.    26  Westland-row,  Dublin. 
Eraser,  James  William.    8a  Kensington  Palace-ffardens,  London, "  ■ 

1865.  *Fraser,  John,  M.A.,  M.D.    Chapel  Ash,  Wolveriiampton. 
1869.  •Frazer,  Daniel.     113  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 

1860.  tFreebom,  Richard  Fernandez.    38  Broad-street,  Oxford.  „ 

1847.  *Freeland.  Humphrey  W-iUiam,  F.G.S.    The  Athenseum  aub,P»" 

Mall,  London,  S.W. 

1866.  {Freeman,  James.    16  Francis-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
1866.  XFrerCj  Captain,  R,A. 

Frere,  George  Edward,  F.R.S.     Royden  Hall,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

1866.  •Frerichs,  John  Andrew.     1  Keynsham  Bank,  Cheltenham. 

Fripp,  George  D.,  M.D.     Bamiield  Hill,  Southampton. 

1867.  •Frith,  Richard  Hastings,  C.E.    61  Leinater-road,  Rathmines,  Dublin- 
1863.  •Frith,  William.    Burley  Wood,  near  Leeds. 

Frost,  Charles,  F.S.A.    Hull.  _, 

1847.  JFrost,  WilHam,  F.R.A.S.    Wentworth  Lodge,  Upper  Tube-stiee^ 

London,  S. 
1860.  •Froude,  William.    Emsleigh  Paignton,  Torquay. 

Fry,  Francis.    Cotham,  Bnstol. 

Fry,  Richard.    Cotham,  Bristol. 

Fry,  Robert.    Tockington,  Gloucestershire. 

1863.  JFryar,  Mark.    Eaton  Moor  Colliery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
•FiUlarton,  Allan.     19  Woodside-place,  Glasgow.  . 

1869.  JFuller,  Frederick,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Uniyewity*^ 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  ,.  , 

1852.  jFurpson,  Professor  John  C,  M.  A.,  M.B.    Queen's  College,  m^ 
Furlong,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.    10  Sydney-place,  Bath. 

1864.  •Fumeaux,  Rev.  A.     St.  Germain's  Parsonage,  Cornwall. 

•Gadesden,  Augustus  W^iUiam,  F.S.A.    Leigh  House,  Lower  Tooting; 
Surrey, 
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1854.  J(?a$r«,3f.  ^.,  C.E, 

1857.  JGages,  Alphonse,  M.R.I.A.    Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin. 

1863.  •Gamsford,  W.  D.    Barnall  Hall,  Sheffield.      " 

1850.  JGairdner,  W.  R,  M.D.     18  Hill-street,  Edinburgh. 

1861.  JGalbraith,  Andrew.    Gla^ow. 

Galbraith,  Rev.  J.  A.,  M.K.I.A.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
1867;  SGhde,  James  M.  "  33  Miller-street,  Glasgow. 
1863.  JGale,  Samuel,  F.C.S.    338  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 
1861.  JQalloway,  Charles  John.    Knott  Mill  Iron  Works,  Manchester. 
1869.  iOalhway,  James,     CalcuUa. 
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861.  JRamsay,  John.    Kildalton,  Argyleshire. 

867.  •Ramsay,  W.  F.,  M.D.    15  Somerset-place,  Portman-square,  Lon- 

don, W. 

846.  XRamsay^  WiUiam. 

868.  *Ramsbotham,  John  Hodpson,  M.D.    16  Park-place,  Leeds. 
•Ranee,  Henry.    Cambridge. 

Rand,  John.    Wheatley-hill,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
866.  JRandel,  J.     60  Vittoria-street,  Birmingham. 

860.  JRandall,  Thomas.    Grandepoint  House,  Oxford. 
866.  jRandolph,  Charles.    Polloclfshiels,  Glasgow. 

847.  jRandolph,  Captain  0.  G.    Wrotham,  Kent. 

800,  •Randolph,  Rev.  Herbert,  M.A.    Marcham,  near  Abingdon. 
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Randolph,  Rev.  John  Honywood,  F.G.S.    Sanderstead,  Croydon. 
Ranelagh,  the  Right-Hon.  Lord.     7  New  Burlington-street,  'Regent- 
street,  London,  W. 

1860.  §Rankine,  William  John  Macquom,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.,  Regius 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.    69  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 

1861.  §Ransome,  i&;hur,  MA.    Bowdon,  Manchester. 
1851.  JRansome,  Frederick.    Lower  Brook-street,  Ipswich. 

1861.  ^iSoTWome,  George, 

1849.  *Ransome,  RoTOrt.    Iron  Foundry,  Ipswich. 

Ransome,  Thomas.    34  Princess-street,  Manchester. 

1863.  JRansome,  Dr.  W.  H.    Low  Pavement,  Nottingham. 

Rashleigh,    Jonathan.      3    Cumberland-terrace,    Regent's    Park^ 

London,  N.W. 
•Ratcliff,  Charles,  F.L.S.,  FG.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.     Wyddrington, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

1864.  §Rate,  Rev.  Johu,  M.A.    Lapley  Vicarage,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 
*    Rathbone,  Theodore  W.    Allerton  Priory,  near  Liverpool. 

Rathbone,  William.    7  Water-street,  Liverpool. 

1863.  tRattray,  W.    St  Clement's  Chemical  Works,  Aberdeen. 

1848.  JRavenshaw,  E.  C.    AthenaBum  Club,  London,  S.W. 

Rawdon,  William  Frederick  M.D.    Bootham  York. 
•Rawlins,  John.    Llewesog  Hall,  Denbighshire. 
1866.  •Rawlinson,  George,  M.A.,  Camden  l^rofessor  of  Ancient  History  in 

the  University  of  Oxford.     Oxford. 
1866.  •Rawlinson,  Major-General  Sir  Henrv  C,  K.C.B.,M.P.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S.     1  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  London,  W. 
RawsoHj  Bawson  WilHamy  F.R.G.S. 
•Rawson,  Thomas  William.    Saville  Lodge,  Halifax. 
1866.  SRayner,  Henry.     Lonsdale  Villa,  Smethwick,  Birmingham. 
1846.  XlUadj  Joseph,  M.D. 

1862.  tRead,  Thomas,  M.D.    Donegal-square  West,  Belfast. 

1866.  §Read,  William.     Albion  House,  Epworth,  Bawtry. 
1858.  J  Read,  William  Henry.    Chapel  Allerton,  near  Leeds. 

•Read,  W.  H.  Rudstone,  M.A.,  F.L.S.    Ilayton,  near  Pocklington, 

Yorkshire. 
•Reade,  Rev.  Joseph  Bancroft,  MA.,  F.R.S.    Bishopboume  Rectory, 
Canterbury. 
1862.  •Readwin,  Thomas  Allison,  F.G.S.     Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

1864.  §Reddie,  James,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Victoria  Institute  or  Philosophical 

Society  of  Great  Britain.  Bridge  House,  Hammersmith,  London. 

1862.  •Redfem,  Rrofessor  Peter,  M.D.    4  Lower-crescent,  Belfast. 

1863.  JRedmayne,  Giles.    20  New  Bond-street,  London,  W. 

1863.  JRedmayne,  R.  R.    12  Victoria-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Redwood,  Isaac.    Cae  Wem,  near  Neath,  South  Wales. 
1861.  •Re^,  H.  P.    27  Faulkner-street,  Manchester. 

1861.  JReed,  Edward  J.,  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Naw.   Admiralty,  White- 
haU,  London,  S.W. 

1864.  XReid,  David  Boswell,  M.D, 

1860.  JReid,  William,  M.D.    Cuivie,  Cupar,  Fife. 

1849.  tHeidy  Major- General  Sir  William. 

1863.  §Renals,  E.    'Nottingham  Express'  Office,  Nottingham. 
1863.  JRendel,  G.    Benwell,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rennie,  Sir  John,  Knt.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.   82  Charing 
Cross,  London,  W.C 
1860.  tRennison,  Rev.  Thomas,  MA.    Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
*Itennyj  Ltettfenatd  H.  X.,  R.E.     Montreal. 

1867.  §Renny,  W,  W.    8  Douglas-terrace,  Droughty  Ferry,  Dundee. 
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1858.  JReynold*,  Richard,  F.C.S.    13  Brigprate,  Leeds. 
1849.  JReynolds,  Thomaa  F.,  M.D.    14  Lansdowne-tenrace,  Cheltenham. 

Reynolds,  William,  M.D.    Coeddu,  near  Mold,  Flintehiie. 

1860.  JRhind,  William.    121  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
1868.  •Rhodes,  John.    Leeds. 
1847.  t-RMJorcfo,  3f.    Brighton, 
1863.  SRichardson,  Benjamin  Ward,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.    12  Hinde-sM 

Manchester-square,  London,  W. 

1861.  {Richardson,  Charles.    Almondhury,  Bristol. 
1863.  *Richardson,  Edward,  jmi.    South  Ashfield,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

',  Jtichardwrtf  James.     UUugow, 

\  1864.  XBxchardamy  John.    Htdl, 

r  X863.  t  Richardson,  John  W.    South  Ashfield,  Newcastie-cm-Tyne. 

Bichardsorif  Thomas,     Glasgow. 
Richardson,  Thomas.    Montnelier-hill,  Publin. 
Richardson,  William.    Micklegate,  York. 
1861.  $Richardson,  William.    4  Edward-street,  Wemeth,  Oldham. 

lUchardsonf  Rev.  WUUam. 
1861.  JRichson,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.      Shakespeare-street,  Ardwick,  Man- 
chester. 
1863.  JRichter,  Otto,  Ph.D.    Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire. 

•Riddell,  General  Charles  James  Buchanan,  C.B.,  F.R  S.    Athenieiun 
Club,  Pall  MaU,  London,  S.W. 
1861.  •RiddeU,  H.  B.    The  Palace,  Maidstone. 

1859.  IRiddell,  Rev.  John.    MoflG^t  by  Beatiock,  N.  B. 

1861.  •Rideout,  William  J.    Famworth,  near  Manchester. 

1862.  tRidgway,  Heniy  Akroyd,  B.A.    Bank  Field,  Halifax. 
1861.  {Ridley,  John.    19  Belsize-park,  Hamostead,  tK>ndon,  N.W. 

1863.  J  Ridley,  Samuel.    7  Regent  s-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1863.  •Rigby,  Samuel.    Bruch  Hall,  Warrington. 

•Binder,  Miss.    Gledhow  Grove,  Leeds. 

1860.  {Ritchie,  George    Robert.      4  Watkyn-Terrace,  Coldharbour-l«De, 

Camberwell,  London. 
1867.  {Ritchie,  John.    Fleuchar  Craig,  Dundee. 
X866.  JRitchie,  Robert,  C.E.    14  Hill-street,  Edinburgh. 
1867.  {Ritchie,  William.     Emslea,  Dundee. 

1863.  JRivay,  John  V.  C.    19  Cowley-street,  London,  S.W. 

1864.  JRobberds,  Rev.  John,  B.A.    Liverpool. 

1866.  ^Roberton,  James.    Gorbals  Foundry,  Glasgow. 

Roberton,  John.    Oxford-road,  Manchester. 
1869.  JRoberts,  George  Christopher.    Hull. 
1869.  JRoberts,  Henry,  F.S.A.    Athenaeum  Club,  London,  S.W. 
1864.  XRoherts,  John. 
1863.  JRoberts,  John  Francis.    10  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

1867.  JRoberts,  Michael,  M.A.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
•Roberts,  William  P.    50  Ardwick  Green,  Manchester. 

1867.  {Robertson,  David.    Union  Grove,  Dundee. 
1869.  JRobertson,  Dr.  Andrew.    Indego,  Aberdeen. 
1866.  {Robertson,  A.  Stuart,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.     Horwick,  Bolton,  Lanca- 
shire. 
1866.  JRobertson,  William  Tindal,  M.D.    Nottingham. 
1863.  XRobinswiy  Dr. 

1861.  JRobinson,  Enoch.    Dukinfield,  Cheshire. 

J862.  JRobinson,  Rev.  George.    Tartara^ham  Glebe,  Loughgall,  Ireland. 
1864  jRobinson,  George  Augustus.     Widcorab-hill,  Bath. 
1869.  JRobinson,  Hardy.    \Sd  Union-street,  Aberdeen. 
1860.  tRohinsonj  Professor  H.  2>. 

•Robinson,  H.  Oliver.    16  Park-street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 
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1866.  IBobinson,  John.    Museum,  Oxford. 

1861.  JRohinson,  John.    Atlaa  Works,  Manchester. 

1863.  j Robinson,  J.  H.    Cumberland-row,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 

1866.  JRobinson,  M.  E.    116  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 

1860.  jRobinson,  Admiral   Robert  Spencer.      61  Eaton-place,   Jl>ondon, 

S.W.  • 

Robinson,  Rey.  Thomaa  Rojnney,  D.D.,  F.R.3.,  F.R.A.S.,  M.R.IA., 
Director  of  the  Armagh  Observatory.    Amiagh. 
1863.  tRobinson,  T.  "W-  U.    Houghton-le-Spnng,  Durham. 
1863.  ^Mobsm,  James, 

.    •Robson,  Rev.  John,  D.D.    Glasgow. 
1866.  tRobson,  Neil,  C.E.    127  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
1846.  X^Rocow,  TaUeraaU  Thomas. 

1861.  JRodwell,  William.    Woodlands^  Holbrook,  Ipswich. 

Roe,  Henry,  M.R.I.A.    ^  FitzwiUiam-square  East,  Dublin. 

1866.  JRoe,  Thomas.     Grove  Villas,  Sitchurch. 

1846.  jRoe,  William  Henry.  Portland-terrace,  Southampton. 

1861.  §Rofe,  John,  F.G.S.    Queen-street,  Lancaster. 

1860.  JRogers,  James  E.  Thorold.    Beaumont-street,  Oxford. 

1867.  §Rogers,  James  S.     Rosemill,  by  Dundee. 

•Roget,  Peter  Mark,  M.D^F.R.S.  18  Upper  BedfQr4-place,  Russell- 
square,  liondon,  W.u. 

1869.  JRolleston,  George,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Apntomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  16  New  Inn  Hall- 
street,  Oxford. 

1866.  IRolph,  George  Frederick.    War  Office,  Horse  Guards,  London,  S.W. 

1863.  jRomilly,  Edward.     14  Hyde  Park-terrace,  London,  W. 

1846.  XRomUyy  Hev,  Joseph, 

1846.  jRonalds,  Francis,  F.R.S.    9  St.  Mary^s-villas,  Battle,  Essex.    . 

1846.  JRonalds,  Edmund,  Ph.D.     Stewartfield,  Bonnington,  Edinburgh. 

1865.  J  Roper,  R.  S.    Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

1861.  •Roscoe,  Henry  Enfield,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.^.,  Professor  of 

Chenustar  in  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
1861.  §Rose,  C.  B.,  F.G.S.    25  King-street,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
1863.  JRoseDy,  John.    Haverholme  House,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 
1857.  JRoss,  David,  LL.D.    Drumbrain  Cottage,  Newbliss,  Ireland. 
1859.  *Ross,  James  Coulman.    Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
1861.  •Ross,  Thomas.  Featherstone-buildings,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.O. 
1842.     Ross,  William.     Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Rosson,  John.    Moore  Hall,  near  Ormskirk,  Lancashire. 
1856.  tRoth,  Dr.  Matthias.     X6a  Old  Cavendish-street,  London,  W. 
1865.  •Rothera,  George  Bell.    39  Upper  Talbot-street,  Nottingham. 

1846.  JRoundall,  William  B.     146  Hiffh-street,  Southampton. 
•Roundell,  Rev.  Danson  Bicharcbon.     Gledstone,  Skipton. 

1849.  §Round,  Daniel  G.     Hange  Colliery,  near  Tipton,  Staftbrdshire. 

1847.  jRouse,  William.    16  Canterbury  Villas,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 
1861.  JRouth,  Edward  J»  M.A.     St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

1861.  JRowan,  David.    St.  Vincent  Crescent,  Glasgow, 
1856.  JRowand,  Alexander.    linthouse,  near  Glasgow. 

18C5.  SRowe,  Rev.  John.    Beaufort-viUas,  Edgbaston,  Birnungbam. 
1855.  'Rowney,   Thomas   Hm  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of   Chemistry  in 
Queen's  CoUege,  Galway. 
•Rovutree,  Joseph.    Leeds. 

1862.  JRowsell,  Rev.  Evan  Edward,  M.A.   Hambjedon  Rectory,  Godalming. 
1861.  •Royle,  Peter,  M.D.,  L.B.G.P.,  M.R.C.S.      27  Lever-street,  Man- 
chester. 

1859.  X^l(indy  a  H. 

1861.  •Rumney,  Robert,  F.C.S.    4rd^ck,  Manchester. 
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1866.  JRumsay,  Henry  Wildbore.    Gloucester  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 

1847.  JRuskin,  John,  M.A.,  F.G.S.    Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  London,  S. 

1867.  JRussell,  Rev.  C.  W.,  D.D.    Maynooth  College, 
1866.  JRuasell,  James,  jun.    Falkirk. 

1866.  {RusseU,  James,  M.D.     01  Newhall-street,  Birminghanu 
1869.  JRussell,  John,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl,  KG.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.     37 
Chesham-plaee,  Belffrave-s<juare,  London,  S.W. 
Russell,  John.    16  Middle  Gurdmer's-street,  Duhlin, 
Russell,  John  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.    Sydenham ;  and  6  West- 
minster Chambers,  London,  S.W. 

1862.  •Russell,  Nonnan  Scott.    87  Great  George-street,  London,  S.W. 

1863.  tBusseU,  jRoheH. 

1863.  JRussell,  Robert.    Gosforth  Colliery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

jRusseU.  Itev.  T. 
1862.  •Russell,  William  J.,  Ph.D.    34  Upper  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John's 

Wood,  London. 
1862.  §Russell,  W.  H.  L.,  A.B.,  F.R.S.    Shepperton,  Middlesex. 
1866.  f  Rust,  Rey.  James,  M.A.    Manse  of  Slams,  EUon,  N.  B. 

Rutson,  'William.    Newby  Wiske,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire. 

1862.  tByarif  John,  MJ), 
•Ryland,  Arthur.    Birmingham. 

1866.  IRyland,  Thomas.    The  Redlands,  Erdington,  Birmingham. 

1863.  tRylands,  Joseph.    9  Charlotte-street,  HulL 

1861.  •Rylands,  Thomas  Glazebrook.    Heath  House,  Warrington. 

•Sabine,  Major-General  Edward,  R.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.    13  Ashley-place, 
Westminster,  London. 
1866.  tSabine,  Robert     (Care  of  C.  W.  Siemens,  Esq.),  3  Great  George- 
street,  London,  S.W. 

1866.  *St.  Albans,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of.  Brestwood  Hall,  near  Nottingham. 

Salkeld,  Joseph.    Penrith,  Cumberland. 

1867.  JSalmon,  Rev.  George.  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 

the  University  or  Dublin.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1864.  XSalmon,  Henry  C,  F.G,S,,  KCS. 

Salmo^  William  Wroughton.     9  Regent's  Park-square,  London^ 
N.W.;  and  Devizes,  Wiltshire. 
1864  •Salt,  Charles  F.    24  Grove-street,  LiverpooL 

1868.  'Salt,  Titus.    Crow  Nest,  Lightdiffe,  HaBfax. 

1866.  JSalter,  John  William,  F.G.S.  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain^ 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street;  and  8  Bolton- 
road,  Boundaiy-road,  St.  Johcrs  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

1842.     Sambrooke,  T.  G.    32  Eaton-place,  London,  S.W. 

1861.  •Samson,  Henry.  Messrs.  Samson  and  Leppoe,  St.  Peter's-square, 
Manchester. 

1867.  §Samuelson,  Edward.    Roby,  near  Liverpool. 
1864.  f  Sandbach,  Henry  R.    Hafodunos,  Denbighshire. 
186L  •Sandeman,  A.,  M.A.    Tulloch,  Perth. 

1867.  JSanders,  Gilbert.    The  Hill,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

Sanders,  John  Naish,  F.G.S.     12  Vyvyan-terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
•Sanders,  William,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  (Local  Treasurer.)    21  Richmond- 
terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Sandes,  Thomas,  A.b.    Sallow  Glin,  Tarbert,  Co.  Kerry. 
1864.  tSandford,  William.    9  Springfield-place,  Bath. 
1864.  JSandon,  Lord.    39  Gloucester-square,  London,  W. 
1864.  jSanford,  William  A.    Nynehead  Court,  Wellmgton,  Somersetshire. 
1866.  tSargant,  W.  L.    Edmund-street,  Birmingham. 

Satterfield,  Joshua.    Alderley  Edge. 
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1861.  |Saul,  Charles  J.    Smedley-Iane^  Cheetham-hill^  Mancliester. 

1846.  t&iundersy  TreUncney  WiiUam. 

1864.  JSaunders,  T.  W.,  Recorder  of  Bath.    1  Priory-place,  Bath. 

1860.  ^Saunders,  William.    Manor  House,  Iffley,  near  Oxford. 

1863.  ]:Sayory,  Valentine.     Cleckheaton,  near  I^eds. 
1857.  {Scallan,  James  Joseph.    77  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 
1850.  f  Scarth,  Pillans.    28  Barnard-street,  Leith. 

*Schemman,  J,  C*    Hamburg, 

*Sc?iiickf  Cammandeur  de, 
1842.    Schqfield,  Betyamm, 

1842.    Schofiela,  Joseph.    Stubley  Hall,  Littleborough,  Lancashire. 
1842.     Schotield,  W.  F.    Fairlawn,  Ripon. 

•Scholes,  T.  Seddon.     16  Dale-street,  Leamington. 

1847.  •Scholey,  William  Stephenson,  M.A.   Freemantle  Lodge,  Castle-hill, 

Reading. 
•Scholfield,  ]&ward,  M.D.    Doncaster. 

1854.  XScholfield,  Henry  ZL  M.D. 

Schunck,  Edward,  F.R.S.    Oaklands,  Kersall  Moor,  Manchester. 

1861.  *Schwabe,  Edmund  Salis.    Rhodes  House,  near  Manchester. 
1867.  §Schwendler,  Louis.    9  Armstrong-terrace,  Charlton,  London,  S.E. 
1847.  JSclater,  Philip  Lutley,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Sec.  ZooL  Soc 

11  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 
1840.  IScoffem,  John.  M.B.    Barnard's  Inn,  London ;  and  Bford,  Essex.  - 
1807.  SScott,  Alexander.    Clydesdale  Bank,  Dundee. 

1865.  §Scott,  Major-Qeneral,  Koyal  Bengal  Artillery.    Treledan  Hall,  Mont- 

gomeryshire. 
1859.  JScott,  Captain  Rtzmaurice.    Forfar  Artillery. 

1855.  JScott,  Montague  D.,  B.A.    Hove,  Sussex. 

1857.  SScott,  Robert  H.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office, 

Parliament-street,  London,  S.W. 
1861.  §Scott,  Rev.  Robert  Selkirk,  M.A.    7  Beaufort-terrace,  Cecil-street, 
Manchester. 

1864.  JScott,  Wentworth  Lascelles,  F.C.S.     Cornwall-villa,  24  Cornwall- 

road,  Westbourne  Park,  London,  W. 

1858.  JScott,  William.    Holbeck,  near  Leeds. 

1864.  JScott,  William  Robson,  Ph.D.    St.  Leonards,  Exeter. 

1856.  iScougaU,  James. 

1854.  JScrivenor,  Harry.    Ramsay,  Isle  of  Man. 

1859.  JSeaton.  John  Love.    Hull. 

•Sedgwick,  Rev.  Adam,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Canon  of  Norwich.    Trimty  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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1803.  §Swindell,  J.  S.  E.     Summerhill,  Kingswinford,  Dudley. 
1803.  tSwinhoe,  Robert,  F.R.G.S.    Oriental  Club,  London,  W. 

1859.  JSykes,  Alfred.     Leeds. 

1847.  ISykes,  II.  P.    47  Albion-sti'eet,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
1802.  JSykes,  Thomas.     Cleckheaton,  near  Leeds. 

•Sykes,  Colonel  William  Henry,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  MR.I.A.,  F.G.8., 
F.K.G.S.     47  Albion-street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
1847.  t Sykes,  Captain  W.  H.  F.     47  Albion-street,  Hyde  Park,  London. 

Sylvester,  James  Joseph,  M.A.,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Royal  Militaiy  Academy,  Woolwich.  Woolwich; 
and  AthenaBum  Club,  London,  S.W. 

1860.  |Syme,  James,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edin- 

burgh.   The  College,  Edinburgh. 
1860.  •Symonds,  Frederick,  F.K.C.S.    Beaumont-street,  Oxford. 
1869.  tSymonds,  Captain  Thomas  Edward,  R.N.    10  Adam-street,  Adelnhi. 

London,  W.C.  ^    * 
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I  1860.  tSymond8,Rev.W.S.,M.A.,F.G.S.  Pendock  Rectory, Worpestershire, 

I  1859.  SSymons,  G.  J.,  F.M.S.    J36  Camden-road,  London,  W.N. 

1855.  •Symons,  William,  F.C.S.    26  Joy-street,  Barnstaple. 

Synge,  Rev.  Alexander.     St.  Peter's,  Ipswich. 
Synge,  Francis.     Glanmore,  Ashford,  (Jo.  WicWow. 
Synge,  John  Hatch.    Gl^nmoye,  AsJiford,  Co.  Wjpjdow. 

1865.  JTailyour,  Colonel  Renny,  R.|].    Newmanswalls,  Montrose,  N.  B. 
1867.  §Tait,  P.  M.,  F.R.G.S.    26  Adelaide  Road,  N.;  and  0^e^Ul  Cluh, 

Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
§Talbot,  William  Hawkshead.    Southport,  Lancashire. 
Talbot,  William  Henry  Fox,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S,    ^.acoek 
Abbey,  near  Chippenham. 
1867.  *Tanner,  Thomas  Hawtes,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    9  Henrietta-street,  Caven- 
dish-square, London,  W. 

1866.  JTarbottom,  Marrott  Ogle,  M.I.C.E.    Newstead-grove,  Nottingham. 

Taprell,  William.     7  Westboume-crescent,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W 
1861.  •Tarratt,  Henry  W.    Bushbury  Lodge,  Leamington. 

1856.  tTartt,  William  Macdonald,  F.S.S.     Sandford-place,  Cheltenham. 

1864.  ITasker,  Rev.  J.  C.  W.     1  Upper  Lansdown-villas,  Bath. 

1857.  *Tate,  Alexander.    20  Queen-street,  Belfast. 

1863.  JTate,  John.    Alnmouth,  near  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

1865.  JTate,  Thomas.    Ore,  Hastings. 

1858.  •Tatham,  George.    Leeds. 

1864.  *Tawney,  Edward.    5  Victoria-square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

•Tayler,  Rev.  John  James,  B. A.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  in  Manchester  New  College,  London.    22  Wo- 
bum-square,  London,  W.C. 
1807.  §Taylor,  Rev.  Andrew.     Dundee. 

Taylor,  Frederick.    Messrs.  Taylor,  Potter  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
1854.  J  Taylor,  Dr.  II.  R.     1  Percy-street,  Liverpool. 
•Taylor,  James.     Culverlands,  near  Reading. 

•Taylor,  John,  F.G.S.    6  Queen-street-place,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London,  E.C. 
1861.  *Taylor,  John,  jun.     6  Queen-street-place,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London,  fe.C. 

1856.  XTaylor,John, 

1863.  JTaylor,  John.    Earsden,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1863.  jTaylor,  John.    Lovaine-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1865.  JTaylor,  Joseph.    99  Constitution-hill,  Birmingnam. 
*  Taylor  J  Vice-AdmiralJ.  JV.,  C.B. 

Taylor,  Captain  P.  Meadows,  in  the  Service  of  His  IJighness  the 

Nizam.     Harold  Cross,  Dublin. 
•Taylor,  Richard,  F.G.S.    6  Queen-street-place,  Upper  Thames-street, 

London,  E.C. 
Taylor,  Rev.  William,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.    Thomloe,  Worcester. 
•Taylor,  William  Edward.    Millfield  House,  Enfield,  near  Accrington. 
1858.  jTeale,  Joseph.     Leeds. 
1858.  JTeale,  Thomas  Pridgin,  jun.    20  Park-row,  Leeds. 

Teather,  John.     Alstonley^  Cumberland. 
1865.  •Templeton,  James.    Mansion-house  School,  St.  David's,  JDxeter. 

Tennant,  Charles.    Glasgow. 
1863.  JTennant,  Henry.     SaltweU,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

♦Tennant,  James,  F.G.S. ,  F.R.G.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  a»d  Geo- 
logy in  King^s  College,  London.     149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Tennent,  R.  J.    Belfast. 

1857.  JTennison,  Edward  King.    Kildare-street  Club  House,  Dublin. 
1849.  jTeschemacher,  E.  F.    Highbury-paxk  North,  London,  N. 

f2 
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1806.  jThackeroy,  J.  L.    Amo  Vale,  Xottrngham. 
1859.  JThain,  Rev.  Alexander.     New  Machar,  Aberdeen. 

1848.  JThirlwall,  The  Ri^t  Rev.  Connop,  D.D.    Abergwili,  CannarthoL 
1850.  JThodey,  Rev.  S.     Kodborough,  Gloucestershire. 

Thorn,  Rev.  David,  D,D.,  PKJD, 

Thorn,  John.    Messrs.   M°Naughton  &  Co.,  MoeeleyHBtreet,  Man- 
chester. 

Thomas,  (George.    Brislington,  Bristol 
1848.  *  Thomas,  George  John,  M,  A, 
1854.  X  Thompson,  Benjamin  James, 
1854  XUion^son,  D.  P.,  M.D. 

1854.  {Thompson,  Edmund.     Claughton  Park,  Birkenhead. 

1803.  {Thompson,  Rev.  Francis.     St  Giles's,  Durham. 

1858.  *Thomp8on,  Frederick.     South  Parade,  Wakefield. 

1859.  §Thompson,  George,  jun.    Pidsmedden,  Aberdeen. 

Thompson,  Harry  Stephen.    Kirbv  HaJl,  Great  Ousebum,  Yoikshiie. 

Thompson,  Henry  Stafiord.    Fairfield,  near  Yoric. 
1845.  tThompson,  James.    Kirk  Houses,  Brampton,  Cumberland. 
1801.  •Thompson,  Joseph.    Woodlands,  Wilmslow,  near  Manchester. 

1804.  §Thompson,  Rev.  Joseph  Hesselgrave,  B. A.  Cradlev,  near  Brierley-liill 

Thompson,  Leonard.     Sheriff-Hutton  Park,  Yorkshire. 

1853.  {Thompson,  Thomas  (Austrian  Consul).    Hull. 

Thompson,  Thomas  (Town  Clerk).    Hull. 
1803.  {Thompson,  William.     11  North-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1807.  SThoms,  William.     Magdalen  Yard-road,  Dundee. 
1850.  {Thomson,  Alexander.     Banchory  House,  by  Aberdeen. 

1855.  {Thomson,  Allen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univenily, 

Glasgow. 
•Thomson,  Corden,  M.D.     Shefiield. 
1807.  §Thomson,  Francis  Hay,  M.D.     Glasgow. 
1852.  {Thomson,  Gordon  A.    Bedeque  House,  Belfast 

Thomson,  Guy.     Oxford. 
1850.  {Thomson,  James.    Kendal. 
1845.  X^omson,  Prof ,  James,  LL,D. 
1855.  {Thomson,  James.    82  West  Nile-street,  Glasgow. 
1850.  •Thomson,  Professor  James,  M.A.,  C.E.     2  Doneffal-sauare  West, 
Belfast 
•Thomson,  James  Gibson.     Edinburjjh. 

1803.  {Thomson,  M.    8  Meadow-place,  Edinburgh. 

1805.  §Thomson,  R.  W.,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.    3  Moray-place,  Edinbuigh. 
1850.  {Thomson,  Thomas,  M.D..  F.R.S.    Hope  House,  Kew. 

1847.  •Thomson,  Sir  William,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,D.C.L.,F.R.S.L.&R,Pwfe8Sor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  (Local 
Treasurer.)    The  Cfollege,  Glasgow. 

1860.  XThomsm,  William  Hamilton. 

1850.  {Thomson,  Wyville  T.  C.  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

1854.  IThwhim,  William,  M.D. 

1852.  {Thorbum,  Rev.  William  Reid,  M.A.    Starkies,  Buiy,  Lancashire. 
1800.  §Thomton,  James.    Edwalton,  Nottingham. 

•Thornton,  Samuel.    The  Elms,  Camp-hill,  BirminghanL 
1805.  *Thomley,  S.    Sparkbrook.  Birmingham. 
1807.  §Thomton,  Thomas.    Dundee. 
1845.  {Thorp,  Dr.  Disney.    Suffolk  Laun,  Cheltenham. 

•Thorp,  The  Venerable  Thomas,  B.D.,  F.G.S.,  Archdeacon  of  Mstol 
Kemerton,  near  Tewkesbury. 

1804.  §Thorp,  William,  jun.,  F.C.S.    401  Kingsland-road,  London,  N.E. 

Thumam,  John,  M.D.    Devizes. 
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1856.  JTibbs,  Somerset.    68  Regent-street,  Cheltenham. 

1865.  §Timmins,  Samuel.    Elvetham-road,  Edgbaston^  Birmingham. 

Tinker,  Ebenezer.    Mealhill,  near  Huddersfield. 
•Tinn^^ohn  A.,  F.R.G.S.    Briarly,  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 
Tite,  William.  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.    42  Lowndes-square, 

London,  S.W. 
Tobin,  Rev.  John.    Liscard,  Cheshire. 
1850.  JTod,  James,  Sec  Soc.  of  Arts.    Edinburgh. 

Todd,  Rev.  James  Henthom,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.      Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 
1869.  JTodd,  Thomas.    Mary  Culter  House,  Aberdeen. 
1861.  •Todhunter,  Isaac,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Bourne  House,  Cambridge. 
Todhunter,  J.    3  Coflege  Green,  Dublin. 

1857.  JTombe,  Rev.  H.  J.     B^lyfree,  Ashford,  Co.  Wicklow. 

1856.  ITomes,  Robert  Ksher.     Welford,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

1866.  §Tomlin,  J.  R.     Stoke  Field,  Newark. 

1864.  •Tomlinson,  Charles,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.    King's  College,  London,  W.C.  5 

and  Highgate,  London,  N. 
1863.  JTone,  John  F.    Jesmond  villas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1865.  §Tonks,  Edmund  B.  C.  L.    Packwood  Grange,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 
1865.  §Tonks,  William.     4  Carpenter-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
1865.  §Tonks,  William  Henry.    4  Carpenter-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
1861.  •Topham,  John,  A.I.C.E.   49  Shrubland  Grove  East,  Dalston,  Lon- 
don, N.E. 

1863.  tTorr,  F.  S.     38  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 

1863.  JTorrens,  R.  R.     2  Gloucester-place,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

Torrie,  Thomas  Jameson.    Edmburgh. 

1859.  {Torry,  Very  Rev.  John,  Dean  of  St.  Andrews.     Coupar  Angus,  N.B. 

Towgood,  Edward.    St.  Neots,  Himtingdonshire. 
Tmmtndj  John. 
Townmdy  Thomas, 
Toymend,  T.  S. 

1860.  JTownsend,  John.     11  Burlington-street,  Bath. 

1857.  fTownsend,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Trinihr  College,  Dublin. 

1861.  I Townsend,  William.    Attleborough  Hall,  near  Nuneaton. 

1854.  JTowson,  John  Thomas.    47  Upper  Parliament-street,  Liverpool  j  and 

Local  Marine  Board,  Liverpool. 
1859.  tTrail,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.     Boyndie,  Banff. 
1859.  JTrail,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  D.D.     The  Manse,  Hanay,  Orkney. 

1850.  jTraill,  Professor,  M.D.     The  University,  Edinburgh. 

Trctvers,  Robert^  M.B, 
1865.  tTravers,  William,  F.R.C.S.    1  Bath-place,  Kensington,  London,  W. 

1851.  JTravis,  W.  H.     Whitton,  near  Ipswich. 

1859.  JTrefusis,  The  Hon.  C.     Heaton.  Devonshire. 

Tregelles,  Nathaniel.    Neath  Aobey,  Glamorganshire. 
Trench,  F.  A.     Newlands  House,  Clondalkin,  Ireland. 
•Trevelyan,  Arthur.     Wallington,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. " 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter  Calverfey.  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

F.R.G.S.    Athenieum  Club,  London,  S.W.  j  Wallington,  North- 

berland ;   and  Nettlecombe,  Somerset. 

1860.  §Tri8tram,Rev.H.B.,M.A.,F.L.S.  Greatham  Hospital,  near  Stockton- 

on-Tees. 

1864.  JTruell,  Robert.    Ballyhenry,  Ashford,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Tuckett,  Francis.    Frenchay,  near  Bristol. 
1847.  *Tuckett,  Francis  Fox.     Frenchay,  near  Bribtol. 

Tuckett,  Frederick.  4  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,W. 
Tuckett,  Henry.    Frenchay,  near  Bristol. 
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Tuke,  J.  H.    Bank,  mtchen. 

1867.  STulloch,  The  Very  Rev.  Principal.    St.  ^Vndrews,  Fifeshire. 

1865.  STurberville,  H.     Pilton,  Barnstaple. 

1854.  JTumbuU,  James,  M.D.    86  Rodney-street,  Liverpool. 
1856.  STurnbnll,  John.     37  West  Georgenstreet,  Glasgow. 
1856.  tTumbull,  Rev.  J.  C.    8  Bays-hill  Villas,  Cheltenham. 

*Tumbull,  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.    Blofield, 
Norfolk. 
1861.  •Turner,  James  Aspinal.    Pendlebury,  near  Manchester. 

Turner,  Thomas,  M.D.    31  Curzon-street,  Mav  Fair,  London,  W. 

1863.  §Tumer,  William,  M.B.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  tJui- 

versity  of  Edinbugh.    The  University,  Edinburgh. 
1842.    Twamley,  Charles,  F.G.S.  6  Queen's-road,  Gloucester  Gate,  R^ent's 

Park,  London,  N.W. 
1859.  JTwining,  H.  R.    Grove  Lodge,  Clapham,  London,  S. 
1847.  JTwining,  Richard.    13  Bedford-place,  Russell-square,  London,  W.C. 
1847.  JTwiss,  Sir  Travers,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Regius  Professor  of 

Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Chancellor  of  tiie 

Diocese  of  London.     19  Park-lane,  London,  W. 
1846.  JTylor,  Alfred,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.    Warwick-lane,  London,  E.O. 

1866.  §Tylor,  Edward  Burnett.    Lindon,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

1868.  •TyndaU^  John,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  fTg.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 

Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  and  Royal  School  of  3linefl. 
Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  London,  W. 
Tyrrell,  John.    Exeter. 
1861.  •Tysoe,  John.    Sedgley-road,  Pendleton,  near  Manchester. 

Uptony  Hev.  James  Samuel,  M.A.,  F,G,8, 

1855.  JUre,  John.     114  Montrose-street,  Glasgow. 
1859.  JUrquhart,  Rev.  Alexander.    Tarbat,  Ross-shire. 

1859.  JUrquhart,  W.  Pollard.     Craigston  Castle,  N.B.;  and  Castlepollard, 

Ireland. 
1866.  §Urquhart,  William  W.    Nursery  House,  Dundee. 

•VaUack,  Rev.  Beniamin  W.  S.    St.  Budeaux.  near  Plymouth. 

1864.  JVale,  James  Theoaorick.    Hamilton-square,  Birkenhead. 
•Vance,  Rev.  Robert.     16  Montpellier-hill,  Dublin. 

1863.  IVandoni.  le  Commandeur  Comte  de,  Charge  d'Afiaires  de  S.  M. 
Tumsienne,  Geneva. 

1853.  §Varley,  Cornelius.    387  Kentish  Town-road,  London,  N.W. 

1854.  t  Varliy,  CromweU  F. 

1865.  •Varley,  S.  Alfred.    66  Roman-road,  Holloway,  London,  N. 

1863.  JVauvert,  de  Mean  A.,  Vice-Consul  for  France.    Tynemouth. 
1849.  •  Vaux,  Frederick.  Central  Telegraph  Office,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Vavasour,  Sir  Henry  Mervun,  Bart, 

Vettch,  A.  J.,  M.D. 

Vemey,  Sir  Harry,  Bart.     Lower  Claydon,  Buckinghamshire. 

1866.  §Vemon,  Rev.  E.  H.  Harcourt.     Cotgrave  Rectory,  near  Nottingham- 

Vernon,  George  John,  Lord.     32  Curzon-street,  London,  W. ;  and 
Sudbury  Hall,  Derbyshire. 
1854.  •Vernon,  George  V.,  F.R.A.S.    PiccadUly  Mills;  and  Old  Trafford, 

Manchester. 
1854.  *Vemon,  John.    High  Lee,  Woolton,  Liverpool. 
Veysie,  Rev.  Daniel,  B.D.     Daventry. 

1864.  ♦Vicary,  WiUiam,  F.G.S.    The  Priory,  CoUeston,  Exeter. 
1859.  tVickerSy  Thomas. 

1864.  *Vignoles,  Charles,  C.E.,F.R.S.,M,R.I.A.,F.RA.S.   21  Duke-street, 
Westminster,  Jiondott,  S,W, 
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1856.  JVivian,  Edward,  B.A.     Woodtield,  Torquay. 

•Vivian,  H.  Hussey,  M.P.,  RG.S.    6  Upper  Belgrave-street,  London, 
S.W. ;  and  Singleton  House,  Swansea. 
1866.  SVoelcker,  J.  Ch.  Augustus,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  30  ArgyU-road,  Ken- 
sington, liondon,  W. 
Voelkefy  Processor  Charles.    Switzerland, 
Vye,  Nathaniel.    Ilfracombe,  Deyon. 

1860.  §Waddingliam,  John.     Guiting  Grange,  Winchoombe,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

1859.  JWaddington,  John.    New  Dock  Works,  Leeds. 

1855.  •Waldegrave,  The  Hon.  Granyille.    26  Portland-place,  London,  W. 

1863.  t  Walker,  Alfred  O. 

1849.  §  Walker^  Charles  V.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.    Femside  Villa,  RedhiU,  near 
Reigate. 
Walker,  Sir  Edward  S.    Berry  Hill,  Mansfield. 
Walker,  Francis,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.    Rectory  House,  The  Groye,  High- 
gate,  London,  N. 
Walker,  Frederick  John.    Alltyr  Odyn,  Llandyseil,  Carmarthen. 

1866.  §Walker,  H.     Westwood,  Newport,  by  Dundee. 

1859.  JWalker,  James.    16  Norfolk-crescent,  London,  W. 

1855.  jWalker,  John.    1  Exchange-court,  Glasgow. 
1842.  •Walker,  John.    Thomcli&,  Leamington. 

1865.  tWalker,  John  James,  M.A.    2  Trinity  College^  Dublin. 
•Walker,  Joseph  N.,  F.L.S.     Caldeston,  near  Liverpool. 

1866.  •Walker,  J.  F.     16  Gilly  Gate,  York. 

1867.  •Walker,  Peter  G.     Dundee. 

1866.  tWalker,  S.  D.    38  Hampden-stroet,  Nottingham. 
•Walker,  Thomas.     10  York-street,  Manchester. 
Walker,  William.    47  Northumberland-street,  Edinburgh. 
Wall,  Rev.  R.  H.,  M.A.    6  Hume-street,  Dublin. 
1863.  SWallace,  Alfred  R.,  F.R.G.S.     9  Mork's-crescent,  Regent's-pai-k, 

London,  N.W. 
1859.  ^Wallace,  William,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.     Chemical  Laboratory,  3  Bath- 
street,  Glasgow. 

1856.  JWaUer,  Augustus  V.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Bruges. 

1857.  |Waller,  Edward.     Lisenderry,  Aughnacloy,  Ireland. 

1862.  JWalUch,  George  Charles,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    11  Earls-terrace,  Kensington, 
London,  W. 
Wallinger,  Rev.  William.     Hastings. 
Walmesley,  Sir  Joshua,  Knt.     Liverpool. 
Walmesley,  Joshua.     Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

1862.  JWalpole,  The  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  M.P., 

F.R.S.     Ealing,  near  London. 
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QUARTERLY  LIST  OF 

FOBTHCOMING  WORKS. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  ASHANGO  LAND ; 

AND  FURTHER  PENETRATION  INTO  EQUATORUL  AFRICA. 
BY    PAUL   B.  DU   CHAILLU, 

Author  of  "  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa.** 
With  Map  and  30  lllusti-ations.     Svo.     {Ready.) 


DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  and  CULTIVATED 

PLANTS; 

OR,   THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VARIATION,    INHERITANCE,    REVERSION, 

CROSSING,  INTER-BREEDING,  AND  SELECTION  UNDER 

DOMESTICATION. 

BY   CHARLES    DARWIN,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  "  The  Origin  of  SpMlos  by  Variation." 
With  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    Svo. 


THE  COMPLETION  OP 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS: 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  THE  SILENT  TO  THE 
TWELVE  YEARS'  TRUCE— 1609. 

BY   THE    HON.   J.   LOTHROP   MOTLEY, 

Author  of  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic." 
2  Vols.     Svo. 

This  History  terminates  in  1609,  in  which  year  the  Dutch  Republic  was  formally 
recognised  and  received  into  the  great  family  of  nations  by  Treaty  with  Spain. 
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MADAGASCAR  REVISITED. 

DESCRIBING  THE  EVENTS  OF  A  NEW  REIGN, 

AND  THE  KEVOLUTION  "WHICH  FOLLOWED. 

Setting  forth  the  Persecutions  and  Heroic  Sofierings  of  the  Native  Christians,  and 
the  eventual  toleration  of  Clmstianity. 

BY    REV.  W.   ELLIS, 

Author  of  '*  The  Polynesian  Researches.'* 
With  lUostrations.    8vo. 


ON  MOLEOUIAR  and  MEOROSOOPIO  SOIENOE. 

BY    MARY   SOMERVILLE, 

Author  of  "Physical  Geography,"  **  Physical  Scienoe,"  &c. 
With  Illustratious.    Post  8vo. 


MEMOm  OF  Sm  GHABLES  BAERT,  BA, 

AECHITECT. 
BY  ALFRED  BARRY,  D.D., 

Principal  of  Cheltenham  College. 
With  Portrait  and  many  Illustrations.     8vo. 


DEEB  AND  DEEB-PABKS ; 

Or,   some   account    OF   ENGLISH   PAEKS. 

WITH  :!;OTES  ON  THE  MANAGEKENT  OF  DEER. 

BY  EVELYN   PHILIP  SHIRLEY,   M.A.,  F.8.A, 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Feap.  4to. 


BUND  PEOPLE :  THEIR  WOBKS  AND  WAYS. 

WITH  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  SOME  FAMOUS  BLIND  MEN. 

BY    REV/  B.  G.  JOHNS,  M.A., 

Chaplain  of  the  Blind  School,  St.  Gewge's  Fidds. 
With  Illustrations.    Post  Svo. 
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ME.  MUBKAY'S  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
1789—1795. 

BY    PROFESSOR    VON    SYBEL, 

of  Bonn. 

Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  of  the  original  German  work, 
with  the  Author's  sanction, 

BY   WALTER   0.    PERRY,  ESQ. 

Vols.  Iti.    8to. 


THE  HUGUENOTS: 

THEIR   SETTLEMENTS   IN   ENGLAND. 
BY   SAMUEL   SMILES, 

Author  of  «♦  Self  Help,"  Ac 
8vo. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  KING  GEORGE 
THE  THIRD  WITH  LORD  NORTH. 

1768—83. 

Edited  from  the  Originals  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle,  with  Notes 
'  and  Introduction, 

BY   W.    BODHAM    DONNE. 

2  Vols.    8vo.     {Ready.) 


THE  BRICK  AND  TERRA-OOTTA  BUILDINGS 
OF  NORTH  ITALY 

(XIIth— XVth  CENTURIES). 

FOURTRATED  AS  EXAMPLE-)  FOR  IMITATION  IK  OTHER  CODHTRIES. 
From  carefid  Drawings  and  Bestorations 

BY    FREDERICO     LOSE. 

Engraved  and  printed  in  Colours,  with  Sections,  Mouldings,  Working  Drawings, 
and  Descriptive  Text 

BY    LEWIS   GRUNER. 

Illustrations.     Small  Fdio. 
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THE  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS. 

BY    LORD    LYTTON. 

Second  JEdtium.    Post  8ra 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  EAEL  GItEY 

WITH  KING  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH  AND 
SIR  HERBERT  TAYLOR. 

FROM  NOV.   1830,   TO   THE   PASSING   OF  THE  BEFOBM  ACT,  18Si 

EDITED  BY  THE   PRESENT  EARL. 

2  Vols. 


A  COPIOUS  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONABY. 

COMPILED  FEOM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 

BY  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D.,  &  THEOPHILUS  D.  HALL,  MA 

8vo.  and  12mo.     (In  advanced  progress.) 


HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  OF  WESTMINSTEB 

ABBEY. 

BY  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D., 

Doan  of  Vestmlixtcr. 
8vo. 


THE  THIRD  AND  CONCLUDINa  VOLUME  OF 

"THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON  AND  OTHEB 

METALS." 

CONTAINIXO 

LEAD,  SILVER,  GOLD,  PLATINUM,  TIN,  NICKEL,  COBALT, 
ANTIMONY,  BISMUTH,  akd  ARSENIC. 

BY   JOHN    PERCY,   M.D.,  F.R.S. 

With  lUoBtratioiia.    8to. 
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PLATO  AND  THE  OTHER  COMPANIONS  OF 
SOKRATES. 

BY   GEORGE   GROTE,  F.R.8.,  D.C.L.,  OxoN., 

AND    LLD,    CAMBRIDGE, 

VicoChanoellor  of  the  Unirersity  of  London. 

2nd  Edition^  revised,    8  Vols.     8vo. 


SEiUEIA; 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLDEST  ROCKS  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES  AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES, 

With  a  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Native  Gold. 

BY   SIR    RODERICK    MURCHISON,  BART.,  G.C.B. 

Fourth  Edition,  revi^d.    With  Map  and  llliiBtrations.     8vo. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OHEISTIAinTY. 

From  the  Diirru  of  Caittsr  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Rohan  Empiee. 
BY    HENRY    HART   MILMAN,    D.D., 

Dean  of  St  Paul's. 

Forming  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Volumes  of  a  Now,  Revised,  and  Popular  Edition 
of  Dean  Milman's  Historical  Works. 

In  Montlily  Vohimes.     Post  8vo.    6*.  each. 


LIFE  OF  WTT.T.TAM  PITT; 

WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  MS.   PAPERS. 
BY    EARL   STANHOPE. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edilian.    4  Vols.     Post  8vo.    24». 


THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  MORAL 
PHILOSOPHT. 

BY   WILLIAM    FLEMING,    LL.D., 

Late  Professor  at  Glasgow  Unlver.=uty. 

Post  8vo.     Is,  6d,     {Ready. ) 

Uniform  with  Murray's  Series  of  Student's  Manuals. 
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A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WILBEKFORCE. 

Condeiised  and  BeTised  from  the  Ictger  Biogrmpbj. 

BY  SAMUEL,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

8vo. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

B<nng  Contrfbntions  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Archjeolooical  Institute, 

Jnly,  186«. 


Introductory    Addre^.      By  ^4.  /. 
Beresford-Hope,  M.P. 

ARCHiEOLOGT  IN  YTH  RELIGIOUS  ASPECT. 

By  Dean  Stanley. 
Chapter     House    op    Westminster 

Abbey.      By  George  Gilbert  ScoU, 

R.A. 
Sculpture   in  Westminster   Abbey. 

By  Richard  WestmacoU,  R,A. 
Legal  History  of  Westminster  Hall. 

By  Edward  Foss,  F,S.A. 

One  Volume.     8vo. 


Architecture  of  the  Tower.        Bj 

George  T.  Clark, 
Public  Record  Office.      B^  Joseph 

Burit. 
London  and  her  Election  of  Stephen. 

By  Rev,  J,  R  Green,  M,A. 
Royal  Picture  Galleries.    By  George 

Scha/rf,  F,8.A, 


A  CLASSICAL  AND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS. 

UNDER  THB  STPEfilNTCKDENCE  OP 

WILLIAM     SMITH,    LL.D. 

Part  I.  containing 

1.  GREECE  AFTER  THE  DORIC  MIGRATION ;  IN  THE  HEROIC  AGE  ■ 

and  PLAIN  OF  TROY. 

2.  GREECE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WARS,  and  ROUTE    OF 

XERXES. 

3.  GREECE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

4.  GREECE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ACHiEAN  LEAGUE. 

5.  GREEK  AND  PHCENICIAN  COLONIES. 

6.  PELOPONNESUS,  with  a  PLAN  OF  SPARTA. 

7.  CENTRAL  GREECE, —Attica,  Bobotia,  Locris,   Phoois,   Doris,  Malis; 

with  Plans  of  Atlions,  the  Environs,  Marathon,  Eleusis,  &c. 

8.  NORTHERN  GREECE,  containing  Hellas,  Epirus,  Thessalia,  Macedonia. 

9.  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  iEGEAN  SEA. 

Part  II. 

THE  HOLY  LAND  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Directed  by 
GEORGE  GROVE,  Esq.  Incorporating  the  Observations  made  by  Captains 
WiUon  and  Anderson,  R.E.,  employed  on  the  Survey  of  Palestine  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
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THE  OHILDEEN  OF  THE  LAKE. 

A  Poem. 
BY    EDWARD    SALLESBURY. 

Fcap.  8vo. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  MUSIC  OF  MANY  NATIONS. 

Including  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

BY    HENRY   F.   OHORLEY. 

8vo. 


A  NEW  BIOGRAPHIA  BEITANNIOA. 

CONTAINING  LIVES  OF  THE  WORTHIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 

BY  VARIOUS   WRITERS. 

Medium  8vo. 


"NEW  SERIES  OF  CHOICE  TRAYELS." 

Under  this  title  it  is  intended  to  issue  Neio  Editions  of  Voyages  and  Travels 
possessing  permanent  interest,  in  convenient  sized  Volumes,  printed  in  clear  type,  on 
good  paper,  with  Illustrations  when  necessary,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  library  of 
Instrucjtive  and  Entbrtainino  Books,  suitable  for  all  Classes  of  Readers. 
Mr.  Curzon's  ''Monasteries  of  the  Levant,"  and  Sir  Francis  Head's  "Bubbles  from 
the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,"  have  already  been  published,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
following : — 

I— LETTERS  FROM  HIGH  LATITUDES. 

BEING   A  YACHT  VOYAGE  TO  ICELAND,   JAN  MAYEN,   AND 
SPITZBERGEN. 

BY    LORD     DUFFERIN. 

With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo. 

n.— NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS; 

A   POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  A   FIRST  EXPEDITION  TO   ASSYRIA. 

BY   A.   H.  LAYARD,  M.P.,   D.C.L. 

With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo. 

m.— NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON; 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF    A  SECOND  EXPEDITION  TO   ASSYRIA 
AND  BABYLONIA. 

BY   A.   H.   LAYARD,   M.P.,   D.C.L. 

With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo. 
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8  MR.  MTRBATTS  FORTHOOMmO  WORKS. 

THE  mSTOBT,  GEOGRAPHY,  and  ANTIQUinES 
OF  MEDIA  ASD  PEESIA. 

BEIHO  THE  COKCLITDIKC  TOLUKK  OF 

THE  FIVE  ANCIENT  EASTERN  MONARCaiES. 
BY  GEORGE   RAWLINSON,  M.A., 

Oundco  Profeawr  of  Ancienk  ffirtory  at  Oxford. 
With  ninstratioiu.    Svo. 


A  TREATISE  ON  GUNNERY. 

BASED  ON  THE  WELL-KNOWN  WORK  OF  SIB  HOWARD  DOUGLAS. 

Revised  and  enlarged.    With  an  account  of  all  recent  Improvements  and  Inrentions 

in  Artillery,  &c. 

BY   LIEUT.    HOZIER, 

ibid  lite  Guards. 

Contents. — Brief  Explanation  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gunnery;  Descrip- 
tion of  Guns,  &c.,  Projectiles,  Rifling,  Gunpowder,  and  Gun-cotton  ;  Field  Artillery, 
Field  Tactics,  and  Guns  in  Position ;  Artillery  for  the  Naval  Service ;  Heavy 
Artillery  for  Land  Service  and  Coast  Batteries ;  Naval  Tactics,  Iron  Plating,  Or- 
oanization  and  Training  of  Naval  Gunners ;  Small  Arms ;  Needle  Guns ;  Breech- 
Loading  Rifles. 

With  Illustrations.    8vo. 


THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  L.  BEVAN,  M.A., 

Author  of  **  The  Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography." 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Post  8vo. 


THE  IDEAS  OF  THE  DAY  ON  POLICY. 

BY   CHARLES    BUXTON,  M.A.,  M.P. 

New  EdUion,  Revised  and  Enlarged,    8vo. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD, 
AND  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

With  Map.     Post  Svo. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  WOEKS. 


A  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY, 

By  JAMES  FEBGX7SS0N,  F.B.S., 

Follow  of  Royal  Inst.  Brit  Architects. 

Complete  in  8  Vols.     With  1500  Illustrations  and  Index.     8vo. 

Vols.  1  &  2  comprise  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE,  with  1200  Illustrations.     Us, 
Vol.  3— The  MODERN  STYLES,  with  312  Illustrations.     8l5.  6rf. 

**The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Fergusson*s  work  was  published  in  1855,  under  the 
title  of  a  *  Handbook  of  Architecture.*  The  arrangement  adopted  was  topographical, 
which  was  an  unwilling  concession  of  the  Author  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  com- 
pendious description  of  all  the  Styles  in  the  world,  without  much  reference  to  the 
mode  of  their  formation  or  progress.  He  has  now  re-cast  the  whole.  He  has  classed 
the  styles  in  historical  instead  of  topographical  order.  He  has  deduced  their  genea- 
logy step  by  step,  and  told  us  not  only  wliat  was,  but  how  it  came  to  be.  He  has 
expanded  the  numerous  hints  which  were  scattered  through  the  'Handbook,*  and 
his  work  in  its  present  state  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  original  that  has  ever, 
appeared  on  the  subject."— Qi^irfer^yJJeOTCM?,  Oct.  1866. 


The  Warriors  of  the  17th  Century. 

By  GEN.  the  HON.  SIB  EBWABD  OUST,  D.C.L., 

Author  of  **  Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries." 

4  Vols.     Post  8vo.    82*. 

Vols.  1  &  2  contain  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

Vols.  3  &  4-TUE  CIVIL  WARS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 


The  History  of  the  Church ; 

CONTINUED  FROM  THE  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
BONIFACE  VIIL,  A.D.  1122-1303. 

By  JAMES  CBAIGIE  BOBEBTSON,  M.A., 

Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  King's  College,  London. 

8vo.     185. 
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The  Conquerors,  Warriors,  and  Statesmen 

of  India ; 

AN  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  EVENTS, 
From  the  lovasion  of  Mabmond  of  Ghizni  to  that  of  Nadir  Shah. 
By  Snt  EDWABD  STTLIjIVAK,  Bart., 

Author  of  **  Letters  on  India,**  tc 

8vo.    la?. 


Meditations  on  the  Present  State  of 
Christianity, 

AND  ON  THE  RECENT  ATTACKS  MADE  UPON   IT. 
By  M.  GX7IZ0T. 

Post  8vo.    10*.  6d. 

Uniform  with  "Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity."     Post  Bvo.     9s,  6rf. 

"Pre-eminently  is  this  a  history  in  which  religion  teaches  by  example.  Differing 
as  we  do  h>om  M.  Gnizot  in  his  theories  of  Chnrch  and  State,  we  must,  notwith- 
standing, say  that  the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  have  come  from  the 
able  pen  of  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Civilization." — Britiih  Quarterly  Review, 
Jan.,  1867. 


The  History  of  the  Jews, 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST    PERIOD   TO    MODERN    TIMES. 

By  BEV.  H.  H.  MILICAN,  D.D., 

Dean  of  St  Paiirs. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.    8  Vols.     Post  8vo.     6«.  each. 
FORMING  VOLUMES   I.   TO  III.  OF  A  POPULAR  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF 

THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  OF  DEAN  MILMAN. 


Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  1866, 

By  the  BIGHT  HON. 
W.  B.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire. 

With  an  Appendix.     2nd  Edition.     Post  8vo.     r»,t. 
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Benedicite ; 

OR,   SONG  OF  THE  THREE  CHILDREN. 

Being  lUiistrations  of  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  the  Creator,  as 
manifested  in  his  "Works. 

By  a.  CHAPLIN  CHILD,  M.D. 

2  Vols.     Fcap.  8vo.     125. 

"  The  conception  of  Dr.  Child's  book  is  felicitous,  and  happily  its  realization  does 
not  affect  the  completeness  of  his  illustration  of  natural  theology.  He  has  laid  all  the 
great  authorities  of  modem  science  under  contribution,  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing 
to  see  how  adroitly  and  conclusively  their  facts  are  often  directed  against  their  own 
theories,  and  the  sceptical  philosopher  is  *  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  We  earnestly 
commend  this  fascinating  Iwok  to  ouf readers." — British  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1867. 


The  Principles  of  Geology; 

OR,  THE  ANCIENT  CHANGES  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS, 
AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEOLOGICAL  MONUMENTS. 

By  SIB  OHABLES  LYELL,  Bart.,  F.B.S., 

Author  of  "  Elomonto  of  Geology." 

lOth  and  revised  Edition.    Vol.  I.    "Woodcuts.     8vo.     16^. 
To  be  completed  in  2  Vols. 

"  We  look  upon  Sir  Charles  Lyell  as  the  founder  of  Modem  Geolo^  in  the  sense 
of  his  being  the  man  who  first  clearly  defined  the  principles  of  geological  investiga- 
tion, and  ^o  has  lent  additional  lustre  to  his  system  by  himself  leading  the  way  in 
the  application  of  his  i)recepts.  The  *  Principles  of  Geology  *  are  now  to  his 
followers  'familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words,*  and  they  look  forward  into 
the  future  for  the  'Principles  of  Palaeontology,'  trusting  that  it  may  produce  as 
great  a  revolution  in  the  development  of  the  offspring,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  caused 
so  long  ago  in  that  of  the  parent.** — Journal  ofScMmct,  Jan.,  1867. 


A  Few  Words  on  the  Relation  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  in  Ireland : 

AND  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
By  THE  EABIi  OF  BOSSE. 

8to.     2». 

The  IKad  of  Homer, 

RENDERED    INTO    ENGLISH    BLANK    VERSE. 
By    EDWARD,    BABI.    OF    DERBY. 

Fiflh  Edition,  Revised.    2  Vols.    8vo.     24*. 
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Life  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  ; 

HIS  CHARACTER  AS  A  STATESMAN,  ORATOR,  AND  FRIEND. 

With  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence  and  Orations. 
By  WILLIAM  FOBSYTH,  O-C. 

2nd  and  Revised  Edition,    With  additional  Illustrations.    8vo.     16s. 


The  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome, 

DURING  THE  XVIth  AND  XVIIth  CENTURIES. 
By  LEOPOLD  BAKKE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

Fourth  EdUion,    With  a  Preface  by  DEAN  MILMAK. 
8  Vols.     8vo.     80.9. 


THE  MODERN  VASARI. 

A  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 

FROM  THE  2nd  TO  THE  16Tn  CENTURIES. 

Prepared  from  fresh  Materials  and  Researches  in  the  Archives  of  Italy  and 
other  Countries. 

By  J.  A.  CBOWE  and  O.  B.  CAVALCASELLE. 

With  100  Illustrations.     Vols.  I.  to  III.    8vo.    21*.  each. 


The  Discovery  of  Lakes  Shirwa  &  Nyassa. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  AN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  ZAMBESI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES 
DURING  THE  YEARS  1858-«4. 

By  DAVID  LIVINOSTONE,  M.D. 

Fifth  Thousand,    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    870.     2ls, 


Memoirs  Illustrative  of  the  Art  of 
Painting  on  Glass, 

By  the  late  CHABLES  WINSTON,  M.A. 

With  Portrait  and  40  Illustrations.    Medium  Syo.    21 ». 
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Translations  from  the  Agamemnon  of 
^schylus  and  Bacchanals  of  Euripides ; 

TOGETHER  WITH  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LYRIC  AND  LATER  POETS 

OF  GREECK 

By  HENBY  HABT  MILMAN,  B.D.^ 

Doim  of  St.  Paiil'8. 
With  Illustmtions.     Crown  8vo.     12$. 


The  Origin,  Use,  and  Value  of  Antique 

Gems : 

AS  INIERPIIETERS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND  AS   ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  ANCIENT  ART. 

With  Hints  to  Gem  Collectors. 

By  BEV.  0.  W.  KING,  H.A., 

Fellow  of  Tritxity  College,  Cambridge. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.    With  Engraved  Plates  and  130  Woodcuts.     8vo.    245. 


The  Student's  Manual  of  Old  and  New 
Testament   History. 

PROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS  FROM  CAPTIVITY. 

With  an  Introduction  supplying  the  Historical  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testament. 

Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D. 

Maps  and  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
Forming  part  of  Murray's  Series  of  Student's  Manuals. 


Travels  Across  the  Turkoman  Desert  to 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand. 

By  ABXINIUS  VAMBEBY. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.    21«. 
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LECTURES  ON 

The   History   of  the   Jewish    Church. 

FIRST  AND   SECOND   SERIES  —  ABRAHAM  TO   THE   CAPTIVITY. 

By  AKTHUB  P.  STANLEY,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Westminster. 

New  Edition,     With  Maps.    2  Vols.     8vo.     16».  each. 


The  Foreign  PoUcy  of  Great  Britain 
1790—1865. 

Or,  intervention  AND  NON-INTERVENTION. 
By  A.  G.  STAPLETON. 

8vo.     9*. 


A  History  of  India. 

THE    HINDOO    AND    MAHOMEDAN    PERIOD. 

By  the  HON.  MOUNTSTUABT  ELPHIN8T0NS. 

Fifth  Editian,    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  E.  S.  COWELL,  M.  A.,  late  Principal 
d  the  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta. 

8vo.    18*. 


Concluding  Volume  of  the  Engineers. 

By  SAMXnBL  SMILES. 

CONTAINING  LIVES  OF  BOULTON  AND  WATT,  WITH  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

With  Portraits  and  70  Illostrations.     8vo.     21s. 


Researches  into  the  History  of  Mankind, 

AND  THE  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CIVILISATION. 


By  E.  BT7BNET  TYLOB. 

With  Illnstrations.     8vo.    128, 
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Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 

By  HON.  BOBEBT  OUBZON. 

Fifth  Edition.    "With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.    7$.  6d. 


Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau. 

By  Snt  F.  B.  HEAD,  Bart. 

Seventh  Edition.    With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo. 


The  Harvest  of  the  Sea. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  NATURAL  AND  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 
OP   THE    BRITISH    FOOD    FISHES. 

By  JAMES  G.  BEBTBAM. 

With  Illustrations.     8vo.     21*. 


Memorials  of  Major  Macpherson^s 
Services  in  India. 

IN   SUPPRESSING   HUMAN    SACRIFICE    IN    ORISSA, 

AND   WHILE   POLITICAL   AGENT   AT   GWALIOR   DURING   THE   MUTINY. 

Illustrations.    8vo.     12*. 

-  -      ♦  —   - 

The  Judges  of  England ; 

WITH  SKETCHES   OF  THEIR  LIVES,  AND  NOTICES   OF  THE  COURTS 

AT  WESTMINSTER, 

PROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

By  EDWABB  FOBS,  F.S.A. 

9  Vols.     8vo. 
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The  Gothic  Architecture  of  Spain. 

FROM    PERSONAL   OBSERVATIONS    MADE    IN   THAT    COUNTRY. 
By  GEOBaE  EDKUND  STBEBT,  F.S.A. 

With  25  large  Plans  and  100  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.     50^. 


Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot- 

1590-1632. 

By  JOHN  FOBSTEB,  IX.D., 

Author  of  **  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,"  and  "  The  Grand  Bemonstrance.** 
With  Portraits.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo.    30a, 


The  Pearl  Edition  of  Lord  Byron's 
Poetical  Works. 

One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

**The  Pearl  Edition  of  Lord  Byron's  works  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
reprint  of  the  season.  For  .half-a-crown  may  now  be  had  a  wtnplUe  and  /aiUrfiU 
collection  of  the  poet's  works,  containing  all  the  notes  that  appear  in  the  most  costly 
editions  (a  volume  in  themselves),  and  a  copious  index  besides.  The  type,  of  course, 
is  small ;  but  it  is  beautifully  clear,  and  as  easily  read  as  many  cheap  lxK>k8  of  far 
larger  print  Cheap  as  this  edition  is — so  cheap  that  there  seems  no  probability  that 
it  can  ever  *  pay '—it  has  by  no  means  a  cheap  look.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hand- 
some enough  to  content  a  bibliomaniac  ;  a  volume  really  remarkable  fur  that  eqval 
finish  which  makes  all  work  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  best  edition  of  Byron  is  now 
brought  within  the  means  or  the  poorest  student  of  the  English  classics ;  who  will 
have  no  longer  to  put  up  with  a  selection  from  the  abominably  printed  and  shamefully 
imperfect  editions  of  Bvron's  works  which  swarm  in  the  booksellers'  shops*"— Paw 

Mall  GazeUc. 

.# 

Memorials  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

By  LI£XJT.-GEN.  LOBD  BE  BOS, 

Liout -Governor  of  the  Tower. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    10*.  6d, 


A  Smaller  Classical  Mythology  for  Young 

Persons. 

WITH  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  POETS,  WITH  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERa 

Edited  by  WILLIAIC  SMITH,  LL.D. 

With  100  Illustrations.     12mo.     Zs,  ed. 
Uniform  with  ''  The  Smaller  Histories  of  England,  Greece,  and  Kome.*' 
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